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PREFACE 


The  plan  of  this  work  is  indicated  in  the  title;  viz. :  to 
give  the  most  striking,  remarkable^  and  influential  events 
in  the  history  of  the  country-;  without  attempting  a  con- 
nected and  consecutiye  histoiy.  The  chronological  order 
of  events  has,  nevertheless;  been  observed  as  carefully  as 
such  a  plan  permitted. 

The  principal  authorities  used  are,  Belknap's  American 
Kq^phj;  Graham's  and  Murray's  Histories  of  the  United 
StateS;  Hewitt's  History  of  South  Carolina;  Smith's  His- 
toiy  of  New  York,  Proud's  History  of  Pennsylvania; 
Tnunbull's  History  of  Connecticut;  Belknap's  History  of 
New  Hampshire;  EUiotfs  American  Biography;  Ramsay's 
American  BevolutioU;  Murray's  British  America;  the  Port 
Fofio;  the  Analectic  Magazine;  the  Democratic.  Beview; 
Ccmgressional  Documents  and  the  Despatches  of  officers 
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engaged  in  the  present  war  with  Mexico.  Other  authorities 
of  less  note  have  been  occasionally  referred  to.  In  so 
extensive  a  work,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  errors 
will  not  sometimes  have  escaped  notice;  but  in  all  import- 
ant matters,  the  work  is  believed  to  present  a  true  historical 
narrative  of  events. 
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THE  NORTHMEN. 

(Wj"^  IS  now  pretty  generally  admitted  by  intelligent  hwtch 
^  rians,  that  America  was  discovered  and  colonized  by 
the  Northmen,  some  five  hundred  years  before  the  time 
of  Columbus.    A  recent  American  writer  remarks  thai 
"  the  Northmen,  at  the  time  when  the  discovery  is  sup- 
^^..^.   ^.  ^K^.  i:  V  posed  to  have  been  made,  were  the  greatest  navigators 
IQ  Europe.    They  were  just  in  their  palmy  state  of  expansion  and  activity. 
Their  piratical  squadrons  showed  themselves  successively  on  the  coast  of 
almost  every  known  region,  and  constantly  maintained  the  ascendency 
that  results  from  superior  activity,  energy,  and  courage.     During  the  two 
or  three  centuries  preceding  their  discovery  of  America,  they  had  spread 
tbemselves  over  all  the  islands  of  the  British  Archipelago,  and  had  finally 
seated  one  of  their  princes,  the  great  Canute,  upon  the  throne  of  Alfred 
At  about  the  same  time,  ,they  conquered  one  of  the  finest  portions  ol 
Fmace,  tp  which  they  gave  their  name  of  Normandy.     When  the  Saxon 
Uood  tempomrily  regained  the  ascendency  in  England,  one  of  their  chief- 
tains* as  if  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  stock,  crossed  the  channel  from 
Noimandyy  crashed  by  a  single  decisive  blow  the  feeble  array  of  his  com- 
pedtorv  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  secured  to  himself  and  his  posterity 
tlie  British  sceptre.    Not  content  with  these  conquests,  the  Northmen  en- 
tered the  Mediterranean,  took  possession  of  Sicily  and  the  northern  coasts 
^  of  Italy  and  Greece,  and  for  a  time  gave  law  from  the  thrones  of  Jerusa- 
km  and  Constantinople 
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THEY  dwphycd  every- 
where a  hardihood  and 
enterprise,  in  which  they 
hare  never  been  sur- 
passed by  any  maritime 
nation ;  and,  could  they 
have  anticipated  by  a 
century  or  two  the  dis- 
covery of  the  compass, 
would  have  given  to  their 
influence  upon  the  ocean 
the  same  universal  extent, 
which  a  similar  dominion  has  since  assumed  in  the  hands  of  the  Span- 
iards, the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  the  English,  and,  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, the  United  States.  With  all  their  wild  habits  of  predatory  violence, 
they  were  nevertheless  a  highly  imaginative  and  poetical  people  ;  in  their 
later  period,  they  became  a  refined,  accomplished  and  litemry  one.  Ice- 
land was  for  a  time  one  of  the  seats  of  the  monkish  learning  of  the 
middle  ages.  In  more  southern  climates,  the  Norman  nobles  tempered 
their  original  roughness  with  the  gentle  graces  of  civilization,  and  in  the 
long  wars  that  were  undertaken  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
they  led  the  van  of  the  chivalry  of  Europe.  While  yet  fn  their  earlier 
period,— at  the  time  when  we  meet  them  in  America,^— they  justified 
completely  the*  beautiful  description  given  of  them  by  Scott,  in  the  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,  in  speaking  ^of  the  Western  Islands : — 

Thither  came  in  times  afar, 
Stern*Lochlin*8  sons  of  roving  war. 
The  Northmen,  trainM  to  fire  and  blood, 
Skill'd  to  prepare  a  raven's  food, 
Kings  of  the  main,  their  leaders  brave^-* 
Their  barks,  the  dragons  of  the  wave. 

Among  the  less  considerable  achievements  of  the  earlier  histoiy  of  the 
Northmen,  were  the  colonization  of  Iceland,  in  the  year  876,  and  that  of 
Greenland,  in  the  year  966.  The  leader  of  the  colony  which  settled  in 
the  latter  region  was  Eric  Rauda^  or  tht  Red.  He  established  his  resi- 
dence at  a  place  which  he  called  Brattalid,  situated  on  an  inlet,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Ericsfiord.  He  bestowed  upon  the  country  the  attrac- 
tive name  of  Greenland— -as  a  lure  to  emigrants.  His  principal  com- 
panions, in  like  manner,  gave  their  names  to  their  respective  places  of 
residence.  Heriulf  fixed  himself  at  Heriulfsness,  or  Cape  Heriulf,  on 
Heriulsfiord — ^Rafn,  at  Bafnsfiord,  and  so  of  the  rest.  It  may  be  remarked 
here,  that  these  names  are  still  preserved  in  the  geography  of  Greenland, 
and  while  they  serve  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  first  setders,  identify 
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them,  for  the  present  porpose,  as  real  historical  peraunages,  in  oontiadis 
dnetion  to  the  imaginary  heroes  of  a  mere  fiction. 

The  coIonizatic»i  of  Greenland  by  the  Northmen  was  the  event  that  led 
immediately  to  the  discoyery  of  America*  Even  before  this  time  it  was 
otmoiisly  in  no  way  improbable  that  some  of  their  ships  navigating  be- 
tween Norway,  the  British  Archipelago  and  Iceland,  all  which  countries 
were  then  in  their  possession,  should  be  driven  out  of  their  course  by 
strong  easterly  winds  as  far  as  the  coast  of  America.  Some  such4iccidents 
are,  in  fact,  alluded  to  by  the  Icelandic  writers,  and  others  may  have  hap- 
pened without  leaving  any  trace  in  history.  But  when  the  Northmen  had 
extended  their  settlements  to  a  point  so  near  the  American  coast  as  Gheen- 
hnd,  occurrences  of  this  kind  became  almost  matters  of  course.  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  the  year  succeeding  their  establishment  in  that  country, 
is  the  one  assigned  by  the  Icelandic  writers  to  the  'discovery  of  America. 
The  account  of  the  latter  event,  as  given  by  these  writers,— omitting  a 
good  deal  of  extraneous  matter,  some  of  which,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention,  is  of  an  obviously  fabulous  character, — is  briefly  as  follow^. 

Among  the  companions  of  Eric  Rauda,  or  the  Red — the  leader  of  the 
cdony  which  settled  in  Greenland — ^was  Heriulf,  whose  name  is  still  at- 
tached to  the  southern  promonotory  of  Greenland,  caUed,  by  the.  English, 
Cape  Farewell.  Heriulf  had  a  son  named  Biame,  who  is  represented  in 
Icelandic  chronicles  as  a  young  man  of  great  merit.  He  had  early  engaged 
in  commercial  enterprises  which  had  been  attended  with  success.  It  was 
his  practice  to  pass  his  *wintera  alternately  in  foreign  parte  an^  at  home 
with  his  father.  In  pUrauance  of  this  habit,  he  had  passed  the  winter  of  the 
year,  when  his  father  emigrated  to  Greenland  in  Norway,  and  on  returning 
hcxne  the  next  summer  found  him  gone.  He  determined  at  once  to  follow, 
and  having  obtained  the  assent  of  his  crew,  set  sail  without  discharging  his 
cargo,  though  unacquainted  with  the  course. 

After  losing  sight  of  land  they  met  with  northerly  winds  and  fogs,  and 
were  driven  about  many  days  and  nights  without  knowing  where  they 
were.  When  the  fog  cleared  away  they  made  sail,  and  the  same  day  saw 
land.  The  coast  was  low  and  sandy,  rising  gradually  into  hills  covered 
with  wood.  As  it  did  not  correspond  with  the  description  given  of  that  of 
Greenland,  they  left  it  to  larboard  and  steered  a  northerly  courae.  After 
another  day*s  sail  they  made  land  a  second  time.  It  was  low  and  woody 
as  before.  They  now  put  to  sea  again,  and,  after  sailing  three  and  a  half 
days  with  a  south-west  vrind,  made  land  a  third  time.  It  proved  to  be  a 
boU  shore  surrounded  with  ice,  and  on  further  exploration  they  discovered 
ft  to  be  an  island.  Once  more  leaving  the  land  behind  them,  and  pursu- 
ing their  way  to  the  north,  after  two  dajrs'  and  two  nights'  sail  they  made 
the  southern  cape  of  Greenland,  where  Biame  found  his  father.  The 
ctoottide  adds  that  this  was  his  last  voyage ;  that  he  thenceforth  Uved 
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with  his  father,  and  after  his  death  took  poasesnon  of  the  hoi&eitetd 
where  he  fixed  his  residence. 


LAVDXlfO    OV   THS     VOBTHUSS. 


The  discoyeries  of  Blame  naturally  became  a  subject  of  much  conrersa- 
tion  in  (Greenland.  At  length  Leif,  a  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  the  leader  and 
chief  of  the  colony,  determined  to  undertake  another  yoyage  in  the  same 
direction.  He  accordingly  purchased  Blame's  ship,  and  engaged  a  crew 
of  thirty-fire  men,  including  a  German  named  Tyrker,  who  had  iirad  frotti 
his  youth  in  Eric's  family.    It  may  be  remarked,  lihai  it  was  afaoiil  this 
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Ihfl^  Chnsdamty  was  introduced  among  the  Northmen,  and  Leif  is 
deacBibed  as  the  penon  by  whom  it  was  brought  into  Greenland.  Being 
St  DroQtheim  a  few  years  before,  he  had  met  with  Olaus,  King  of  Norway, 
who  had  come  to  that  place,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  natives  to 
Christianitj ;  was  converted  by  him,  and  on  his  return  carried  back  the 
new  fiuth  with  him  to  Greenland. 

The  date  of  Liefs  voyage  is  assigned  to  the  year  1000.  On  leavmg 
Qreenlana,  he  first  made  the  land,  which  had  been  last  seen  by  Biame, 
and  found  it  as  described  by  him,  a  barren  coast,  rising  into  lofty  moun- 
tains covered  with  ice  and  snow  ;  the  space  between  them  and  the  shore 
being  a  naked  rock,  entirely  destitute  of  herbage.  He  gave  the  country 
the  name  of  HeUuUmdy  from  the  Icelandic  word  HtUa^  which  signifies  a 
flat  rock.  They  put  to  sea  again,  and  on  making  land  a  second  time,  they 
found  the  appearance  of  it  corresponding  with  that  of  the  coast  first  seen 
by  Biame.  It  was  a  level  shore,  covered  with  white  sand,  and  rising 
into  hills  crowned  with  wood.  They  called  it  Markland^  from  the  Ice- 
landic word  Markf  which  signifies  tvood.  They  now  put  to  sea  a  third 
time  with  a  north-easterly  wind,  and,  after  two  days'  sail,  once  more  made 
land.  There  was  an  island  near  the  coast,  upon  which  they  landed :  the 
weather  was  pleasant,  and  the  grass  covered  with  dew,  which  on  tasting 
it,  they  found  of  a  singular  sweetness.  They  sailed  westward,  through  a 
strait  which  separated  the  island  from  a  promontory  projecting  northerly 
fipom  the  shore,  and  finally  reached  a  place  where  a  river,  issuing  from  a 
lake  above,  fell  into  the  sea  Here  Leif  determined  to  establish  his  colony, 
and  having  transported  his  efiects,  in  boats,  from  the  ship  to  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  he  erected  wooden  huts  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  his 
men.  Afterwards,  when  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  stay,  they  built 
larger  houses,  and  called  the  settlement  LHf^s  Budir  or  Booths.  When 
the  work  of  building  was  finished,  Leif  divided  his  men  into  two  parties, 
one  oi  which  regularly  kept  watch  ai  home,  while  the  other  explored  the 
country,  but  not  so  fiir  as  to  be  away  more  than  a  day  at  a  time.  Leif 
himself  alternately  accompanied  each  of  the  parties.  The  chronicle  here 
interrupts  the  narrative,  to  remark  that  Leif  was  a  tall  and  robust  man,  im- 
cocnmonly  dignified  in  his  personal  appearance,  and  very  prudent  and  judi- 
cious in  the  management  of  his  affidrs. 

One  eyening,  on  the  return  of  the  exploring  party,  it  appeared  that  the 
Gennan,  Tyrker,  was  missing.  Leif  was  much  alarmed  at  this,  and  set 
icftth  with  twelve  men  in  search  of  him ;  but  had  not  proceeded  £ur  when 
he  met  him  returning.  He  gave  as  a  reason  for  his  delay,  that  he  had 
been  gathering  grapes,  of  which  he  had  found  a  great  abundance.  This 
was  m  fruit  unknown  to  the  Northmen,  but  with  which  and  its  uses  Tyrker, 
as  a  Gennan,  was  acquainted.  In  consequence  of  this  discovery,  Leif  gave 
to  the  country  the  name  of  Winbland,  to  which  his  countrymen  seem  to 
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have  subsequently  added  the  epithet  Ooodf  as  it  is  generally  mentioned  in 
the  chronicles,  under  the  name  of  Winbland  the  Good,  lliemen  now 
employed  themselves  alternately  in  gathering  grapes  and  in  cutting  wood, 
with  which  they  loaded  the  ship.  The  river  abounded  with  fish,  and  par- 
ticularly salmon  of  a  large  size.  The  climate  was  very  mild ;  there  was 
no  frost  or  snow ;  and  the  grass  faded  so  little  that  the  cattle  were  kept 
out  at  pasture  all  the  winter.  On  -the  shortest  day  of  the  year,  according 
to  the  translation  of  the  chronicle  given  by  the  Danish  Antiquaries,  the 
sun  rose  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  set  at  half-past 
four  in  the  evening.  This  occurs  about  the  latitude  of  Cape  Cod,  so  that 
if  the  translation  can  be  depended  on,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
Wineland  with  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  It  is  proper  to  add, 
however,  that  tiie  meaning  of  this  passage  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the 
learned.  The  following  spring,  Leif  set  sail,  with  his  cargo  of  wood, 
and  arrived  safely  in  Greenland,  having  on  his  way  rescued  fifteen  ship- 
wrecked mariners,  from  a  rock  near  the  coast.  Leif  o|)tained  great  con- 
sideration, as  well  as  profit  from  his  voyage,  and  was  ever  after  designated 
as  Leif  hin  heppniy  or  the  Lucky,  His  father  Eric  died  the  same  year, 
and  Leif  appeara  to  have  taken  no  farther  peraonal  share  in  the  explora- 
tion of  the  new-found  territory. 

The  land  firat  seen  by  Leif,  and  by  him  named  ffeUuland,  is  identified 
by  the  Danish  antiquaries  with  Labrador.  Markland  they  suppose  to  be 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Wineland  the  Goodf  as  we  intimated  just  now,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island.  The  island  mentioneji  in  the  chronicle,  as 
lying  near  the  coast  of  Wineland,  is  thought  to  be  Nantucket,  and  the 
promontory  Cape  Cod  ;  the  river  and  lake  are  found  in  Narragansett  har- 
bour with  its  tributary  streams,  and  Leif*  a  Booths  are  placed  on  the  shore 
of  Mount  Hope  Bay. 

The  discoveries  of  Leif,  of  courae,  increased  the  interest  that  had  been 
excited  in  Greenland  by  those  of  Biame.  The  following  year*  (1001,) 
Thorwald,  a  brother  of  Leif,  determined  to  explore  still  ftirther  the  new- 
found region,  and  borrowing  Leifs  ship  for  the  purpose,  set  sail  upon  the 
expedition.  He  arrived,  without  any  particular  adventure,  at  Leif's 
Booths,  where  he  passed  the  winter,  emplojring  his  company  chiefly  in 
fishing.  In  the  spring,  Thorwald  despatched  a  party  of  men  in  the  boat, 
to  explore  the  country  to  the  southwest.  They  found  it  beautiftil  and  well 
wooded,  with  but  little  interval  between  the  woods  and  the  sea,  which 
abounded  in  islands  and  shallows.  They  saw  no  traces  of  human  habita* 
tion,  excepting  a  wooden  shed  upon  one  of  the  islands.  The  paity  re- 
turned in  the  autumn  to  Leifs  Booths. 

In  the  following  spring,  (1002,)  Thorwald  sailed  eastward  in  the  ship, 
and  finally  doubled  a  cape,  upon  which  he  was  afterwards  shipwrecked. 
To  this  cape  he  gave  the   name  ^  of  JSofameM,  or  Keel  Cape.    It  k 
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rapposed  by  the  JDanish  Society  to  be  Cape  Cod,  which  in  fact  bean 
•ome  lesembhncey  in  the  general  outhhe,  to  the  keel  of  a  ship.  After  re- 
pairing his  vessel,  Thorwald  pursued  his  course  to  the  west,  until  he 
reached  a  promontory  a>yered  with  wood,  which  he  thought  so  beautiful 
that  he  determined  to  make  i^  the  c^  of  his  settlement.  At  this  place  the 
Northmen  found  three  canoes,  each  having  on  board  three'  of  the  natives, 
whom  the  chronicle  calls  SkraelHnggar — the  name  given  in  Greenland  to 
the  Eaquimaux.  A  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  eight  of  the  nativis  were 
killed :  the  ninth  escaped,  and  soon  after  returned  with  an  accession  of 
force.  Another  engagement  then  took  place,  which  tenmnated  in  the 
retirement  of  the  natives.  In  the  course  of  it,  however,  Thorwald,  the 
leader  of  the  expedition,  received  a  mortal  woimd  under  the  arm  from  an 
arrow.  He  summoned  his  followers  around  him,  and  inquired  whether  any 
of  them  were  wounded,  to  which  they  all  replied  in  the  negative.  '*  As 
for  me,"  continued  Thorwald,  **  I  have  received  a  wound  under  the  arm 
from  an  arrow,  and  I  feel  that  it  will  be  mortal.  I  advise  you  to  prepare 
immediately  for  your  return :  but  ye  shall  first  carry  my  body  to  the  pro- 
mmitory  which  I  thought  so  beautiful,  and  where  I  had  determined  to  fix 
my  residence.  It  may  be  that  it  was  a  prophetic  word  which  fell  from  my 
lips,  about  my  abiding  there  for  a  season.  There  shall  ye  bury  me,  and 
ye  shall  plant  a  ct6b8  at  my  head,  and  another  at  my  feet,  and  ye  shall 
call  the  name  of  the  place  JTroMone^— Cape  Cross— through  all  future 
time." 

Thorwald  died,  as  he  anticipated,  of  his  wound,  and  was  buried  by  his 
companions  in  the  manner  which  he  had  directed.    It  will  be  recollected 

^that  his  brother  Leif  was  the  first  convert  to  Christianity  in  Greenland ; 

and  it  was  doubtless  by  him,  that  Thorwald  had  been  instructed  in  the 

new  religion.    The  companions  of  Thorwald  returned  to  Leifs  Booths ; 

and  the  following  spring,  (1005,)  they  sailed  again  for  Greenland. 

JBalamesBf  or  Keel  Cape,  is  supposed,  by  the  Danish  Society  of  An- 

.  tiquaries,  as  we  remarked  just  now,  to  be  Cape  Cod.  Admitting^  this 
supposition  to  be  correct,  the  promontory  where  Thorwald  was  buried 
most  be  somewhere  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  Danish  Society  suppose 
it  to  he  either  Gurnet  Point,  near  Plymouth,  or  Alderton  Point,  at  the 
extremity  of  Nantasket  Beach,  near  Boston.  On  their  map.  Gurnet  Point 
is  marked*  as  Krossanesj  or  Cape  Cross.  On  the  other  supposition,  the 
monument  of  Thorwald  would  &11  within  the  precincts  of  the  little  village 
of  Hull,  which  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ci  Boston. 

«  On  the  return  of  the  expedition  to  Greenland,  Thorstem,  a  third  son  of 
Erie,  determined  to  proceed  to  Wineland,  and  bring  back  his  brother's 
body.  He  accordingly  fitted  out  the  same  ship,  with  a  crew  of  twenty-five 
men ;  taking  also  with  him  his  wife  Gudrida.    This  voyage  proved  an  on* 
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auccessful  one*  They  were  tossed  about  upon  the  ocean  all  summer  with 
out  knowing  where  they  were,  until  at  the  opening  of  the  winter  they 
finally  reached  Qreenknd.  Thorstein  died  soon  after,  and  his  widow 
Qudrida  returned  to  the  family  residence  at  Ericsfiord. 

N  the  course  of  the  following  year,  (1006,) 
there  arrived  in  Greenland  two  ships  from 
Iceland,  one  of  them  commanded  by  Thor- 
finn,  significantly  called  Karhefht^  that 
is,  a  man  of  promise.     He  was  a  wealthy 
and  powerful  person  of  illustrious  lineage, 
being  descended  from  Norwegian,  Danish, 
^  Swedish,  Scotch  and  Irish  ancestors ;  some 
of  whom  were  kings,  or  of  royal  descent. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Snorre  Thorbrand- 
son,  also  a  person  of  distinction  in  Iceland.    They  remained  in  Green- 
land through  the  year,  and  kept  the  festival  of  Yule,  or  Christmas,*  at 
Brattalid,  the  residence  of  Eric,  who  was  now  dead.     During  the  winter, 
Thorfinn  became  enamoured  of  Gudrida,  the  widow  of  Thorstein,  and  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  Leif  to  marry  her.     The  discovery  and  exploration 
of  the  new-found  region  of  Wmtland  the  Oood  were  still  the  principal 
subjects  of  conversation  in  the  family.    Thorfinn  was  strongly  urged  by 
his  wite,  and  other  friends,  to  undertake  a  voyage  in  that  direction,  which 
he  finally  determined  to  do.     Accordingly,  the  following  spring,  (lOOT*) 
he  fitted  out  an  expedition,  composed  of  three  ships,  carrying  a  hundred 
and  forty  men.     He  took  the  command  himself  of  one  of  the  vessels,  on 
board  of  which  he  W&s  accompanied  by  his  wife  Gudrida  and  his  friend 
Snorre.     One  of  the  other  ships  was  commanded  by  Biame  Grimolfson, 
of  Breidefiord,  and  Thorhall  Gamlason,  of  Austfiord,  in  Iceland.     The 
third  belonged  to  Thorwald,  who  had  married  a  natural  daughter  of  Eric, 
named  Freydisa.     She  accompanied  her  husband,  who  also  took  with  him 
Thorhall,  an  experienced  huntsman,  and  confidentiaji  servant  of  the  late 
Eric.    With  this  little  fleet,  about  equal  in  force  to  that  with  which  Colum- 
bus made  his  first  vojrage^  Thorfinn  set  sail  from  Qreenland. 

After  landing  at  Helluland  and  Markhnd,  he  proceeded  on  a  south-west 
course,  having  the  land  on  his  right,  until  he  came  to  Kialamess.  This 
Cape  is  described  in  the  chronicle  of  his  voyiage,  as  consisting  of  unexplored 
deserts,  skirted  by  a  long,  sandy  shore,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
I\irdu9trandai^^^  far  extended  strand,  or  as  some  explain  it,  a  wondrous 
strand,  or  beach.  Here  the  navigators  remained  a  few  days,  and  made 
some  slight  exploration  of  the  country ;  in  the  course  of  which  they  found 
grapes  and  wheat  growing  wild.  They  then  cont;inued  their  course,  until 
they  came  to  a  frith  or  inlet  at  the  entrance  of  which  was  an  isknd.  The 
currents  ran  with  great  rapidity  round  the  islands,  and  in  the  frith  itself* 
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in  allusion  to  which  circumatance,  Thorfinn  gave  the  isjand  the  name  of 
Straum-Ey — Stream  Island,  and  the  inlet  that  of  Straum-Fiord — Stream- 
frith.  They  found  the  island  frequented  by  such  an  immense  number  ol 
birds,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  walk,  without  treading  upon  their 
eggs.  Here  Thorfinn  landed,  and  fixed  his  residence  for  the  winter.  The 
fcJlowing  spring,  Thorhall  set  forth  with  eight  of  the  men,  in  search  of 
Wineland,  but  was  driven  by  westerly  gales  across  the  ocean,  upon  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  where  they  were  made  slaves.  Thorfinn  with  the  rest 
of  the  company  took  the  other  direction,  to  the  south-west,  and  soon 
reached  Leif 's  Booths,  which  were  situated,  as  has  been  seen,  on  the  shore 
of  a  lake  that  discharged  its  waters  into  the  ocean,  through  a  river. 
Before-  the  mouth  of  the  river  there  were  large  islands.  Thorfinn  gave  to 
the  lake  the  name  of  Zfi^p— equivalent  to  haven  or  bay.  He  found  wheat 
growing  wild  on  the  low  grounds,  and  vines  on  the  hills. 

The  Northmen  erected  additional  dwelling-houses,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  bay,  and  passed  the  winter  at  this  place.  The  climate  appeared 
to  them,  as  it  had  to  Leif  and  his  company,  extremely  mild.  No  snow 
fen,  and  the  cattle  were  kept  out  at  pasture  through  the  winter.  Early  in 
the  spring,  the  settlement  was  visited  by  the  natives  in  canoes,  who  car* 
ried  on  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Northmen,  exchanging  furs  for 
milk-soup  and  cloth.  About  this  time,  Gudrida,  the  wife  of  Thorfinn, 
gave  birth  to  a  sop,  who  was  named  Snorre.    At  the  opening  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  winter,  the  natives  appeared  again,  in  greater  numbers,  and  witli 
hostile  intentions.  A  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  som^  of  the  Northmen 
were  killed,  but  in  which  the  natives  were  finally  repulsed,  not  without . 
the  active -interference  of  the  Northern  women,  and  particularly  Freydisa, 
The  hostile  disposition  shown  by  the  natives,  seems  to  have  satisfied  the 
Northmen,  that  the  country,  notwithstanding  its  natural  advantages,  would 
be  an  uncomfortable  residence.  They  accordingly  determined  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  a  settlement,  and  prepare  for  returning  to  Greenland. .  With 
this  view,  they  left  Hop,  and  proceeded  to  Straum-Ey,  where  they  passed 
the  next  winter.  The  following  spring,  (1011,)  after  a  three  years*  abode, 
they  took  their  departure  from  Wineland',  and  having  touched  on  the 
way  at  other  points  on  the  coast,  and  taken  on  board  some  of  the  nativciSi 
arrived  safely  in  Greenland. 

The  island,  called,  by  the  Northmen,  Straum-Ey,  is  supposed  by  the 
Danish  Antiqdaries  to  be  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Straum-fiord,  Buzzard's 
Bay.  It  is  a  rather  remarkable  coincidence,  between  the  present  state 
of  those  islands,  and  the  description  given  in  the  narrative,  that  one  or 
more  of  them  are  now  denominated  Egg  Islands.  The  name'  Hop  is  sup- 
posed by  the  Society  to  be  retained  in  the  Mount  Hope  of  the  present 
day.  The  bay  described  in  the  narrative,  is  Mount  Hope  Bay ;  and  the 
river  which  runs  from  it  into  the  ocean,  Pocasset  River.  Leif 's  Booths, 
ts  has  been  remarked  before,  were  supposed  to  have  been  placed  upon  the 
shore  of  Mount  Hope  Bay,  and  Thorfinn  is  believed  to  have  erected  his 
houses,  which  are  said  to  have  been  on  higher  ground,  on  the  elevation 
above.  - 

Such  are  the  principal,  particulars  given  in  the  chronicles  of  the  most 
important  expedition  which  was  ever  fitted  out  by  the  Northmen  for  the 
exploration  of  the  new-found  region.  It  appears  to  have  resulted  in  the 
abandonment,  by  those  who  were  engaged  in  it,  of  the  pkm  of  establishing 
a  colony,  on  account  of  the  ferocious  character  of  the  natives.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Greenland,  Thorfinn  engaged  in  trading  expeditions  to  Norway, 
and  in  1016  purchased  an  estate  in  Iceland,  where  he  passed  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  His  son,  Snorre,  who  was  bom  in  Wineland,  succeeded 
him  in  the  estate  and  became  a  person  of  high  consideration  in  the  coun- 
try. •  On  the  marriage  of  Snorre,  his  mother,  Gudrida,  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome,  and  after  her  return  retired  to  a  convent  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
A  numerous  and  illustrious  progeny  descended  from  Thorfinn,  through  his 
American-bom  son,  Snorre,  among  whcmi  may  be  mentioned  Bishop 
Thorlak,  (a  grandson  of  Snorre,  by  his  daughter  Elfrida,)  who  was  the 
author  of  the  oldest  work  on  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Iceland,  published  in 
1128.  To  him  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  accounts  of  the  voyagee 
of  his  ancestors  to  Wineland.  The  record  of  the  several  generations  of 
this  remarkable  &mily  has  been  continued  unbroken  up  to  the  present  day. 
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.^be  list  of  the  descendants  of  Thorfinn  includes  a  large  number  of  persons 
difltingQidied  in  different  wa3rs  in  the  administration  and  magistracy  of  the 
northern  kingdoms — ^in  the  church,  in  letters,  and  the  arts.  Among  them 
are  priests,  professors,  judges,  bishops,  earls  and  ambassadors.  One  of 
them  married  a  sister  of  the  Danish  historian,  Torfsus,  whose  connection 
with  the  &mily  may,  perhaps,  have  led  him  to  undertake  the  work  on 
Wineland,  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Among  the  representatives  of 
Thorfinn  and  Gudrida,  now  living,  or  deceased  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  are  three  professors  at  the  University  of  Copenha- 
gen, one  of  whom,  Finn  Magnussen,  is  still  living ; — ^the  late  Chief  Justice 
d  Iceland,  Magnus  Stevenson ; — ^the  late  Bishop  of  Iceland,  Geir  Yidalin : 
— ^md  finally  no  less  a  personage  than  the  celebrated  Bertel  Thorwaldsen 
since  the  death  of  Canova,  by  general  acknowledgment,  the  first  sculptor 
of  the  age. 

Snhsequently  to  the  great  expedition  of  Thorfinji,  there  are  very  few 
particulars  mentioned  in  the  Icelandic  writers  respecting  the  new-found 
regions.  These  appear  to  have  been  pretty  soon  virtually  abandoned,  and 
finally  ahno^  forgotten.^  The  same  year,  however,  (1011,)  in  which 
Thcfffinn  returned,  Freydisa,  who  had  accompanied  him,  fitted  out  a  single 
ship,  in  which  she  sailed  herself,  in  company  with  two  Norwegians,  Helge 
and  Finnlx^,  recently  arrived  in  Greenland,  a  crew  of  about  thirty-five 
men  and  a  number  of  women.  She  returned  the  next  year,  without  hav- 
ing attempted  a  settlement,  and  her  companions  are  represented  as  having 
destroyed  each  other  in  private  quarrels.* 

In  1026,  an  Icelander  named  Gudleif  embarked  for  Dublin.  The  ves- 
sel being  driven  out  of  her  course,  came  near  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
American  shore,  where  the  crew  were  seized  by  the  natives  and  carried 
into  the  interior.  Here  they  were  accosted  by  a  venerable  chief,  who 
addressed  them  in  their  own  language,  and  inquired  alter  several  persons 
in  Iceland.  He  refused  to  tell  his  name ;  but  as  he  sent  a  present  of  a 
gold  ring  to  Thurid^  the  sister  of  Suorre  Gode,  and  a  sword  to  her  son, 
he  was  supposed  to  be  Biome  the  Bard,  who  had  been  her  lover,  who  had 
left  Iceland  in  the  year  098. 

After  this  period  we  nave  but  few  and  scattered  notices  of  the  colony 
of  the  Northmen  in  America.  The  conquests  of  this  enterprising  people 
IB  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  are  sofikient  to  account  for  their  abandon- 
ment, not  only  of  the  colony  on  the  shores  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massa- 
chusetts^ but  of  the  larger  and  older  colony  of  Chreenland.  It  suited  their 
warlike  propensities  better  to  make  descents  on  the  shorrs  (^  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  thair  to  cultivate  their  distant  colonies  on  the  compara- 
tively inhospitable  shores  of  North  America. 

.    *  Democntie  Review,  April,  1838. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  COLUMBUS. 

OLUMBUS^  notwithstand- 
ing the  discovery  of  Ame* 
rica  by  the  Northmen,  de- 
serves as  much  credit  for 
his  noble  enterprise,  as 
though  the  continent  had 
never  been  previously  vi- 
sited by  any  European. 
He  was  probably  ignorant 
oi  what  had  "been  don\9  by 
the  Northmen,  or  if  he 
acquired  any  knowledge  of  their  discoveries,  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
would  ever  imagine  there  was  any  ccmnection  between  the  inhospitable 
countries  which  they  described  and  the  luxuriant  Indies  which  he  sought 
Christopher  Columbus  was  bom  at  Ckmoa  in  1441.  It  has  been 
aflserted  diat  his  origin  was  humble.  This  is  of  the  least  possible  conse- 
quence, or  it  would  not  be  difficuk  to  produce  evidence  that  he  was  well 
descended.  He  studied  awhile  at  Pavia,  but  quitted  the  *umversity  at  an 
early  period  to  follow  a  maritime  life.  Between  thirty  and  forty  years 
were  spent  by  him  in  voyages  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  during  which 
geometry,  astronomy,  and  cosmography,  occupied  much  of  his  attention 
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At  length  he  settled  at  Lisbon,  where  he  mamed  the  orphan  daughter  of 
Palestrello,  an  Italian  navigator. 

From  a  long  and  close  application  to  the  study  of  geography  and  navi- 
gation,  Columbus  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  true  figure  of  the 
earthy  much  superior  to  the  general  notions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
In  order  that  the  terraqueous  globe  might  be  properly  balanced,  and  the 
lands  and  seas  proportioned  to  each  other,  he  was  led  to  conceive  that 
mother  continent  was  necessary.  Other  reasons  induced  him  to  believe 
that  this  continent  was  connected  with  the  East  Indies.  As  early  as  the 
year  1474,  he  communicated  his  ingenious  theory  to  Paul,  a  ph3Fsician  of 
Florence,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  cosmography.  He  warmly  ap- 
proved it,  and  encouraged  Columbus  in  an  undertaking  so  laudable,  and 
which  promised  so  much  benefit  to  the  world.  Having  fully  satisfied 
himself  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  his  system,  he  became  impatient  to 
reduce  it  to  practice.  The  first  step  towards  this  was  to  secure  the 
patronage  of  some  of  the  European  powers.  Accordingly  he  laid  his 
scheme  before  the  senate  of  Genoa,  making  his  native  country  the  first 
ofier  of  his  services.  They  rejected  his  proposals,  as  the  dream  of  a 
chimerical  projector.  He  next  applied  to  John  II.,  king  of  Portugal^  a 
monarch  of  an  enterprising  genius,  and  no  incompetent  judge  of  naval 
afiirs.  The  king  listened  to  him  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  and 
referred  the  consideration  of  his  plan  to  a  number  of  eminent  cosmogra- 
phers,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  consult  in  matters  of  this  kind.  These 
men,  from  mean  and  interested  views,  started  innumerable  objections,  and 
adced  many  captious  questions,  on  purpose  to  betray  Columbus  into  a  full 
explanation  of  his  system.  Having  done  this,  they  advised  the  king  to 
despatch  a  vessel,  secretly,  in  order  to  attempt  the  proposed  discovery,  by 
following  exactly  the  course  which  Columbus  had  pointed  out. 

^^/^'    OHNt  forgetting  on  this  occa^on  the  sen- 
tune  nts    becoming  a   monarch,   meanly 
t^*r"^y/£f  adopted  their  perfidious  counsel.     Upoii* 
discovering  this   dishonourable  tranms^, 
tion,  Columbtis,   with   an   Indignalton  naiiird  W- 
an   ingenuous   mind,  quitted   the   kingdom,   and 


landed  in  Spain  in  1484*     Here  he  rrj 
his  scheme,  in  person,  to  Ferdinand  and 
who  at  that  lime  goreraed  the  unittrd  kin^ 
of  Castile  and  Arrogon,     They  injudicir^i 
it  to  the  examiuation  of  unskilful  judges,  who,  ignomr> 
pTOClptcs  on  which  Columbus  founded  his  theory,  rejected  it  as  abfi 
QpOQ  the  credit  of  a  maxim  under  which  the  ignorant  and  indnltin^  J| 
9?tiy  age,  shelter  themselveSf  **  That  it  is  presumptuous  in  uij  prticiii 
t«p|i099  that  he  alone  possesses  knowledge  superior  to  all  tllA 
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kind  united."  They  maintained,  likewise,  that  if  there  were  really  any 
such  countries  as  Columbus  pretended,  they  would  not  hare  remained  so 
long  concealed ;  nor  would  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  former  ages  have 
left  the  glory  of  this  discovery  to  an  obscure  Genoese  pilot. 

EANWHBLE  Columbus,  who  had  experienced 

the  uncertain  issue  of  applications  to  kings,  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  sending  into  England 
his  brother  Bartholomew,  to  whom  he  had  fully 
communicated  his  ideas,'  to  negotiate  the  matter 
with  Henry  VII.  On  his  voyage  to  England 
^    he  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  who  stripped 
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him  of  every  thing,  and  detained  him  a  prisoner  several  years.  At  length 
he  made  his  escape,  and  arrived  at  London  in  extreme  indigence,  where 
he  employed  himself  some  time  in  selling  maps.  With  his  gains  he  pur- 
chased a  decent  dress,  and  in  person  presented  to  the  king  the  proposals 
which  his  brother  had  intrusted  to  his  management.  Notwithstanding 
Henry's  excessive  caution  and  parsimony,  he  received  the  proposals  of 
Columbus  with  more  approbation  than  any  monarch  to  whom  they  had 
been  presented. 

After  several  unsuccessful  applications  to  other  European  powers 
of  less  note,  Columbus  was  induced,  by  the  entreaty  and  interposition  of 
Perez,  a  man  of  considemble  learning,  and  of  some  credit  with  Queen 
Isabella,  to  apply  again  to  the  court  of  Spain.  This  application,  after 
much  warm  debate  and  several  mortifying  repulses,  proved  at  last  success- 
ful, though  not  without  the  most  vigorous  and  persevering  exertions  of 
Cluintanilla  and  Santangel,  two  vigilant  and  discerning  patrons  of  Colum-. 
bus,  whose  meritorious  zeal  in  promoting  this  grand  design  entitles  their 
names  to  an  honourable  place  in  history.  It  was,  however,  to  Clueen 
Isabella,  the  munificent  patroness  of  his  public-spirited  enterprise,  that 
Columbus  ultimately  owed  his  success.  Having  thus  obtained  the  assist- 
ance of  the  court,  a  squadron  of  three  small  vessels  was  fitted  out, 
victualled  for  12  months,  and  furnished  with  90  men.  The  whole  expense 
did  not  exceed  J64000.  Of  this  small  squadron  Columbus  was  appointed 
admiral. 

On  the  8d  of  August,  1492,  Columbus  left  Spain  in  the  presence  of  a 
crowd  of  spectators,  who  united  their  supplications  to  heaven  for  his  suc- 
cess. He  steered  directly  for  the  Canary  Islands,  where  he  arrived  and 
refitted,  as  well  as  he  could,  his  crazy  and  ill-appointed  fleet.  Hence  he 
sailed,  September  6th,  a  due  western  course  into  an  unknown  ocean. 
Columbus  now  foupd  a  thousand  unforeseen  hardships  to  encounter,  which 
demanded  all  his  jydgment,  fortitude,  and  address  to  Surmount.  Besides 
the  diflkulties,  unavoidable  from  the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  he  had  to 
struggle  with  those  woich  arose  from  the  ignorance  and  timidity  of  the 
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people  under  his  command.  On  the  14th  of  September  he  was  astonished 
to  find  that  the  magnetic  needle  in  their  compass  did  not  point  exactly  to 
the  polar  star,  but  varied  towards  the  west ;  and  as  they  proceeded,  this 
Tariation  increased.  This  new  phenomenon,  which  is  now  familiar 
though  the  cause  remains  one  of  the  arcana  of  nature,  filled  the  com- 
panions of  Columbus  with  terror.  Nature  itself  seemed  to  have  sustained 
.  a  change  ;  and  the  only  guide  they  had  left,  to  point  them  to  a  safe  retreat 
from  an  unbounded  and  trackless  ocean,  was  about  to  fail  them.  Co- 
Imnbus,  with  no  less  quickness  than  ingenuity,  assigned  a  reason  for  this 
appearance,'  which,  though  it  did  not  satisfy  himself, 'seemed  so  plausible 
to  them,  that  it  dispelled  ^heir  fears,  or  silenced  their  murmurs  for  some 
time.  The  sailors,  howerer,  discontented  and  alarmed  at  their  distance . 
from  land,  several  times  mutinied,  and  once  proposed  to  throw  their 
admiral  overboard. 

Columbus  was  now  fully  sensible  of  his  perilous  -situation.  He  had 
observed,  with  great  uneasiness,  the  fatal  operation  of  ignorance  and  of 
fear  in  producing  disaffection  amonfi;  his  crew ;  and  saw  that  it  was  now 
ready  to  burst  out  into  open  mutiny.  He  retained,  however,  perfect 
presence  of  mind.  He  affected  to  seem  ignorant  of  their  machinations. 
Notwithstanding  the  agitation  and  solicitude  of  his  own  mind,  he  ap- 
peared with  a  cheerful  coimtenance;  like  a  man  satisfied  with  the 
progress  which  he  had  made,  and  confident  of  success.  Sometimes  he 
employed  all  the  arts  of  insinuation  to  soothe  his  men.     Sometimes  he 

endeaYoored  to  work  upon  their  ambition  or  avarice,  by  nv&gnificent 
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descriptions  of  the  fame  and  wealth  which  they  were  about  to  acquire 
On  other  occasions  he  assumed  a  tone  of  authority,  and  threatened  them 
with  rengeance  from  their  sorereign,  if,  by  their  dastardly  behaviour, 
they  should  defeat  this  noble  effort  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  to 
exalt  the  Spanish  name  above  that  of  every  other  nation*  Even  with 
seditious  sailors,  the  words  of  a  man  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
reverence  were  weighty  and  persuasive ;  and  not  only  restrained  them 
from  those  violent  excesses  which  they  meditated,  but  prevailed  with  them 
to  accompany  their  admiral  for  some  time  longer.  As  they  proceeded,  the 
indications  of  approaching  land  seemed  to  be  more  certain,  and  excited 
hope  in  proportion.  The  birds  began  to  appear  in  flocks,  making  towards 
the  south-west. 

Columbus,  in  imitation  of  the  Portuguese  navigators,  who  had  been 
guided  in  several  of  their  discoveries  by  the  motion  of  birds,  ahered  his 
course  from  due  west  towards  that  quarter  whither  they  pointed  their 
flight.  But  after  holding  on  for  several  da3rs  in  this  new  direction  without 
any  better  success  than  formerly,  having  seen  no  object  during  30  days 
but  the  sea  and  the  sky,  the  hopes  of  his  companions  subsided  faster  than 
they  had  risen;  their  fears  revived  with  additional  force;  impatience, 
rage,  and  despair  appeared  in  every  countenance.  All  sense  of  subordi- 
nation was  lost. 

The  officers,  who  had  hitherto  concurred  with  Columbus  in  opinion, 
and  supported  his  authority,  now  took  part  with  the  private  men :  they 
assembled  tumultuously  on  the  deck,  expostulated  with  their  commander, 
mingled  threats  with  their  expostulations,  and  required  him  instantly  to 
tack  about  and  to  return  to  Europe.  Columbus  perceived  that  it  would 
be  of  no  avail  to  have  recourse  to  any  of  his  former  arts,  which,  having 
been  tried  so  oflen,  had  lost  their  eflect ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
rekindle  any  zeal  fpr  the  success  of  the  expedition  among  men  in  whose 
breasts  fear  had  extinguished  every  generous  sentiment.  He  saw  that  it 
was  no  less  vain  to  think  of  emplojring  either  gentle  or  severe  measures, 
to  quell  a  mutiny  so  general  and  so  violent. 

It  was  necessary,  on  all  these  accounts,  to  soothe  passions  which  la 
could  no  longer  command,  and  to  give  way  to  a  torrent  too  impetuous  to 
be  checked.  He  promised  solemnly  to  his  men  that  he  would  comply 
with  their  request,  provided  they  would  accompany  him,  and  obey  his 
commands  for  three  .days  longer ;  and  if,  during  that  time,  land  were  not 
discovered,  he  would  then  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  direct  his  course 
back  to  Spain.  Enraged  as  the  sailors  were,  and  impatient  to  turn  their 
&ces  again  towards  their  native  country,  this  proposition  did  not  appear 
to  them  unreasonable.  Nor  did  Columbus  hazard  much  in  confinmg 
himself  to  a  term  so  short. 

The  presages  of  discovering  land  were  now  so  numerous  and  promising, 
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that  he  deemed  them  infallible.  For  some  days  the  somiding  line  reached 
the  hoCtomy  and  the  soil  which  't  brought  up  indicated  land  to  be  at  no 
great  distance.  The  flocks  of  birds  increased ;  and  were  composed  not 
only  of  searfowl,  but  of  such  land  birds  as  could  not  be  supposed  to  fly 
kr  firom  the  shore.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  observed  a  cane  floating  which 
seemed  to  be  newly  cut,  and  likewise  a  piece  of  timber  artificially  carved. 
The  sailors  aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  the  branch  of  a  tree  with  red  berries 
perfectly  fresh.  The  clouds  around  the  setting  sun  assumed  a  new  ap- 
pearance ;  the  air  was  more  mild  and  warm ;  and,  during  night,  the  wind 
became  unequal  and  variable. 

From  all  these  symptoms,  Columbus  was  so  confident  of  being  near 
land,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  October,  after  public  praters  for 
success,  he  ordered  the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  ships  to  lie  by,  keeping 
strict  watch,  lest  they  should  be  driven  ashore  in  the  night.  During  this 
interval  of  suspense  and  expectation,  no  man  shut  his  eyes ;  all  kept  upon 
deck,  gazing  intently  towards  that  quarter  where  they  expected  to  dis- 
cover the  land  which  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  their  wishes.  About 
two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus,  standing  on  the  forecastle,  observed 
a  b'ght  at  a  distance,  and  privately  pointed  it  out  to  Pedro  Guttierez,  a 
page  of  the  queen's  wardrobe.  Quttierez  perceived  it,  and  calling  to 
Salcedo,  comptroller  of  the  fleet,  all  three  saw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were 
carried  from  place  to  place.  At  2  o'clock  next  morning  Roderic  Triana 
discovered  land,  and  the  joyful  soimd  of  Land  I  land  J  was  heard  from 
the  Pinta,  which  kept  always  ahead  of  the  other  ships.  But  having 
been  deceived  so  oflen  by  fallacious  appearances,  every  man  was  now 
become  slow  of  belief,  and  waited,  in  all  the  anguish  of  uncertainty  and 
impatience,  for  the  return  of  day. 

As  soon  as  morning  dawned,  all  doubts  and  fears  were  dispelled.  From 
every  ship  an  island  was  seen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whose  flat 
and  verdant  fields,  well  stored  with  wood  and  watered  with  many  rivulets, 
presented  the  aspect  of  a  delightful  country.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta 
instantly  began  the  Te  Deum^  as  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  God ;  and 
were  joined  by  those  of  the  other  ships,  with  tears  of  joy  and  transports 
of  congratulation. 

This  office  of  gratitude  to  heaven  was  followed  by  an  act  of  justice  to 
dietr  commander.  They  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Columbus  with 
feelings  of  self-condemnation  mingled  with  reverence.  They  implored 
him  to  pardoii  their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  inaolencoy  which  had 
created  him  so  much  unnecessary  disquiet,  and  had  so  oflen  obstructed  the 
prosecution  of  his  well-concerted  plan ;  and  passing,  in  the  waimth  of 
their  admiration,  from  one  extreme  to  another,  they  now  pronounced  the 
man  whom  they  had  so  lately  reviled  and  threatened,  to  be  a  person 
iaq>iied  br  Heaven  with  sagacity  and  fortitude  more  than  human,  in  order 
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to  accomplish  a  design  so  far  beyond  the  ideas  and  conception  of  all  former 
ages.  As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  their  boats  were  manned  and  armed. 
They  rowed  towards  the  island  with  their  colours  displayed,  with  warlike 
music,  and  other  martial  pomp.  As  they  approached  the  coast,  they  saw  it 
covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had 
drawn  together,  whose  attitudes  and  gestures  expressed  wonder  and  asto- 
ftishment  at  the  strange  objects  which  presented  themselves  to  their  view. 
Columbus  was  the  first  European  who  set  foot  in  the  New  World 
w'hich  he  had  discovered.  He  landed  in  a  rich  dress  and  with  a  naked 
sword  in  his  hand.  His  men  followed;  <«nd,  kneeling  down,  they  all 
kissed  the  ground  which  they  had  so  lotxg  desired  to  see.  They  next 
erected  a  crucifix,  and,  prostrating  themselves  before  it,  retumed  thanks 
to  God  for  conducting  their  voyage  to  such  a  happy  issue.  The  island 
was  one  of  the  Bahama  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  San  Sal- 
vador,  and  took  possession  of  ft  m  the  name  of  their  Catholic  Majesties. 
In  this  first  voyage  he  discovered  several  other  of  the  Lucayo  or  Bahama 
Islands,  with  those  of  Cuba  and  Hispaniola.  The  natives  considered  the 
Spaniards  as  divinities,  and  the  discharge  of  the  artillery  as  their  thunder . 
they  fell  prostrate  at  the  sound.  He  afterwards  touched  at  several  of* 
tlie  islands  in  the  same  cluster,  inquiring  everjrwhere  for  gold,  which 
he  bought  was  the  only  object  of  commerce  worth  his  attention.     In 
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Steering  southward  he  discovered  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Hispaniola, 
abounding  in  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  inhabited  by  a  humane  and 
hospitable  people. 

On  his  return  he  was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  which  had  nearly  proved 
iiUal  to  his  ships  and  their  crews.  At  a  crisis  when  all  was  given  up  for 
lost,  Columbus  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  retire  into  his  cabin,  and 
to  write  upon  parchment  a  short  account  of  his  voyage  ;  this  he  wrapped 
in  an  oiled  cloth,  which  he  enclosed  in  a  cake  of  wax,  put  it  into  a  tight 
cask,  and  threw  it  into  the  sea,  in  hopes  that  some  fortunate  accident 
might  preserve  a  deposit  of  so  much  importance  to  the  world. 

He  arrived  at  Palos  in  Spain,  whence  he  had  sailed  the  year  before,  on  the 
15th  of  March,  1493.  He  was  welcomed  with  all  the  acclamations  which 
the  populace  are  ever  ready  to  bestow  on  great  and  glorious  characters ; 
and  the  court  received  him  with  marks  of  the  greatest  respect. 

In  September,  1493,  Columbus  sailed  upon  his  second  voyage  to 
America,  during  the  performance  of  which  he  discovered  the  islands  of 
EXsminica,  Marigalante,  Guadaloupe,  Montserrat,  Antigua,  Porto  Rico 
and  Jamaica ;  and  returned  to  Spain  in  1496.  In  1498  he  sailed  a  thira 
time  for  America,  and  on  the  1st  of  August  attained  the  great  object  of 
hit  ambition,  by  discovering  the  Continbnt  of  America,  near  the  mouth 
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of  the  Oronoko.  He  then  coasted  along  westwardy  making  other  dis- 
ccyeries  for  two  hundred  leagues,  to  Cape  Vela,  from  which  he  crossed 
over  to  Hispaniola. 

Columbus  lived  to  experience  the  ingratitude  of  the  sovereigns  whom 
he  had  so  faithfully  served.  They  sought  to  deprive  him  of  the  reward 
they  had  promised ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  long  and  expensive  lawsuit  that 
his  son  succeeded  at  last  in  establishing  his  rights  and  founding  a  noble 
family,  whose  descendants  are  still  among  the  highest  grandees  of  Spain. 

Columbus's  readiness  and  address  are  well  illustrated  by  the  following 
anecdote  :-^'*  Soon  after  Columbus's  return  from  his  first  voyage,  a 
splendid  entertainment  was  proposed,  to  which  he  was  invited,  again  to 
recount  the  particulars  of  his  voyage  in  a  more  familiar  and  detailed 
manner  than  he  had  done  before.  There  were  many  of  the  courtiers 
who  secretly  envied  the  good  fortune  of  Columbus,  and  tried  to  disparage 
his  success,  by  hinting  that  anybody  might  have  done  the  same  thing — 
that  there  was  nothing  very  marvellous  in  discovering  a  western  world— 
that,  if  he  had  not  done  it,  somebody  else  would— that  the  thing  was, 
after  all,  by  no  means  difficult.  Upon  this  Columbus  took  up  an  egg, 
and  civilly  asked  those  present  if  they  could  make  it  stand  on  either  of 
its  ends.  The  courtiers  tried,  and  tried,  and  tried  again  without  success ; 
and,  after  a  while,  were  forced  to  give  up  the  point.  *  You  see,'  said 
Columbus, '  it  is  impossible.'  Columbus  then  gave  the  egg  a  slight  blow 
on  one  end,  so  as  just  to  break  in  the  shell.  The  egg  stood  inmiediately. 
*  There,*  said  he,  *  it  is  possible,  after  all ;  but  I  found  out  the  way  to  do 
it,  which  none  of  you  could.'  The  queen  laughed  heartily,  and  declared 
that  Columbus  was  the  victor." 
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DISCOVERIES  OF  VESPUCIUS. 


MERICUS  VESPUCIUS,  more  properly 
called  Amerigo  Vespucdf  was  bom  at  Florence 
March  9,  1451.  He  was  early  instructed 
in  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  geo- 
graphy, in  his  native  city.  In  1490  he  went 
to  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  trading,  and  was 
at  Seville  when  Columbus  was  making  prepa- 
rations for  his  second  T03rage.  The  success 
of  Columbus's  undertaking  excited  Vespucci 
to  give  up  trade,  and  explore  these  newly 
discovered  countries. 
According  to  his  own  account,  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  entered  on  his 
first  voyage,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Ojeda,  May  20, 1497,  who 
left  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  with  four  ships,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  thirty- 
seven  days,  reached  the  main  land  of  America,  explored  the  bay  of 
Pana  and  the  coast  for  several  hundred  miles,  and,  afler  eighteen  months, 
returned  to  Spain,  and  was  received  with  distinction  by  the  court  at 
Seville. 

In  May,  1499,  he  began  his  second  voyage,  the  fruit  of  which  was  the 
discovery  of  a  multitude  of  small  islands.  This  is  his  own  account. 
But  It  is  fully  proved,  that  no  such  voyage  as  the  one  first  mentioned  was 
and  that  his  first  expedition  to  the  new  continent  was  in  1499, 
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under  the  command  of  Ojeda,  a  year  after  the  discovery  and  examination 
of  that  part  of  the  coast  by  Columbus.  Other  .accounts  of  Vespucci  are, 
also,  inconsistent  with  the  statement  above  given.  After  this,  he  entered 
the  service  of  King  Emanuel  of  Portugal,  and  made  two  voyages  in 
Portuguese  ships :  the  first.  May  10,  1601 ;  the  second.  May  10,  1503. 
The  object  of  this  last  voyage  was  to  find  a  westerly  passage  to  Malacca. 
Amerigo  arrived  at  Brazil,  and  discovered  the  Bay  of  All  Saints. 

In  1506  he  again  entered  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain,  but  made 
no  more  vojrages,  as  appears  from  memoranda,  showing  that  he  was  at 
Seville  till  1508,  at  which  time  he  was  appointed  principal  pilot.  His 
duties  were  to  prepare  charts,  and  prescribe  routes  for  vessels  in  their 
voyages  to  the  new  world,  which  soon  received  his  name.  This  honour 
certainly  belonged  to  Columbus  rather  than  to  Amerigo,  for  the  prior 
discovery  of  the  continent  by  the  former  is  not  to  be  questioned.  We 
have  a  chart  of  America  laid  down  by  Amerigo ;  a  journal  of  four  of  his 
voyages,  printed  at  Paris,  1532,  in  the  Liatin  language,  in  22  pages,  4to ; 
and  Amerigo's  Letters,  which  appeared  at  Florence  after  his  death,  pub* 
lished  by  John  Stephen  di  Carlo  da  Pavia.  Vespucci  died  at  Seville  in 
1612 
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DISCOVERIES  OF  BALBOA. 

S^^ASCO  NUNEZ  DE  BALBOA  was  bom  in  Jerez 
de  lo8  Caballeros,  in  Estremadura,  about  the  year 
1475.  His  fiunily,  though  belonging  to  the  class  of 
hidalgos,  (or  gentlemen,)  Waa  not  in  very  affluent 
circumstances.  Yasco,  in  his  youth,  held  some  office 
in  the  house  of  Don  Pedro  Portocarrero,  lord  of 
HuelTa;  and  in  1501  he  accompanied  Bodrigo  de 
Bsstidas  in  his  voyage  of  discorery  to  the  New  World.  Bastidas  sailed 
from  Cadiz  in  October,  in  two  ressek.  It  is  not  known  whether  Balboa 
ramined  with  Bastidas  to  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  death  of  the  latter, 
or  whether  he  left  him  before,  to  settle  in  Espaftola,  (St.  Domingo ;)  but 
10  1510  Balboa  was  at  Salvatierra,  one  of  the  settlements  in  that  island, 
and,  hi  firom  haying  bettered  his  fortune,  he  was  much  in  debt. 

About  that  time,  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  and  Diego  de  Nicuesa  projected  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  the  long  haTing  granted  them  the  privilege  of  colo- 
Bizing  and  goreniing  all  those  territories  which  they  might  discover  from 
GiHpe  Yek,  (or  de  k  Vela,)  in  12»  d'  N.  lat.,  and  72^  CT  W.  long,  to  Cape 
Qryjia  ■  Dice,  in  IS""  N.^iat.  and  82^  45"  W.  long.  The  portion  of  teiri* 
tOfyaOolled  ta  Ojeda  extended  as  fiu  as  the  middle  of  the  gulf  of  Urabft, 
(or  IkneBv)  and  that  allotted  to  Nicuesa,  from  that  point  to  Cape  Oiacia*' 
•4)108.    Both  chiefs  set  sail  almost  at  the  same  time* 
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Ojeda  arrired  first,  and  landed  near  the  site  of  Cartagftuu  After 
Bofiering  seyere  losses  from  the  natives,  he  was  obliged  to  re-embark,  and 
proceeded  to  the  gulf  of  Darien,  where  he  determined  on  forming  a 
settlement  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  gulf.  With  great  difficulty  he  buflt 
a  few  houses,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  San  Sebastian.  Daily 
expecting  Bachiller  Enciso,  a  lawyer  who  belonged  to  the  expedition,  and 
who  hafl  remained  at  Espaftola  to  load  two  ships  with  men  an^  provisions, 
Ojeda  at  last  determined  to  sail  in  quest  of  him. 

Intrusting  the  command  of  th^  seitlcmcnt  to  Francisco  Pizarro,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  EspaRola,  where  he  died  in  extreme  poverty,  tlis  men,  after 
waiting  some  lime  in  rain  for  their  leader,  embarked  in  two  brigs,  and 
sailed  for  Cartagena.  On  entering  the  port  they  discovered  the  ressels 
of  Enciso.  ^  The  governor  of  Espa^ola  had  made  a  law  in  that  island, 
that  no  man  should  quit  it  before  he  had  paid  all  his  creditors.  Balboa, 
who  was  in  debt,  arid  was  anxious  to  get  away  from  the  inland,  hid  him* 
self  in  a  cask  in  Enciso's  ship,  and  when  the  vessel  was  fax  from  land 
presented  himself  to  Enciso,  who,  though  much  irritated  at  the  trick,  was 
at  last,  reconciled  by  the  entreaties  of  Balboa  and  his  friends. 

Enciso,  on  learning  the  absence  of  Ojeda,  claimed  the  chief  command ; 
and  his  men,  after  some  resistance,  submitted.  He  ordered  them  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  gulf  of  Darien ;  on  entering  which  a  violent  storm  orertook 
them,  and  after  struggling  with  the  elements  for  a  long  time,  the  resse. 
of  Enciso  was  violently  driven  against  a  rock  on  the  coast,  and  the  men,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  saved  themselves  by  swimming.  The  settle* 
ment  they  found  reduced  to  ashes.  They  next  attempted  to  penetrate  the 
country,  but  met  with  such  resistance  from  the  natives  that  they  were  obliged 
to  retire  to  the  coast.  In  this  state  of  despair  Balboa  said,  **  I  remember  to 
have  seen,  when  I  was  on  these  coasts  some  years  ago,  a  town  situated  by 
the  side  of  a  large  river  on  the  west  side  of  the  gulf:  the  inhabitants 
were  of  a  mild  character,  and  did  not  use  poisoned  arrows." 

The  suggestion  of  Balboa  was  no  sooner  made  than  it  was  eagerly 
embraced  by  alL  He  led  them  towards  the  place,  ^and  the  event  proved 
the  correctness  of  his  information.  After  a  very  obstinate  combat  with 
the  Indians,  the  Spaniards  put  them  to  flight,  entered  the  town,  and 
founded  a  settlement,  which  they  called,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  Santa 
Maria  de  la  Antigua  del  Darien,  in  S"*  dO'  N.  kt.  The  Spaniards,  after 
their  estaSlishment  there,  began  to  exchange  with  the  natives  goods  and 
trinkets  for  gold,  and  had  already  received  to  the  amount  of  twelve  thou* 
sand  dollars,  when  Enciso,  under  pain  of  death,  forbade  the  exchaiige  of 
any  thing  for  gold.  -  On  this  his  men  depoecfl  him,  and  some  of  them 
efected  Balboa  and  Zamudio  for  their  leaden.  Bui  there  waa  a  party 
still  ftuthful  to  Enciso ;  and  others,  again,  were  dewoas  to  pboe  diem* 
selves  under  Nicuesa. 
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In  the  midat  of  these  disputes  a  snip  arrived  from  Spain  with  men  and 
lynmaions  for  Nicnesa.  The  captain  distributed  part  of  his  stores  among 
the  settlers ;  and  this  circumstance  determined  the  parties  in  favour  of 
{■Kcuesa*  They  accordingly  despatched  the  vessel  in  quest  of  that  chief, 
and  found  Him  near  Portobello  in  great  distress.  Nicuesa,  indignant  at 
the  state  of  insubordination  in  the  colony,  sailed  towards  the  settlement, 
bat  he  was  not  allowed  to  land.  After  entreating  permission,  which  was 
refused  hinif  he  came  on  shore  secretly,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  Balboa. 
Here  he  was  seized  by  order  of  his  adversaries,  and  placed  in  a  miserable 
feaeel,  with  seventeen  men  who  chose  to  follow  him.  The  vessel  sailed 
for  Spain,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  at  sea. 

The  parties  of  Enciso  and  Balboa  now  resumed  their  dispute,  and 

£a]boa  gained  the  victory.    Enciso  was  placed  under  arrest,  tried,  and 

condemned  to  imprisonment  and  the  loss  of  all  his  property,  for  having 

usurped  the  command  of  Ojeda.    By  the  entreaties  of  friends,  Balboa 

granted  him  his  liberty,  on  condition  of  his  leaving  Darien.    Balboa  now 

sent  Zamudio  to  Spain  to  give  an  account  of  what  had  taken  place,  and 

having  sent  for  the  men  whom  Nicuesa  had  left  at  Portobello,  he  made  a 

fuooessfiil  expedition  into  the  country.    On  that  occasion  Balboa  became 

acquainted  with  a  very  powerful  oacique,  who  gave  him  much  useful 

infonnatioii  about  his  own  country,  and  also  about  a  very  powerful  and 

rich  state,  which,  as  he  said,  was  six  suns,  or  days,  to  the  south  of  his 

I       sfwn  country.    This  was  the  first  information  the  Spaniards  had  of  Peru. 

Balboa  and"  his  men  returned  to  Darien,  where  he  found  a  reinforcement, 

which  Ck>famibus  had  sent  from  Espanola.    The  provisions  brought  by 

I       thai  vessel  were  soon  consumed,  and  they  had,  besides,  the  misfortune  of 

I       losing  their  harvest  through  a  destructive  storm  and  inundation. 

PON  this  Balboa  sent  a  certain  Yaldivia  to 

Columbus,  giving  an  account  of  the  country 

->  discovered,  and  requesting  a  fresh  supply 

^.-_.-        ^|.  ppQyjgjQjjg  nu^  ^  thousand  men,  that 

he  niiijht  be  able  to  i:emain  in  the  country  without 
being  obliged  to.  destroy  the  natives,  and  also  to 
undertake  the  conquest  of  the  country  of  which  he 
had  rt^ceived  intelligence. 

[n  the  beginning   of  September,  1513,  Balboa 
embarked  some  of  his  men  in  one  brig  and  some 
I,  and  sailed  direct  to  Coiba,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Yeragua, 
wiieve  he  left  the  vessels,  and  proceeded  into  the  interior.    By  his  pru- 
dent policy  he  won  several  tribes  of  Indians,  and  after  a  painful  journey 
of  about  a  month,  he  arrived  on  the  $i9th  of  September  at  a  mountain, 
from  the  ranmit  of  which  the  immense  expanse  of  the  P^ific  Ocean 
nnon'his  view.    Afiected  at  the  sight,  and  Ming  upon  his  knees 
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lie  thaiilced  the  Almighty  for  having  granted  him  the  favoar  d  ditcover- 
ing  those  immense  regions,  and  then  addressing  his  companions^  he  said, 
"  Behold,  my  hrothers,  the  object  of  all  our  desires,  and  the  reward  of  all 
our  toils ;  behold  before  your  eyes  the  sea  which  was  announced  to  us« 
and  undoubtedly  its  shores  contain  the  riches  which  were  promised  to  us. 
You  are  the  first  who  have  visited  these  shores ;  yours  alone  is  the  glory 
of  reducing  these  regions  under  the  dominion  of  our  king,  and  of  leading 
its  inhabitants  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion.  Be  faithful  and 
obedient  as  you  have  hitherto  been,  and  I  promise  you  that  none  shall 
equal  you,  either  in  glory  or  riches."  His  companions  all  embraced  him, 
and  promised  to  be  faithful  to  the  last  moment.  He  then  cut  down  a  large 
tree,  and  depriving  it  of  its  branches,  erected  a  cross  upon  a  heap  of 
stones,  and  wrote  the  names  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  on  the  trunks  of, 
several  trees  round  about. 

Descending  with  his  companions  to  the  sea-shore,  Balboa,  in  fuU 
armour,  having  in  one  hand  his  sword,  and  the  standard  of  Castile  in  the 
other,  stood  upon  the  sand  imtil,  the  tide  ascending,  the  water  reached 
his  knees.  He  then  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  "Long  live  the  high  and 
powerful  king  and  queen  of  Castile.  In  their  names  I  take  possession 
of  these  seas  and  regions ;  and  if  any  other  prince,  either  Christian  or 
Pagan,  should  pretend  to  have  any  claim  or  right  to  them,  I  am  ready  to 
oppose  him,  and  to  defend  the  right  of  their  lawful  possessors."  A  notary 
then  registered  this  act,  by  which  the  Spaniards  considered  themselves  to 
be  the  lawful  possessors  of  all  that  coimtry.  To  that  part  of  the  sea  they 
gave  the  name  of  Golfo  de  San  Miguel,  on  account  of  its  having  been 
discovered  on  Michaehnas  day. 

Balboa,  after  visiting  some  of  the  islands  in  the  gulf,  returned  to  Darien. 
The  fatigues  of  the  journey  brought  upon  Balboa  a  very  dangerous  fever, 
which  obliged  him  to  be  carried  part  of  the  way  on  a  hammock  to  the 
settlement,  where  he  arrived  on  the  10th  of  January,  1514.  So  prudent 
and  conciliating  had  been  the  cond^uct  of  Balboa  towards  the  natives,  that 
having  left  a  few  of  his  men,  who  were  unable  to  follow  him,  in  an  Indian 
village,  on  his  march  to  the  Pacific,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  went  out  to 
meet  him  on  his  return,  and  presenting  tQ  him  his  soldiers,  said,  "Receive, 
brave  man,  thy  companions  uninjured,  as  they  entered  under  my  roof; 
and  may  He  who  gives  us  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  causes  the  thunder 
and  lightning,  preserve  you  and  them." 

On  arriving  at  Darien,  Balboa  gave  those  who  had  remained  in  the 
colony  their  proportionate  share  of  the  riches  acquired  in  the  expedition ; 
he  also  sent  a  messenger  to  Spain,  to  give  an  account  of  his  discovery, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  improvement  of  the  settlement*  In 
the  mean  time,  Enciso,  by  the  reports  which  he  had  spread  at  court  of  the 
misfortune  of  Nicuesa,  and  the  bad  state  of  affidrs  in  Di^rien,  had  so 
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amted  the  feelings  of  the  king  against  Balboa,  that  Ziamudio,  who 
attempted  to  exculpate  his  friend,  was  ordered  to  be  imprisoned,  and  was 
obliged  to  Conceal  himself.  The  goyemment  determined  to  appoint  a 
pezson  to  supersede  Balboa,  and  to  try  him  for  his  rebellion.  That  com- 
missiaa  was  giren  to  Pedrarias  Davila,  a  nobleman.  The  squadron  of 
Pediaiias,  consisting  of  fifteen .  hundred  men,  arrived  at  Darien  in  1514. 
Such  were  the  reports  of  his  ambition,  which  the  enemies  of  Balboa  had 
spread  in  Spain,  that  Pedrarias  expected  to  find  him  living  in  the  colon^ 
in  princely  state;  but  on  his  landing,  he  was  astonished  to  find  him 
dressed  like  the  meanest  of  his  men,  directing  and  assisting  some  Indians 
in  roofing  a  house. 

Pedrarias  communicated  to  Balboa  the  orders  which  he  had  received 
from  the  government,  to  inquire  into  his  conduct  towards  Enciso,  and  also 
respecting  the  death  of  Nicuesa,  which  his  enemie»  attributed  to  him. 
Balboa  was  placed  under  arrest  and  tried.  He  was  acquitted  of  the  !atter 
charge,  but  condemned  in  a  heavy  fine  as  damages  to  Enciso,  on  paying 
which  he  was  set  at  liberty.  Pedrarias,  however,  kept  him  without  any 
empbyment  in  the  colony,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that,  through 
ignorance  of  the  country  and  mismanagement,  the  settlers  were  reduced 
to  such  a  state  of  misery,  that  in  the  space  of  one  month  seven  hundred 
men  died  of  sickness  and  hunger.  The  new  adventurers,  expecting  to 
find  gold  in  abundance  everywhere,  ranged  about  the  country  in  search 
of  it,  and  not  finding  the  object  of  their  wishes,  treated  the  poor  Indians 
with  great  cruelty.  In  all  their  excursions  into  the  interior  they  were 
repelled  with  loss  by  the  natives.  Even  those  caciques  who  from  the 
beginning  had  been  friends  and  allies  of  the  Spaniards,  were,  through  ill 
treatment,  changed  into  their  enemies. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  friends  of  Balboa  at  home  had  so  exerted  them- 
selves in  his  fiivour,  that  they  obtained  for  him,  in  1515,  the  appointment 
of  governor  of  Darien  and  Coiba,  under  Pedrarias.  Balboa  had  informed 
Ihe  government  of  Pedrarias'^  mismanagement :  his  letter  is  dated  October ' 
10, 1515,  (see  Navarrete,  vol.  iii. ;)  but  the  appointment  of  Balboa  was  not 
in  consequence  of  that  letter,  for  it  arrived  at  Madrid  after.  Pedrarias 
was  unwilling  to  give  Balboa  his  •authority,  at  which  the  latter,  highly 
displeased,  sent  his  friend  Garabito  secretly  to  Cuba,  to  procure  sixty  men, 
with  the  view  of  making  a  settlement  near  the  Pacific.  When  Gatabito 
returned,  Pedrarias  had  given  to  Balboa  his  rank  and  title.  Qarabito 
landed  his  men  about  twenty  miles  from  Darien,  and  informed  Balboa. 
The  infonnation,  secret  as  it  was,  reached  the  ears  of  Pedrarias,  at  which 
he  was  so  indignant,  that  he  ordered  Balboa  to  be  imprisoned ;  but  on  the 
entreaties  of  the  Bishop  Cluevedo,  and  his  own  wife,  Balboa  was  released 
md  reconciled  to  his  enemy.  This  reconciliation  was  further  cemented  , 
bgr  the  maniage  of  Balboa  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  Pedrarias,  then  in 
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Spain.     Notwithstanding  this   apparent  reconciliation,  Pediarias  kepi 
Balboa  at  Darien,  and  was  always  afraid  of  empiojring  him. 

In  1517,  Piedrarias,  having  been  unsuccessful  in  all  his  attempts  to 
reduce  the  country,  sent  Balboa  in  the  direction  of  Port  Careta,  with 
orders  to  found  a  colony  there,  and  to  build  ships,  in  order  to  visit  some 
of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific.  Balboa  established  his  colony  at  Acla, 
taking  an  active  part  himself  in  the  labour  that  was  required,  both  in  the 
field  and  in  the  tovm.  With  his  men  he  ^ut  down  wood,  and  built  four 
brigs ;  but  unfortunately  the  timber  was  so  bad  that  they  proved  unfit  for 
Service. 

|HIS  disappointment  by  no  means  deterred 
Balboa.  He  found  better  timber,  built  two* 
brigs,  and  taking  in  them  as  many  men  as  he 
could  carry,  he  sailed  for  the  gulf,  and  landed 
p^^  on  one  of  the  islands.  Here  having  learned 
that*Lope  de  Sosa  had  been  appointed  by  the 
government  to  supersede  Pedrarias,  he  sent 
one  of  his  captains  to  Darien,  to  procure 
positive  information,  and  to  provide  him  with 
such  articles  as  were  requisite  for  building 
ships.  ^Qo,"  said  he  to  Garabito,  the  captain,  "and  if  Pedrarias  is  still 
governor,  he  will  supply  us  with  all  we  may  want,  and  by  the  favour  of 
God,  we  will  immediately  sail  for  our  destination."  It  is  said  that  a  sol- 
diei*,  who,  as  Balboa  uttered  the  last  words  of  his  message,  overheard  him, 
went  and  informed  Pedrarias  that  Balboa  intended  to  go  on  a  voynge  of 
discovery  on  his  own  account.  Others  say  that  Garabito,  having  fallen  in 
love  with  an  Indian  woman  kept  by  Balboa,  had  determined  to  work  his 
ruin ;  to  effect  which,  he  gave  the  same  information  to  Pedrarias. 

However  this  may  be,  Pedrarias,  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Gara- 
bito at  Santa  Maria,  ordered  Balboa  to  return  to  Ada.  Before  he  arrived 
at  that  place,  he  was  informed  by  some  friends  that  Pedrarias  had  deter- 
mined to  effect  his  ruin;  but  Balboa,  trusting  to  his  innocence,  went 
pn  till  he  met  Francisco  Pizan^  with  an  armed  force,  who  dehvered  to 
him  the  order  of  arrest  from  Pednurias.  When  Balboa  received  this 
intelligence,  he  said  to  Pizarro  !n  a  friendly  tone,  "  Was  this  the  way  in 
which  you  were  accustomed  to  meet  me  ?"  Having  arrived  at  Acla,  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  tried  on  the  very  charges  on  which  he  had 
before  been  acquitted.  Although  the  ju^ge  found  him  guilty,  he  rec(nn- 
mended  him  to  mercy,  in  consideration  of  his  services,  but  the  inflexible 
Pedrarias  answered  the  judge,  ^  If  he  is  a  criminal,  let  him  die  for  his 
crimes.**    He  was  accordingly  condemned  to  be  beheBided. 

When  Balboa  was  taken  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  the  ptj^ic  criei 
proclaimed  that  he  was  condknned  as  a  traitor  and  usuffp^of  tke 
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dominions  of  th^  king,  he  said  with  a  finn  voice,  "That  is  a  gioss  false- 
hood^ as  sure  as  my  last  moments  are  near  at  hand,  I  never  had  even  ■ 
thought  except  of  the  most  loyal  and  faithful  devotion  to  my  king,  noi 
had  any  qther  desire  than  to  increase  his  dominions,  with  all  my  power 
and  ability."  Balboa  died*  with  the  firmness  of  a  hero,  in  his  forty-second 
•year.  Herrera  says,  that  Balboa  was  a  tall  and  graceful  man,  of  a  pleas- 
ing countenance,  with  flaxen  hair ;  and  that  he  had  an  acute  understand- 
ing, and  was  possessed  of  great  fortitude.  In  danger  and  fatigue  he 
always  took  the  lead,  and  was  the  last  in  enjoying  rest  and  comfort. 
^  He  was,"  says  Cluintana,  ^  rigid  in  his  discipline ;  but  when  his  soldiers 
were  sick  or  wounded,  he  visited  and  consoled  them  as  a  brother,  and  he 
was  on  many  occasions  seen  to  go  in  pursuit  of  game  and  even  to  dress 
It  himself,  for  his  nek  men." 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO. 

~N  1518  tlie  conquest  of  Mexico  was  under* 
taken  by  the  celebrated  Ferdinand  Cortes. 
On  the  10th  February,  1519,  he  set  sail 
from  the  Hairanna,  and  landed  on  the 
island  of  Cozumel,  on  the  coast  of  Yuca- 
tan. Here  he  mustered  his  army,  which 
amounted  to  five  hundred  and  eight  sol- 
diers, sixteen  horsemen,  and  one  hundred 
and  nine  mechanics,  pilots,  and  mariners. 
Having  encouraged  his  men  by  a  propei 
speech,  and  released,  by  means  of  some  Indian  ambassadors,  a  Spaniard 
named  Jerome  d^Aguilar^  who  had  been  detained  a  prisoner  for  eight 
years,  he  proceeded  to  the  river  Tobasco,  where  he  hoped  to  be  received 
in  a  friendly  manner ;  but,  instead  of  this,  he  was  violently  attacked ; 
however,  the  superiority  of  the  Sp^sh  arms  soon  decided  the  victory, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Castile  as 
Jieir  sovereign. 

The  Spaniards  then  continaed  their  course  westward,  to  the  harboui^  of 
St.  Juan  de  Ulloa ;  where  they  were  met  by  two  Mexican  canoes,  who 
carried  two  ambassadors  from  the  emperor  of  that  country,  and  showed  the 
greatest  signs  of  peace  and  amity.  Their  language  was  unknown  to  Agui- 
iar ;  but  a  female  prisoner  understood  it,  and  translated  it  into  the  Yuca- 
tan tongue ;  after  which  Aguilar  interpreted  it  in  Spanish.    This  slave 
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was  afterwards  named  Donna  Marina^  and  proyed  yery  useful  in  their  con- 
ferences with  the  natiyes. 

By  means  of  his  two  interpreters,  Cortes  learned  that  the  ambassadors 
were  deputies  from  Pilpatoe  and  Teutile';  the  one  goyemor  of  a  proyince 
under  the  emperor,  and  the  other  the  commander  of  all  his  forces  in  that 
proymce :  the  object  of  their  embassy  was,  to  inquire  what  his  intentions 
were  in  yisiting  their  coasts,  and  to  offer  him  what  assistance  he.  might 
need  to  continue  his  yojrage.  Cortes,  in  his  turn,  also  professed  great 
friendship ;  and  told  the  ambassadors,  that  he  came  to  propose  matters  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  the  welfare  of  the  prince  and  his  kingdom ;  which 
he  would  more  fully  unfold  in  person  to  the  goyemor  and  the  general 
Next  morning,  he  landed  his  troops,  horses,  and  artillery ;  began  to  erect 
huts,  and  to  fortify  his  camp. 

HE  next  day  the  ambassadors  had 
a  formal  audience ;  at  which 
Cortes  acquainted  them,  that  he 
.  came  from  Don  Carlos  of  Austria, 
king  of  Castile,  the  greatest  mo- 
narch of  the  east,  and  was  in- 
trusted with  propositions  of  such 
moment  that  he  would  impart 
them  to  none  but  the  emperor 
himself,  and  therefore  required  to  be  conducted  immediately  to  the  capital. 
The  ambassadors  did  all  in  their  power  to  dissuade  Cortes  from  his  design, 
endeayouring  to  conciliate  his  good-wiU  by  the  presents  sent  him  }}y  Mon- 
tezuma. These  were  introduced  with  great  parade,  and  consisted  of  fine 
cotton  cloth,  of  plumes  of  yarious  colours,  and  of  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silyer  to  a  considerable  yalue,  the  workmanship  of  which  was  as  curious 
as  the  materials  were  rich.  But  Cortes  still  insisted  on  a  personal  inter- 
yiew  with  their  soyereign. 

During  this  conyersation,  some  paipters  in  the  retinue  of  the  Mexican 
chiefe  had  been  delineating,  upon  white  cotton  cloths,  figures  of  the  ships, 
horses,  artillery,  soldiers,  and  whateyer  else  attracted  their  eyes  as  singu- 
lar. When  Cortes  obseryed  this,  and  was  informed  that  these  pictures 
were  to  be  sent  to  Montezuma,  he  resolyed  to  render  the  representation 
■tQl  more  striking.  The  trumpets,  by  his  orders,  sounded  an  alarm ; 
die  troops  formed  in  order  of  battle,  and  displayed  their  agility  and 
strength  ;  whilst  the  artillery  was  pointed  against  the  neighbouring  trees, 
miiKmg'  which  it  made  dreadful  hayoc.  «    - 

The  Indians  for  some  time  looked  on  with  silent  astonishment ;  but  at 
the  explosion  of  the  cannon,  some  fled,  and  others  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
sD  were  so  confounded,' that  Cortes  found  it  difficult  to  compose  their 
■unds.    When  the  painters  had  exerted  their  utmost  efforts  in  represent 
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mg  all  these  wonderful  things,  messengers  were  despatched  to  Mootezumt 
with  the  pictures,  and  a  full  account  of  every  thing  that  had  passed  since 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  together  with  some  European  curiositieB  to 
Montezuma. 

HOUQH  the  city  in  which  Montezuma  re- 
sided was  above  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
from  St  Juan  de  Ulloa,  Cortes's  presents  were 
carried  thither,  and  an  answer  returned  to 
his  demands,  in  a  few  days.  As  the  answer 
was  unfavourable,  Montezuma  endeavoured 
to  mollify  the  Spanish  general  by  the  rich- 
ness of  his  presents.  These  consisted  of  thci 
manufactures  of  the  country ;  cotton  stuffi  so 
fine  and  of  such  delicate  texture  as  to  re- 
semble silk ;  pictures  of  animals,  trees,  and 
other  natural  objects,  formed  with  feathers 
of  difibrent  colours,  disposed  and  mingled  with  such  skill  and  elegance 
as  to  rival  the  works  of  the  pencil  in.  truth  and  beauty  of  imitation.  But 
what  chiefly  attracted  their  attention,  were  two  large  plates  of  a  circular 
form ;  one  of  massive  gold,  representing  the  sun,  the  other  of  silver, 
representing  the  moon.  These  were  accompanied  with  bracelets,  collars, 
rings,  and  other  trinkets  of  gold ;  boxes  filled  with  pearls,  precious  stones, 
and  grains  of  gold  unwrought,  as  they  had  been  found  in  the  mines 
or  rivers. 

Cortes  received  all  with  an  appearance  of  the  most  profound  respect  for 
Montezuma ;  but  when  the  Mexicans  told  him  that  their  master,  though  he 
desired  him  to  accept  of  what  he  had  sent  as  a  token  of  his  regard  fcnr  the 
prince  whom  he  represented,  would  not  give  his  consent  that  foreign 
troops  should  approach  nearer  to  his  capital,  or  even  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue longer  in  his  dominions,  Cortes  declared,  in  a  manner  more  resolute 
than  formerly*  that  he  could  not  without  dishonour  return  to  his  own 
sovereign  until  he  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  prince  whom  he 
was  appointed  to  visit  in  his  name. 

The  Mexicans  were  astonished  at  the  sight  of  a  man  who  dared  to 
oppose  the  will  of  their  emperor ;  but  they  prevailed  upon  Cortes  to  pro- 
mise that  he  would  not  move  from  his  camp  until  the  return  of  a  mes* 
senger  whom  they  sent  to  Montezuma  for  further  instructions.  In  a  short 
time  Teutile  arrived  with  another  present  from  Montezuma,  and  his  ulti- 
mate orders  to  depart  instantly  out  of  his  d(xninions.  When  Cortes« 
instead  of  complying  with  his  demands,  renewed  his  request  of  audience, 
the  Mexicans  immediately  left  the  camp  with  strong  marks  o[  surprise 
and  resentment.  Next  morning,  none  of  the  natives  appeared,  and  ail 
finendly  correspondence  seemed  to  be  at  an  end. 
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To  give  a  begioning  to  a  colony,  Cortes  assembled  the  principal  persons 
m  his  aimy,  and  by  their  suffrages  elected  a  council  and  magistrates^  in 
whom  the  goyemment  was  to  be  vested.  The  persons  chosen  were  most 
fimdy  attached  to  Cortes  ;  and  the  new  settlement  hod  the  name  of  VtUa 
Kea  de  la  Vera  Cna.  Before  this  court,  of  his  own  making,  Cortes 
resigned  his  authority,  and  was  immediately  re-elected  chief  justice  of  the 
colony,  and  captain-general  of  his  army,  with  an  ample 'commission,  in 
the  king's  name,  to  continue  in  force  till  the  royal  pleasure  should  be  far- 
ther known*  The  soldiers  eagerly  ratified  their  choice  by  loud  acclama- 
tions. 

lORTES  having  thus  strengthened  him- 
self, resolved  to  advance  into  the  country ; 
and  to  this  he  was  encoumged  by  the 
cacique  of  Zempoalla,  a  considerable  town 
at  no  great  distance.  This  prince  was 
subject  to  Montezuma,  but  so  exceedingly 
impatient  of  the  yoke,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  acceptable  to  him  than  a  chance 
of  being  delivered  from  it.  For  this  rea- 
son, he  sent  ambassadors  to  Cortes,  with 
oflfers  of  friendship,  which  were  gladly  accepted;  and  Cortes  soon 
visited  Zempoalla,  where  he  was  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner 
imaginable.  The  cacique  iiiformed  him  of  many  particulais  relating 
to  the  character  of  Montezimia.  He  told  him  that  he  was  a  tyrant, 
haughty,  cruel,  and  suspicious  ;  who  treated  his  own  subjects  with  arro- 
gance, and  ruined  the  conquered  provinces  by  his  extortions.  Cortes 
insinuated  that  one  great  object  of  the  Spaniards  in  visiting  a  country 
10  remote  from  their  own,  was,  to  redress  grievances,  and  to  relieve  tlfe 
oppressed.  He  then  continued  his  march  to  Cluiabislan,  the  territory  of 
another  cacique,  where,  by  the  aid  of  the  Indians,  a  Spanish  colony  was 
soon  formed. 

During  Cortes's  residence  in  these  parts,  he  so  far  wrought  on  the  minds 
of  these  caciques,  that  they  ventured  to  insult  the  Mexican  power,  at  the 
very  name  of  which  they  had  formerly  trembled.  They  also  acknow- 
ledged themselves  vassals  of  the  king  of  Spain.  Their  example  was 
followed  by  the  Totonaques,  a  fierce  people  who  inhabited  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  ^  the  country,  and  offered  to  accompany  Cortes  with  all 
their  forces  in  his  march  towards  Mexico.  But  a  spirit  of  disafiection, 
which  had  appeared  at  difierent  times  among  his  troops,  gave  him  great 
The  only  method  he  could  think  of  to  prevent  conspiracies, 
to  destroy  his  fleet,  and  thus  deprive  his  soldiers  of  every  resource 
except  that  of  conquest :  and  with  this  proposal  he  persuaded  his  men  to 
eomply.    With  universal,  consent,  therefore  the  ships  were  drawn  ashore 
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and,  after  being  stripped  of  their  sails,  rigging,  iron-work,  and  whateTer 
else  might  be  of  use,  they  were  broke  in  pieces. 

ORTES  haying  thus  rendered  it  necessary  for  his 
troops  to  follow  wherever  he  chose  to  lead,  beg^n  his 
march  to  Zempoalla  with  five  hundred  jinfantry,  fif- 
teen horses,  and  six  field  pieces.  The  rest  of  hi9 
troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  such  as  from  age  or  in- 
firmity were  less  fit  for  active  service,  he  left  as  a 
garrison  in  Villa  Rica,  under  Escalante,  an  officer 
of  merit,  and  warmly  attached  to  his  interest.  The 
cacique  of  Zempoalla  supplied  him  with  provisions,  and  four  hundred  troops ; 
and  with  two  hundred  of  those  Indians  called  Tamamea^  whose  office  was 
to  carry  burdens,  and  perform  all  manner  of  servjle  labour.  Nothing 
memorable  happened  till  the  Spaniards  arrived  on  the  confines  of  the  repub- 
lic Nof  Tlascala.  The  inhabitants  were  warlike,  fierce,  and  revengeful,  and 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  agriculture  and  some  other  arts.  They 
were  implacable  enemies  to  Montezuma  ;  and  therefore  Cortes  hoped  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  procure  their  friendship.  With  this  view,  four  Zem- 
poallans  of  high  rank  were  sent  ambassadors  to  Tlascala,  dressed  with  all 
the  badges  of  that  office  usual  among  the  Indians. 

The  senate  were  divided  in  their  opinions  in  regard  to  the  proposals 
of  Cortes:  but  at  last  Magiscatzin,  one  of  the  oldest  senators,  mentioned 
the  tradition  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  revelations  of  their  priests  ;  that 
a  race  of  invincible  men,  of  divine  origin,  who  had  power  over  the  ele- 
ments, should  come  from  the  east  to  subdue  their  country.  He  compared 
the  resemblance  which  the  strangers  bore  to  the  persons  figured  in  the 
tradition ;  their  dominion  over  the  elements  of  fire,  air,  and  water ;  he 
then  declared  his  opinion,  that  it  would  be  rashness  to  oppose  a  force 
apparently  assisted  by  Heaven,  and  men  who  had  already  proved,  to  the 
sad  experience  of  those  who  opposed  them,  that  they  were  invincible. 

This  orator  was  opposed  by  Xicotencal,  who  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
the  Spaniards  were  at  best  but  powerful  magicians :  that  they  had  ren- 
dered themselves  obnoxious  to  the  gods  by  pulling  down  their  images  and 
altars,  and,  of  consequence,  that  they  might  easily  be  overcome,  as  the 
gods  would  resent  such  an  outrage.  He  therefore  advised  the  crushing  of 
these  invaders  at  one  blow.  His  advice  prevailed,  and  the  ambassadors 
were  detained ;  which  giving  Cortes  the  alarm,  he  drew,  nearer  Tlascala. 
He  had  not  advanced  far  beyond  this  pass,  however,  before  a  party  of 
Tlascalans  with  plumes  were  discovered,  which  denoted  that  an  army 
was  in  the  field.  These  he  drove  before  him  by  a  detachment  of  six  horse, 
obliged  them  to  join  another  party,  and  then  reinforcing  the  advance 
detachment,  charged  the  enen^y  with  such  vigour  that  they  began  to  retire. 
Five  thousand  Tlascalans,  whom  Xicotencal  had  placed  in  ambush,  then 
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oat  just  as  thd  infimtry  came  up  to  aasist  their  slender  body  of 
cfttalry ;  hut  they  wefe  so  much  disconcerted  by  the  first  discharge  of  the 
fire-ftimsv  thai  they  retreated  in  confusion,  the  Spaniards  pursuing  them 
widi  great  slaughter. 

ORTES,  however,  supposing  that  this  could 
not  be  their  whole. force,  advanced  with  the 
utmost  caution,  in  order  of  battle,  to  an  eminence, 
whence  he  had  a  view  of  the  main  body  of  the  Tlascalan 
L  army,  commanded  by  Xicotencal,  consisting  of  forty  thour 
rsand  men.  By  these  the  small  anny  of  Cortes  was  en- 
tirely surrounded;  but  their  arrows  and  spears  being 
headed  only  with  flint,  or  fish  bones ;  their  stakes  hardened  in  ihe  fire, and 
wooden  swords,  were  easily  turned  aside  by  the  Spanish  bucklers.  These 
drcmnstanoes  gave  the  Spaniards  a  prodigious  advantage  over  them ;  and 
therefOTe  the  Tkscalans,  being  taught  by  this  how  much  they  were  infe- 
rior to  the  Spaniards,  began  to  conceive  them  to  be  really  a  superior  order 
of  beings,  against  whom  human  power  could  not  prevail.  The  priests 
gave  their  opinions,  that  these  strangers  were  the  offipring  of  the  sun, 
pfocreated  by  his  animating  energy  in  the  regions  of  the  east :  that  by 
day,  while  cheiished  with  the  influence  of  his  parental  beams,  they  were 
invincible ;  but  by  night,  when  his  reviving  heat  was  withdrawn,  their 
vigour  declined  and  fiuled  like  herbs  in  the  field,  and  they  dwindled  down 
into  mortal  men.  The  Tlascakns  therefi>re  ventured  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  the  night-time,  hoping  to  destroy  them  when  enfeebled  and  surprised. 
fiat  the  Spanish  sentinels  having  observed  some  extraordinary  movements 
among  the  llascalans,  gave  the  alarm. 

bnmediately  the  troops  were  under  arms,  and  sallying  out,  drfeated 
them  with  great  slaughter,  without  allowing  them  to  approach  the  camp. 
By  this  disaster  the  Thscakns  were  heartily  disposed  to  peace ;  but  they 
were  at  a  loss  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  enemies  they  had  to  deal 
with.  They  could  not  ascertain  the  nature  of  these  surprising  beings, 
or  whether  they  were  really  of  a  benevolent  or  malignant  disposition. 

Tliere  were  drcumstances  which  seemed  to  fiivour  each  opinion.  Accord- 
ing^ they  addressed  them  in  the  foUowing  manner:  **If,"  said  they* 
^yoa  are  divinities  of  a  cruel  and  savage  nature,  we  present  you  fiv^ 
slaves,  that  you  may  drink  their  blood  and  eat  their  flesh.  If  you  are 
maii  deities,  accept  an  ofllering  of  incense  and  variegated  plumes.  If  yoa 
are  men,  here  is  meat,  bread,  and  firuit,  to  nourish  you."  After  this  ad- 
the  peace  was  soon  concluded.  The  llascahns  jrielded  themselves 
I  to  the  crown  <^  Castile,  and  engaged  to  assist  Cortes  in  all  his 
while  he  took  the  republic  under  his  protection,  and  pro* 
i  to  defend  their  persons  and  possessions  firom  injury.  This  recon* 
took  {dace  at  a  very  seasonable  juncture  for  the  Spaniards. 

V«uU-7  K 
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They  were  worn  out  with  incessant  toil,  and  destitute  of  necessariet. 
But  the  submission  of  the  Tlascalans,  and  their  own  triumphant  entry 
into  the  city,  where  they  were  received  with  the  reyerence  due  to  a  supe* 
rior  order  of  beings,  banished  at  once  all  memory  of  past  sufierings,  and 
conyinced  them  that  they  could  not  be  resisted  by  any  power  in  Amenca. 

Cortes  left  no  method  untried  to  gain  the  farour  and  confidence  of  the 
Tlascalans ;  which,  howerer,  he  had  almost  entirely  lost,  by  his  zeal 
against  their  idok.  But  he  was  deterred  from  destroying  them  by  his 
ehaplain,  Olmedo ;  and  left  the  Tlascalans  in  the  exercise  of  their  supers 
stition,  prohilnting  only  the  practice  of  offering  human  victims.  As  soon 
as  his  troops  were  fit  for  service,  he  resolved  to  continue  his  march 
towards  Mexico,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  Tlascalans, 
who  looked  upon  his  destruction  as  unavoidable,  if  he  put  himself  into 
the  power  of  Montezuma«  But  the  emperor  had  resolved  to  admit  his 
visit ;  and  informed  Cortes  that  he  had  given  orders  for  his  friendly  recep* 
tion  at  Cholula.    In  this,  however,  he  was  by  no  means  sincere. 

Cortes  having  discovered,  by  the  information  of  two  Tlascalans,  that  the 
Cholulans  were  plotting  his  destruction,  he  resolved  to  prevent  his  ene- 
mies, and  to  inflict  on  them  such  dreadful  vengeance  as  might  strike 
Montezuma  and  his  subjects  with  terror.  For  this  purpose  the  Spaniards 
and  Zempoallans  were  drawn  up  in  a  large  court,  which  had  been  allotted 
for  their  quarters,  near  the  centre  of  the  town ;  the  Tlascalans  had  orders 
to  advance ;  the  magistrates  and  chief  citizens  were  sent  for  under  vari- 
ous pretexts,  and  seized. 

On  a  signal  given,  the  troops  rushed  out,  and  fell  upon  the  multitude, 
destitute  of  leaders ;  the  Spaniards  attacked  them  in  front,  the  Tlascalans 
in  the  rear ;  the  streets  were  filled  with  slaughter ;  the  temples,  which 
afiTorded  a  retreat  to  the  priests  and  some  leading  men,  were  set  on  fire, 
and  they  perished  in  the  flames.  This  scene  of  horror  continued  two 
days,  during  which  the  wretched  inhabitants  sufllered  all  that^^the  destruc- 
tive rage  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  implacable  revenge  of  their  Indian 
allies,  could  inflict. 

At  length  tie  carnage  ceased,  after  the  slaughter  of  six  thousand  Cho- 
lulans, without  the  loss  of  a  single  Spaniard.  Cortes  then  released  the 
magistrates ;  and  reproaching  them  bitterly  for  their  intended  treachery, 
declared,  that  as  justice  was  now  appeased,  he  forgave  the  ofience ;  but 
required  them  to  recall  the  inhabitants  who  had  fled,  and  re-establish  order 
in  the  town,  which  was  instantly  complied  with. 

Fr(»n  Oholula,  Cortes  advanced  directly  towards  Mexico ;  and  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  journey  was  entertained  with  accounts  of  the  oppree- 
■ions  and  cruelty  of  Montezuma.  This  gave  him  the  greatest  hope  of 
accomplishing  his  design;  as  he  now  perceived  that  the  empire  was 
divided     No  enmny  appeared  to  check  his  progress.     Montezuma  wia 
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quite  irresolute  ;  and  Cortes  was  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  before 
Uie  emperor  had  determined  whether  to  receive  him  as  a  friend  or  oppose 
idm  as  an  enemy.  But  as  no  sign  of  open  ho^lity  appeared,  the  Span- 
iards  continued  their  march  to  Mexico,  with  great  circumspection. 

About  a  thousand  persons  of  distinction  came  forth  to  meet  them 
td<Hned  with  plumes,  and  clad  in  mantles  of  fine  cotton.  Each  of  these,  m 
hit  order,  passed  by  Cortes  and  saluted  him.  They  announced  the 
approach  of  Montezuma  himself.  There  appeared  at  first  two  hundred 
persmis  in  a  uniform  fashion,  marching  two  and  two,  in  deep  silence, 
barefooted,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  These  were  followed  by 
a  company  of  higher  rank,  in  their  most  showy  apparel ;  in  the  midst 
of  whom  was  Montezuma,  in  a  chair  or  litter  richly  ornamented  with 
gold  and  feathers  of  Tarious  colours.  When  he  drew  near,  Cortes  dis- 
mounted, advancing  towards  him  in  a  respectful  posture.  At  the  same 
time,  M(Hitezuma  alighted  from  his  chair,  an|l  leaning  on  Iwo  of  his  rela^ 
tions,  approached  with  a  slow  and  stately  pace. 

Cortes  accosted  him  with  the  most  profound  reverence,  af^er  the  Euro 
pean  fiishion.  He  returned  the  salutation,  according  to  the  mode  of  his 
oountiy,  by  touching  the  earth  with  his  hand,  and  then  kissing  it.  This  ^ 
ceremony,  the  customary  expression  of  reverence,  from  inferiors  towards 
those  who  are  above  them  in  rank,  appeared  such  condescension  in  a 
prood  monarch,  that  his  subjects  believed  those  persons,  before  whom  he 
homUed  himself  in  this  manner,  to  be  more  than  human. 

ONTEZUMA  conducted  Cortes  to  the  quarters  pie- 
pared  for  his  reception ;  and  immediately  took  leave 
of  him,  with  a  politeness  worthy  of  a  court  more 
refined:  "You  are  now,"  says  he,  "with  your  bro- 
thers, in  your  own  hodse :  refresh  yourselves  after 
your  fatigue,  and  be  happy  untii  I  return."  The 
pkce  allotted  to  the  Spaniards  for  their  lodging,  was 
a  house  built  by  the  father  of  Montezuma.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wan,  with  towers  at  proper  distances,  which  served  for  defence  as  well  as 
for  ornament ;  and  its  apartments  and  courts  were  so  large  as  to  aceom- 
Bodata  both  the  Spaniards  and  their  Indian  allies.  The  first  care  of 
Coftes  was  to  take  precautions  for  his  security,  by  plasting  the  artillery 
so  as  to  command  the  difi^rent  avenues  which  led  to  it,  by  appointing  a 
■rge  division  of  his  troops  to  be  always  on  guard.  In  the  evening  Moo^ 
Krama  returned  to  his  guests  with  the  same  pomp  as  in  their  first  inter- 
fiew ;  and  brought  presents  of  such  vahie,  not  only  to  Cortes  and  his 
ifleen,  but  even  to  the  private  men,  as  evidenced  his  iibemhty. 

A  lomg  conference  ensued,  in  which  Cortes  Icanied  the  opinion  of  Moo* 
iBAiHui  with  respect  to  the  Spaniards.  It  was  an  established  tndition,  he 
lold  han^  among  the  Mexicans,  that  their  ancestors  eama  originally  bom  a 
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smnote  region,  and  oonquered  the  provinces  now  subject  to  his  donunion ; 
that  after  they  were  settled  there,  the  great  captain  who  conducted  this 
eolony  returned  to  bis  own  country,  promising,  that  at  some  future  period 
his  descendants  should  visit  them,  assume  the  government,  and  reform 
their  constitutions  and  laws ;  that,  from  what  he  had  heard  and  seen  of 
Ck)rtes  and  his  followers,  he  was  convinced  that  they  were  the  very  per* 
sons  whose  appearance  these  prophecies  taught  them  to  expect;  that 
accordingly  he  had  received  them,  not  as  strangers,  but  as  relations,  of  the 
same  Uood  and  parentage,  and  desired  that  they  might  consider  themp 
selves  as  masters  in  his  dominions;  for  both  himself  and  his  subjects 
should  be  ready  to  comply  with'  their  will,  and  even  to  prevent  their 
wishes. 

Cortes  made  a  reply  in  his  usual  style,  with  respect  to  the  dignity  and 
power  of  his  sovereign,  and  his  intention  in  sending  him  into  that  coun- 
try ;  artfully  endeavouring  so  to  frame  his  discourse,  that  it  might  coin- 
cide with  the  idea  which  Montezuma  had  formed  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  Spaniards.  Next  morning,  Cortes  and  some  of  his  principal 
attendants  were  admitted  to  a  public  audience  with  the  emperor.  The 
^  three  subsequent  days  were  employed  in  viewing  the  city ;  the  appeaiw 
ance  of  which,  so  far  superior  in  the  order  of  its  buildings  and  the  Ik^at^ 
ber  of  its  inhabitants  to  any  place  the  Spaniards  had  beheld  in  America^ 
and  yet  so  little  resembling  the  structure  of  an  European  city,  filled  them 
with  surprise  and  admiration. 

How  much  soever  the  novelty  of  those  objects  might  amuse  or  astonish 
the  Spaniards,  they  felt  the  utmost  solicitude  with  respect  to  their  own 
situation.  From  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  no  less  unexpected  than 
fiivourable  to  their  progress,  they  had  been  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  and  were  now  lodged  in  its  capital,  without 
having  once  met  with  open  opposition  from  its  monarch.  Hie  Tlasca- 
lans,  however,  had  earnestly  dissuaded  them  ftom  placing  such  perfect 
confidence  in  Montezuma,  as  to  enter  a  city  of  such  a  peculiar  situation 
as  Mexico,  where  that  prince  would  have  them  at  his  mercy,  shut  up  as 
it  were  in  a  snaie,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  escape.  They  assured 
them,  that  the  Mexican  priests  had,  in  the  name  of  their  gods,  counsdiled 
dieir  sovereign  to  admit  the  strangers  into  the  capital,  that  he  might  cut 
them  off*  there  at  one  blow. 

Tlie  Spaniards  now  perceived  that  the  apprehensions  of  their  allies 
were  not  destitute  of  foundation;  that,  by  breaking  the  bridges,  their 
retreat  would  be  rendered  impracticable,  and  they  must  remain  cooped  up 
in  a  hostile  city,  without  a  possibility  of  aid  from  their  allies.  These 
reflections  did  not  escape  the  vigilapt  sagacity  of  Cortes.  His  situation 
was  tr3ring,  but  his  mind  was  equal  to  it,  and  he  fixed  upon  a  plan  no  less 
extraordinary  than  daring.    He  determined  to  seize  Montezuma  m  his 
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pahce,  and  carry  him  aL  prisoner  to  the  Spanish  quarters.  From  the 
inperstitioiis  veneration  of  the  Mexicans  for  the  person  of  their  monarch, 
as  well  as  their  implicit  submission  to  his  will,  he  hoped,  by  having  Mon- 
teznma  in  his  power,  to  acquire  the  supreme  direction  of  their  afiairs ;  or 
at  least,  with  such  a  sacred  pledge  in  his  hands,  he  made  nd  doubt  of 
being  secure  from  any  efibrt  of  their  violence.  This  he  immediately  pro- 
posed to  his  officers.  The  tiniid  startled  at  a  measure,  so  audacious. 
Hie  resolute  thought  it  the  only  resource  in  which  there  appeared  to  be 
the  smallest  prospect  of  safety,  warmly  approved  of  it,  and  brought  over 
their  companions  so  cordially. to  the  same  opinion,  that  it  was  agreed 
instantly  to  make  the  attempt. 

At  hia  usual  hour  of  visiting  Montezuma,  Cortes  went  to  the  palace 
accompanied  by  five  of  hi3  principal  officers,  and  as  many  trusty  soldiers. 
Thirty  chosen  men  followed,, sauntering  at  some  distance,  as  if  they  had 
no  object  but  curiosity ;  small  parties  were  posted  at  proper  intervals,  in 
all  the  streets  leading  from  the  Spanish  quarters  to  the  court ;  and  the 
remainder  of  his  troops,  with  the  Tlascalan  allies,  were  under  arms,  ready 
to  sally  out  on  the  first  alarm.  Cortes  and  his  attendants  were  admitted 
widiout  suspicion ;  the  Mexicans  retiring,  as  usual,  out  of  respect.  He 
addressed  the  monarch  in  a  tone  very  difierent  from  that  which  he  had 
fimneriy  employed ;  reproaching  him  bitterly  as  the  author  of  the  violent 
■annlt  made  upon  the  Spaniards  by  one  of  his  officers,  and  demanding 
pfoblic  reparation  for  the  loss  which  he  had  sustained  by  the  death  of 
aome  of  his  companions,  as  well  as  for  the  insult  ofiered  to  the  great 
pimoe  whose  servants  they  were. 

ONTEZUMA,  confounded  at  this  unexpected 
accusation,  asserted  his  own  innocence  with 
great  earnestness ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  gave, 
orders  instantly  to  bring  dualpopoca  and  his 
accomplices  prisoners  to  Mexico.  Cortes 
replied,  that  a  declaration  se  respectable  left 
no  doubt  remaining  in  his  own  mind;  but 
that  something  more  was  requisite  to  satisfy 
his  ibllowers,  who  would  never  be  convinced 
that  Montezuma  did  not  harbour  hostile  inten- 
tions against  them,  unless,  as  an  evidence  of 
hi9  confidence  and  attachment,  he  removed 
from  his  own  palace  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Spanish  quarters,  where  he 
should  be  served  and  honoured  as  became  a 
great  monarch. 

The  first'  tnention  of  ^so  strange  a  propond 
bereaved  Montezuma  of  speech,  and  almoal 
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of  motion.  At  length  he  haughtily  answered,  ''That  persons  of  his 
rank  were  not  accustomed  voluntarily  to  give  up  themselres  as  prisoners ; 
and  were  he  mean  enough  to  do  so,  his  subjects  would  not  permit  such 
an  afiont  to  be  ofiered  to  their  soyereign."  Cortes  endeayoured  alter- 
nately to  soothe  and  intimidate  him.  The  altercation  became  warm ;  and 
having  continued  above  three  hours,  Velasquez  de  Lon,  an  impetuous 
yoyng  man,  exclaimed  with  impatience,  ^  Why  waste  more  time  in  vain  T 
Let  us  either  seize  him  instantly,  or  stab  him  to  the  heart."  The  threat- 
ening voice  and  fierce  gestures  with  which  these  words  were  *  uttered, 
struck  Montezuma.  The  Spaniards,  he  was  sensible,  had  now  proceeded 
so  far  as  left  him  no  hope  that  they  would  recede.  His  own  danger  was 
imminent,  the  necessity  unavoidable.  He  saw  both;  and  abandoning 
himself  to  his  fate,  complied*  with  their  request.  His  officers  were  called. 
He  communicated  to  them  his  resolution.  Hioug^i  astonished  and 
afflicted,  they  presumed  not  to  question  the  will  of  their  master,  but 
carried  him  in  silent  pomp,  all  bathed  in  tears,  to  the  Spanish  quarters. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  strangers  were  conveying  away  the 
emperor,  the  people  broke  out  into  the  wildest  transports  of  grief  and 
rage,  threatening  the  Spaniards  with  immediate  destruction,  as  tho  punish- 
ment justly  due  to  their  impious  audacity.  But  as  soon  as  Montezuma 
appeared  with  a  seeming  gaiety  of  countenance,  and  waived  his  hand,  the 
tumult  was  hushed ;  and  upon  his  declaring  it  to  be  of  his  own  choice, 
that  he  went  to  reside  for  some  time  among  his  new  friends,  the  multitude, 
taught  to  revere  every  intimation  of  their  sovereign's  pleasure,  quietlj 
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dtspened.  Subsequently,  Cortes  even  went  the  length  of  ordering  irons 
to  be  put  upon  Montezuma. 

It  is  impossible,  without  lengthening  this  article  .beyond  all  due  limits,  to 
give  a  particular  detail  of  all  Cortes's  manoBUvres  for  subjugating  this 
empire.  Upon  various  pretences  he  not  only  preyailed  on  Montezuma  to 
order  the  Mexicans  to  equip  a  new  fleet  for  him,  but  even  induced  him  at 
last  to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  crown  of  Castile ;  and  to  hol(l 
his  crown  of  him  as  superior,  and  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  Montezuma 
accompanied  this  act  of  submission  with  a  magnificent  present,  amounting 
to  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  his  subjects  brought  in  liberal  con- 
tributions. After  all  these  acquisitions,  however,  Cortes's  religious  zeal 
had  nearly  ruined  all,  by  leading  him  to  displace  some  of  the  Mexican 
idok,  and  put  an  image  of  the  Virgin  in  their  stead. 

Meantime  he  met  with  an  unexpected  enemy,  in  his  own  countrymen ; 
a  fleet  of  eighteen  ships  and  about  a  thousand  men  being  sent  against  him 
from  Cuba,  by  Velasquez,  under  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  whom,  however, 
he  defeated,  and  was  soon  joined  by  his  troops.  Cortes  then  returned  to 
Mexico,  but  was  attacked  and  wounded  by  the  natives,  whom  Alvarado 
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had  irritated  in  his  absence.    Upon  this  he  resolved  to  try  the  interposi*^ 
tioQ  of  Montezuma,  who  accordingly  addressed  his  subjects  in  favour  o^ 
the  Spaniards  ;  but  during  this  speech  he  was  wounded  with  two  arrows, 
and  knocked  down  with  a  stone :  whereupon  finding  that  he  had  lost  the 
T^^  of  his  people,  he  killed  himself,  by  obstinately  refusing  jJl  nou- 


UpoQ  the  emperor's  death,  Cortes  prepared  for  a  retreat,  which  the 
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Mexicans  resolved  to  prerent  The  ccnsequence  was,  a  very  bloody  en* 
gagement,  wherein  Cortes  himself  had  nearly  lost  his  life,  and  more  than 
one  half  of  his  army  perished. 

Having,  however^  retreated  to  Otumba,  he  found  an  immense  army  of 
the  Mexicans  posted  in  the  plain,  along  the  road  to  Tlascala.  Yet  Cortes 
ventured  to  attack  them,  and,  notwithstanding  their  incredible  multitude, 
completely  defeated  them,  on  the  7th  July,  1520,  and  his  troops  obtained 
an  immense  quantity  of  plunder.  AAer  this  he  entered  Tlascala,  where 
he  was  joyfully  received.  But  all  Cortes's  efforts  could  not  have  saved 
him  from  destruction,  if  he  had  not  unexpectedly  received  a  reinforcement 
of  Spanish  troops. 

The.  governor  of  Cuba,  confident  that  Narvaez  had  been  successful, 
sent  two  ships,  with  a  supply  of  men  and  military  stores.  The  officer 
appointed  by  Cortes  on  the  coast  decoyed  them  into  the  harbour  of  Vera 
Cruz,  seized  the  ships,  and  easily  persuaded  the  men  to  follow  the  stand- 
ard of  Cortes,  who  was  soon  farther  reinforced  by  the  troops  of  other 
three  ships  from  Jamaica,  and  a  fourth  from  Spain.  He  was  now  at  the 
head  of  about  six  hundred  men,  besides  ten  thousand  Tlascalans,  with 
whom  he  began  his  march  to  Mexico,  on  the  28th  December,  six  months 
afler  he  had  left  it. 

Montezuma  had  been  succeeded  by  his  brother  Quetiavaca^  who  dying 
soon  aAer  of  the  small-pox,  his  nephew,  OuaHmoziny  was  raised  to  be  the 
\ast  monarch  of  Mexico.  Cortes  and  his  troops  entered  his  territory  with 
little  difficulty ;  took  possession  of  Tezcuco,  the  second  city  in  the  empire^ 
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on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  twenty  miles  from  Mexico ;  and  deposed  the 
caciqae,  substituting  another  who  claimed  superior  right,  and  who  thus 
became  devoted  to  Cortes.  Here  he  got  his  fleet  completed,  which  had  been, 
began  by  Montezuma's  orders.  He  was  soon  joined  by  a  number  of  dis- 
a&cted  cities  and  states,  who  were  weary  of  the  Mexican  yoke.  Mean- 
time four  ships  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  from  Hispaniola,  with  two  hundred 
more  troops,  arms,  ammunition,  and  two  battering  cannons. 

On  the  28th  April,  the  fleet  was  launched,  and  Cortes  prepared  to 
attack  the  city.  As  the  Spaniards  under  Alvarado  and  Olid  proceeded  to 
their  posts,  they  broke  down  the  aqueducts  for  conveying  water  to  the 


capital,  which  distressed  the  Mexicans  exceedingly.  Guatimozin  col- 
lected all  his  forces  to  oppose  them,  and  to  destroy  the  ships,  and  almoit 
covered  the  lake  with  canoes  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  brigantines,  with 
irresistible  impetuosity,  overset  their  feeble  opponents,  and  dissipated  the 
whc^  Mexican  armament  with  incredible  slaughter. 

Cortes  next  formed  his  fleet  into  three  divisions,  from  all  which  he 
pushed  on  the  attack  of  the  city  with  vigour ;  but  the  obstinate  valour  of 
the  Mexicans  rendered  all  his  efibrts  fruitless  for  a  considerable  time.  At 
length  he  determined  to  make  one  great  eflbrt  to  get  possession  of  the 
city ;  but  by  an  error  of  his  oflicer  Mderette^  the  Spaniards  were  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter,  and  forty  of  his  troops  were  taken  and  sacrificed  to 
Mexidi. 

The  Mexicans,  elated  with  this  success,  spread  a  report  that  their  god 

had  declared,  that  in  eight  days  the  Spaniards  should  be  destroyed.     But 

Cortes  e&ctually  defeated  the  eflect  of  this  prophecy,  and  restored  the 
▼oL.L-e 
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confidence  of  his  Indian  allies,  who  put  some  faith  in  it,  by  remaining 
totally  inactive  till  that  period  was  expired.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
Indians.  These  numerous  allies  enabled  him  to  shut  up  the  city  by  land, 
while  his  ships  prevented  all  access  of  supplies  by  water. 

Famine,  infection,  and  mortality  followed ;  yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
distress,  Guatimozin  scorned  every  overture  of  peace,  till  three-fourths  of 
the  city  were  in  ruins ;  when  Guatimozin  was  taken  prisoner  with  his 
empress  and  children,  attempting  to  escape  in  a  canoe,  while  his  nobles 
were  endeavouring  to  amuse  Cortes  with  a  negotiation.  The  capture  of 
Guatimozin  was  efiected  by  Garcia  Holguin,  acting  under  the  immediate 

orders  of  Sandoval,  on  the  13th  of  August* 
1521.  When  conducted  to  Cortes,  he  ap- 
peared neither  with  the  sullen  fierceness  of 
a  barbarian,  nor  with  the  dejection  of  a  sup- 
plicant. ^'I  have  done,''  said  he,  *'what 
became  a  monarch.  I  have  defended  my 
people  to  the  last  extremity.  Nothing  now 
remains  but  tQ  die.  Take  this  dagger,'' 
laying  his  hand  on  one  which  Cortes  wore, 
"  plant  it  in  my  breast,  and  put  an  end  to  a 
life  which  can  be  no  longer  of  use." 

As  soon  as  the  fate  of  their  sovereign 
was  known,  the  resistance  of  the  Mexicans 
ceased ;  and  Cortes  took  possession  of  that 
small  part  of  the  capital  which  yet  remained 
undestroyed.  Thus  terminated  the  siege  of 
I  Mexico,  the  most  memorable  event  in  the  conquest  of  America.  It  con 
tinuod  seventy-five  days,  hardly  one  of  which  passed  without  some  extra- 
ordinary efilbrt  of  the  one  party  or  the  other.  As  the  struggle  was  more 
obstinate,-  it  was  likewise  more  equal,  than  any  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 

The  great  abilities  of  Guatimozin,  the  number  of  his  troops,  the  pecu- 
liar situation  of  his  capital,  so  far  counterbalanced  the  superiority  of  the 
Spaniards  in  arms  and  discipline,  that  they  must  have  relinquished  the 
enterprise,  if  they  had  trusted  for  success  to  themselves  alone.  But  Mex- 
ico was  overturned  by  the  jealousy  of  neighbours  who  dreaded  its  power, 
and  by  the  revolt  of  subjects  impatient  to  shake  off  its  yoke.  By  their 
effectual  aid,  Cortes  was  enabled  to  accomplish  what,  without  such  sup- 
port, he  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  attempt. 

The  exultation  of  the  Spaniards,  on  acconiplishing  this  arduous  enter- 
prise, was  at  first  excessive.  But  this  was  quickly  damped  by  the  disap- 
pointment of  those  sanguine  hopes  which  had  animated  them  amidst  so 
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many  hardahips  and  dangers.  Instead  of  the  inexhaustible  wealth  which 
they  expected  bam  becoming  masters  of  Montezuma's  treasures,  and  the 
ornaments  of  so  many  temples,  their  rapaciousness  could  collect  only  an 
incoQsidereble  booty  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  amidst 
ruins  and  desolation.  Quatimozin,  aware  of  his  impending  fate,  had 
ordered  what  remained  of  the  riches  amassed  by  his  ancestors  to  be 
thrown  into  the  lake.  The  Indian  auxiliaries,  while  the  Spaniards  were 
engaged  with  the  enemy,  had  carried  off  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
spoil. 

The  sum  to  be  divided  among  the  conquerors  was  so  small,  that  many 
of  them  disdained  to  accept  of  the  pittance  which  fell  to  their  share,  and 
all  murmured  and  exclaimed,  some  against  Cortes  and  his  confidants, 
whom  they  suspected  of  having  secretly  appropriated  to  their  own  use  a 
large  portion  of  the  riches  which  should  have  been  brought  into  the  com- 
mon stock ;  others  against  Guatimozin,  whom  they  accused  of  obstinacy, 
in  refusing  to  discover  the  place  where  he  had  hidden  his  treasure. 
Arguments,  entreaties,  and  promises,  were  employed  in  order  to  soothe 
them ;  but  with  so  little  efiect,  that  Cortes,  from  solicitude  to  check  this 
growing  spirit  of  discontent,  gave  way  to  a  deed  which  stained  the  glory 
of  all  his  great  actions.  Without  regarding  the  former  dignity  of  Guati- 
mozin,  or  feeling  any  reverence  for  those  virtues  which  he  had  displayed, 
he  subjected  the  unhappy  monarch,  with  his  chief  favourite,  to  torture, 
in  order  to  extort  from  them  a  discovery  of  the  royal  treasures,  which  it 
was  supposed  they  had  concealed. 

^^      ^^__,  ^^UATIMOZIN  bore  the  refined  cruelty  of 

_fc"  .   ^       m      '   his  tormentors  with  the  invincible  fortitude 
^^^  ^k_A  of  an  American  warrior.    His  fellowHsuf- 

ferer,  overcome  by  the  violence  of  the 
anguish,  turned  a  dejected  eye  towards  his 
master,  which  seemed  to  implore  his  per- 
mission to  reveal  all  that  he  knew.  But 
the  high-spirited  prince,  darting  on  him  a 
look  of  authority  mingled  with  scorn, 
^"'  "        '^  '  checked  his  weakness,  by  asking,  "Am  I 

BOW  reposing  on  a  bed  of  flowers?"  Overawed  by  the  reproach,  he  per- 
aerered  in  his  dutiful  silence,  and  expired.  Cortes,  ashamed  of  a  scene 
so  horrid,  rescued  the  royal  victim  from  the  hands  of  his  torturers.  The 
hJte  of  the  capital  decided  that  of  the  empire.  The  provinces  submitted 
one  after  another  to  the  conquerors ;  and  the  empire  of  Mexico  hath  ever 
tiDce  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  their  descendants  the 
Ifispano-Mexicans 
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•  ERU  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  first  intelligence  they  had  of  it  was  from 
Nunez  de  Balboa,  who  had  been  raised  to  the 
government  of  Santa  Maria  in  Darien,  and 
who  had  accidentally  learned  from  a  young 
cacique,  that  there  was  a  country  abounding 
with  gold  about  six  days*  journey  to  the  south 
Balboa's  expedition  of  discovery  we  have 
already  noticed„as  well  as  his  death  by  the 
tyranny  of  Pedrarias. 

On  the  death  of  Balboa,  farther  discoveries 
were  laid  aside  for  some  time;  but  there 
were  three  persons  at  Panama  who  deter* 
mined  to  go  in  quest  of  this  country.  These 
were  Francii  Pizarro,  Diego  de  Almagro^ 
and  Hemand  Luque.  Pizarro  and  Ahnagio 
wer«  soldiers  of  fortune,  and  Luque  was  an 
ecclesidstic,  who  acted  both  as  priest  and  schoolmaster  at  Panama.  Their 
confederacy  was  authorized  by  Pedrarias ;  and  each  engaged  to  employ 
hij  whole  fortune  in  the  adventure. 
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Pizanoy  being  the  least  wealthy,  engaged  to  take  apon  himself  the 
greatest  share  of  the  fatigue  and  danger,  and  to  command  the  armament 
^riiich  was  to  go  first  upon  the  discovery.  Almagro  ofiered  to  conduct 
the  supphea  of  proyisiona  and  reinforcements  of  troops ;  and  Luque  was  to 
raoain  at  Panama^  to  superintend  whatever  was  carrying  on  for  the  gene- 
ral interest. 

In  l&Stif  Pizarro  set  sail  from  Panama  with  a  single  vessel  of  small 
burden,  and  a  hundred  and  twelve  men,  'in  the  most  improper  season  of 
the  whole  year^-the  periodical  winds,  which  were  then  set  in,  being 
directly  opposite.  The  consequence  was,  that  after  beating  about  for 
seventy  days,  with  much  danger  and  fatigue,  he  had  advanced  scarce  as 
hi  to  the  south-east  as^  a  skiUul  navigator  will  now  make  in  three  days. 
He  touched  at  several  places  of  Terra  Firma,  and  at  the  Pearl  Islands, 
where  he  was  found  by  Almagro,  who  had  set  out  in  quest  of  him  with  a 
reinforcement  of  seventy  men,  and  had  suffered  similar  distresses,  besides 
ksing  an  eye  in  a  combat  with  the  Indians.  But  the  country  of  Popayan, 
showing  a  better  aspect,  and  the  inhabitants  more  friendly,  they  deter- 
mined not  to  abandon  their  scheme. 

Afanagro  returned  to  Panama,  but  the  bad  accounts  of  the  service  gave 
his  countrymen  such  an  un£Eivourable  idea  of  it,  that  Almagro  could  levy 
only  eighty  men.  The  disaster  and  disappointments  they  met  with,  in 
this  new  attempt,  were  scarce  inferior  to  those  they  had  already  expe- 
rienced, when  part  of  the  armament  at  last  reached  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew, 
€B  the  cotta  of  Cluito,  and  landed  at  Tacamez,  where  they  met  with  a 
more  fertile  and  champaign  country  than  any  they  had  yet  seen ;  the 
natives  also  being  more  civilized,  and  clothed  in  cotton  or  woollen  stufis, 
adorned  widi  gold  and  silver.  But  some  of  the  adventurers  had  informed 
their  friends  of  their  many  dangers  and  losses^  which  weighed  so  much 
with  Peter  de  los  Bios,  the  successor  of  Pedrarias,  that  he  prohibited  the 
raising  d*  new  recruits,  and  even  despatched  a  vessel  to  bring  home  Pizarro 
and  his  companions  from  the  island  of  Gallo.  Almagro  and  Luqne  ad- 
vised Pizarro  not  to  relinquish  an  enterprise  on  which  they  had  bmit  all 
their  hopes.  He  therefcnre  refused  to  obey  the  governor's  orders,  and 
entreated  his  men  not  to  abandon  him.  But  the  calamities  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed  had  such  an  eflfect,  that  when  he  drew  a  line  upon  the 
mud  with  hi^  sword,  telling  such  as  wished  to  return,  that  they  might  pass 
over  it,  only  thirteen  remained  with  him. 

Pizarro  with  his  little  troop  now  fixed  their  residence  on  the  island  of 
QorgoDa,  where  they  continued  five  months  in  the  most  unwholesome  climate 
anaginaUe,  when  a  vessel  arrived  from  Panama,  in  consequence  of  the 
aalicitatioas  of  AUbagro  and  Luque,  who  had  prevailed  on  the  governor 
la  aend  a  small  vessel  to  their  leUef.  They  therefore  sailed  to  the  south* 
,  and  in  twenty  days  discovered  the  coast  of  Peru. 
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They  arrlred  at  Tumbez,  remarkable  for  its  stately  temple,  and  a  palace 
of  the  Incas  or  sovereigns  of  the  country.  Here  they  found  the  report! 
concerning  the  riches  of  the  country  were  true ;  not  only  ornaments  and 
sacred  vessels  being  made  of  gold  and  silver,  but  even  such  as  were  for 
common  use.  Yet  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  this  opulent  empire  with 
their  slender  force,  would  have  been  madness ;  they  contented  themselves 
with  viewing  it,  prdturing  two  of  the  beasts  called  Uamoi^  some  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  two  young  men,  whom  they  instructed  in  the  Cas- 
tilian  language.    With  these  Pizarro  arrived  at  Panama  in  1527. 

HE  empire  of  Peru  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  possessed  by  inde- 
pendent tribes,  reckoned  among 
the  most  savage  in  America ;  liv* 
ing  more  like  wild  beasts  than 
men.  For  several  ages  they  lived 
in  this  manner,  \then  there  ap- 
peared on  the  banks  of  a  lake 
called  TUiaea^  a  man  and  woman 
of  majestic  fonn,  and  clothed  in 
decent  garments.  They  declared 
themselves  to  be  the  children  of  the  sun,  sent  by  their  beneficent  parent 
to  instruct  aiid  reclaim  mankind.  The  names  of  these  extraordinary  per- 
sonages were  Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Oda.  At  their  persuasion,  seve- 
ral of  the  dispersed  savages  united,  and,  receiving  their  commands  as 
heavenly  injunctions,  followed  them  to  Cuzco,  where  they  settled,  and 
began  tcr  build  a  city. 

Manco  Capac  instructed  the  men  in  all  the  useful  arts ;  while  Mama 
Ocla  taught  the  women  to  spin  and  weave ;  after  which  Manco  framed  a 
code  of  laws  for  his  new  state.  Thus,  according  to  the  Indian  tradition, 
was  founded  the  empire  of  the  Incas,  or  lords  of  Peru.  At  first  its  extent 
was  small,  reaching  not  above  eight  leagues  from  Cuzco.  Within  these 
limits,  however,  Manco  exercised  the  most  perfect  despotism,  and  the  same 
was  maintained  by  his  successors,  all  of  whom  were  not  only  obeyed  as 
monarchs,  but  reverenced  as  deities.  Their  blood  was  held  to  be  sacred, 
and,  by  prohibiting  intermarriages  with  the  people,  was  never  contami- 
nated. The  family,  thus  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  peculiarities  in  dress  and  ornaments,  which  it  was  unlaw^ 
ful  for  others  to  assume. 

When  the  Spaniards  first  visited  tnis  country,  they  found  it  agitated  by 
civil  war.  Huana  Capac,  the  twelfUi  monarch  bom,  the  founder,  was  <m  the 
throne ;  a  prince  no  less  conspicuous  for  his  abilities  in  war  than  for  his 
pacific  virtues.  By  him  the  kingdom  of  i^uito  was  subdued,  which  almoat 
doubled  the  extent  of  the  Peruvian  empire.    Huana  mairied  th^  daughter 
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cf  the  conquered  monarch,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  named  Atahucdpa^ 
or  AUbaiipa,  to  whom,  at  his  death  in  1529,  he  left  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  bestowing  the  rest  of  his  dominions  upon  Huascar,  his  eldest 
son,  \fj  a  mother  of  the  royal  race.  This  produced  a  civil  war,  in  which 
Atabalipa  proved  victorious,  and  afterwards,  to  secure  himself  on  the  throne, 
put  to  death  all  the  descendants  of  Manco  ;  but  he  spared  the  life  of  his 
rind  and  prisoner,  Huascar,  in  order  to  govern  in  his  name. 

This  contest  had  so  much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Peruvians,  that 
they  never  attempted  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards.  The  first 
intelligence  Pizarro  received  of  it  was  a  message  from  Huascar,  asking  his 
assistance  against  Atabalipa.  Pizarro  therefore  determined  to  push  forward, 
while  intestine  discord  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Peruvians  to  attack 
him  with^  their  whole  force. 

EAVING  a  garrison  in  St.  Michael,  he 
began  his  march  with  only  sixty-two  horse- 
men, and  one  hundred  apd  two  foot.  He 
proceeded  to  Caxamalca,  where  Atabalipa  ' 
^v  as  encamped,  and  was  met  by  an  officer  with  a 
valuable  present  from  the  Inca,  accompanied  with  a 
pruffer  of  his  alliance.  Pizarro  pretended  to  come 
the  ambassador  of  a  very  powerful  monarch, 
whu  wished  to  aid  him  against  his  enemies.  As 
th<i  ubject  of  the  Spaniards  in  entering  their  country 
was  altogether  incomprehensible  to  the  Peruvians,  they  had  formed  various 
conjectures  concerning  it,  whether  their  new  guests  were  beings  of  a  supe- 
rior nature,  who  had  visited  them  from  some  beneficent  motive,  or'formida- 
Ue  avengers  of  their  crimes,  and  enemies  to  their  repose  and  liberty. 
Pizarro's  declaration  of  his  pacific  intentions  removed  all  the  Inca's  fears. 
llie  Spaniards  were  thus  allowed  to  march  across  the  sandy  desert  between 
St.  Michael  and  Motupe,  and  through  a  defile  in  the  mountains  so  narrow 
md  inaccessible  that  a  few  men  might  have  defended  it.  As  they  ap- 
proached to  Caiamalca,  Atabalipa  sent  them  presents  of  still  greater  value. 
On  entering  Caxamalca,  Pizarro  took  possession  of  a  large  court,  on  one 
nde  of  which  was  a  pakce  of  the  Inca^  and  on  the  other  a  temple  of  the 
iun,  surround  :d  with  a  strong  lampati*  When  he  had  posted  his  troops  in 
this  advantageous  station,  he  dei^patched  Hernando  Soto,  and  his  brother 
Ferdinandf  to  the  camp  of  Atabalipa,  to  desire  an  interview  with  the  Inca. 
They  were  treated  respectfully,  and  Atabalipa  promised  to  visit  the  Span- 
kh  commander  neit  day  in  his  quarters.  The  decent  deportment  of  Llie 
Peruvian  monarchy  the  order  of  his  court,  and  the  reverence  with  which  his 
■abjecta  obeyed  his  commands,  astonished  the  Spaniards.  But  iheir  ^jt% 
were  more  powerfully  attracted  by  the  vast  profusion  of  wealth  whidk 
they  obeerved  in  his  camp. 
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On  their  return  to  Caxamalca,  they  gave  such  a  description  of  it  to  tneii 
JBOuntrymen  as  confirmed  Pizarro  in  a  resolution  which  he  had  already 
taken,  as  daring  as  it  was  perfidious.  He  determined  to  avail  himself  of 
Atabalipa's  unsuspicious  simpUcity,  and  to  seize  his  person  during  the 
interview.  He  divided  his  cavalry  into  three  squadrons,  under  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  Soto,  and  Benakazar ;  his  infantry  was  formed  into  one  body, 
except  twenty  of  the  most  tried  courage,  whom  he  kept  near  his  own 
person ;  the  artillery,  consisting  of  two  field-pieces,  and  the  cross-bow  men, 
were  placed  opposite  to  the  avenue  by  which  Atabalipa  was  to  approach. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  Peruvian  camp  was  all  in  motion.  But  as  Ata- 
balipa was  solicitous  to  appear  with  the  greatest  splendour  and  magnifi* 
cence  in  his  first  interview  with  the  strangers,  the  preparations  were  ac 
tedious  that  the  day  was  fiir  advanced  before  he  began  his  march. 

At  length  the  Inca  approached.  First  of  all  appeared  four  hundrea 
men  in  a  uniform  dress,  as  harbingers.  He  himself,  sitting  on  a  throne, 
almost  covered  .with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  was  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  principal  attendants.  Behind  him  came  his  chief  ofiicers. 
Several  bands  of  siiigers  and  dancers  accompanied  this  cavalcade ;  and  the 
whole  plain  was  covered  with  troops,  amounting  to  above  thirty  thousand 
men.  As  the  Inca  drew  near  the  Spanish  quarters.  Father  Vincent  Val- 
verede,  diaplain  to  the  expedition,  advanced  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand, 
and  a  breviary  in  the  o^er,  and  in  a  long  discourse  explained  to  him  the 
doctrine  of  the  creation,  the  fidl  of  Adam,  the  incarnation,  the  suflerings 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  th6  appointment  of  St.  Peter  aa  God's 
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fieegerent  on  earth,  the  transmission  of  his  apostolical  power  by  succession 
to  the  popesy  the  donation  made  to  the  king  of  Castile  by  Pope  Alexander 
of  all  the  regions  in  the  New  World  ;  and  required  Atabalipa  to  embrace 
the  Christian  faith,  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  and  to  sub- 
mit  to  the  king  of  Castile  as  his  lawful  sovereign ;  promising  if  he  com- 
plied, that  the  Castilian  monarch  would  protect  his  dominions,  and  permit 
him  to  continue  in  his  royal  authority  4  but  if  he  should  impiously  refuse 
to  obey  this  summons,  he  denounced  war  against  him  in  his  master's  name, 
and  threatened  him  with  the  most  dreadful  effects  of  his  vengeancei 

HIS  strange  harangue,  unfolding  deep  mys- 
teries, and  alluding  to  unknown  facts,  of 
which  no  power  of  eloquence  could  have 
conveyed  a  distinct  idea  to  an  American,  was 
so  lamely  translated  by  an  unskilful  interpre- 
ter that  it  was  incomprehensible  to  Atabalipa. 
But  some  parts  in  it,  of  obvious  meaning,  filled 
him  with  astonishment  and  indignation.  His 
■^  reply,  however,  was  temperate.  He  said  that 
,  ^J  he  was  lord  of  his  own  dominions  by  heredi- 
tary right ;  that  he  could  not  conceive  how  a 
foreign  priest  should  pretend  to  dispose  of  tar^ 
litories  which  did  not  belong  to  him ;  that  he,  being  the  rightful  possessor* 
refused  to  confirm  it ;  that  he  would  not  forsake  the  service^  of  the  Sun,  the 
tmmoital  divinity  whom  he  revered,  to  worship  the  God  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  was  subject  to  death ;  that  with  respect  to  other  matters,  as  he  had 
never  heard  of  them  before,  he  desired  to  know  where  he  had  learned  things 
80  extraordinary.  ^  In  this  book,'*  answered  Valverede,  reaching  out  to 
him  his  breviary.  The  Inca  opened  it,  and  turning  over  the  leaves,  lifted 
it  to  his  ear :  ''  This,"  says  he,  '*  is  silent,  it  tells  me  nothing ;"  and  threw 
it  with  disdain  to  the  ground.  The  enraged  monk,  running  to  his  country- 
men, cried  out,  *'  To  arms.  Christians,  toarms !  the  word  of  God  isinsulted ! 
avenge  this  pro&nation  on  these  impious  dogs.'* 

'  Pizarro  inmiediately  gave  the  signal  of  assault.  At  once  the  martial 
mosic  struck  up,  the  cannon  and  muskets  began  to  fire,  the  horse  sallied 
oat  fiercely,  the  infantry  rushed  on  sword  in  hand.  The  Peruvians,  astov- 
ished  at  the  unexpected  attack,  fled  with  universal  consternation,  withovl 
attempting  to  defend  themselves.  Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  his  chosen  baandi 
advanced  directly  towards  the  Inca;  and  though  his  nobles  crowds^ 
around  him  with  zeal,  and. fell  in  numbers  at  his  feet,  the  Spaniards  sooili 
penetrated  to  the  royal  seat ;  and  Pizarro,  seizing  the  Inca  by  the  ami^l 
dragged  him  to  the  ground,  and  carried  him  a  prisoner  to  his  quarters. 

The  fate  of  the  monarch  increased  the  precipitate  flight  of  his  foU 
The  Spaniards  pursued  them  towards  every  quarter*  and,  with  delita 
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and  onrelenting  barbarity,  continued  to  slaughter  the  wietchedv  unresiatiBg 
fngitirea.  Above  four  thousand  Peruyians  were  killed.  Not  a  single 
Spaniard  fell,  nor  was  one  wounded  but  Pizarro  himself,  slightly. 

The  plunder  taken  was  immense,  but  the  Spaniards  were  stiU  unsatis- 
fied ;  which  being  observed  by  the  Inca,  he  endeavoured  to  apply  himself 
to  their  ruling  passion,  avarice,  to  obtain  his  liberty ;  and  therefore  ofimd 
such  a  ransom  as  quite  astonished  them.  The  apartment  in  which  he  was 
confined  was  twenty-two  feet  in  length,  and  sixteen  in  breadth ;  and  all 
this  space  he  engaged  to  fill  with  vessels  of  gold  as  high  as  he  could 
reach.  This  proposal  was  eagerly  caught  by  Pizarro,  and  a  line  was 
drawn  upon  the  walls  to  mark  the  stipulated  height. 

Atafaalipa,  anxious  for  his  liberty,  immediately  despatched  messenger5 
into  all  parts  of  the  empire,  to  collect  the  i^^nense  quantity  of  gold  which 
he  had  promised ;  and  though  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  such  was  the  veneration  which  his  subjects  had  for 
him,  that  hi^  orders  were  obeyed  with  as  great  alacrity  as  if  he  had  been  ^ 
at  full  liberty.  Jn  a  short  time  Pizarro  received  intelligence  that  Almagro 
was  arrived  at  St.  Michael  with  a  reinforcement.  This  was  a  matter  of  no 
small  vexation  to  Atabahpa,  who  now  considered  his  kingdom  as  in  danger 
of  bdng  totally  overrun  by  these  strangers.  For  this  reason  he  ordered  his 
brother  Huascar  to  be  put  to  death,  lest  he  should  join  against  him. 

N  the  mean  time,  the  Indians  daily  arrived  at  Caxa 
malca  with  vast  quantities  of  treasure ;  the  sight  <^ 
which  so  much  inflamed  the  Spaniards,  that  they  in- 
sisted upon  an  immediate  division ;  this  being  com- 
plied with,  there  fell  to  the  share  of  each  horseman 
eight  thousand  dollars,  and  half  as  much  to  each  fod 
soldier,  Pizarro  and  his  officers  receiving  shares  pro- 
portionable to  their  dignity.  A  fifth  part  was  reserved  for  the  emperor« 
together  with  some  vessels  of  curious  workmanship. 

After  "this,  Atabalipa  was  very  importunate  with  Pizarro  to  recover  his 
liberty ;  but  the  Spaniard,  with  unparalleled  treachery  and  cruelty,  had 
now  determined  to  put  him  to  death.  But,  to  give  9ome  show  of  justice 
to  this  detestable  action,  Pizarro  instituted  a  court  of  judicature  for  trying 
him.  He  apik)mted  nimself  and  Almagro,  with  two  assistants,  as  judges ; 
an  sttomey-general  to  carry  on  the  prosecution  in  the  king's  name ;  coun- 
sellors to  assist  the  prisoner  in  his  defence;  and  clerki  to  record  the 
proceedings. 

Before  this  stiange  tribunal,  a  charge  was  exhibited  still  more  amazing : 
That  Atabalipa,  though  a  bastard,  had  usurped  the  regal  power ;  that  he 
had  put  his  brother  and  lawful  sovereign  to  death ;  that  he  was  an  idolater» 
and  had  oftred  up  human  sacrifices ;  that  he  had  a  great  number  of 
concubines,  Sdc 
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On  diese  heads  they  proceeded  to  try  the  soyereign  of  a  great  empirot 
over  whom  they  had  no  jurisdiction.  To  all  these  charges  the  Inca 
pleaded  not  guilty.  He  called  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  the  integrity 
of  his  conduct,  and  how  faithfully  he  had  performed  his  engagementSy 
and  the  perfidy  of  his  accusers.  He  desired  to  he  sent  over  to  Spain  te 
take  his  trial  before  the  emperor ;  but  no  regard  was  paid  to  his  entreaties. 
He  was  condt^mned  to  be  burned  alive,  which  cruel  sentence  was  mitigated 
to  strangling ;  and  the  unhappy  monarch  was  executed  without  mercy. 
Hideous  cries  were  set  up  by  his  women  as  the  funeral  procession  passed 
fcy  Uieir  apartment ;  many  offered  to  bury  themselves  alive  with  him  \ 
itod  on  being  hindered,  strangled  themselves  out  of  grief.  The  whole 
town  of  Caxamalra  was  filled  with  lamentations,  which  quickly  extended 
over  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  marder  of  Atabalipn  did  no  service  to  the  Spaniards^  Friends 
4nd  enemies  accused  him  of  inhumanity  aod  treachery.  Loads  of  gold 
that  were  coming  to  Ca:camaica,  by  order  of  the  deceased  Inca,  were  now 
stopped;  which  was  the  first  unfortunate  consequence  of  their  late 
m^uitous  conduct.  The  two  factions  of  Indians  united  against  Pizarro  ^ 
and  many  of  the  Spaniards  not  only  eiclaimed  against  the  cruelty  of  the 
judges,  but  would  even  have  mutinied,  had  not  a  sense  of  the  impending 
^ger  kept  them  quiet. 
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At  Cuzco  the  friends  of  Huascar  proclaimed  Manco  Capac  the  legiti- 
mate brother  of  the  late  Inca.  Pizarro  set  up  Taparpa,  the  son  of  Ataba- 
lipa,  as  emperor.  lenmediately  he  set  out  for  Cuzco.  An  anny  of  Indians 
opposed  his  progress,  but  the  Spanish  cayalry  bore  down  every  thing 
before  them.  The  conquerors  gained  a  great  booty,  and  Pizarro  despatched 
Almagro  to  reduce  Cuzco,  while  he  himself  founded  a  new  colony  in 
Xauna. 

Ferdinand  de  Soto  was  detached  with  sixty  horse  to  Cuzco,  to  clear  the 
road  for  the  remainder  of  the  army.  Meantime,  Taparpa  died,  and  as 
the  Spaniards  set  up  no  person  in  his  room,  the  title  of  Manco  Capac  was 
universally  acknowledged. 

A  new  supply  of  soldiers  arriving  from  Spain,  Benalcazar,  governor  of 
St.  Michael,  undertook  an  expedition  against  Quito,  where  Atabalipa  had 
left  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasure.  He  accomplished  his  purpose  with 
difficulty,  but  found  that  the  inhabitants  had  carried  off  all  their  gold  and 
silver.  , 

About  the  same  time>Alvarado,  governor  of  Guatimala,  invaded  Chili. 
In  this  expedition  his  troops  endured  such  hardships  and  sujQered  so 
much  from  the  cold  among  the  Andes,  that  a  fifth  part  of  the  men  and  all 
the  horses  died,  and  the  rest  were  so  much  dispirited  and  emaciated,  that 
they  became  quite  unfit  for  service.  Alvarado  then  returned  to  his 
government,  but  most  of  his  followers  enlisted  under  Pizarro. 

In  the  mean  time  Ferdinand  Pizarro  had  landed  in  Spain,  where  lie 
produced  such  immense  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  as  quite  astoilished 
the  court.  The  general's  authority  was  confirmed  with  new  powen: 
Almagro  had  the  title  of  governor  conferred  i^pon  him,  with  jurisdiction 
over  two  hundred  leagues  of  a  country  lying  south  of  the  province  allotted 
to  Pizarro. 

Pizarro  then  settled  the  internal  policy  of  his  province,  and  removed 
the  seat  of  government  from  Cuzco  to  Lima.  Meantime,  Almagro  had 
set  out  on  his  expedition  to  Chili.  Pizarro  encouraged  his  most  distin- 
guished  officers  to  invade  those  provinces  which  had  not  yet  been  visited 
by  the  Spaniards.  • 

No  sooner  did  Manco  Capac  perceive  the  Spaniards  thus  dividing  their 
forces,  than  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  making  one  vigorous  efibrt  to 
redress  the  wrongs  of  his  countr3rmen,  and  expel  the  cruel  invaders 
Though' strictly  guarded  by  the  Spaniards,  he  found  means  to  communi- 
cate his  intentions  to  the  chief  men  of  his  nation,  whom  he  joined  in 
1686,  under  pretence  of  celebrating  a  festival  which  he  had  obt^ed 
liberty  from  Pizarro  to  attend.  Upon  this  an  army  of  two  hundred  thou« 
sand  men  collected.  Many  Spaniards  were  massacred,  and  several 
detachments  cut  off;  and  while  this  vast  army  laid  siege  to  Cuzco, 
another  formidable  body  invested  Lima,  and  kept  the  governor  shut  up. 
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Tli6  greatest  efibrt,  however,  was  made  against  Cuzco,  which  was 
defended  hy  Pizarro  and  his  two  brothers,  with  only  a  hundred  and 
ser^ity  men. 

The  siege  lasted  nine  months;  many  Spaniards  were  killed,  among 
whom  was  John  Pizarro,  the  general's  brother,  and  the  best  of  them  all. 
The  rest  were  reduced  to  the  most  desperate  situation,  when  Almagro 
appeared  near  Cuzco.  He  had  now  received  the  royal  patent,  creating 
him  governor  of  Chili.  On  his  arrival  his  assistance  was  solicited  by 
both  parties.^  The  Inca  ijoade  many  advantageous  proposals,  but  at  length 
attacked  him  in  the  night  by  surprise,  with  a  great  body  of  chosen 
troops.  But  the  Spanish  valour  and  discipline  prevailed,  and  the 
Peruvians  were  repulsed  with  such  slaughter,  that  the  remainder  dis- 
persed, and  Almagro  advanced  to  Cuzco. 

IZARRO*S  brother  took  measures  to  oppose  his 
entrance;  but  while  prudence  restrained  both 
parties  from  entering  into  a  civil  war,  each 
leader  endeavoured  to  corrupt  the  followers  of 
his  antagonist.  In  this  Almagro  had  the  advan- 
tage ;  and  so  many  of  Pizarro's  troops  deserted 
in  the  night,  that  Almagro  was  encouraged  to 
advance  towards  the  city,  where  he  surprised 
the  sentinels,  and  investing  the  house  where 
the  two  brothers  were  lodged,  he  compelled 
th^n,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  to  surrender ;  and  Ahnagro's  authority 
over  Cuzco  was  immediately  recognised.  But  Francis  Pizarro,  having 
dispersed  the  Peruvians  who  invested  LinuC,  and  received  considerabb 
lekiforcmnents  from  other  provinces,  ordered  five  hundred  men  under 
Alonzo  de  Alvaiado  to  march  to  Cuzco  to  relieve  his  brothers.  Almagro 
attacked  him  by  surprise,  defeated  and  dispersed  his  aimy,  taking  himself 
and  some  of  his  principal  officera  prisoners. 

This  victory  seemed  decisive ;  and  Almagro  was  advised  to  make  it  so 
by  patting  to  death  Chmzalo  and  Ferdinando  Pizarro,  and  Alvarado.  This 
advice,  however,  he  declined  from  humanity ;  and  instead  of  marching 
directly  against  Pizarro,  he  retired  to  Cuzco,  which  gave  his  adversary 
time  to  recollect  himself;  and  Almagro  again  sufiered  himself  to  be 
deceived  by  pretended  o^rs  of  pacification. 

The  negotiatioiis  were  protracted  for  several  months ;  Gonzalo  Pizarro 
and  Alvarado  bribed  the  soldiers  who  guarded  them,  and  escaped  with 
sixty  of  Aknagro*s  men.  The  general  next  proposed  that  all  disputes 
diould  be  submitted  to  their  sovereign ;  and  on  this  principle,  Ahnagro 
released  those  whom  Pizarro  wanted ;  which  he  had  no  sooner  done,  than 
die  bttei  set  out  for  Cuzco  with  an  army  of  seven  hundred  men,  to  which 
AJnuigio  had  only  five  hundred  to  oppose ;  advanced  without  obstructioii. 
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and  an  engagement  soon  followed,  in  which  Almagro  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoit^r. 

The  conqneioTS  hehaved  with  great  chielty,  massacring  a  great  number 
of  officers.  The  Indians  had  assembled  in  great  nmnbers  to  see  the  battle, 
widi  an  intention  to  join  the  ranqiiished ;  bat  were  so  much  orerawed  by 
the  Spaniards,  that  they  retired  after  the  battle  was  oyer,  and  thus  lost  the 
only  opportunity  they  erer  had  of  expelling  their  tyrants.  Almagro  was 
at  length  tried,  and  condemned  by  Pizarro ;  and  he  was  first  strang^edf  in 
prison,  and  then  beheaded.  He  left  one  son  by  an  Indian  woman,  whom 
he  appointed  his  successor. 

As  during  these  dissensions  all  intercourse  with  Spain  ceased,  it  was 
some  time  Wore  the  accounts  of  the  ciril  war  were  receired  at  conrt 
The  first  intelligence  was  giren  by  some  of  Almagro's  soldiers,  who  had 
left  America  on  the  ruin  of  their  cause ;  4md  they  did  not  fail  to  represent 
the  injustice  and  yiolence  of  Pizarro  in  their  proper  colours,  which 
strongly  prejudiced  the  emperor  against  him. 

In  a  short  time,  howfeyer,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  arrired,  and  endearoured 
to  give  matters  a  new  turn.  The  emperor  was  uncertain  which  of  them 
to  beliere,  but  resolved  to  send  over  one  he  could  trust  to  investigate  the 
matter.  Meantime,  Ferdinand  was  arrested  at  Madrid,  and  confined  to 
prison,  where  he  remained  twenty  years. 

The  person  nominated  to  regulate  affidrs  in  Peru  was  Christopher  Yaca 
Di  Castro.  While  Di  Castro  was  preparing  for  his  yo3rage,  Pizarro,  ccmsi- 
dering  himself  as  the  unrivalled  master  of  Peru,  proceeded  to  parcel  out  its 
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'  MritMies  among  the  conquerors ;  and  had  this  division  been  made  with 
'  any  degree  of  impartiality,  the  extent  of  country  which  he  had  to  bestow 
was  sufficient  to  have  gratified  his  friends,  and  to  have  gained  his  enemies. 
But  Pizarro  conducted  this  transaction  with  the  illiberal  spirit  of  a  party- 
leader.  Large  districts,  in  parts  of  the  coimtry  most  cultivated  and  popu- 
'  kms,  were  set  apart  as  his  own  property,  or  granted  to  his  brothers,  his 
adherents,  and  fiivourites.    To  othera,  lots  less  valuable  and  inviting  were 


The  followers  of  Almagro,  among  whom  were  jnany  of  the  original 
adventurers,  to  whose  valour  Pizarro  was  indebted  for  his  success,  were 
totally  excluded.  They  therefore  murmured  in  secret,  and  meditated 
revenge. 

Bapid  aa  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  in  South  America  had  been  since 
Pizarro  landed  in  Peru,  their  avidity  of  dominion  was  not  yet  satiated. 
The  officera  to  whom  Ferdinand  Pizarro  gave  the  command  of  di£%rent 
detachments,  pen)Btrated  into  several  new  provinces ;  and  though  exposei 
to  great  hardships  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  Andes  and  amidst  the  woods 
and  marahes,  they  made  considerable  discoveries  and  conquests. 

Pedro  de  FaUima  reassmned  Almagro's  scheme  of  invading  Chifi ;  and 
made  such  progress  in  the  conquest  of  the  country,  that  he  founded  the 
city  of  St.  Jago.  But  the  enterprise  of  Gonzalez  Pizarro  was  the  most 
mnarkahle.  He  set  out  firom  CLuito  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  and  forty 
aoldiera,  near  one-half  Df  whom  were  horsemen,  with  four  thousand 
bdius.    Excess  ot  ooU  and  fatigue  proved  &tal  to  the  greater  part  of 
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these  last.  The  Spaniards,  though  more  robust,  suffered  considerably; 
but  when  they  descended  into  the  low  country,  their  distress  increased. 

During  two  months  it  rained  incessantly,  without  any  interval  of  fiadr 
weather  to  dry  their  clothes.  The  vast  plains  upon  which  they  were  now 
entering,  either  without  inhabitants,  or  occupied  by  the  rudest  and  least 
industnous  tribes  in  the  New  World,  yielded  little  subsistence.  They 
could  not  advance  a  step  but  through  woods  or  marshes.  Such  incessant 
toil,  and  scarcity  of  food,  wo^ld  have  dispirited  any  troops.  But  the  forti- 
tude and  perseverance  of  the  Spaniards  were  insuperable ;  they  persisted 
in  struggling  on,  until  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Napo,  one  of  the 
large  rivers  which  run  into  the  Maragnon.  There,  with  infinite  labour, 
they  built  a  barque,  which  was  manned  with  fifty  soldiers,  under  Fritncii 
Orellana,  The  stream  carried  them  down  with  such  rapidity,  that 
they  were  soon  fisur  ahead  of  their  countrymen,  who  followed  slowly  by 
land. 

At  this  distance  from  his  commander,  Orellana  formed  the  scheme  of 
distinguishing  himself,  by  following  the  course  of  the  Maragnon  until  it 
joined  the  ocean,  and  by  surveying  the  vast  regions  through  which  it  flows. 
This  scheme  was  as  bold  as  it  was  treacherous ;  for,  if  he  violated  his  duty 
to  his  commander,  and  abandoned  his  fellow-soldiera  in  a  pathless  desert, 
his  crime  is  somewhat  balanced  by  the  glory  of  having  ventured  upon  a 
navigation  of  near  two  thousand  leagues,  through  unknown  nations,  in  a 
vessel  hastily  constructed  with  green  timber,  and  by  very  unskilful  hands, 
without  provisions,  without  a  compass  or  a  pilot.  But  his  courage  and 
alacrity  supplied  every  defect. 

Committing  himself  fearlessly  to  the  guidance  of  the  stream,  the  Napo 
bore  him  along  to  the  south  imtil  he  reached  the  great  channel  of  the 
Maragnon.  He  sometimes  seized  by  force  the  provisions  of  the  fierce 
savages  seated  on  its  banks,  and  sometimes  procured  a  supply  of  food  by  a 
friendly  intercourae. 

Alter  a  long  series  of  dangera  and  distresses,  which  ho  encountered 
with  amazing  magnanimity,  he  reached  the  ocean,  where  new  perils 
awaited  him.  These  he  likewise  surmounted,  and  got  safe  to  the  Spanish 
settlement  in  the  island  Cubagua;  whence  he  sailed  to  Spain.  The 
vanity  natural  to  travellera  who  visit  regions  unknown  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, prompted  him  to  mingle  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  the  marvel- 
lous in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage.  He  pretended  to  have  discovered 
nations  so  rich  that  the  roofs  of  their  temples  were  covered  with  plates 
of  gold ;  and  described  a  republic  of  Amazons  so  warlike  and  powerful, 
as  to  have  extended  their  dominion  over  a  considerable  tract  of  the  fertile 
plains  which  he  had  visited ;  fables  hardly  yet  exploded.  The  vojrage, 
however,  deserves  to  be  recorded,  not  only  as  one  of  the  most  memorable 
occurrences  in  that  adventurous  age,  but  as  the  first  event  that  led  lo  any 
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eertain  knowledge  of  those  immense  regions  that  stretch  east  from  the 
Andes  to  the  ocean. 

No  words  can.  describe  the  consternation  of  Pizarro,  when  he  did  not 
find  the  barque  at  the  confluence  of  the  Napo  and  Maragnon,  where  he 
had  oideied  Orellana  to  wait  f(/r  him.  But  imputing  his  absence  from  the 
place  of  rendezvous  to  some  unkno^Tn  accident,  he  advanced  above  fifty 
leagues  along  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon,  expecting  every  moment  to  see 
the  barque  appear  with  a  supply  of  provisions.  At  length  he  came  up 
with  an  officer  whom  Orellana  had  left  to  perish  in  the  desert,  because  he 
had  remonstrated  against  his  perfidy.  From  him  he  had  learned  the 
extent  of  Orellana's  crime  ;  and  his  followers  perceived  at  once  their  own 
desperate  situation.  The  spirit  of  the  stoutest-hearted  veteran  sunk  within 
lum ;  and  all  demanded  to  be  led  back  instantly. 

Pizarro  was  now  one  thousand  two  himdred  miles  from  duito ;  and  in 
that  long  march  the  Spaniards  encountered  hardships  greater  than  those 
they  had  endured  in  their  progress  outward.  Hunger  compelled  them  to 
feed  on  roots  and  berries,  to  eat  all  their  dogs  and  horaes,  to  devour  the 
most  loathsome  reptiles,  and  even  to  gnaw  the  leather  of  their  saddles  and 
iwoid  belts :  four  thousand  Indians,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  Spaniards, 
perished  in  this  wild  and  disastrous  expedition,  which  continued  near  two 
years;  and  as  fifty  men  were  aboard  the  barque  with  Orellana,  only 
eighty  got  back  to  duito.  These  were  naked  like  savages,  and  so  emaci* 
ated  with  fiimine  or  worn  out  with  fatigue,  that  they  had  more  the  appear- 
ance of  spectres  than  of  men.  But  Pizarro,  on  entering  duito,  received 
accounts  of  a  fatal  event  that  threatened  calamities  more  dreadful  than 
those  through  which  he  had  passed.  From  the  time  that  his  brother 
made  the  partial  division  of  his  conquests  above-mentioned,  the  adherents 
of  Afanagro  no  longer  entertained  any  hope  of  bettering  their  condition. 
BEAT  numbera  in  despair  resorted  to  Lima, 
where  the  house  of  young  Almagro  was  always 
open  to  them:  and  tl^e  slender  portion  of  his 
fieither's  fortune,  which  he  enjoyed,  was  spent  in 
afibrding  'them  subsistence.  The  warm  attach- 
ment with  which  every  person  who  served  under 
the  elder  AJmagro  devoted  himself  to  his  interests, 
was  transferred  to  his  son,  who  was  now  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  pos- 
sesKd  aU  the  qualities  which  captivate  the  afiections  of  soldien.  Of  a 
gncefol  appearance,  dexterous  at  all  martial  exercises,  bold,  open,  gene- 
loas,  he  seemed  to  be  formed  for  command ;  and  the  accomplishments 
he  had  acquired  heightened  the  respect  of  his  foUowera.  The  Ahna- 
gnne  kwking  np  to  him  as  their  head,  were  ready  to  undertake  any 
thing  liar  his  advancemeat.  Nor  was  afibction  for  Ahnagro  their  only 
tiriffinmf ;  tbey  were  urged  on  by  their  own  distresses. 
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Many  of  them*  destitute  of  common  necessaries,  and  weary. of.  loitering 
away  life,  a  burden  to  their  chief,  began  to  deliberate  how  they  might  be 
avenged  on  the  author  of  all  their  misery.  Their  frequent  cabals  did  not 
pass  unobserved;  and  the  governor  was  warned  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  men  who  meditated  some  despemte  deed,  and  had  resolution  to 
execute  it.  But,  either  from  his  native  intrepidity,  or  from  contempt  of 
persons  whose  poverty  rendered  their  machinations  of  little  consequence, 
he  disregarded  the  admonitions  of  his  friends.  This  gave  the  Almagrians 
full  leisure  to  digest  and  ripen  their  scheme ;  and  John  de  Herrada,  an 
officer  of  great  abilities,  who  had  the  charge  of  Almagro's  educataon,  - 
took  the  .ead  in  their  consultations. 

On  Sunday,  the  26th  of  June,  at  mid-day,  Herrada,  at  the  head  of 
eighteen  of  the  most  determined  conspirators,  sallied  out  of  Almagro's 
house  in  armour ;  and  drawing  their  swords,  as  they  advanced  hastily 
towards  the  governor's  palace,  cried  out,  ''Long  live  ihe  king,, but  let  the 
tyrant  die."  Though  Pizarro  was  usually  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
train  of  attendants,  yet  as  he  was  just  risen  from  the  table,  and  most  of 
his  domestics  had  retired  to  their  own  apartments,  the  conspirators  were 
at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  before  a  page  in  waiting  could  give  the 
alarm. 

The  governor,  whom  no  form  of  danger  could  appal,  starting  up,  called 
for  arms,  and  commanded  Francis  de  Chaves  to  make  fast  the  door.  But 
that  officer  running  to  the  top  of  the  staircase,  wildly  asked  the  conspira- 
ton  what  they  meant  T  Instead  of  answering,  they  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart,  and  burst  into  the  hall.  A  few,  drawing  their  swords,  followed 
Pizatro  into  an  inner  apartment.  The  conspiratora  rushed  forward  after 
them.  Pizarro,  with  no  other  arms  than  his  sword  and  buckler,  defended 
the  entry,  and,  supported  by  his  half-brother  Alcantara  and  his  friends, 
maintained  the  unequal  contest  with  the  vigour  of  a  youthful  combatant. 
But  the  armour  of  the  conspirators  protected  them,  while  every  thrust 
they  made  took  efiect. 

IXJANTARA  fell  dead  at  his  brother's  feet ;  his 
other  defendants  were  mortally  wounded ;  and  the 
governor,  no  longer  able  to  parry  the  many  wea- 
pons furiously  aimed  against  him,  received  a 
deadly  thrust  full  in  his  throat,  sunk,  and  expired. 
As  soon  as  he  was  slain,  the  assassins  ran  out  into 
the  streets,  and  waving  their  bloody  swords,  pro- 
claimed the  death  o[  the  tyrant.  Above  two  hun- 
dred of  their  associates  having  joined  them,  they  conducted  young  Alma- 
gro  in  solemn  procession  through  the  city ;  and  assembling  the  magis- 
trates and  principal  citizens,  compelled  them  to  acknowledge  liim  at 
lawful  successor  to  hi^  %ther  in  his  government. 
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The  palace  of  Pizarro,  with  the  houses  of  his  adheient8>  were'  pillaged 
by  the  soldien*  The  new  govemor  marched  into  the  heart  of  the  empirey 
to  reduce  such  places  as  refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority.  A  multi- 
tade  of  ruffians  joined  him  on  his  march.  His  army  breathed  nothing 
but  Tengeance  and  plunder :  every  thing  gave  way  before  it.  If  the  mili- 
tary talents  of  the  general  had  equalled  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  the  war 
had  ended  here.  Unhappily  for  Ahnagro^  he  had  lost  his  conductor,  John 
de  Herrada*  His  inexperience  made  him  fall  into  the  snares  that  were 
kid  for  him  by  I^eter  Alyares»  who  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
opposite  party. 


▼  JLOA    DX    OAtTBa 


In  the  mean  time,  Yaca  Di  Castro,  who  had  been  sent  from  Europe  to 
try  the  murderers  of  old  Almagro,  arrived  at  Peru.  As  he  was  appointed 
to  assume  the  government  in  case  Pizarro  was  no  more,  al!  who  had  not 
told  themselves  to  the  tyrant  hastened  to  acknowledge  him.  Castro 
instantly  led  them  against  the  enemy.  The  annies  cng&^d  at  Chap  as  on 
the  16th  September,  1542,  and  fought  with  inexpressible  obatinacy.  Tic* 
tory  decided  in  fiivour  of  Castro.  Those  amonjT  the  rebels  who  were  most  J 
ginflty,  dreading  tortures,  provoked  the  conqueiors  to  murder  themt  crying 
out.  It  waa  I  who  killed  Pizarro,  Their  chief  wns  taken  prboner  and 
died  on  the  scafibld.  While  these  scenes  f^  horror  were  tmmacting  lit 
America,  the  Spaniards  were  employed  in  finding  out  expedients  to  temri* 
aate  them;  though  no  measures  had  been  taken  to  prevent  them*  Bent 
bad  <Hily  been  made  subject  to  the  audience  of  Pa  nam  Ht  which  was  4v 
lemote.    A  supreme  tribunal  was  established  at  Lima  for  the  dlipensatkw 
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of  jostioe,  with  authority  to  enforce  and  reward  a  due  obedience  to  the 
laws. 

Blasco  Nunez  Vela,  who  prided  in  it  as  viceroy,  arrived  in  1644, 
attended  by  his  subordinates  in  Q^ce,  and  found  every  thing  in  the  most 
dreadful  cUsorder.  To  put  an  end  to  these  tumults  which  now  subsisted, 
would  have  required  a  profound  genius,  and  many  other  qualities  which 
are  seldom  united.  Nimez  had  none  of  these  advantages.  He,  indeed, 
possessed  probity,  firmness,  and  ardour ;  but  he  had  taken  no  pains  to 
miprove  these  gifts.  With  these  virtues,  which  were  almost  defects  in  his 
situation,  he  began  to  fulfil  his  commission,  without  regard  to  places,  per- 
sons, or  circumstances.  Contrary  to  the  opinion. of  all  intelligent  persons, 
who  wished  that  he  should  wait  for  fresh  instructions  from  Europe,  he 
published  ordinances,  which  declared  that  the  lands  the  conquerors  had 
seized  should  not  pass  to  their  descendants,  and  which  dispossessed  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  civil  commotions. 

All  the  Peruvians  who  had  been  enslaved  by  monks,  bishops,  and  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  government,  were  declared  free.  Other  tyrannical 
establishments  also  would  soon  have  been  proscribed ;  and  the  conquered 
people  were  on  the  eve  of  being  sheltered  under  the  protection  of  kws, 
which  would  at  least  have  tempered  the  rigours  of  the  right  of  conquest, 
if  even  they  had  not  entirely  repaired  the  injustice  of  them ;  but  the  Span- 
ish government  was  to  be  unfortunate  even  in  the  good  it  attempted  to 
efiect.  A  change  so  imexpected  filled  those  with  consternation,  who  saw 
their  fortunes  thus  wrested  from  them.  From  astonishment  they  pro- 
ceeded to  indignation,  murmuring,  and  sedition.  The  viceroy  was 
degraded,  put  in  irons,  and  banished  to  a  desert  island,  till  he  could  be 
conveyed  to  Spain. 

Gonzales  Pizarro  was  then  retqmed  from  his  hazardous  expedition,  which 
had  employed  him  long  enough  to  prevent  him  from  taking  a  part  in  those 
revolutions  which  had  so  rapidly  succeeded  each  other.  The  anarchy  he 
foimd  prevailing  at  his  return,  inspired  him  with  the  idea  of  seizing  the 
supreme  authority.  His  fame  and  his  forces  made  it  impossible  that  this 
should  be  refused  him;  but  his  usurpation  was  marked  with  so  many 
enormities,  that  Nimez  was  regretted.  He  was  recalled  from  exile,  and 
soon  collected  a  sufiScient  number  of  forces  to  enable  him  to  take  the  field. 
Civil  commotions  were  then  renewed  with  extreme  fury  by  both  parties. 
No  quarter  was  asked  or  given  on  either  side. 

The  Indians  took  part  in  this  as  they  had  done  in  the  preceding  wars ; 
some  ranged  themselves  under  the  standard  of  the  viceroy,  others  under 
the  banners  of  Gonzales.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  of  these 
unhappy  wretches,  who  were  scattered  about  in  each  army,  dragged  up 
the  artillery,  levelled  the  roads,  carried  the  baggage,  and  destroyed  one 
another.    Their  conquerors  had  taught  them  to  be  sanguinary. 
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After  a  Tariety  of  ftdyantages  for  a  long  time  altemately  obtained,  for- 
tune, at  length,  ftroured  the  rebellion  under  the  walls  of  Cluito»  in  Janu 
•179  1546 ;  and  Nunez  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  men  was  massacred. 
Ptzarro  took  the  ro^d  of  Lima,  where  they  were  deliberating  on  the  cere* 
monies  with  which  they  should  receive  him.  Gronzales  contented  himself 
with  making  his  entrance  on  horseback,  preceded  by  his  lieutenant,  who 
marched  on  foot«  Four  bishops  and  the  magistrates  accompanied .  him. 
The  streets  were  strewn  with  flowers,  and  the  air  resounded  with  music. 
Tills  homage  totally  turned  the  head  of  a  man  naturally  haughty,  and  of 
ccofined  ideas. 

Had  Gonzales  possessed  both  judgment  and  moderation,  he  might  have 
rendered  himself  independent.  The  principal  persons  of  his  party  wished 
it.  Instead  of  this,  he  acted  with  blind  cruelty,  insatiable  ayarice,  and 
unbounded  pride.  Even  those  whose  ii^terests  were  collected  with  those 
of  the  tyrant,  wished  for  a  deliverer.  Such  a  deliverer  arrived  from 
Europe,  in  the  person  of  Peter  Di  la  Gasca.  The  squadron  and  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  mountains  immediately  declared  for  a  person,  who  was 
invested  with  a  lawful  authority  to  govern  them.  Those  who  had  lived 
concealed  in  deserts,  caverns,  and  forests,  joined  him. 

Gcmzales  met  the  royal  army,  and  attacked  it  on  the  9th  of  June,  1548. 
One  of  his  lieutenants,  seeing  him  abandoned  at  the  first  charge  by  his 
best  soldiers,  advised  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  enemy's  battalions, 
and  perish  like  a  Roman ;  but  this  weak  man  chose  rather  to  surrender, 
and  end  his  life  06.  a  scafibld.  Carvajal,  a  more  able  warrior,  and  more 
ferocious  than  himself,  was  quartered.  This  man,  when  he  was  expiring, 
boasted  that  he  had  massacred,  with  his  own  hand,  fourteen  hundred 
Spaniards  and  twenty  thousand  Indians. 

Such  was  the  last  scene  of  a  tragedy,  of  which  every  act  had  been 
marked  with  blood.  The  government  was  moderate  enough  not  to  con- 
tinue the  proscription ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the  horrid  calamities 
they  had  suffered  kept  the  Spaniards  in  subjection.  The  commotion 
insensibly  sunk  into  a  calm ;  and  the  country  remained  quiet  while  it 
continued  under  the  Spanish  rule. 

With  regard  to  the  Peruvians,  the  most  cruel  measures  were  taken  to 
Tender  it  impossible  for  them  to  rebel.  Tupac  Amaru,  the  heir  of  their 
last  king,  had  taken  refuge  in  some  remote  mountams,  where  he  lived  in 
peace.  There  he  was  so  closely  surrounded  by  the  troops  sent  out 
against  him,  that  he  was  forced  to  surrender.  The  viceroy  Francis  De 
T(Aedo  caused  him  to  be  accused  of  several  pretended  crimes,  and  he  was 
beheaded  in  1571.  All  the  other  descendants  of  the  Incas  shared  a  simi- 
kr&te. 

The  horror  of  these  enormities  excited  so  universal  an  indignation  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  World,  that  Philip  11.  disavowed  them ;  but  the  in&^ 
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mou8  policy  of  this  prmce  was  so  notorious,  that  no  credit  was  given  to 
this  pretence  to  justice  and  humanity.  Only  one  attempt  has  mce  been 
made  by  the  aboriginal  Peruvians,  to  recover  dieir  independence,  and 
throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  An  Indian  of  the  province  of  Xauzas, 
who  boasted  his  descent  from  the  ancient  Incas,  was  proclaimed  king,  in 
1742.  His  countrymen,  in  the  hopes  of  recovering  their  lands,  their  laws, 
their  liberty  and  religion,  flocked  in  crowds  to  his  standard,  but  though  at 
first  successful,  they  were  defeated  and  dispersed,  after  having  made  can* 
siderable  progress. 


DISCOVEKIES  OF   CABOT. 

^^EBASTIAN  CABOT,  the  first  dwcorerer  O; 

the  eontiaent  of  America,  was  the  son  of 
John  Cabot,  a  Tenetian,  He  was  bom  at 
Bristol f  England,  in  1477 ;  and  was  taught 
by  his  father  arithmetic,  geometty,  and  cosmography. 
Before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  made  seveial 
voyages..  The  first  of  any  consequence  seems  to 
have  been  made  with  his  father,  who  had  a  commis- 
sion from  Henry  VH,  for  the  discovery  of  a  noith-wiil 
passage  to  India. 
They  sailed  in  the  spring  of  14Q7i  and  proceeding  to  tlie  tn 
they  discovered  land,  which  for  that  reason  they  called  Pnimhwif 
Neu>fotmd-iand*  Another  smaller  island  they  called  St,  John^^ 
lieing  discovered  on  the  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist ;  afler  which, 
along  the  coast  of  the  American  continent,  as  far  as  Cape  Floridi* 
ittamed  with  a  good  cargo,  and  three  Indians  aboard*  to  Etigl 
ihey  met  with  a  gracious  reception,  Purchns  justly  otiSftr! 
America  should  hdve  been  called   Cobotiana^  or  S^a$iii*nii^ 
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discoTered  more  of  it  than  either  Columbus  or  Vespucci ;  and  he  certainly  di» 
covered  that  great  continent  before  either  of  them.  Stowe  and  Speed  ascribe 
these  discoveries  wholly  to  Sebastian,  without  mentioning  his  father. 

JVTiri  T  is  probable  that  Sebastian,  after  his  Other's  death,  made 
several  voyages  to  these  parts,  as  a  map  of  his  discoveries, 
drawn  by  himself,  was  hung  up  in  the  privy  garden  at 
Whitehall.  However,  history  gives  but  little  account  of 
his  life  for  near  twenty  years ;  when  he  went  to  Spain, 
where  he  was  made  pilot-major,  and  intrusted  with  review- 
ing all  projects  for  discoveries,  which  were  then  very 
numerous.  His  great  capacity  and  approved  integrity 
induced  many  eminent  merchants  to  treat  with  him  about  a  voyage  by  the 
newly  discqvered  straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Moluccas.  He  therefore  sailed 
in  1525,  first  to  the  Canaries ;  then  to  Ithe  Cape  Verd  islands ;  thence  to 
St.  August^e,  and  the  island  of  Patos ;  when  some  of  his  people  begin- 
ning to  be'mutinous,  and  refusing  to  pass  through  the  straits,  he  laid  aside 
the  design  of  sailing  to  the  Moluccas ;  left  some  of  the  principal  mutineers 
upon  a  desert  island ;  and,  sailing  up  the  rivers  of  Plata  and  Paraguay, 
discovered,  and  built  forts  in  a  large  tract  of  fine  country,  that  pro4uced 
gold,  silver,  and  other  rich  commodities.  He  thence  despatched  messen- 
gers to  Spain  for  a  supply  of  provisions,  ammunition,  goods  for  trade,  and 
a  recruit  of  men :  but  his  request  not  being  readily  compUed  with,  after 
^ying  five  yeara  in  America,  he  then  returned  home ;  where  he  met  with 
a  cold  reception,  the  merchants  being  displeased  at  his  not  having  pursued 
his  vogage  to  the  Moluccas,  whjle  his  treatment  of  the  mutineers  had  given 
umbrage  at  court.  Hence  he  returned  to  England ;  and  being  introduced 
to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  then  lord  protector,  a  new  office  was  erected  for 
him :  he  was  made  governor  of  the  mystery  and  company  of  the  merchant 
adventurers  for  the  discovery  of  regions,  dominions,  islands,  and  places 
unknown ;  a  pension  was  granted  him,  by  letten  patent,  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  pounds,  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence  per  annum ;  and  he 
was  consulted  in  all  af&ira  relative  to  trade. 

In  1522,  by  his  advice,  the  court  fitted  out  some  ships  for  the  discovery 
of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world.  This  produced  the  firat  voyage  the 
English  made  to  Russia,  and  the  beginning  of  that  commerce  which  has 
ever  since  been  carried  on  between  the  two  nations.  The  Russia  company 
was  now  founded  by  a  charter  granted  by  Philip  and  Mary ;  and  of  this 
company  Sebastian  was  appointed  governor  for  life.  He  is  said  to  be  the 
first  who  took  notice  of  the  variation  of  the  needle,  and  who  published  a 
map  of  the  world ;  and  he  was  undoubtedly  the  founder  of  the  maritime 
strength  of  Britain,  which  has  since  made  that  nation  so  flourishing.  The 
exact  time  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  he  lived  to  be  above  seventy 
yean  of  age. 
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HOUGH  the  English  did  not  pnaecala 
the  discovery  made  by  the  CabotSf'  nor 
avail  themselves  of  the  only  advantages 
which  it  could  have  afforded  them ;  yet 
their  neighbours  of  Brittany,*  Normandy, 
and  Biscay,  wisely  pursued  the  tract  of 
those  adventurers,  and  took  vast  quanti- 
tities  of  cod  on  the  banks  of  Ne^dbond- 
land. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  three  great  European  kingdoms,  Spain,  £ng- 
knd,  and  France,  made  use  of  three  Italians,  to  conduct  their  discoveries : 
Cohimbus,  a  Genoese ;  Cabot,  a  Venetian ;  and  Verazzani,  a  Florentine 


It  vrappoted  that  tha  iBlandof  Cape  Bretoa  took  its  name  from  the  Bretoni,  the  fiak- 
of  BrittanT. 
YobL-ll  8t 
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This  is  a  proof  that  among  the  Italians  there  were  at  that  time  persons 
superior  in  maritime  knowledge  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe ;  though 
the  penurious  spirit  of  those  republics,  their  mutual  jealousy  and  petty 
wars,  madis  them  overlook  the  benefits  resulting  from  extensive  enterprises, 
and  leave  the  vast  regions  of  the  New  World  to  be  occupied  by  others. 

The  voyages  of  Verazzani  having  produced  no  addition  to  the  revenue 
of  France,  all  further  attempts  to  perfect  his  discoveries  were  laid  aside ; 
but  the  fishery  being  found  conducive  to  the  commercial  interest,  it  was  at 
length  conceived  that  a  plantation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bank  might 
be  advantageous.  This  being  represented  to  King  Francis  I.,  by  Chabot 
the  admiral,  James  Cartier^*^  of  St.  Malo,  was  commissioned  \c  3xplore 
the  country,  with  a  view  to  find  a  place  for  a  colony .t 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1^4,  he  sailed  from  St.  Malo,  with  two  ships  of 
sixty  tons,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  men ;  and  on  the^lOth  of  May, 
came  in  sight  of  Bonavista,  on  the  island  of  Newfoundland.  But  the  ice 
which  lay  along  the  shore  obliged  him  to  go  southward ;  and  he  entered  a 
harbour,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St,  Catherine  '^  where  he  waited 
for  fair  weather,  and  fitted  his  boats. 

As  soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  he  sailed  northward,  and  examined 
several  harbours  and  islands,  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland ;  in  one  of 
which  he  found  isuch  a  quantity  of  birds,  that  in  half  an  hour  two  boats 
were  loaded  with  them ;  and  afler  they  had  eaten  as  many  as  they  could, 
five  or  six  barreb  full  were  salted  for  each  ship.  This  place  was  called 
Bird  Island.    . 

Having  passed  Cape  de  Grat,  the  northern  extremity  of  the  land,  he 
entered  the  Straits  of  Bellisle,  and  visited  several  harbours  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Labrador,  one  of  which  he  called  Cartier*8  Sound.  The  harbour 
is  described  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  world ;  but  the  land  is  stigmatized  as 
the  place  to  which  Cain  was  banished;  no  vegetation  being  produced 
among  the  rocks,  but  thorns  and  moss.  Yet,  bad  as  it  was,  there  Vere 
inhabitants  in  it,  who  Uved  by  catching  seals,  and  seemed  to  be  a  wander- 
ing tribe.$ 

In  circumnavigating  the  great  island  of  Newfoundland,  they  found  the 
weather  in  general  cold ;  but  when  they  had  crossed  the  gulf,  in  a  south* 
*  westerly  direoti<Hi  to  the  continent,  they  came  into  a  deep  bay,  where  the 
climate  was  so  warm  that  they  named  it  Baye  de  Chaleur^  or  the  Bay  of 
Heat.  Here  were  several  kinds  of  wild  berries,  roses,  and  meadows  of 
grass.    In  the  fresh  waters  they  caught  salmon  in  great  plenty. 

Having  searched  in  vain  for  a  passage  through  the  bay,  they  quitted  it, 
and  saiiea  along  the  coast,  eastward,  till  they  came  to  the  smaller  Bay  of 


*  His  name  is  sometimes  written  HuaHitt,  t  Forster's  Northern  Voyages,  p.  435 

t  Called  in  some  maps  Catdlina,  ^  Haklnyt,  vol.  liL,  p.  901^11. 
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Gasp^;  where  they  sought  shelter  from  a  tempest,  and  were  detained, 
twelTe  dajs  in  the  month  of  July.  In  this  place  Cartier  performed  the 
ceremony  of  taking  possession  for  the  king  of  France.  A  cross,  thirty 
feet  highf  was  erected  on  a  point  of  land.  On  this  cross  was  suspended  a 
shield,  with  the  arms  of  France,  and  the  words  Vive  le  Roy  de  Francti 
Before  it  the  people  kneeled,  uncovered ;  with  their  hands  extended,  and 
their  eyes  lifted  toward  heaven.  The  natives,  who  were  present,  beheld 
the  ceremony,  at  first  with  silent  admiration ;  but,  after  a  while,  an  old 
man,  clad  in  a  bear's  skin,  made  signs  to  them  that  the  land  was  his,  and 
diat  they  should  not  have  it,  without  his  leave.  They  then  informed  him, 
by  signs,  that  the  cross  was  intended  oiily  as  a  mark  of  direction,  by  which 
they  might  again  find  the  port;  and  they  promised  to  return  the  next 
year,  and  to  bring  iron  and  other  commodities. 

They  thought  proper,  however,  to  conciliate  the  old  man's  good  will,  by 
entertaining  him  on  board  the  ship,  and  making  him  several  presents ;  by 
which  means  they  so  prevailed  on  him  that  he  permitted  Cartier  to  carry 
two  of  his  sons,  young  men,  to  France,  on  the  security  of  a  promise  that 
he  would  bring  them  back,  at  his  return  the  next  spring. 

From  Gasp6,  he  sailed  so  far  into  the  Great  River,  afterwards  called 
Sl  Lawrence,  as  to  discover  land  on  the  opposite  side ;  but  the  weather 
being  boisterous,  and  the  current  setting  against  him,  he  thought  it  best  to 
return  to  Newfoundland,  and  then  to  France ;  where  he  arrived  safe  in 
the  harbour  of  St.  Malo,  on  the  5th  of  September. 

HE  discoveries  made  in  this  voyage  excited 
farther  curiosity;  and  the  Vice-Admiral 
Melleraye  represented  Cartier's  merits  to 
\  the  king  so  favourably  as  to  procure  for 
^  him  a  more  ample  equipment.  Three 
ships,  one  of  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
one  of  sixty,  and  oiie  of  forty  tons,  were 
destined  to  perform  another  voyage,  in 
the  ensuing  spring;  and  several  young  men  of  distinction  entered  as 
YolunteeTs,  to  seek  adventures  in  the  New  World.  When  they  were 
ready  to  sail,  the  whole  company,  after  the  example  of  Columbus,  went 
in  procession  to  church,  on  Whitsunday,  where  the  bishop  of  St.  Malo 
pronounced  his  blessing  on  them.  They  sailed  on  the  19th  of  May,  1535. 
Meeting  with  tempestuous  weather,  the  ships  were  separated ;  and  did  not 
join  again,  till  Cartier,  in  the  largest  ship,  arrived  at  Bird  Island ;  where 
he  again  filled  his  boats  with  fowls ;  and,  on  the  26th  of  July,  was  joinec. 
by  the  other  vessels. 

From  Bird  Island,  they  pursued  the  same  course  as  in  the  preceding 
summer ;  and  having  come  into  the  gulf  on  the  western  side  of  Newfound- 
land,  gave  it  the  name  of  St  Lawrence.    Here  they  saw  abundance  of 
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whales.  Paasing  between  the  iskmd  of  Aflsumption  (smce  called  Anti- 
ooeti)  and  the  northern  shorey  they  sailed  up  the  great  riyer,  till  they  came 
to  a  branch  on  the  northern  side,  which  the  young  natives  who  were  on 
board  calle'^  Saguenay ;  the  main  river  they  told  him  would  carry  him  to 
Ilochelaga,  the  capital  of  the  whole  country. 

After  spending  some  time  in  exploring  the  northern  coast,  to  find  an 
opening  to  the  northward ;  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1835,  he  sailed 
up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  discovered  several  islands ;  one  of  which, 
from  the  multitude  of  filberts,  he  called  Cottdres ;  and  another,  from  the 
vast  quantity  of  grapes,  he  named  Bacckun^  (now  Orleans.)  Thist  island 
was  full  of  inhabitants  who  subsisted  by  fishing. 

When  the  ships  had  come  to  anchor  between  the  north-west  side  of  the 
island  and  the  main,  Cartier  went  on  shore  with  his  two  young  savages. 
The  people  of  the  country  were  at  first  afraid  of  them ;  but  hearing  the 
youths  speak  to  them  in  their  own  language,  they  became  sociable,  afid 
brought  eels  and  other  fish,  with  a  quantity  of  Indian  com  in  ears,  for  the 
refreshment  of  their  new  guests ;  in  return  for  which,  they  were  presented 
with  such  European  baubles  as  were  pleasing  to  them. 

The  next  day,  Donacona,  the  prince  of  the  place  came  to  visit  them, 
attended  by  twelve  boats;  but  keeping  ten  of  them  at  a  distance,  he 
approached  with  two  only,  containing  sixteen  men.  In  the  true  spirit  <^ 
hospitality,  he  made  a  speech,  accompanied  with  significant  gestures,  wel- 
coming the  French  to  his  country  and  ofiering  his  service  to  them.  The 
yoong  savages,  Taignoagni  and  Domagaia,  answered  him,  reporting  all 
which  they  had  seen  in  France,  at  which  he  appeared  to  be  pleased. 
Then  c^proaching  the  captain,  who  held  out  his  hand,  he  kissed  it,  and 
laid  it  round  his  own  neck,  in  token  of  friendship.  Cartier,  on  his  part, 
entertained  Donacona  with  bread  and  wine,  and  they  parted  mutually 
pleased. 

The  next  day  Cartier  went  up  in  his  boat  to  find  a  harbour  for  his  ships; 
the  season  being  so  far  advanced  that  it  became  necessary  to  secure  them. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  isle  of  Bacchus,  he  found  ''a  goodly  and  pleasant 
sound,  where  is  a  little  river  and  haven,  about  three  fathom  deep  at  high 
water."  To  this  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Croix,  and  determined  there  to 
lay  up  his  ships. 

Near  this  place  was  a  viUage  caUed  Stadacona,  of  which  Donacona  was 
the  lord.  It  was  environed  with  forest  trees,  some  of  which  bore  fruit ; 
and  under  the  trees  was  a  growth  of  wild  hemp.  As  Cartier  was  return* 
ing  to  his  ships,  he  had  another  specimen  of  the  hospitable  manners  of 
the  natives.  A  company  of  people,  of  both  sexes,  met  him  on  the  shore 
of  the  little  river,  singing  and  dancing,  up  to  their  knees  in  water.  In 
return  for  their  courtesy,  he  gave  them  knives  and  beads ;  and  they  con- 
iinoed  their  music  till  he  was  beyond  hearing  it. 
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Whmi  OutieT  had  brought  his  ships  to  the  harbour  and  secured  them 
he  indnwled  his  intention  to  pass  in  his  boats  up  the  rirer  to  Hochehga. 
Dcmaoona  was  loth  to  part  with  him ;  and  invented  several  artifices  to  pre- 
vent his  going  thither.  Among  others,  he  contrived  to  dress  three  of  his 
men  in  black  and  white  skins,  with  homa  on  their  heads,  and  their  &ces 
besmeared  with  coal,  to  make  them  resemble  infernal  spirits.  They  were 
pot  into  a  canoe  and  passed  by  the  ships,  brandishing  their  horns  and 
makmg  an  unintelligible  harangue.  Donacona,  with  his  people,  pursued 
and  took  them,  on  which  they  fell  down  as  if  .dead.  They  were  carried 
ashore  into  the  woods,  and  all  the  savages  followed  them.  A  long  dis- 
course ensued,  and  the  conclusian  of  the  farce  was^  that  these  demons  had 
brought  news  from  the  god  of  Hochelaga,  that  his  country  was  so  full  of 
snow  and  ice,  that  whoever  should  adventure  thither  would  pensh  with 
the  cold.  The  artifice  affi>rded  diversion  to  the  French,  but  was  too  thin 
lo  decdve  them.  Cartier  determined  to  proceed ;  and  on  the  19th  of  Sep« 
tember,  with  his  pinnace  and  two  boats,  began  his  voyage  up  the  river  to 
Hochelaga. 

Among  the  woods,  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  were  many  vines  loaded 
with  ripe  grapes,  than  whicK,  nothing  could  be  a  more  welcome  sight  to 
Frenchmen,  though  the  fruit  was  noC  so  delicious  as  they  had  been  used  to 
lute  in  their  own  country.  Along  the  banks  were  many  huts  of  the 
natives,  who  made  signs  of  joy  as  they  passed,  presented  them  with  fish, 
piloted  them  through  narrow  channels,  carried  them  ashore  on  their  backs, 
and  helped  them  to  get  off  their  boats  when  aground.  Some  presented 
their  children  to  them,  and  such  as  were  of  proper  age  were  accepted. 

HE  water  at  that  time  of  th^  year  being  low, 
their  passage  was  rendered  difficult ;  but  by 
the  friendly  assistance  of  the  natives  they 
surmounted  the  obstructions.  On  the  5i6th 
of  September,  diey  passed  the  rapids  between 
the  islands  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lake  An- 
^  goleme,  (now  called  St.  Peters,)  and  on  the 
2d  of  October  they  airived  at  the  island  of 
Hochelaga,  where  they  had  been  expected,  and  preparations  were  made  to 
give  them  a  welcome  reception.  About  a  thousand  persons  came  to  meet 
them,  singing  and  dancing ;  the  men  on  one  side,  the  women  on  the  other, 
and  the  children  in  a  distinct  body.  Presents  of  fish  and  other  victuals 
were  broiught,  and  in  return  were  given  knives,  beads,  and  other  trinkets. 
The  Frenchmen  lodged  the  finst  night  in  their  boats,  and  the  natives 
watched  on  the  shore,  dancing  round  their  fires  during  the  whole  night. 

The  next  morning  Cartier,  with  twenty-five  of  his  company,  went  to 
vkil  the  town,  and  were  met  on  the  way  by  a  person  of  distinction,  who 
bade  them  welcome.    To  him  they  gave  two  hatchets  and  two  knives» 
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and  hung  oyer  his  neck  a  cross,  which  they  taught  him  to  kiss.  As 
they  proceeded,  they  passed  through  groves  of  oak,  from  which  the  acorns 
were  falling,  and  lay  thick  on  the  ground.  After  this,  they  came  to  fields 
of  ripe  com,  some  of  which  was  gathered.  In  the  midst  of  these  fields 
was  situate  the  town  of  Hochelaga. 

It  was  of  a  round  form,  encompassed  with  three  lines  of  palisades^ 
through  which  was  one  entrance,  well  secured  with  stakes  and  bars.  On 
the  inside  was  a  rampart  of  timber,  to  which  were  ascents  by  ladders,  and 
heaps  of  stones  were  hid  in  proper  places  for  defence.  In  the  town  were 
about  fifty  long  huts,  built  with  stakes'  and  covered  with  bark.  In  the 
middle  of  each  hut  was  a  fire,  round  which  were  lodging-places,  floored 
with  bark,  and  covered  with  skins.  In  the  upper  part  was  a  scafibld,  on 
which  th^  dried  and  preserved  their  com.  To  prepare  it  for  eating,  they 
pounded  it  in  wooden  mortars,  and  having  mixed  it  with  water,  baked  it 
on  hot  stones.  Beside^  com,  they  had  beans,  squashes,  and  pumpkins. 
They  dried  their  fish  and  preserved  them  in  troughs.  These  people 
lived  chiefly  by  tillage  and  fishing,  and  seldom  went  hx  from  home. 
Those  on  die  lower  parts  of  the  river  were  more  given  to  hunting,  and 
considered  the  lord  of  Hochelaga  as  their  sovereign,  to  whom  they  paid 
tribute. 

When  the  new  guests  were  conducted  to  an  open  square  in  the  centra 
of  the  town,  the  females  came  to  them,  rubbing  their  hands  and  faces, 
weeping  with  joy  at  their  arrival,  and  bringing  their  children  to  be 
touched  by  the  strangers. .  They  spread  mats  for  them  on  the  ground* 
while  the  men  seated  themselves  in  a  large  circle  on  the  outside.  The 
king  was  then  brought  in  a  litter,  on  the  shoulders  of  ten  men,  and  placed 
on  a  mat  next  to  the  French  captain.  He  was  about  fifty  years  old,  and 
had  no  mark  of  distinction  but  a  coronet  made  of  porcupine's  quills  dyed 
red ;  which  he  took  ofl*  and  gave  to  the  captain,  requesting  him  to  mb  his 
arms  and  legs,  which  were  trembling  with  a  paby.  Several  persons, 
blind,  lame,  and  withered  with  age,  were  also  brought  to  be  touched ;  as 
if  they  supposed  that  their  new  guests  were  messengers  from  heaven, 
invested  with  a  power  of  healing  diseases.  Cartier  gratified  them  as  well 
as  he  could,  by  la3ring  his  hands  on  them  and  repeating  some  devotional 
passages  from  a  service  book,  which  he  had  in  his  pocket ;  accompan3ring 
his  ejaculations  with  significant  gesture,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaveq. 
The  natives  attentively  observed  and  imitated  all  his  motions. 

Having  performed  this  ceremony,  he  desired  the  men,  i%omen,  and 
children  to  arrange  themselves  in  separate  bodies.  To  the  men  he  gave 
hatchets,  to  the  women  beads,  and  to  the  children  rings.  He  then  (ordered 
his  drums  and  trampets  to  sound,  which  highly  pleased  the  Qompnxxy  and 
set  them  to  dancing. 
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Being  dasixoos  of  ascending  the  hill,  under  which  the  town  waa  bu]ll» 
die  natiyes  ccmducted  them  to  the  sununit,  where  they  were  entertained 
with  a  most  extensive  and  heautiful  prospect  of  mountains,  woods,  islands, 
and  waters*  They  ohserved  the  course  of  the  river  above,  and  some  h!0$ 
of  water  in  it ;  and  the  natives  informed  them  that  they  might  sail  on  it  for 
three  months ;  that  it  ran  through  two  or  three  great  lakes,  beyond  which 
was  a  sea  of  fresh  water,  to  which  they  knew  of  no  bounds ;  and  that  oa 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains  there  was  another  river  which  ran  in  a 
contrary  direction,  to  the  south-west,  through  q,  country  full  of  delicioul 
fruits  and  free  from  snow  and  ice ;  that  there  was  found  such  metal  as  the 
c^>tain'8  nlver  whistle,  and  the  hafl  of  a  dagger  belonging  to  one  of  the 
company,  which  was  gilt  with  gold.  Being  shown  some  copper,  they 
pointed  to  the  northward,  and  said  it  came  from  Saguenay.  To  this  hill 
CaTtier  gave  the  name  of  Montrealf  which  it  has  ever  since  retained. 

The  visit  being  finished,  the  natives  accompanied  the  French  to  their 
boats,  carrying  such  as  were  weary  on  their  shoulders.  They  were,  loth 
to  part  widi  their  guests,  and  followed  them,  along  the  shore  o[  the  rivert 
to  a  considerable  distance. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  Cartier  and  his  company  departed  from  Hochch 
laga.  In  passing  down  the  river,  they  erected  a  cross  on  the  point  oi  aa 
idand,  which,  with  three  others,  lay  in  the  mouth  of  a  shallow  river,  on 
the  north  side,  called  Fouetz,  On  the  11th  they,  arrived  at  the  Port  de  St. 
Croix,  and  found  that  their  companions  had  enclosed  the  ships  with  a 
palisade  and  rampart,  on  which  they  had  mounted  cannon. 

The  next  day  Donacona  invited  them  to  his  residence,  inhere  they  were 
entertained  with  the  usual  festivity,  and  made  the  customary  presents. 
They  observed  that  these  people  used  the  leaves  of  an  herb  [tobacco] 
which  they  preserved  in  pouches  made  of  skins,  and  smoked  in  stone 
pipes.  It  was  very  ofiens^ve  to  the  French ;  but  the  natives  valued  it  as 
contributing  much  to  the  preservation  of  their  health.  Their  houses 
appeared  to  be  well  supplied  with  provisions.  Among  other  thingf 
which  were  new  to  the  French,  they  observed  the  scalps  of  five  men, 
spread  and  dried  like  parchment.  These  were  taken  firom  their  enemiea, 
the  Toudamani,  who  came  from  the  south,  and  were  continually  at  war 
with  them. 

Being  determined  to  spend  the  winter  among  theee  friendly  peoptOt 
they  traded  with  them  for  the  provisions  which  they  could  spare,  and  the 
river  supplied  them  with  fish  ti]!  it  was  hard  frozen. 

In  December,  the  scurvy  began  to  make  its  appearance  among  th^ 
natives,  and  Cartier  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  them ;  but  it  waa  not 
kfog  Wfore  hia  own  men  were  taken  with  it.  It  raged  with  nncoQtioUed 
violflnoe  for  above  two  months,  and  by  the  middle  of  February,  oat  of 
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one  hundred  ini  ten  persons,  fiffy  were  sick  at  once,  and  e^ht  or  ten 
liftddied. 

In  this  extremity  Cartier  appointed  a  day  of  solemn  humiliation  and 
prayer.  A  cruciiSx  was  placed  on  a  tree,  and  as  many  as  were  able  to 
"waOc  went  in  procession,  through  the  ice  and  snow,  singing  the  seven 
penitential  psalms,  and  performing  other  derotional  exercises.  At  the 
dose  of  the  solemnity  Cartier  made  a  vow,  that  *Mf  it  would  please  God 
to  permit  him  to  return  to  France,  he  would  go  in  pilgrimage*  to  our 
Liady  of  Roquemado."  But  it  was  necessary  to  watch  as  well  as  pray. 
To  prevent  the  natives  from  knowing  their  weak  and  defenceless  state,  he 
oUiged'ali  who  were  able,  to  make  as  much  noise  as  possible  with  axes 
ind  hammers;  and  told  the  natives  that  his  men  were  all  busily  em- 
ployedi  and  that  he  would  not  suffer  any  of  them  to  go  from  the  ships 
till  their  work  was  done.  The  ships  were  fast  frozen  up  from  the  middle 
of  November  to  the  middle  of  March ;  the  snow  was  four  feet  deep,  and 
higher  than  the  sides  of  the  ships  above  the  ice.  The  severity  of  the 
winter  exceeded  all  which  they  had  ever  experienced ;  the  scurvy  still 
raged ;  twenty-five  men  had  fiedlen  victims  to  it,  and  the  others  were  so 
weak  and  low  in  spirits,  that  they  despaired  of  ever  seeing  their  native 
country. 

N  the  depth  of  this  distress  and  despondency, 
Cartier,  who  had  escaped  the  disease,  in  walk- 
ing one  day  on  the  ice,  met  some  of  the  na* 
tives,  among  whom  was  Domagaia,  one  of  the 
young  men  who  had  been  with  him  to  France  and  who 
then  resided  with  his  countrymen  at  Stadacona.  He 
had  been  sick  with  the  scurvy,  his  sinews  had  been 
shrunk,  and  his  knees  swollen,  his  teeth  loose,  and  his 
gums  rotten  i  but  he  was  then  recovered,  and  told  Cartier  of  a  certain  tree, 
the  leaves  and  bark  of  which  he  had  used  as  a  remedy.  Cartier  expressed 
his  wish  to  see  the  tree ;  teUing  him  that  one  of  his  people  had  been 
affected  with  the  same  disorder.  Two  women  were  immediately  de- 
spatched, who  brought  ten  or  twelve  branches,  and  showed  him  how  to 
prepare  the  decoction ;  which  was  thus,  **to  boil  the  bark  and  the  leaves ; 
to  drink  of  the  liquor  every  other  day ;  and  to  put  the  dregs  on  the  legs 
of  the  sick.*'* 


*.  This  tne  wm  called  by  the  natwea  Ameda  or  Haneda.  Mr.  Haklayt  aappoees  it  te 
have  been  the  Saasafiras ;  but  as  the  leaves  were  used  with  the  bark,  in  the  winter,  it 
must  have  been  an  erergreen.  The  dregs  of  the  bark  were  alao  applied  to  the  sore  laga 
of  the  pitieiit.  From  these  oircninstanossl  am  indiaed  to  think  that  it  was  tho  apiiioe 
yine  (Pimu^CamadetuiM)  which  is  used  in  the  samo  manner  by  the  Indians,  and  such  •■ 
haTO  learned  of  them.  Spnioe  beer  is  well  known  to  be  a  powerful  antiscorbutic;  and 
the  btfk  of  this  and  of  the  white  pina  lerres  as  a  cataplasm  for  wounds  and  sores. 
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Tlu8  remedy  presently  came  into  use  on  board  the  ships ;  and  its  good 
effects  were  so  surprising,  that  withid  one  week  they  were  completely 
healed  of  the  scurvy;  and  some  who  had  venereal  complaints  of  long 
t^n^i^ywg  were  also  cured  by  the  same  means. 

The  sererity  of  winter  having  continued  four  months  without  intermis- 
sion, at  the  return  of  the  sun,  the  season  became  milder,  and  in  April,  the 
ice  began  to  break  up.  On  the  8d  of  May,  Cartier  took  possession  of  the 
eotmlry,  by  erecting  a  cross,  thirty-five  feet  high,  on  which  was  hung  a 
shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  France,  with  this  inscription:  franciscits 

ntUEUS,   DBI  QRATU,   FRANCORUM  REX,  RBONAT. 

The  same  day,  being  a  day  of  festivity,  the  two  young  savages,  Taig- 
noagni  and  Domagaia,  with  Donacona,  the  chief  of  the  place,  came  on 
board  the  ships ;  and  were  partly  prevailed  on  and  partly  constrained  to 
acoompany  Cartier  to  France.  A  handsome  present  viras  made  to  the 
&mily  of  Donacona,  but  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  his  friends 
paited  with  him ;  though  Cartier  promised  to  bring  him  again  at  the  end 
of  twelve  months.  On  the  6th  of  May,  they  sailed  from  the  Port  of  St. 
Croix;  and  having  touched  at  St.  Peter's,  in  Newfoundland,  they  arrived 
at  8l  Malo,  in  France,  the  6th  of  July,  1636. 

Whether  Cartier  performed  his  vow  to  Qod,  the  history  does  not  tell  us; 
certain  it  is,  however,  that  he  did  not  perform  his  promise  to  his  passen- 
gers. The  zeal  for  adventures  of  this  kind  began  to  abate.  Neither 
gold  nor  silver  were  carried  home.  The  advantages  of  the  fur  trade 
were  not  fully  tmderstood ;  and  the  prospect  of  benefit  from  cultivation  in 
the  short  summer  of  that  cold  climate,  was  greatly  overbalanced  by  the 
length  and  severity  of  a  Canadian  winter.  The  natives  had  been  so  often 
told  of  the  necessity  of  baptism  in  order  to  salvation,  that  on  their  arrival 
in  France,  they  were  at  their  own  request  baptized ;  but  neither  of  them 
lived  to  see  their  native  land  again. 

The  report  which  Cartier  brought  home,  of  the  fine  country  beyond 
the  hkes,  had,  however,  naade  such  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  some, 
that,  at  tHs  end  of  four  years,  another  expedition  was  projected.  Francis 
de  la  Roche,  Lord  of  Roberval,  was  c(nnmissioned  by  the  king  as  his  lieu- 
tenant-governor in  Canada  and  Hochelaga;  and  Cartier  was  appointed 
Us  pilot,  with  the  command  of  five  ships.  When  they  were  ready  to 
sail,  Roberval  had  not  finished  his  preparations,  and  was  therefore  de- 
tRined.  The  king's  orders  to  Cartier  being;  positive,  he  sailed  from  St. 
Mah),  on  the  28d  of  May,  154D. 

The  winds  were  adverse,  and  the  voyage  tedious.  The  ships  were 
•eattered,  and  did  not  arrive  at  the  place  of  their  destination  till  the  38d 
of  August ;  when  they  came  to  ike  port  of  St.  Crdx,  hi  the  river  ot 
Cluiada. 
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The  lirst  inquiry  made  by  the  natives  was  for  their  conntrjonen  t»ho 
had  been  carried  away.  The  answer  was,  that  Donacona  was  dead,  and 
that  the  others  had  become  great  lords,  were  marned  in  France,  and 
refused  to  return.  Neither  sorrow  nor  resentment  were  shown  on  this 
occasion ;  but  a  secret  jealousy,  which  had  long  been  working,  received 
strength  from  an  answer  so  liable  to  suspicion. 

The  history  of  this  voyage  being  imperfect,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  in 
what  particular  manner  this  jealousy  operated.  Cartier  made  another 
excursion  up  the  river,  and  pitched  on  a  place  about  four  leagues  above 
St.  Croix,  to  lay  up  three  of  his  vessels  for  the  winter.  The  other  two 
he  sent  back  to  France,  to  inform  the  king  of  what  they  had  done ;  and 
that  Roberval  had  not  arrived. 

At  the  new  harbour  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  ships,  was  a  small 
nver,  running,  in  a  serpentine  course,  to  the  south.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  its  entrance  was  a  high  and  steep  cliff;  on  the  top  of  which,  they 
built  a  fort  and  called  it  Charleburg,  Below,  the  ships  were  drawn  up 
and  fortified,  as  they  had  been  in  the  former  winter  which  he  spent  here. 
Not  far  from  the  fort  were  some  rocks  containing  crystals,  which  they 
denominated  diamonds ;  and  on  the  shore  were  picked  up  certain  specks 
of  a  yellow  substance,  which  their  imaginations  refined  into  gold.  Iron 
ore  was  found  in  abundance ;  and  a  kind  of  black  slate,  with  veins ^f  an 
apparent  metallic  substance. 

N  what  manner  they  passed  the  winter,  the  defec- 
tive accounts  which  we  have  do  not  inform  us. 
In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  Cartier  and 
his  company  having  heard  nothing  of  Roberval, 
and  concluding  that  they  were  abandoned  by  their 
friends,  and  exposed  to  perish  in  a  climate  the  most 
severe,  and  among  people  whose  conduct  toward 
them  was  totally  changed,  determined  to  return  to 
France.  Accordingly,  having  set  sail,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  they 
arrived  in  the  harbour  of  St.  John,  in  Newfoundland,  some  time  in  June ; 
where  they  met  Roberval,  who,  with  three  ships  and  two  hundred  per- 
sons, male  and  female,  had  sailed  from  Rochelle  in  April,  and  were  on 
their  way  to  establish  a  colony  in  Canada.  Cartier  went  on  board  Rober- 
val's  ship,  and  showed  him  the  diamonds  and  gold  which  he  had  found ; 
but  told  him  that  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  natives  had  obliged  him  to 
quit  the  country;  which,  however,  he  represented  to  him  as  capable 
of  profitable  cultivation.  Roberval  ordered  him  to  return  to  Canada ;  but 
Cartier  privately  sailed  out  of  the  harbour  in  the  night  and  pursued  his 
voyage  to  France. 
Mortified  and  disappointed,  Roberval  continued  some  time  longer  at  SU 
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John's  before  he  proceeded,  and  about  the  end  of  July  arrived  at  the  place 
which  Cartier  had  quitted.  There  he*  erected  a  fort,  on  a  commanding 
eminence,  and  another  at  its  foot ;  in  which  were  deposited  all  the  pro- 
▼ision,  ammunition,  artillery,  implements  of  husbandry,  and  other  mate- 
rials for  the  intended  colony. 

In  September,  two  vessels  were  sent  back  to  France,  to  carry  specimens 
of  crystal,  and  fetch  provisions  for  the  next  year :  the  stores  which  they 
had  brought  being  much  reduced.  By  the  help  of  the  fish  which  they 
took  in  the  river,  and  the  game  which  they  procured  from  the  savages, 
and  by  well  husbanding  their  provisions,  they  lingered  out  a  tedious  win- 
ter, having  sufiered  much  from  the  scurvy,  of  which  about  fifty  of  them 
died.  In  addition  to  this  distress,  Roberval  exercised  such  severity  in  his 
government,  that  one  man  was  hanged,  several  were  laid  in  irons,  and 
some  of  both  sexes  underwent  the  discipline  of  the  whip* 

In  April,  the  ice  began  to  break  up,  and  on  the  16th  of  June  he  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river ;  leaving  De  Royez,  his  lieutenant,  to  command  in  his 
absence,  with  orders  to  embark  for  France,  if  he  should  not  return  by  the 
middle  of  July. 

As  the  account  of  the  expeditioti  ends  here,  we  can  only  remark  that 
the  colony  was  broken  up ;  and  no  further  attempt  was  made  by  the 
French  to  establish  themselves  in  Canada,  till  after  the  expiration  of  half 
a  century.  The  last  account  of  Roberval  is,  that  in  1549,  he  sailed  with 
his  brother  on  some  voyages  of  discovery,  and  never  returned. 

In  this  first  visit,  which  the  natives  of  Canada  received  from  the  Euro- 
peans, we  have  a  striking  instance  of  their  primitive  manners.  Sus- 
pecting no  danger,  and  influenced  by  no  fear,  they  embraced  the  stranger 
with  unaffected  joy.  Their  huts  were  open  to  receive  him,  their  fires  ana 
furs  to  give  warmth  and  rest  to  his  weary  lin^bs ;  their  food  was  shared 
with  him,  or  given  in  exchange  for  his  trifles  ;  they  were  ready  with  their 
simple  medicines  to  heal  his  diseases  and  his  wounds;  they  would 
wade  through  rivers  and  climb  rocks  and  mountains  to  guide  him  in 
his  way,  and  they  would  remember  and  requite  his  kindness  more  than 
it  deserved. 

Unhappily  for  them,  they  set  too  high  a  value  on  their  new  guest* 
fmngining  him  4o  be  of  a  heavenly  origin,  they  were  extravagant,  and 
aoguarded  in  their  first  attachment,  and  from  some  specimens  of  his  supe- 
riority, obvious  to  their  senses,  they  expected  more  than  ought  ever  to 
be  expected  from  beings  of  the  same  species.  But  when  the  mistake 
was  discovered,  and  the  stranger  whom  they  had  adored,  proved  to  be  no 
more  than  human,  having  the  same  inferior  desires  and  passions  with 
themaelves;  especially  when  they  found  their  confidence  misplaced*  and 
their  generous  friendship  ill  requited ;  then  th^  rage  of  jealousy  extin- 
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gfoished  the  virtue  of  benevolence ;  and  they  struggled  to  rid  themselvet 
of  him,  as  an  enemy,  whom  they  had  received  into  their  bosom  as  a 
friend. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  too  common  for  the  European  adventurer  to 
regard  the  man  of  nature  as  an  inferior  being ;  and  whilst  he  availed 
himself  of  his  strength  and  experience,  to  abuse  his  confidence,  and 
repay  his  kindness  with  insult  and  injury;  to  stigmatize  him  as  a 
heathen  and  a  savage,  and  to  bestow  on  him  the  epithets  of  deceitful, 
treacherous,  and  cruel ;  thou^  he  himself  had  finst  set  tho  eiample  of 
these  detestable  vices.* 

*  Dr.  Beikoap't  Amerioan  Biograph j* 
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DISCOVERY  AND  COLONIZATION  OF  BRAZIL. 

RAZQLi  was  discovered  in  tlie  last  jear  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  vojrages  of  Columbus 
and  Vasco  de  Gama,  who  first  sailed  across 
extensire  seas,  had  taught  navigatois  to  adopt 
\ '  the  practice  of  entering  at  once  upon  the  open 
ocean.  Accordingly  Pedro  Alvarez  de  Ca- 
hrait  whoy  after  the  return  of  Vasco  de  Gama, 
was  sent  by  the  king  of  Portugal  with  a  large' 
navy  to  the  East  Indies,  directed  his  course 
firom  the  Cape  Verde  islands  to  the  south- 
west, and  was  carried  by  the  equatorial  cur- 
rent 80  far  to  the  west  that  he  found  himself  very  unexpectedly  in  sight 
of  kad  in  10^  south  latitude.  *  This  country  was  Brazil,  which  he  saw  first 
oo  the  8d  of  May,  1500.  He  sailed  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Porto  Seguro, 
(10*  sooth  latitude,)  where  he  landed  and  took  possession.  He  sent  an 
acoovnt  of  his  disoorery  to  Lisbon,  and  continued  his  voyage  to  India. 
Tlie  king  afterwards  sent  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine,  to  examine  the 
country,  who  took  a  rapid  survey  of  nearly  the  whole  of  its  shores,  and 
npon  his  return  published  an  account  of  it,  with  a  map.  To  this  publican 
tion  this  navigator  is  indebted  for  the  honour  d  having  given  his  Christian 
BBine  to  the  new  continent. 
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Vespucci,  and  others  who  were  sent  somewhat  later,  reported  that  thu 
country  was  not  cultivated,  and  did  not  offer  any  great  commercial  advan- 
tages, but  that  they  ^d  found  extensive  forests  of  Brazil-wood,  of  which 
they  brought  some  cargoes  to  Portugal.  This  was  not  sufficient  to  induce 
the  Portuguese  to  form  a  settlement,  especially  as  they  were  then  actively 
engaged  in  their  conquests  in  the  East  Indies ;  but  it  was  quite  enough  to 
induce  mercantile  speculators  to  send  their  vessels  for  the  dye-wood. 

This  trade  continued  for  some  years,  and  the  merchants  of  other  nations^ 
especially  the  French,  began  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Portuguese. 
This  was  considered  by  the  Portuguese  government  as  a  violation  of  their 
rights  as  discoverers  of  the  country,  and  they  accordingly  began  to  think 
of  forming  a  permanent  establishment.  King  John  III.,  however,  on 
calculating  the  expenses  necessary  for  such  an  undertaking,  thought  it 
more  advantageous  to  invest  some  of  the  richest  noble  families  of  Portugal 
with  the  property  of  extensive  tracts  of  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing 
them  with  Portuguese  subjects. 

CCORDINGLY,  about  ten  or  twelve  Portu- 
guese noblemen  obtained  the  property 
each  of  about  a  hundred' leagues  of  coast, 
and  forty  or  fifty  leagues  inland.  These 
proprietors  were  called  donotarioM,  Most 
of  them  made  great  sacrifices,  and  under- 
.  went  much  fatigue  and  danger  in  forming 
'  settlements  in  Brazil.  The  towns  of  St. 
Vincent,  Espirito  Santo,  Porto  Seguro,  and 
Pemambuco  were  founded  by  them  be- 
tween 1631  and  1646.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  private  fortune 
of  these  noblemen  was  not  adequate  to  the  establishment  of  such  settle- 
ments in  an  tincultivated  country,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  warlike 
'savage  nations.  The  king  therefore  sent,  in  1549,  as  governor  t6  Brazil, 
TTiomd  de  Sotua^  who  founded  the  town  of  Bahia  in  the  bay  of  Todos  os 
Santos,  and  established  a  regular  colonial  administration.  The  government 
gradually  found  means  to  acquire  the  property  of  the  colonies  then  exist- 
ing from  the  donotarios,  either  by  purchase  or  by  exchange. 

Before  the  religious  divisions  in  England  began  to  people  the  coasts  of 
North  America,  the  Protestants  of  France  made  a  similar  attempt  in  Brazil. 
A  colony  of  French  Protestants  was  established  in  1555,  on  an  island  in 
the  bay  of  Rio  Janeiro,  by  NicoloM  Durand  de  ViUegagnon,  but  it  soon  fell 
into  anarchy.  The  Portuguese  attacked  it  in  1565,  and  expelled  the 
French,  though  not  without  encountering  considerable  resistance.  On  thiR 
occasion  the  town  of  Rio  Janeiro  was  founded  by  the  Portuguese. 

On  the  death  of  King  Sebastian,  when  Portugal  was  united  to. Spain, 
(1660,)  the  numerous  enemies  of  the  latter  country  began  to  annoy  Bnunl* 
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among  whom  the  English,  under  Thomas  Cavendish,  were  the  most  actire. 
They  did  not,  however,  form  any  settlement.  The  French  made  a  second 
attempt  in  161%  to  settle  on  the  island  of  Maranhao,  where  they  founded 
the  town  of  St.  Luiz  de  Maranhao,  hut  in  1615  they  were  compelled  to 
alandon  it  to  the  Portuguese.  The  Dutch  were  more  formidahle  enemies 
U)  the  Portuguese.  Their  East  India  Company  had  already  taken  from 
ihem  many  settlements  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  their  West  India  Company 
was  thus  invited  to  similar  attempts  in  America.  In  1623  they  sent  a  fleet 
to  Brazil,  which  took  Bahia,  their  the  capital  of  the  country ;  hut  it  was 
lost  again  in  1625.  In  1629,  the  Dutch  made  another  attempt,  and  poe« 
lessed  themselves  of  Pemamhuco,  from  which  the  Portuguese  were  unahle 
to  dislodge  them.  They  also  extended  their  conquest  south  to  the  mouth 
^  the  Francisco,  and  added  on  the  north  the  province  of  Parahyha  and 
^V.  Qrande  do  Norte  to  their  possessions. 

HE  disimion  among  the  Dutch  officers  ap^ 
pearing  to  he  the  principal  ohstacle  to  the 
completion  of  the  conquest  of  all  Brazil, 
the  company  sent,  in  1637,  Prince  John 
Maurice  of  Nassau  to  Pemamhuco,  with 
unlimited  powers  as  governor.  He  soon 
established  a  more  regular  administration, 
and  in  the  same  year  got  possession  of  the 
province  of  Seard.  He  next  attacked  twice 
(1638  and  1640)  the  town  of  Bahia,  but  as 
this  was  the  residence  of  the  Portuguese 
govemoT,  it  was  better  fortified  than  the  other  towns,  and  the  attempt 
&iled.  The  revolution  in  Portugal  (1640)  separated  that  kingdom  from 
Spain,  and  th6  new  government  of  Portugal  made  peace  with  the  Dutch 
repahlic.  But  Nassau  did  not  trouble  himself  about  the  orders  received 
from  home,  and  in  1641  and  1642  he  took  the  province  of  Seregipe  and 
Maimnhio,  so  that  when  he  was  recalled,  in  1643,  all  Brazil  north  of  the 
Rio  Francisco,  with  the  exception  of  Pard,  and  in  addition  to  this  the 
province  of  Seregipe,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch, 

The  administration  of  the  Dutch  colony  being  left  to  a  council  at  Recife, 
every  thing  soon  fell  into  disorder.  The  Portuguese  governor  at  Bahia 
W9A  pre  rented  by  the  peace,  and  the  orders  received  from  his  govcmrnent 
H  hone,  from  taking  advantage  of  these  circumstances ;  but  a  private 
peisoa,  Femandea  lleira,  formed  a  conspiracy  among  the  settlers  of 
Porttigttese  origin,  in  which  he  was  secretly  aided  by  the  governor.  The 
Gontpiimcy  broke  out  at  Maranhao  acid  Scara,  and  extended  gradually  to 
t^  other  provinces.  At  last  the  Dutch  were  coniined  to  the  town  of 
Petnambuco,  from  which  also  they  were  expelled  in  16&4,  when  the 
Aiftngiieae  government  sent  a  naval  force  to  aid  the  people  who  had 
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risen  against  the  Dutch.    By  the  peace  of  1660>  the  Dutch  renounced 
their  claims  on  these  countries. 

At  that  time  the  mineral  riches  of  Brazil  were  not  known.  The  town 
of  Su  Paolo  had  been  foimded  by  some  Portuguese  in  1620,  who  had 
ascended  to  the  table*land  of  the  Parand  from  the  town  of  St.  Vincent, 
and  been  induced  to  settle  there  on  account  of  its  fine  climate.  The 
adventurers  established  a  kind  of  jdemocratic  government,  and  made  fre- 
quent incursions  among  the  savage  nations  for  the  purpose  of  capturing 
and  using  them  as  slaves.  In  these  excursions,  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  they  discovered  the  mines  of  St.  Paolo ;  and  near 
Babar&>  on  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  in  1700,  the  richer  mines  at  Villa  Rica ; 
and  in  1713,  those  of  Marianna.  The  mines  at  Cuyabd  and  Groyaz  were 
discovered  between  1715  and  1720.  The  existence  of  diamonds  in  the 
Rio  Icquitinhonha  was  not  known  before  1728.  These  discoveries,  and 
the  riches  which  government  derived  from  the  mines,  induced  it  to  remova 
the  administration  of  the  colony  from  Bahia  to  Rio  St.  Janeiro,  in  177d. 
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DISCOVEEIES  OF  PONCE  DE  LEON. 


UAN  PONCE.  DE  LEON,  after  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  wars  of  Grenada,  had  embarked 
with  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage.  He  then 
added  greatly  to  his  reputation,  and  being  an* 
trusted  by  Orando,  the  governor,  with  a  com- 
mand in  the  eastern  part  of  Hispaniola,  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  rich  aspect  of  the 
adjacent  shores  of  Porto  Rico.  Having  proposed 
to  his  superior  officer  to  conquer  it,  he  was  allowed 
a  body. of  troops  to  try  his  fortune.  In  this  he 
completely  succeeded,  and  obtained  gold,  not  in 
the  expected  abundance,  but  to  a  considerable 
amooni ;  being  accused,  however,  of  those  cruelties  which  were  much  too 
ttmiliar  to  the  Spanish  adventurers.  His  claims  as  governor  being  also 
eonaidered  as  conflicting  with  those  of  Columbus,  he  withdrew,  and 
obtain^  in  compensation  Bimini,  one  of  the  Bahamas  which  lay  nearest 
lo  the  continent. 

Here  an  object  very  difierent  from  ccmquest  and  plunder  engrossed  the 
whole  soul  of  the  warlike  veteran.  In  an  age  of  comparative  ignorance* 
sad  after  witnessing  so  many  wonders,  his  mind  was  prepared  to  credit 
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almost  any  eztraTagance.  Ponce  de  Leon  had  somehow  imbibed  the  ful 
belief  that  on  one  of  these  insular  shores  there  existed  a  fountain  endued 
widi  such  miraculous  virtue,  that  any  man,  however  worn  out  with  age, 
who  should  have  once  dipped  himself  in  its  waters,  would  rise  restored  to 
the  full  bloom  and  vigour  of  youth. 

In  this  delusive  search,  he  beat  about  restlessly  from  shore  to  shore, 
landing  at  every  point,  and  plunging  into  every  stream,  however  shallow  or 
muddy,  m  the  vain  hope  of  springing  up  in  this  blissful  state  of  renovation. 
On  the  contrary,  his  eager  and  incessant  activity  under  a  burning  sun, 
brought  upon  him,  it  is  said,  all  the  infirmities  of  a  premature  old  age ;  and 
according  to  Oviedo,  instead  of  a  second  youth,  he  arrived  at  a  second 
childhood,  never  after  displaying  his  former  energy  (^  thought  or  action. 

Extraordinary  exertions,  even  when  misapplied,  commonly  lead  to  some- 
thing. While  the  Spaniard  was  sailing  in  every  direction  after  his  mira- 
culous fountain,  i^  came,  unexpectedly,  on  the  27th  of  March,  151% 
in  sight  of  an  extensive  country,  hitherto  unknown.  Magnificent  forests, 
intermingled  with  flowering  shrubs,  exhibited  so  gay  an  aspect,  that  he 
named  it  Florida.  He  landed  on  the  6th  of  Apiil,  near  the  present 
site  of  St.  Augustine ;  and  notwithstanding  the  dangers  of  navigation  amid 
the  violent  currents  produced  by  the  gulf-stream  running  among  the  islandst 
ke  spent  a  considerable  time  in  tracing  its  outline*  and  finally  rounded  the 
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•oittliem  point*  Thus,  though  still  supporing  it  to  be  an  island,  he 
ascertained  that  it  must  be  both  large  and  important. 

This  great  discorery  seems  to  have  weaned  the  mind  of  the  Spanish 
diief  from  his  engroesing  chimera.  He  repaired  to  Porto  Rico,  and  thence 
to  Spain,  laid  before  the  king  the  particulars  of  the  new  country,  and 
obtained  permission  to  conquer  and  rule  it  under  the  pompous  title  of  ode- 
hmiado^  A  considerable  time,  however,  was  consumed  in  preparations ; 
and  while  thus  busied,  he  was  obliged  to  engage  in  suppressing  an  insur- 
rection among  the  Caribs.  This  contest  was  attended  with  /everses,  by 
which  he  lost  much  of  his  reputation  ;  and  nine  years  elapsed  before  he 
ooaU  conduct  two  ships  to  his  promised  dominion.  While  planning  a  site 
for  a  cokmy,  he  was  surprised  by  a  large  body  of  Indians  ;  his  men  were 
completely  routed,  and  himself  severely  wounded  by  an  arrow.  As  these 
people  were  never  able  afterwards  to  cope  in  the  field  with  Spanish  troops, 
this  disaster  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  he  really  had  lost  his  former  mili- 
tary talent.  Having  regained  the  ship,  he  sailed  to  Cuba,  where  he  soon 
after  died  of  his  wound. 

The  late  of  Ponce  de  Leon  for  a  considerable  time  discouraged  all  such 
adventurers.  The  coast  was,  however,  visited  by  individual  merchants ; 
and  Diego  lliruelo  is  said  to  have  made  repeated  voyages  from  Cuba» 
obtaining,  among  other  commodities,  some  gold,  which  confirmed  the  delu- 
sive ideas  entertained  of  its  wealth.  Fernandez,  Grijalva,  and  Oaray* 
made  surveys  of  some  extent  along  the  southern  coast,  but  without  reach- 
ing Florida,  or  connecting  their  discoveries  with  that  of  De  Leon.  The 
idea  of  iskod  which  the  Spaniards  had  at  first  attached  to  the  country, 
gave  way  before  additional  intelligence  and  the  assurances  of  the  natives ; 
and  it  became  evident  that  a  vast  expanse  of  land  lay  in  this  direction. 
They,  accordingly,  from  thenceforth  claimed  as  Florida  the  whole  continent 
of  North  America,  including  even  duebec.  But  this  pretension,  being 
eacoontered  by  the  rivahry  of  more  active  European  nations,  could  not  be 
enforced ;  and,  at  no  distant  period,  another  sway  and  other  names  were 
established  over  nearly  the  whole  of  this  vast  range  of  tenritory. 

The  knowledge,  however,  that  such  countries  existed  was  turned  to  a 
cruel  account  by  Spanish  avidity.  Slaves,  to  cultivate  the  rich  soil  of  the 
Antilles,  became  an  early  object  of  demand,  and  could  be  procured  from 
these  savage  coasts :  hence  a  company  was  formed,  and  Lucas  Vazquez  de 
AyDon  was  sent  with  two  ships  on  this  nefarious  mission.  He  reached 
South  Carolina,  entered  the  river  Combahee,  which  he  named  Jordan,  and 
aq>erienced  the  usual  &cility  of  a  stranger,  in  opening  a  friendly  intet- 
eourae  with  the  natives.  After  the  usual  interchange  of  visits  and  friend- 
ship, they  were  easily  lured  in  crowds  on  board  the  vessel ;  when,  in  the 
bsigfat  of  their  confidence,  the  treacherous  Spaniards  set  sail,  and  stood 
fiyr  the  West  Indies.    Tet  the  crime  was  nearly  abortive ;  one  of  his 
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ships  sunk,  and  sickness  thinned  greatly  the  number  of  captives  in  the 
other. 

Another  expedition,  with  a  more  legitimate  design,  was  undertaken  by 
Stephen  Gomez,  a  Portuguese,  who  had  been  a  companion  of  the  great 
Magellan.  Between  the  countries  hitherto  explored  and  Baccalaos,  or  the 
Codfish  Island,  as  Newfoundland  was  then  termed,  there  extended  a  vast 
space,  within  which  there  might  still  exist  the  eagerly  desified  passage  to 
Hindostan.  Gomez,  employed  by  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  appears  by 
the  meagre  narratives  extant  to  have  sailed  northward  to  the  latitudes  of 
40*  and  41**.  He  consequently  discovered  New  York,  and  part  of  New 
England,  which  are  designated  in  early  Spanish  maps  as  the  '*  Ijand  of 
Gomez."  Finding  the  continuity  of  the.  coast  still  unbroken,  he  gave  up 
the  pursuit,  but  endeavoured  to  compensate  his  failure  by  the  measure,  not 
only  unauthorized  but  expressly  prohibited,  of  enslaving  a  number  of  the 
natives^— a  step  which  served  only  to  increase  the  ridicule  attached  to  the 
abortive  issue  of  an  expedition  from  which  very  sanguine  hopes  ^  had  been 
cherished. 


EXPEDITION  OF  NARVAEZ  TO  FLORIDA. 


VARIETY  of  circumstances  concurred  to  direct 
ihe  principal  aiflui  of  Spanish  adventurers  to  thf 
CQQtJnent  of  South  America.  Bui  few  tnud  their 
fortune  by  pushing  towards  the  north,  and  the 
sulFe rings  of  these  deterred  others  from  following 
in  their  footsteps*  Narraez,  the  officer  sent  hy 
Velasquez  to  dispossess  Cortez  of  his  authority  in 
New  Spain*  and  who  was  taken  prisoner  hy  that 
hold  leader,  was  desirous  to  efface p  hy  some 
lignal  exploit,  the  memory  of  his  defeat  on  that  occasion.  He  had  interest 
to  oUain  the  title  of  uddnntado^  and  a  commission  to  conquer  and  to  rule 
the  extensive  territories  extending'  from  Cape  das  Palmaa  to  Cape  Flondft ; 
iai  laviiig  raised  a  force  of  about  eix  hundred  men,  set  sail  from  St,  Lucai, 
^  Juse,  1527,  The  treasurer  to  the  armament  was  Alvaro  N^rf'-  ?.  ^^k- 
naiaed  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  whose  sin^lar  personal  adventures  foni  i 
bler^sting  portion  of  the  account  which  he  afterwards  wrote  of 
dition.  While  waiting  to  take  in  supplies  at  Gu1m,i  Narvau 
cempaJiions. experienced  the  fury  of  a  hurricane  such  as  ts  ] 
Ww  odwr  region  of  ihe  globe.  The  houses  were  blown  down ; 
A«  i5Kg)tte4  inhabitants  fled  to  the  wood^  for  shelter,  their 
increased  at  the  sight  of  the  largest  trees  torn  up  hy  the  root?,  atl4  \ 
ia  trery  direction  by  the  violence  of  the  winds*    The  fleet 
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much  from  this  storm,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  desist  from  any  further 
operations  during  the  winter. 

In  February,  1528,  the  armament  put  to  sea,  and,  after  encountering 
much  rough  weather,  reached  the  coast  of  Florida.  The  country  was 
taken  possession  of  with  the  usual  solemnities ;  but  nothing  was  found 
here  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of  the  Spam'ards.  When  the  natives  were 
questioned  respecting  some  golden  ornaments  seen  with  them,  they  all 
pointed  to  Apalachen,  a  country  situated  at  a 'distance  in  the  interior,  as 
the  quarter  whence  these  and  other  commodities  were  derived.  Narvaez, 
who  had  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  country  or  the  adjoining  seas,  was 
disposed  to  yield  himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  hope  and  imagination ;  and 
being  at  a  loss  what  course  he  ought  in  prudence  to  take,  resolved  to  press 
forward  into  the  interior  and  invade  Apalachen.  The  intelligent  Alvaro 
strongly  urged  the  danger  of  commencing  an  arduous  journey  without 
guides  or  provisions,  and  before  some  secure  haven  had  been  found  for  the 
fleet.  But  the  insinuation  that  he  slunk  from  difficulties  silenced  his 
remonstrances,  and  made  him  declare  his  determination  to  follow  his  coub* 
trymen  into  every  extremity. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1528,  the  Spaniards  conmienced  their  march  into 
the  mterior.  They  had  little  more  than  a  single  day's  provision ;  when 
that  slender  stock  was  consumed,  they  were  obliged  to  satisfy  their  hunger 
with  roots,  and  the  fruit  of  the  wild  palm-tree.  For  fifteen  days  they 
travelled  without  meeting  with  a  human  habitation.  At  th^  end  of  that 
time  they  arrived  at  an  Indian  village,  where  they  found  guides  to  conduet 
them  to  Apalachen.  The  country  which  they  had  to  traverse  was  wild 
and  unequal ;  sometimes  mountainous,  but  more  frequently  overspread  with 
deep  marahes,  rendered  nearly  impassable  by  the  huge  trees  blown  dowat 
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and  lying  across  them  in  every  direction.  At  length,  on  the  26th  of  June, 
the  wearied  Spaniards  arrived  in  sight  of  an  Indian  village,  which  they 
were  told  was  Apalachen.  They  found  no  difficulty  in  rendering  them- 
selves masters  of  the  place.  But  they  had  not  remained  here  many  days, 
when  they  perceived  on  what  a  chimerical  foundation  all  their  plans  were 
reared.  In  Apakchen  they  found  nothing.  The  exasperated  Indians 
hrked  in  the  woods,  and  watched  all  their  movements ;  to  advance  was . 
useless,  if  not  impossible,  from  the  difficulty  of  the  country :  and  retreat 
was  exposed  to  the  worst  ills  of  Indian  warfare,  ^ut  retreat  was  now 
necessary ;  and  the  Spaniards,  relinquishing  the  fimcied  wealth  of  Apala- 
chen, directed  their  march  towards  the  sea-coast  in  the  country  of  Ante,  at 
present  called  the  bay  of  St.  Mark.  Unspeakable  hardships  awaited  them. 
Nearly  a  third  of  their  number  perished  by  the  arrows  of  the  Indians ;  and 
of  the  remainder  a  large  proportion  laboured  under  disease,  brought  on  by 
btigue  and  privation. 

When  the  Spaniards  arrived  at  the  sea-shore  in  this  lamentable  plight,  it 
WIS  obvious  that  the  attempt  to  inarch  along  the  coast  in  search  of  the  fleet 
would  probably  lead  to  their  destruction.  No  alternative  remained  but  to 
construct  vessels,  and  encounter  at  once  the  hazards  of  the  sea.  Their 
shirts  were  sewn  together  for  sails,  and  ropes  were  made  of  the  fibrous 
bark  of  the  palm-tree.  A  horse  was  killed  every  third  day,  end  its  desh 
distnbuted  in  small  portions  to  the  worl^nen,  and  to  the  sick.  So  zealously 
did  they  labour,  that  in  little  more  than  six  weeks  they  had  completed  five 
boats,  capable  of  holding  from  forty  to  fifty  men  each.  In  these  small  barks 
they  put  to  sea,  although  they  were  so  crowded  that  the  gunwales  of  their 
orerladen  boats  were J)ut  a  few  inches  above  the  water;  yet  desperation 
urged  them  on.  For  some  weeks  they  endured  all  the  miseries  of  waiu 
and  anxiety.  At  an  Indian  village  on  the  coast  they  obtained  some  trifling 
relief;  but,  quarreling  with  the  natives,  they  were  obliged  to  re-embark 
with  precipitation.  In  these  desperate  circumstances,  Narvaez  resigned 
the  authority  which  he  was  unable  to  use  beneficially.  As  his  boat  was 
.well  manned,  he  hastened  forward,  leaving  his  C(»npanions  to  shift  for 
themselves  m  the  best  way  they  could. 

HE  boat  commanded  by  Alvaro  reached  a 
small  island,  after  some  days  of  extreme 
sufiering,  when  the  exhausted  crew  had 
hardly  strength  enough  to  crawl  on  shore 
upon  their  hands  and  feet.  The  Indians 
took  pity  on  their  wretched  condition,  and 
loaded  them  with  fruits,  fish,  and  whatever 
provisions  the  island  aflbrded.  A  stock  of 
these  being  formed,  Alvaro  prepared  to 
continue  his  voyage ;  but  just  as  the  Span- 
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iards  were  embarking,  a  wave  overset  the  boat,  which  sunk  with  all  their 
clothes.  Three  of  the  crew  were  drowned  by  this  accident ;  the  remainder 
threw  themselves  naked  on  the  sand. 

No  resource  now  remained  to  the  survivors  but  the  compassion  of  the 
savages,  who  generously  shared  with  them  the  few  comforts  they  possessed. 
But  some  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  witnessed  the  ri^es  with  which  the 
'  Mexicans  sacrificed  their  prisoners,  felt  for  a  long  time  more  horror  than 
consolation  from  the  care  bestowed  on  them  by  the  natives ;  supposing  that 
they  were  destined  to  be  devoured  when  restored  to  health.  The  hT)erality 
of  the  savages  proved  greater  than  their  industry :  as  winter  approached 
they  felt  the  scourge  of  famine,  and  the  Spaniards,  who  were  instrumental 
in  causing,  were  the  chief  sufferers  by,  this  scarcity  of  food.  Some  other 
of  the  followers  of  Narvaez,  thrown  on  the  same  coast,  had  been  reduced 
to  such  extremities  as  to  devour  one  another ;  a  deed  which  shocked  the 
Indians  so  much  that  they  never  afterwards  regarded  the  Spaniards  favour- 
ably. Alvaro  and  his  companions  were,  in  consequence,  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  slaves,  and  treated  with  much  severity ;  as  all  the  calamities 
of  want  and  disease  tram  which  the  Indians  suffered  were  ascribed  by 
them  to  the  presence  of  these  wicked  strangers. 

Alvaro  at  length  made  his  escape  to  the  continent,  where  he  contrived 
to  set  on  foot  a  singular  traffic.  He  carried-  into  the  interior  shdls  and 
other  marine  productions,  and  for  Aese  he  brought  back  in  exchange  red 
ochre,  with  which  the  savages  daubed  themselves ;  hides  for  thongs ; 
canes  and  flints  for  the  manufacture  of  arrows.  In  his  capacity  of  mer* 
chant,  Alvaro  acquired  great  estimation  among  all  the  savage  tribes,  whose 
perpetual  hostilities  made  them  feel  the  want  of  a  neutral  hand  to  manage 
the  little  commerce  which  they  were  capable  of  sustaining  one  with 
another.  After  spending  some  years  in  this  occupation,  Alvaro  grew 
weary  of  so  hopeless  an  exile,  and  determined  to  encounter  any  peril  in 
the  attempt  to  revisit  his  native  country.  His  only  chance  was  to  reach 
Mexico  overland ;  and  in  this  daring  project  of  crossing  such  an  extent  of 
country,  inhabited  by  savage  tribes,  and  hitherto  unexplored,  he  waa 
joined  by  two  companions  in  misfortune,  Andrea  Dorante  and  Alonzo  de 
Castiglio. 

The  three  wanderers  suffered  severely  at  the  outset  of  their  journey : 
the  first  tribe  they  encountered  was  the  most  barbarous  they  ever  met  with. 
The  wretched  Spaniards  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  compelled  to  subsist 
on  worms,  loathsome  reptiles,  fish  bones,  and  even  wood.  The  savages, 
their  masters,  were  in  that  abject  condition  in  which  parental  attachment  is^ 
unequal  to  the  care  of  rearing  a  family  ;  and  it  was  their  practice  to  expose 
all  their  female  offspring.  When  the  summer  arrived,  and  the  wooda 
were  loaded  with  fruits,  Alvaro  and  his  companions  contrived  to  escape 
during  the  festivities  in  which  the  savages  celebrated  this  season  of  tern- 
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poraiy  abundance.    The  Indian  nation  which  he  next  arrived  at  ofiered 
oim  a  better  reception ;  and  the  respect  shown  to  him  as  a  stranger  was 
?ery  much  increased  when  he  began  to  display  his  medical  skill ;  for  he 
had  learned  on  the  coast  that  pretensions  of  this  sort  might  be  profitably 
united  to  the  business  of  a  merchant.     By  blowing  on  his  patients,  or  mut- 
tering certain  words,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  wrought  many 
wonderful  cures,  and,  as  he  relates,  on  one  occasion  even  raised  a  dead 
man  to  life  :  nor  will  this  bold  assertion  shake  our  confidence  in  the  gene- 
ral veracity  of  his  narrative,  when  we  consider  how  easy  it  is  to  work 
miracles  among  the  ignorant ;  and  how  naturally  we   imbibe   the  most 
absurd  persuasions,  if  they  tend  to  raise  us  in  our  own  esteem.     The  three 
Spaniards,  now  reverenced  as  the  children  of  the  sun,  were  escorted  in 
their  journey  to  the  west  by  a  troop  of  their  admirers,  who  proclaimed,  as 
they  went  along,  their  wondrous  vfrtues   and   preternatural  gifts;   and 
this  impulse  once  given  to  the  superstitious  admiration  of  the  Indians, 
was  easily^  propagated  from  tribe  to  tribe.     Alvaro,  travelling  westward, 
crossed  a  great    river,  and   then   entered  upon  those    deserts   which 
separate  the   territories  of  Mexico  from  those  of  the  United  S^tates.    In 
answer  to  his  inquiries  respecting  the  Christians,  he  was  informed  that 
a  wicked  nation  so  named  dwelt  to  the  south-west ;   and  was  warned 
not  to  have  any  deah'ng  with  that  mischievous  and  inhuman  people.    These 
accusations  he  found  to  be  not  quite  groundless ;  for  when  he  approached 
the  Mexican  frontiers,  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  prevent  the  Spaniards 
from  reducing  to  slavery  the  Indians  who  accompanied  him  as  guides ; 
and  when  he  remonstrated  with  them  for  their  brutal  conduct,  he  was  him- 
self made  prisoner,  and  experienced  greater  severities  from  his  own  coun- 
trymen than  from  any  of  the  savage  tribes  among  whom  he  had  wandered. 
When  he  arrived  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  however,  where  the  man- 
ners of  the  colonists  were  less  violent  and  licentious  than  on  the  borders, 
he  was  treated  with  abundant  courtesy  and  respect,  and  liberally  supplied 
with  every  thing  he  wanted.    In  the  following  year  he  embarked  for 
Eufope*  and  arrived  at  Lisbon  in  August,  1637.  / 
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EXPEDITION  OF  FERNANDO  DE  SOTO- 

I^HE  Emperor  Charles  Y,,  who  ruled  Spain  when 
ihe  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  achieved, 
was  fully  sensible  of  the  glory  and  advantage  with 
which  the  Spanish  adventurers  in  the  New  World 
were  signalizing  his  reign.  We  are  not  surprised, 
therefore,  at  the  readiness  with  which  he  listened 
to  a  proposal  from  a  new  adventurer  to  conquer 
Florida. 

Fernando  de  Soto^  originally  owning  nothing*  but  courage  and  his  sword, 
had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Pizarro,  and  been  a  chief  instrument  in 
annexing  Peru  to  Spain.  He  accompanied  the  first  embassy  to  Atahualpa, 
commanding  one  of  the  three  companies  of  horse  which  made  captive  that 
unfortunate  prince ;  and  afterwards  proceeding  to  Cusco,  he  was  active  in 
the  reduction  of  that  imperial  city.  Having  shared  amply  in  Peruvian 
treasure,  he  returned  to  his  country,  laden  with  wealth,  and  with  that  dark 
but  lofty  fame  which  attended  those  memorable  exploits.  His  reception 
was  brilliant ;  he  obtained  in  maniage  the  daughter  of  the  nobleman  under 
whom  he  had  first  served,  and  appeared  in  pomp  at  the  court  of  Charles  Y. 
Having  accommodated  that  monarch  with  a  liberal  loan^  he  paved  the  way 
for  obtaining  ahnoet  any  object  on  which  he  should  set  his  heart.  But  he 
sued  for  a  fatal  gift.  His  present  ample  wealth  and  glory  were  prized 
only  as  a  step  to  something  higher.  Having  in  Peru  been  second  to 
Pizarro,  he  now  sought  a  country,  the  honour  of  conquering  and  ruling 
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WAich  might  be  wholly  his  own.  He  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  Fbrida. 
Coazles  was  exceedingly  ready  to  Bestow  a  boon  which  cost  him  nothing, 
and  might  place  another  bright  gem  in  his  crown.  Soto  was  created 
adelantado  of  that  pro?ince,  and  allowed  to  select  thirty  leagues  in  it,  to 
be  erected  into  a  marquisate.  Just  as  the  agreement  was  concluded, 
Jtlvaro  arrived  with  his  doleful  tale ;  yet  he  is  said  to  hare  given  favour- 
able accounts  of  the  country  itself.  There  was  even  a  negotiaticm  for  his 
accompanying  the  new  commander ;  but  they  did  not  agree  upon  terms, 
and  he  obtained  a  command  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

Soto,  now  gratified  to  his  utmost  wish,  proceeded  to  embark  his  whole 
fortune  in  this  grand  expedition.  As  the  report  spread  that  he  was  setting 
forth  to  conquer  another  Peru,  many  enterprising  youths  made  haste  to 
ofier  their  services ;  and  some,  even  selling  their  property",  embarked  it 
ia  the  cause.  He  selected  nine  hundred  and  fifty  men,  most  of  whom 
were  trained  to  arms,  and  of  daring  valourr— a  force  which,  small  as  it 
may  appear,  was  superior  in  number  and  equipments  to  those  which  had 
rabverted  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  empires. 

On  the  6th  April,  1588,  Soto  embarked  his  troops  in  ten  vessels,  and 
■uled  for  Cuba,  which  was  even  placed  under  his  command,  that  he 
might  dia^j^  from  it  every  needful  resource.  There  he  spent  a  year  in 
preparation,  and  Foico  Porealho^  a  veteran  who,  Uke  himself,  had  gained 
by  the  sword  an  immense  fortune,  and  was  living  in  splendid  retirement, 
waa*80  delighted  with  the  noble  appointment  and  bold  spirit  of  the  expe- 
ditiont  that  he  joined  it  with  a  train  of  followers  and  large  supplies.  He 
waa  created  lieutenant-general. 

On  the  18th  Ifay  1689,  the  adelantado  sailed  with  nine  vfissels  from 
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the  Havana :  on  the  26th,  he  saw  the  coast  of  Florida,  and,  on  the  30th 
landed  in  the  bay  of  Spiiitu  Santo,  which  appears  to  be  not  very  far  from 
the  point  chosen  by  Narvaez.  A  great  display  was  made  of  religious 
zeal:  twelve  priests  accompanied  the  adventurers,  and  provision  was 
made  for  celebrating,  in  their  utmost  pomp,  the  various  Catholic  cere- 
monies. Unfortunately,  Soto  had  not  duly  weighed  the  golden  text,  **  I 
wiL  have  m^rcy  and  not  sacrifice ;"  yet  he  appears  to  have  gone  with 
intentions  somewhat  more  humane  than  usual,  determining  to  abstain  from 
every  outrage  against  the  natives.  But  the  rooted  habits  of  ferocity  and 
recklessness  of  Indian  life  and  sufiering  could  not  easily  be  repressed. 
These  are  indicated  even  by  the  provision  of  chains  for  securing  the  cap- 
tives, and  of  bloodhounds  for  hunting  down  the  more  refractory.  To 
obviate  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  so  severe  upon  the  former  expedition, 
he  carried  with  him  a  great  number  of  hogs,  which  everywhere  found 
food  in  those  immense  forests. 

Fernando  do  Soto's  armament  was  very  splendid.  Besides  his  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  he  had  three  hundred  and  fifty  horses.  It  was 
the  most  splendid  expedition  that  had  yet  set  out  for  the  ^ew  World. 
The  knights  were  clad  in  full  armour ;  and  in  addition  to  the  artillery  and 
musketeers  there  were  cross-bow  men,  and  all  the  other  kinds  of  force  used 
in  that  warlike  age. 

It  seems  an  unaccountable  circumstance,  that  he  should  have  chosen 
nearly  the  same  track  which  his  predecessor  had  traversed  without  dis- 
covering any  of  the  mineral  treasures  in  view.  The  sufilerings  formerly 
inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  had  excited  against  the  Spanish  name  an 
embittered  enmity,  which  at  once  baffled  ail  his  good  intentions,  and  pro- 
duced a  cruel  retaliation.  In  the  outset,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
the  services  of  a  countryman  and  guide.    Of  four  individuals,  belonging 
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|0  a  ship  sent  in  search  of  the  late  annament,  three  had  been  put  to  death 
with  torture  hj  a  neighbouring  cacique.  Ortiz,  the  fourth,  was  doomed  to 
fioUow ;  but  that  mercy  which  adorns  the  female  character,  even  in  savage 
Hfist  interposed  in  his  behalf.  The  daughter  of  the  chief  first  gained  his 
Ufe,  and  then,  on  that  boon  being  revoked,  enabled  him  to  escape  to  a 
B^hbouiing  prince,  where  she  could  secure  for  him  a  favouraUA 
reception. 

Soto  began  his  dealings  with  Htrriga^  one  of  the  native  rulers,  to  whom, 
through  the  medium  of  some  friends,  he  tendered  an  amicable  visit. 
That  prince,  whom  the  proceedings  of  the  former  expedition  had  inspired 
with  the  deepest  enmity,  replied,  that  the  heads  of  the  Spaniards  severed 
from  their  bodies  would  be  most  wekome ;  but  in  no  other  shape  would 
he  allow  their  entrance  into  his  dominions.  Having  ventured  an  attack, 
and  being  repulsed  by  Porcalho,  he  abandoned  his  capital,  and  sought 
refuge  among  woods  and  marshes.  The  victor  attempted  to  track  him 
thither,  but  sunk  so  deep  in  mud,  that  he  could  with  difficulty  be  dragged 
oat  alive,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat.  The  old  man  then  burst  into  the 
most  violent  ill  humour,  and  was  heard  muttering  to  himself,  '*  Hirrihigua 
— Urribaracuxi,"  declaring  his  abhorrence  of  a  land,  the  very  names  of 
which  his  organs  could  scarcely  utter.  He  finally  resolved,  in  spite  of  the 
urgency  of  the  adelantado,  to  return  to  Cuba,  leaving  a  force  under  his 
nephew,  which,  however,  was  found  very  difficult  to  manage. 

The  Spanish  general  now  proceeded  into  the  territories  of  Urribaracuxi 
and  Acuera,  where  he  met  a  similar  reception ;  the  chiefs  and  people 
ieemg  into  deep  forests,  where  he  sought  in  vain  to  follow  them.  He 
endeavoured,  but  with  little  success,  to  soften  their  enmity  by  sending  back 
the  captires  loaded  with  presents.  Unfortunately,  he  considered  himself 
bound  as  a  loyal  subject,  to  open,  in  all  cases,  his  intercourse  with  a  demand 
of  homage  to  the  emperor ;  which  those  free  and  proud  chieftains,  not 
without  reason,  treated  as  insolent  and  absurd.  Although  unable  to  meet 
the  invaders  in  the  field,  they  hovered  round,  and  not  a  Spaniard  coutd 
stir  three  hundred  3rards  from  the  <:amp  without  being  killed  or  wounded. 
Had  Florida,  like  Mexico,  been  under  one  great  government,  Soto,  with 
his  brave  band.  Would  have  beaten  the  army,  entered  the  capital,  and  been 
master  of  the  country.  But  he  struggled  helplessly  against  a  multitude 
of  fierce,  petty  tribes,  whom  even  now  the  whole  force  of  the  United 
Statea  has  prored  unable  to  put  down.  They  ofiered  no  point  at  which  a 
blow  could  be  struck,  and  never  left  him  master  oi  more  than  the  spot  on 
which  his  army  stood. 

He  continued,  however,  to  advance,  and  at  length  came  to  the  fertile 
dtttrict  of  Acali,  where  the  troops  with  satisfaction  felt  the  ground  firm 
Waieath  their  feet.  The  prince,  too,  after  some  delay,  i^et  them,  tendered 
km  sohnuaaon,  and  made  the  most  flattering  professions.    But  when  the 
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Spaniards,  who  were  justly  suspicious  of  this  extreme  cordiality,  were 
involyed  in  the  difficulties  of  passing  a  large  stream,  some  hundred  savagei 
started  from  among  the  bushes,  and  poured  in  cbuds  of  arrows,  using  the 
most  opprobrious  epithets.  The  attack  was  repelled,  and  the  passage 
efl^ed,  with  the  loss  only  of  a  favourite  dog.  The  prince  made  solemn 
protestations  of  innocence,  in  which  Soto  placed  very  little  confidence : 
but  following  still  his  conciliatory  system,  he  merely  desired  the  youth  to 
take  his  departure. 

More  memorable  events  distinguished  their  march  through  the  country 
of  Yitachuco,  which  was  governed  by  a  prince  of  the  same  name.  That 
chief  prepared  to  resist  them  with  the  most  determined  hostility,  treating 
with  utter  derision  the  assertion  of  some,  that  they  were  children  of  tne 
sun  and  of  the  moon,  endued  with  supernatural  powers.  He  announced 
to  them  in  hyperbolical  terms,  that  he  would  command  the  earth  to  open 
and  swallow  them  up ;  that  he  would  poison  the  plants,  the  rivers,  and 
the  very  air.  On  their  approach,  however,  he  learned  enough  to  convince 
him  that  open  resistance  would  be  vain,  and  therefore  resolved  to  folldw 
an  opposite  course,  employing  those  stratagems  in  which  the  fiercest 
savages  have  never  been  wanting.  He  went  courteously  to  meet  the 
Spanish  general ;  apologised  for  his  former  conduct  as  prompted  by  false 
impressions,  and  profl^red  submission  and  service.  Soto  was  gained  over, 
and,  being  led  to  the  capital,  was  treated  in  the  most  distinguished  manner. 
The  cacique  summoned  his  warriors  from  every  quarter,  as  if  to  honour 
this  illustrious  guest.  A  day  being  appointed,  when  both  nations  were  to 
muster  in  warlike  array,  the  chieft  were  secretly  instructed,  on  a  given 
signal,  to  attack  and  at  one  blow  exterminate  this  detested  race.  Through 
Ortiz,  however,  intelligence  of  the  plot  was  received,  and  the  S|>aniards 
were  armed  and  prepared  for  the  onset.  Just  when  it  was  about  to  beffin* 
a  party  of  them  surrounded  and  seized  the  cacique.  Tet  the  savage  host, 
undismayed,  rushed  on  with  loud  shouts ;  and  Soto  having  rashly  galloped 
into  the  crowd,  his  gallant  steed,  which  had  often  borne  him  to  victory, 
fell,  pierced  by  eight  arrows.  The  rider  was  in  imminent  danger ;  but 
his  brave  cavalry  soon  rescued  him,  and  dispersed  the  loose  in&ntry  of  the 
Indians.  A  chosen  band,  the  flower  of  their  warriors,  plunged  into  a  large 
pond,  where  they  kjept  themselves  afloat  by  swimming ;  and,  though  the 
invaders  surrounded  it  six  deep,  refused  to  surrender.  They  hoped  to 
escape  during  the  night ;  but  a  strict  watch  being  kept,  in  the  morning 
they  were  half  dead  with  cold  and  &tigue.  They  still  held  out,  and  some 
who  were  induced  to  approach  the  shore  hastily  drew  back.  A  few 
having  at  length  landed,  and  being  well  received,  the  whole  by  mid-day 
had  surrendered,  except  seven,  whom  certain  good  swimmers  smed  by 
the  hair  and  pulled  on  shore.  The  Spaniards  admired  their  fortitude,  and 
by  general  consent  a  pardon  was  bestowed.    Yitachuco  hims^f  was  tdd 
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that,  howeTer  disgnceAil  his  conduct  liad  been,  it  would  be  buried  ia 
QbliTkm ;  and  he  waa  even  admitted  to  the  table  of  the  adelantado. 

OTO,  having  thus  attempted  to  subduiB  the 
enmity  of  the  natives  by  conciliation,  ought  to 
have  followed  out  his  plan  steadily  and  con- 
sistently. Unluckily  it  struck  him,  that  some 
penalty  imposed  on  these  proud  Indians  might 
deter  others  from  following  such  an  example;  and  he 
adopted  one  which  appears  to  have  been  the  most  inju- 
dicious possible.  The  warriors  saved  from  the  pond 
neve  distributed  among  this  people  to  be  employed  as  cooks  and  scuUions, 
and  to  perform  all  other  menial  offices.  These  lofty  spirits,  who  disdained 
Co  execute  any  daily  task  even  for  themselves,  considered  this  as  the  last 
possible  indignity.  Though  the  Spanish  general  intended,  it  is  said^  to 
set  them  fiee^at  his  departure,  this  purpose  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
disdoeed;  so  that  they  appeared  doomed  to  hopeless  bondage.  Every 
obligation  was  considered  as  cancelled,  and  the  fiercest  desire  of  vengeance 
was  again  inspired.  This  feeling  was  fully  shared  by  Vitachuco,  to  whom 
it  appeared,  that  if  each  Indian  should  kill  his  master,  their  oppressors 
might  be  at  once  extirpated.  The  natives,  though  disarmed,  being  at  largei 
and  in  close  and  frequent  contact  with  the  enemy,  their  chief  appointed  a 
signal  at  which  they  were  all  to  start  up  and  begin  the  attack.  At  three, 
one  afternoon,  while  seated  at  table  with  the  general,  he  uttered  a  tremen* 
dotts  shout,  cracking  his  bones  in  a  peculiar  manner,  well  undersiood  by 
his  foUoweis,  then  grasping  Soto  by  the  arm,  he  struck  him  such  a  blow 
tliat  the  latter  fell  senseless  to  the  ground,  the  blood  gushing  from  his 
mouth  and  nostrils.  He  had  raised  his  hand  to  deal  another,  which  would 
hmve  elfmed  the  career  of  the  adelantado ;  but  his  officers  instantly  started 
op,  and  by  twelve  successive  wounds  laid  the  cacique  lifeless  on  the  floor 
The  Indians  meantime,  according  to  their  instructions,  were  brandishing 
spits,  pots,  chairs,  every  thing  with  which  a  Wound  could  be  infficted. 
Sevend  of  the  Europeans  were  killed,  and  many  received  severe  hurts. 
As  soon,  however,  as  they  had  recovered  from  their  surprise,  they  were  a 
ocKBplete  overmatch  for  their  undisciplined  assailants,  almost  all  of  whom 
oauienhly  perished. 

A3  soon  as  their  wounds  were  cured,  the  Spaniards  left  this  fatal  spot 
mad  marched  towards  Appalachen.  The  Indians,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  carried  on  still  the  same  harassing  hostility,  abandoning  their 
kahitations,  fleeing  into  the  most  inaccessible  spots,  and  leaving  nothing  on 
wkidi  a  conqueror  could  lay  hold.  Their  imbittered  feelings  were  not  ' 
t  by  tiie  practice  of  seizing  all  who  could  be  overtaken,  draggmg 
L  along  with  chains  round  their  necks,  and  compelling  them  to  per- 
the  moat  degrading  offices. 
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In  the  approach  to  Appalachen  ii  was  reported  to  the  Spanish  chief 
that  he  would  meet  with  more  regular  resistance  than  hitherto ;  yet  the 
place  was  deserted  like  all  the  others,  and  the  cacique  with  his  people 
had  fled  into  the  forest.  As  the  usual  harassing  warfare  then  began, 
Soto  hoped  to  terminate  it  hj  getting  the  prince  into  his  power.  He 
learned  the  remote  spot  where  he  was  kept,  within  an  entrenchment  of 
successive  palisades  esteemed  quite  impregnable ;  but  the  invaders  soon 
forced  this  barrier,  and  seized  the  soverei^,  whose  huge  unwieldy  bulk 
rendered  flight  altogether  impossible.  Being  received  with  respect  and 
well  treated,  he  could  not  now  refuse  to  send  orders  that  his  people  should 
cease  hostilities.  Bat  though  imbued  with  deep  reverence,  they  disre- 
garded mandates  evidently  compulsory,  and  eagerly  sought  means  to  res- 
cue him.  He  contrived  to  persuade  the  European  commander,  that,  if 
allowed  an  interview  with  his  chie&,  he  would  convince  them  of  his  sin- 
cerity, and  make  them  embrace  his  ofiers.  Soto  felt  all  the  delicacy  of 
this  arrangement ;  yet  seeing  no  other  hope,  he  at  length  agreed.  The 
meeting  was  fixed  at  a  forest  six  miles  from  Appalachen,  whither  the 
cacique  was  sent  under  a  strong  guard,  with  injunctions  to  keep  stiici 
watch  over  him.  The  place  being  reached  in  the  evening,  the  interview 
was  postponed  till  next  day ;  and  though  during  the  night  a  circle  was 
formed  around  his  highness  with  every  possible  precaution,  in  the  morn- 
ing he  was  not  to  be  found.  The  guards,  in  utter  amazement  and  morti* 
fication,  protested  that  his  ponderous  person  could  never  have  been  removed 
by  human  means,  but  must  have  been  wafted  through  the  air  by  those 
mighty  magicians,  of  whose  potency  the  natives  cpnstantly  boasted.  Soto 
could  not  but  suspect  that  the  god  of  slumber,  weighing  heavily  on  their 
eyelids,  had  been  the  real  agent ;  but  as  the  afl^r  was  past  remedy,  he 
abstained  from  investigation.  The  Indians,  however,  got  their  monarch, 
and  carried  him  ofi*  in  triumph  to  a  great  distance,  where  it  was  impossi- 
ble  again  to  reach  him. 

The  adventurer  found  at  Appalachen  none  of  those  precious  metals 
which  were  the  object  of  his  almost  exclusive  inquiry.  The  country, 
however,  appeared  tolerably  agreeable ;  and  the  season  being  advanced, 
he  resolved  to  establish  his  winter  quarters  there.  Having  learned  that 
the  sea  was  at  no  great  distance,  he  sent  forward  a  detachment,  whc 
reached  the  place  where  the  former  party  appear  to  have  equipped  their 
ill-fated  expedition.  He  then  despatched  another  to  the  bay  of  Spiritu 
Santo,  with  orders  for  the  fleet  to  come  round  to  the  newly  discovered 
spot.  As  it  afibrded  no  good  shelter,  Francisco  Maldonado  was  sent  along 
the  coast  in  search  of  a  commodious  harbour.  He  returned  with  the 
report,  that  sixty  leagues  to  the  westward  he  had  found  one  called  Ochus 
or  Achussi,  probably  in  the  Bay  of  Pensacola.    The  fleet  was  then  ordered 
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to  make  it  their  pennanent  station,  either  to  secure  retreat  or  as  a  chaime! 
for  aapplies. 

SotOt  however,  was  by  no  means  thinking  of  retreat,  but  was  busied  in 
eager  inquiry  after  some  rich  and  golden  country.  Among  the  captives  at 
Appalachen  were  two  individuals  who  had  travelled  far  to  the  north-west. 
They  were  shown  gold,  silver,  and  various  precious  stones,  and  asked  if 
they  had  anywhere  met  with  these.  They  replied  that  they  had  seen  in 
abundance  a  yellow  and  also  a  white  metal,  which  bore  a  great  resem- 
blance to  those  now  exhibited.  The  pearls  were  also  pointed  out  as  objects 
which  they  had  observed.  The  Spaniards,  in  the  highest  exultation,  and 
imagining  themselves  to  be  approaching  a  Peru  as  rich  ^  that  conquered 
by  Pizarro,  with  the  utmost  alacrity  began  their  journey. 

N  the  end  of  March,  1640,  the  adelantado 
departed  from  Appalachen.  Four  days 
after,  he  had  to  cross  a  broad  river,  appa- 
rently the  Santillo,  continually  harassed  by 
the  attacks  of  the  natives,  who  succeeded 
at  one  place  in  surprising  a  detachment  of 
seven,  only  one  of  whom  recovered  from 
his  wounds. 

After  leaving  this  hostile  land,  and  intent 
only  on  reaching  the  more  favoured  coun- 
tiy«  he  seems  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  more  decided 
plan  of  conciliation.  He  dropped  the  demand  of  immediate  submission 
to  the  emperor,  which  had  excited  such  just  and  general  indigna- 
tion. At  Achese  the  people  still  fled  before  him  ;  but  by  showing  kind- 
ness to  a  few  prisoners,  he  opened  by  their  means  an  intercourse  with  the 
cacique.  Having  professed  intentions  the  most  friendly,  and  asked  only  a 
passage  through  his  territory,  he  met  a  courteous  reception  and  the  required 
aid.  At  Ocutc,  the  next  capital,  he  experienced  equal  favour ;  but  the 
troops,  unaccustomed  to  meagre  diet,  were  grievously  afflicted  by  the 
fiuhire  of  animal  food.  A  number  of  fine  dogs,  which  the  cacique  had  pre- 
sented to  the  commander,  were  immediately  killed,  and  devoured  as  a 
dainty* 

They  appear  then  to  have  passed  the  Alatamaha,  and  left  what  is  now 
laDed  Florida,  which  had  been  found,  with  few  exceptions,  a  marshy  tract 
of  pine  forest.  They  entered  Georgia,  called  at  that  time  Patofa,  a  com- 
paxatively  fertile  and  populous  region,  where  the  cacique  not  onl^  wel- 
comed, but  made  the  most  active  exertions  to  serve  them.  He  advised 
them  to  go  to  Coosa,  a  productive  country  in  the  west ;  but  the  guide 
pouDted  to  Cafaciqui,  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  the  depository  of  metallic 
wealth.  The  chief  then  gave  them  a  large  body  of  his  subjects  to  cany 
their  baggage,  and  forthwith  took  leave.    They  passed,  with  some  diffi- 

VoL  I^IS  X  S 
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calty,  the  Ogeechee,  a  large  and  broad  river,  across  ^hich  tbe 
swam.  The  Indian  bearers,  being  now  in  a  hostile  territory,  began  to 
attack  the  natives ;  they  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  path ;  and  as  they  con« 
sinned  the  provisions,  it  became  expedient  to  dismiss  them.  Tlie  roots 
proved  much  longer  than  was  indicated  by  the  guide,  against  whom  snA 
rage  was  kindled,  that,  without  doubt,  he  would  have  been  thrown  to  the 
dogs  had  not  his  services  been  still  needed.  The  stock  of  maize,  provided 
for  a  much  shorter  journey,  failed ;  and  their  distress  would  have  been 
extreme,  had  not  tkeir  swine  produced  a  numerous  progeny,  which,  with 
herbs  and  roots,  kept  them  alive.  They  came  to  a  very  large  river,  (the 
Savannah,)  but  had  no  means  of  crossing  it.  Parties  were  sent  up  and 
down,  for  some  time  without  success,  till  at  length  they  came  to  a  village, 
and  had  the  satis&cti<m  to  learn  that  Cofaciqui  was  on  the  opposite  bank, 
and,  moreover,  that  the  female  sovereign  who  then  ruled  it  was  prepared  to 
welcome  them.  Ere  long  an  ornamented  barge  was  seen  moving  from  the 
other  side,  containing  a  person  of  rank,  who  proved  to  be  the  princess. 
She  enchanted  them  by  her  beauty,  grace,  and  courtesy ;  regretting  the 
reigning  scarcity,  yet  promising  spacious  accommodation  and  th6  necessary 
provisions.  Having  a  triple  row  of  pearls  around  her  neck,  she  untied  it, 
and  bid  Ortiz  give  it  to  the  general ;  then,  at  the  latter's  request,  Ae  mo- 
destly presented  it  with  her  own  hand.  Canoes  were  instantly  supphed, 
in  which  the  whole  troop  were  instantly  ferried  over. 

As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  were  established  at  Co&ciqui,  they  began  their 
wonted  inquiry  after  the  y^Uow  and  the  white  metab,  and  the  princess 
caused  specimens  to  be  immediately  produced,r— a  sight  which  instantly 
dispelled  all  their  brilliant  hopes.  The  former  appeared  to  them  mens 
brass,  with  a  gilded  tint :  yet  it  was  probably  an  ore  of  gold,  though  su 
much  alloyed  that  they  had  not  skill  to  discover  or  probably  to  extract  it ; 
for,  by  a  strange  omission,  they  appear  to  have  had  no  persons  acquainted 
with  the  science  or  practice  of  mining.  As  for  the  white  mital,  it  crumbied 
in  the  hand  like  dried  clay,  being  apparently  mere  portions  of  the  pure 
quartz  which  generally  accompanies  the  gold  formation  of  the  Caroluias, 
and  exhibits  in  many  places  a  very  brilliant  whiteness.  The  pearls  slooe 
were  considered  as  answering  in  some  degree  their  lofty  expectatbns, 
though  the  very  profusion  of  them  might  have  inspired  scepticism.  They 
were  apparently  nothing  more  than  good  specimens  of  those  beautifiil 
bivalves  which  abound  in  the  interior  rivers  of  the  continent ;  and  though 
they^  have  never  acquired  value  as  objects  of  commerce,  are  said  to  display 
a  lustre  rivalling  that  of  the  pearl-oyster  shell. 

Many  of  the  Spaniards,  pleased  with  their  reception,  and  sick  of  their 
bng  wanderings,  expressed  a  wish  to  settle  here.  The  country  appeared 
fitted  to  yield  valuable  produoe,  and  well  situated  for  trade,  being  near  tka 
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bay  of  8t.  Helena,  already  visited  by  Yasquez  d'Ayllon.  But  Soto  would 
KstOD  to  no  such  proposaL  His  hope  was  still  to  find  a  golden  kingdom  in 
this  direction,  or,  if  that  should  MU  the  bay  of  Achussi,  which  he  considered 
vaoeh  more  ooDToniently  situated,  ought  to  be  their  place  of  settlement,  and 
the  point  whence  further  efibrts  might  be  made. 

The  expedition,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  depaited  from  Cofa^ciqui.    Hie 
original  good  understanding  with  the  natives  had  been  interrupted,  chiefly, 
it  is  admitted,  through  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  invaders  themselves. 
Their  leader,  considering  it  impossible  to  march  through  the  country  with- 
out dangOT  of  attack,  took  the  extreme  step  of  seizing  on  his  fair  hostess, 
who  had  received  him  so  cordially,  and  carrying  her  with*  him  as  a  prisoner. 
She  was  well  treated,  but  obliged  to  issue  orders  that  they  should  be  sup- 
plied with  whatever  her  territories  afibrded.     She  escaped,  near  the  fron- 
tier.   The  narrators  give  very  indistinct  notices  of  the  general's  views ;  but 
his  line  of  march  being  directed  towards  the  great  auriferous  range  behind 
the  Osrolinas,  he  evidently  went  on  informaticm  entitled  to  some  degree  ijt 
reliance.    It  led  him,  however,  over  branches  of  the  Appalachians,  through 
the  Cherokee  territory,  a  most  rugged  and  barren  tmct,  where  the  party 
were  again    exposed  to  severe  famine.    On  reaching  Chiaha,  probably 
Echafa,  described  as  an  island  from  being  surrounded  by  numerous  river- 
channels,  some  rest  was  taken,  and  inquiries  made  after  a  rich  country. 
A  friendly  cacique  there  stated,  that  to  the  north  "  there  was  melting  of 
copper,  and  of  another  metal  of  the  same  colour,  save  that  it  was  finer,  and 
of  a  far  more  perfect  colour.''    Two  Spaniards,  with  Indian  guides,  who 
were  sent  in  search  of  it,  returned  afler  ten  days  with  accounts  which  are 
▼ery  variously  reported.    According  to  the  Portuguese  authors,  they  had 
been  led  through  a  barren  district,  wholly  unfit  to  support  the  army,  and 
not  yiel^ng  a  single  valuable  commodity.    Vega,  on  the  contrary,  assures 
his  readen  that  they  had  observed  mines  of  the  yellow  metal,  formerly  seen 
elsewhere,  and  that  from  the  disposition  of  the  land,  those  of  gold  or  silver  might 
be  discovered,  if  carefully  sought  for.    As  this  account  corresponds  with  the 
dct,  it  is  probably  correct ;  yet  Soto  quitted,  when  on  its  very  border,  the  only 
gold-field  in  the  United  States,  and  one  which  has  since  proved  very  consider- 
mble.    He  ought  to  have  known  that  the  precious  metals  are  found  chiefly 
in  high  and  barren  places ;  but  gold  and  a  rich  country  were  always  ocm- 
baied  in  his  ideas  and  inquiries.    He  had  not,  as  already  observed,  brought 
maty  miners  with  him :  and  his  hope  was  to  find,  not  naked  rocks,  out  of 
which  ore  might  be  laboriously  dug,  but  a  splendid  capital,  like  that  of 
Montezuma  or  Atahualpa,  filled  with  accumulated  treasure,  which  wcmld 
at  otx:e  enrich  himself  and  his  followers.    Seeing  no  prospect  of  this,  he 
desaxmined  to  retreat  southward,  and  seek  snpphes  at  his  rendezvous  in  the 
OatfefMezieo. 
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*E  came  first  to  Coo6a,  on  the  .river  so 
named,  a  country  fertile  and  well  culti* 
vated,  where  he  stop/^ed  to  recruit  his  fol- 
lowers. Instead,  however,  of  that  conci- 
liatory policy  which  had  for  some  time 
succeeded  so  well,  he  adopted  one  pre- 
cisely opposite.  On  entering  any  districi, 
he  made  it  his  first  object  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  cacique's  person,  detain  him 
during  their  whole  stay,  and  compel  him 
to  issue  orders  for  every  needful  supply.  The  Coosa  prince,  who 
met  him  in  the  most  cordial  manner,  was  not  exempted  from  his  injurious 
treatment ;  and  his  subjects,  who  made  vain  efforts  to  release  their  chief, 
saw  him  carried  away  as  a  captive  to  the  extreme  frontier. 

This  system  was  next  practised  on  the  cacique  of  Tuscaloosa,  a  person 
of  gigantic  stature,  fierce  and  proud,  and  ruling  over  extensive  territories. 
He  received  the  Spanish  leaders  with  lofly  courtesy,  scarcely  rising  from 
his  seat,  and  his  indignation  may  be  easily  conceived  when  he  found  him- 
self their  prisoner.  Yet  seeing  no  immediate  deliverance,  he  resolved  to 
dissemble,  pretended  cheerfully  to  accompany  the  strangers,  and  studiously 
supplied  their  wants.  One  or  two  Europeans,  indeed,  mysteriously  disap- 
peared, but  he  gave  plausible  explanations,  and  carefully  concealed  his 
deep  purpose  of  vengeance.  At  length  they  reached  Mauvila,  (Mobile,) 
a  large  town,  strongly  palisaded,  with  only  eighty  houses,  but  each  con- 
taining numerous  tiimilies.  Soto  was  invited  to  enter,  and  believing  that 
his  men  would  be  refreshed  by  sleep  under  a  roof,  accepted  the  profie/ed 
kindness.  He  was  entertained  with  dances,  and  every  kind  of  gaiety. 
Yet  notice  was  conveyed  to  him  that  the  houses  were  filled  with  armed 
warriors,  collected  from  every  quarter,  that  the  children  had  been  removed, 
and  even  the  women,  except  those  who,  in  this  warlike  region,  were 
accounted  "fit  for  battle."  The  general  merely  directed  his  followers  to 
be  on  their  guard.  The  immediate  commencement  is  variously  related  ; 
but  in  an  instant  Mauvila  echoed  with  the  yells  of  thousands,  and  clouds 
of  arrows  were  poured  upon  the  Spaniards.  In  this  exigency  Soto 
ordered  his  men  to  retreat,  fighting,  to  the  place  without  the  city  where 
they  had  left  their  horses,  for  it  was  only  when  mounted  that  they  pos- 
sessed a  decided  superiority.  This  movement  was  effected,  though  not 
without  some  being  killed  and  many  wounded,  while  the  commander  him- 
self was  repeatedly  in  danger.  When  they  had  mounted  on  horseback, 
the  natives  could  no  longer  face  them ;  but  the  palisade  being  still  strong 
against  a  force  without  artillery,  some  time  elapsed  before  a  chosen  body 
could  force  open  the  gate.  Even,  then  the  Indians  were  found  so  strongly 
posted  in  the  houses,  that  they  could  not  be  overcome  except  by  the  dread- 
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fill  expedient  of  setting  the  place  on  fire.  In  a  town  entirely  framed  of 
I  feeds  and  branches,  the  effect  was  alike  sudden  and  terrible;  both  armies 
t  were  inTolved  in  volumes  of  fiame  and  smoke ;  the  natives  rushing  forth, 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  devouring  element,  or  the  sword  of  the  invader. 
Those  who  escaped  into  the  fields  endeavoured  to  renew  the  battle,  and 
even  their  females  aided  in  this  extremity ;  but  all  was  in  vain,  and  at 
length  the  survivors  sought  safety  in  a  general  flight. 

Thus  closed  the  dreadful  battle  of  Mauvila.  The  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians  has  been  stated  at  eleven  thou3and ;  but  even  two  thousand 
I  five  hundred,  the  lowest  estimate,  is  perhaps  exaggerated-  Of  the  Span- 
iards only  eighteen  were  killed,  but  among  these  were  Don  Carlos  and 
Diego  de  Soto,  gallant  youths  and  near  relatives  of  the  governor.  Many 
others  were  severely  wounded,  and,  besides,  the  whole  party  lost  every 
I  thing.  The  baggage  had  been  conveyed  by  chained  Indians,  who  were 
I  left  outside  one  of  the  gates;  but  the  Mauvilans,  in  their  first  success, 
liberating  them  from  their  bonds,  brought  into  the  town  all  the  eflects, 
which  perished  in  the  subsequent  conflagration.  The  discoveren  had  not 
even  a  change  of  clothes ;  and  were,  besides,  deprived  of  the  instruments 
ibr  celebrating  the  higher  mysteries  of  their  religion. 

Soto  learned  at  first,  with  satisfaction,  that  his  port  of  Achussi  was  only 
thirty  leagues  distant,  and  occupied  by  Maldonado.  On  consideration, 
however,  he  felt  extreme  reluctance  to  exhibit  his  armament,  and  have  the 
ddings  conveyed  to  Spain  of  its  miserable  and  reduced  state.  He  was 
alarmed  also  to  hear  that  his  men  were  complaining  of  having  had  only 
hard  fighting  and  scanty  fieure,  with  none  of  those  glittering  treasures 
described  in  flattering  terms  by  the  conquerora  of  Peru.  It  was,  therefore, 
in  agitation  among  them,  immediately  on  reaching  the  coast,  to  embark  for 
Mexico,  where  better  fortune  might  await  them, — a  purpose  which  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  prevent.  The  general  could  not  wholly  con- 
ceal from  himself  the  unfietvourable  result  of  the  expedition,  in  which  he 
had  embarked  all  his  hopes  and  fortunes.  But  in  this  fallen  state,  to 
appear  again  in  Spain,  which  he  had  quitted  under  such  brilliant  circum- 
stances, was  felt  to  be  intolerable.  He  determined  rather  to  plunge  afresh 
into  the  depths  of  the  American  ccmtinent,  in  the  hope  of  finding  at 
length  some  object  that  might  reward  his  adventure ;  and  he  still  possessed 
such  a  command  over  his  foUowera  as^  to  carry  them  along  with  him  in 
this  desperate  undertaking. 

He  directed  his  march  north-west  into  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  a 
region  hitherto  unexplored,— abounding,  too,  in  natural  wealth,  destined 
amply  to  repay  culture  and  industry,  but  devoid  of  the  treasures  which  he 
mmghL  Afler  hard  marching  and  fighting,  he  came  to  Chica9at  the  small 
capital  of  the  wariike  nation  ot  the  Chickasaws.  As  the  cold  was  beccnn- 
ing  aevere,  he  made  it  his  winter  quartera,  and  attempted,  with  apparent 
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success^  to  open  a  friendly  communication  with  the  cacique.  Presents 
and  visits  were  exchanged ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  the  intercourse 
seemed  about  to  close  amicably,  when  the  glsneral  applied  for  two  hun- 
dred natives  to  carry  his  baggage.  The  Indians,  who  had  all  along  been 
watching  an  opportunity  for  surpnse,  were  thus  induced  to  hasten  their 
operatimis. '  Taking  advantage  of  a  dark,  stormy  night,  and  favoured  by 
the  treachery  or  cowardice  (tf  the  sentinels,  they  penetrated  undiscovered 
into  the  Spanish  cantonments,  and  set  them  on  fire.  The  troops,  at  dead 
of  night,  were  roused  from  slumber  by  the  crackling  of  the  flames,  the 
smdce,  and  the  yells  of  the  infuriated  Chickasaws.  They  might  have 
been  entirely  cut  ofiT,  but  that  the  horses,  seized  with  terror,  and  rushing 
with  wild  neighings  from  place  to  place,  were  mistaken  for  mounted 
troops,  and  struck  a  panic  into  that  undisciplined  band,  who  fled  without 
being  pursued.  The  Spaniards,  on  rallying,  found  that  only  eleven  had 
£dlen ;  but  they  had  lost  fifly  horses,  most  of  their  hogs,  and  such  clothes 
as  had  escaped  the  flames  at  Mauvila.  Even  their  iron  armour  was 
damaged,  and  required  some  time  for  repair. 

No  condition,  certainly,  could  be  esteemed  mcnre  desqlate  than  theirs 
now  was.  Yet  they  had  still  bold  hearts  and  hands,  which  might  have 
conquered  a  wealthy  kingdom,*  had  any  such  existed  in  that  part  of  Ame- 
rica. Soto  accordingly  pushed  forward,  till  stopped  by  the  broad  stream 
of  the  Mississippi,  called  here  Ckucaguai  or  the  great  river.  It  is  accu- 
rately described  as  above  a  mile  broad,  rapid,  muddy,  extremely  deep, 
and  with  many  large  trees  floating  down  its  channel.  His  passage  being 
opposed,  it  was  twenty  days  before  he  could  construct  barges  and  trans- 
port his  men ;  but  after  passing  through  Aquico,  the  towns  of  which  had 
been  abandoned,  he  came  to  a  fertile  territory  named  Cbj^iim,  (the  Kas- 
kaskias  Indians).  Having  experienced  such  dreadful  losses  from  the  hos- 
tility of  the  natives,  he  had  again  recourse  to  conciliation,  and  with  his 
former  success,  being  most  cordially  treated  by  the  cacique  and  his  people. 
Lured  by  deceptive  reports  of  gold,  he  proceeded  still  northward  along 
the  river  to  Copaha,  a  country  equally  populous,  and  where  he  was  also 
well  received.  But  as  the  cold  was  becoming  severe,  he  merely  sent  a 
party  northwards,  who,  on  their  return,  stated  that  they  had  travelled  seven 
days  in  that  direction,  and  had  found  the  country  very  barrtn  and  thinly 
inhabited.  Farther  north,  the  climate  became  intensely  firigid,  and  the 
plaips  were  covered  with  such  vast  herds  of  oxen  (bisons)  as  rendered 
cuhivation  impossible.  Soto,  therefore,  determined  to  make  Copaha  the 
limit  of  his  march  nortliwards.'  American  writers  have  been^  unable  to 
fix  its  precise  position,  though  it  undoubtedly  formed  part  of  the  Missouri 
state ;  and  the  description  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the  fish  caught  in 
the  river,  establi^es  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative.  The  details  as  to  a 
kog  range  of  fertile  country,  fdbwed  by  a  tract  of  desert,  along  the  Mi»- 
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Bsnppi,  seem  to  afford  data  which,  on  an  attentive  topographical  snrtey, 
might  indicate  the  place. 

The  Spanish  commander,  seeing  no  prospect  of  success  in  this  direction, 
contented  himself  with  asking  for  a  fertile  district ;  and  he  was  directed 
to  one  caUed  Qtdgautt,  which  appears  to  be  the  rich  tract  on  the  river 
8t.  Francois.  It  was  found  to  answer  the  description ;  but  the  intercourae 
with  the  natives  was  again  hostile.  Learning  that  there  lay  a  mountain- 
ous region  to  the  north-west,  which  seems  to  be  that  at  the  head  of  the 
White  river,  he  proceeded  thither,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  rocks  might 
contain  gold.  Disappointed  once  more,  he  bent  his  course  southwards  in 
aearch  of  a  productive  soil,  which  he  found  at  Qkj^^  amid  the  hot  and 
■aline  springs  on  the  Upper  Washita.  Descending  that  river,  he  arrived 
at  Autiamque,  (Utiangue,)  where  he  resolved  to  pass  his  fourth  dreary 
winter.    After  this  long  and  unfortunate  march,  and  with  his  troops  so 
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miserably  reduced,  he  determined  at  last  upon  the  measure,  from  which 
his  mind  had  so  strongly  revolted,  of  returning  to  the  coast,  and  seeking 
reinforcements  from  Cuba  or  Mexico.  He  therefore  hastily  descended  the 
Washita  to  its  junction  with  the  Red  river,  and  the  latter  stream  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  where  he  found  himself  in  the  territOTy 
of  Guachoya,  filled  with  a  brave  and  numerous  population.  His  men 
being  now  reduced  to  fewer  than  five  hundred,  and  his  horses,  which  had 
formed  his  chief  strength,  to  forty,  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  vanquish  in 
the  field  a  brave  though  barbarous  foe.  He  was  obliged  to  employ  art, 
to  act  on  their  superstitious  impressions,  by  stating  that  he  was  the  child 
of  the  sun ;  and  availing  himself  of  their  astonishment  at  seeing  them- 
selves in  a  mirror,  pretended  that  in  that  glass  he  could  see  whatever  they 
did  at  any  distance,  and  thus  detect  any  plot  which  might  be  formed 
against  him.  He  was  much  concerned  to  learn  that  the  sea  was  yet  far 
ofi*,  and  ibe  road  thither  greatly  obstructed  by  streams  and  entangled 
woods.  Amid  these  anxieties  and  distresses,  he  was  seized  with  fever, 
which,  not  being  treated  with  due  attention,  closed  in  a  few  days  his 
earthly  career. 

Soto  did  not  merit  quite  so  hard  a  destiny,  though  he  was  one  of  that 
bold  bad  race  who,  inflamed  by  the  lust  of  gold,  trampled  on  prostrate 
America.  The  unjust  and  tyrannical  principles  sanctioned  by  false  views 
of  loyalty  and  religion,  which  impelled  to  these  enormities,  were,  in  him« 
tempered  at  once  by  much  prudence  and  discretion,  and  also  by  more 
than  the  usual  degree  of  humanity.  Had  not  his  aims  been  frustrated 
by  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  fierce  valour  of  the  people,  he  might 
have  founded  a  dominion  on  a  better  Basis, than  any  of  the  other  Spanish 
conqueron. 

The  troops,  on  the  death  of  their  commander,  were  struck  with  deep 
alarm.  Moscoso,  his  successor,  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  event  from 
the  Indians,  pretending  that  the  general  had  merely  gone  up  on  a  visit  to 
heaven,  whence  he  would  quickly  return.  Lest  his  grave  should  lead  to 
*other  conclusions,  the  body  was  carried  out,  at  midnight,  into  the  centre 
of  the  great  river,  and,  with  a  weight  attached,  sunk  to  the  bottom.  The 
cacique,  however,  politely  intimated  his  consciousness  of  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  by  presentmg  two  handsome  youths,  in  order  that,  their  heads 
being  cut  off;  they  might  serve  the  chief  in  the  knd  of  souls.  Moscoso, 
declimng  this  gift,  endeavoured  still  to  gain  belief  for  his  first  statement, 
though  probably  with  little  success.  The  party,  meanwhile,  felt  them- 
selves seriously  called  upon  to  consider  their  future  plans.  To  reach  a 
Spanish  settlement  by  water,  without  vessels,  pilots,  or  charts,  appearing 
quite  desperate,  they  determined  mther  to  attempt  a  march  to  Mexico,  not 
without  a  faint  hope  of  discovering  scmie  golden  region  which  might  com- 
pensate all  their  toils.    They  pushed,  accordingly,  about  three  hundred 
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miles  westward,  when,  after  passing  a  great  river,  the  Colorado  de  Texas, 
or  the  Rio  del  Norte,  the  country  became  ahnost  a  desert,  and  they  could 
Dot  make  themselves  understood  by  the  inhabitants.  They  gave  up  all 
hope,  and  determined,  at  whatever  cost,  to  return  and  descend  the  Missis- 
sippi. On  regaining  its  banks,  they  had,  like  Narvaez's  party,  to  perform 
the  tedious  task  of  constructing  seven  brigantines.  But  they  fortunately 
had  among  their  number  a  sawyer,  four  or  five  carpenters,  a  calker,  and  a 
cooper,  and  these  instructed  the  rest.  The  jealousy  of  the  Indians,  how- 
ever,  led  to  a  confederacy,  which .  might  have  been  fatal,  had  it  not  been 
disclosed  by  the  female  captives.  The  rising  of  the  river  enabled  them  to 
avmd  the  danger  by  immediately  setting  sail ;  though  a  numerous  fleet  of 
canoes  pursued,  cut  off  a  detachment,  and  harassed  them  during  a  great 
part  of  the  voyage.  In  fifty-two  days  they  arrived,  reduced  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred  and  eleven,  at  the  port  of  Panuco,  in  Mexico,  where 
they  were  kindly  received  both  by  the  governor  and  people.  They  had 
marched,  in  four  years,  upwards  of  five  thousand  miles,  through  a  savage  , 
and  hostile  region.  They  had  achieved  nothing ;  not  having  left  even  a 
vestige  of  their  route,  except  the  track  of  blood  by  which  it  had  been  too 
often  stained* 
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THE  FRENCH  IN  FLORIDA. 

ITHERTO  the  career  of  discovery  and  colonization 
in  the  New  World  had  been  chiefly  confined  to 
the  Spaniards ;  but  Francis  I.  a  powerful  mo- 
narch, ambitious  of  every  kind  of  glory,  was  ani- 
mated also  with  eager  rivalry  of  Charles  V.,  who 
derived  much  lustre  from  his  possessions  in  the  New 
World.  He  therefore  ardently  desired  to  follow 
successfully  in  the  same  career :  and  with  this  view  he  supplied  to  Giovanni 
Verazzano^  a  noble  Florentine,  four  vessels  destined  for  America.  Thia 
chief,  after  being  driven  back  by  a  storm,  was  refitted,  and  engaged  in 
some  successful  naval  operations  on  the  Spanish  coast ;  and  it  was  then 
determined,  that  in  the  Dolphin,  with  fifly  men,  provisioned  for  eight 
months,  he  should  prosecute  his  original  design  of  discovery.  Af\er 
encountering  a  severe  tempest,  he  came,  in  the  middle  of  March,  upon  a 
coast  which  Mr.  Bancroft,  with  great  probability,  supposes  to  be  that  of 
North  Carolina :  and  having  sailed  fifty  leagues  southward  in  search  of  a 
port  without  success,  he  turned  again  towards  the  north  with  the  same  object. 

He  was  once  more  disappointed  as  to  a  harbour ;  but  seeing  a  fine  popu- 
i» 
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kms  conntiy,  he  landed  in  boats,  and  held  some  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  natives.  He  next  proceeded  in  an  eastern  direction  along  a  low  coast, 
where  even  a  boat  could  not  touch ;  but  a  sailor  swam  ashore,  and  though 
akrmed  by  some  strange  gestures,  found  the  natives  kind.  A  change  of 
coarse  to  the  northward  marks  the  rounding  of  Cape  Hatteras ;  and  a  run 
of  fifty  leagues  brought  him  to  a  fertile  region,  covered  with  rich  verdure 
and  luxuriant  forests.  This  was  Virginia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, though  no  mention  is  made  of  that  great  inlet.  A  sail  of  one  hun- 
dred leagues  in  the  same  direction  led  to  a  spacious  bay  receiving  a  noble 
river,  evidently  the  Hudson.  They  ascended  it  a  short  way  in  boats,  and 
were  delighted  with  its  banks.  The  coast  then  tended  eastward ;  and 
after  following  it  fifty  leagues,  they  reached  an  island  of  pleasing  aspect, 
which  being  of  a  triangular  form,  and  about  the  size  of  Rhodes,  clearly 
appears  to  be  that  named  Martha's  Vineyard.  The  weather  prevented  his 
landing;  and  fifteen  leagues  farther  he  found  a  very  convenient  port, 
where  he  had  again  much  satisfaction  in  communicating  with  the  people. 
Though  the  latitude  of  41  degrees  40  minutes  be  about  half  a  degree  too 
Ujfw,  it  seems  impossible  not  to  reach  Boston.  He  then  made  a  course  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  along  a  country  of  similar  character,  but 
somewhat  more  elevated,  without  landing  at  any  point.  Another  stretch 
of  fifty  leagues,  first  west  and  then  north,  brought  him  to  a  bolder  terri« 
tory.  Nova  Scotia,  covered  with  dense  forests  of  fir,  pine,  and  other  trees 
of  a  northern  climate.  The  inhabitants  were  fiercer,  and  carried  on  trade 
only  under  jddous  precautions.  In  a  subsequent  run  of  the  same  extent 
he  discovered  thirty  small  islands,  with  narrow  channels  running  between 
them,  being  such  as  are  known  to  stud  the  northern  coast  of  thai 
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country  and  the  adjacent  one  of  Cape  Breton.  Lastly,  by  sailing  one 
hundred  and  My  leagues  farther,  he  reached,  in  fifty  degrees,  the  lands 
discovered  by  the  Britons,  Newfoundland  or  Labrador.  His  stock  of 
victuals  being  spent,  he  here  took  in  water,  and  returned  to  France.  He 
sent  to  the  king  from  Dieppe  a  narrative  of  this  voyage.  Baniusio 
heard  from  different  quarters  that  he  Had  submitted  to  that  monarch  the 
plan  of  a  colony ;  and  the  genet  al  belief  is,  that  he  was  again  em- 
ployed by  him.  Mr.  Biddle,  indeed,  urges  the  improbability  that  amid 
the  disasters  caused  by  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  February,  1526,  Francis 
could  engage  in  any  such  undertaking.  Down,  however,  to  that  fatal 
day,  his  career  was  triumphant;  and  there  was  ample  time  to  have 
authorized  another  expedition,  though  there  is  a  total  absence  of  any  posi- 
tive notice  on  the  subject.  Ramusio,  without  mentioning  either  place  or 
date,  states  that  in  his  lasjt  voyage,  having  landed  with  some  companions, 
he  was  killed  by  the  savages  in  presence  of  his  crew  still  on  shipboard. 
In  a  modem  narrative,  which,  from  its  full  genealogical  details,  appears  to 
have  been  furnished  by  his  relatives,  Coronelli,  an  eminent  Venetian 
hydrographer,  is  quoted,  expressing  his  belief  that  the  catastrophe  took 
place  off  Cape  Breton,  in  1525.  In  the  portrait  from  which  our  sketch  is 
taken,  the  inscription  positively  bears  "  Dead  in  1525.*'  It  was  engraved 
in  1767  after  a  picture  by  Zocchi,  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  whose 
opinion  is  thus  decidedly  expressed.  Yet  Tiraboschi  has  drawn  attention 
to  a  letter  of  Annibal  Caro,  apparently  directed  to  him  when  living  at 
Florience  in  1637.  There  seems  a  mystery  round  its  fate,  which  we  can 
scarcely  now  hope  to  unravel.  His  descendants  probably  still  continue  to 
enjoy  a  distinction  at  Florence,  having,  in  1770,  an  estate  in  its  vicinity 
named  Yerazzano.  There  is  also  a  portrait  of  him  in  the  Medicean  gal- 
kry. 

Claims  so  extensive  and  so  feebly  supported  as  those  of  Spain  to  North 
America  were  not  likely  to  remain  long  undisputed.  Other  European 
nations  were  then  rapidly  advancing  in  maritime  skill  and  enterprise, 
among  whom  for  same  time  France  took  the  lead.  The  defeat  and  cap* 
tivity  of  the  king,  followed  by  a  humiliating  peace,  naturally  diverted  ^  his 
mind  from  distant  enterprises,  especially  such  as  would  have  been  con- 
sideredk  hostile  by  his  rival  Charles.  The  troubles  which  agitated  the 
country  after  his  death  were  also  unfavourable  to  such  undertakings 
nevertheless,  the  spirit  of  adventure  was  cherished  among  the  people, 
especially  the  Huguenots,  an  industrious  class,  who  almost  alone  raised 
her  commerce  and  manufactures  to  a  flourishing  condition.  Rouen, 
Dieppe,  and  above  all,  Rochelle,  ranked  with  the  greatest  havens  in  Eu- 
rope. Admiral  Chligniy  one  of  the  leaders  in  that  eventful  time,  formed 
the  scheme  of  a- transatlantic  settlement,  which  might  at  once  extend  the 
resources  of  this  country,  and  afbrd  an  asylum  to  his  Protestant  brethren 
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While  the  civil  war  was  yet  only  impending,  he  enjoyed  intervals  of 
hvour  at  court,  which  enabled  him  to  obtain  permission,  first  to  establish 
oae  in  Brazil ;  and  when  that  proved  unfortunate,  to  plant  another  in 
Florida,  He  fitted  out  two  vessels  in  1562,  and  placed  them  under  John 
Bibaudt  of  Dieppe,  a  seaman  of  experience.  The  object  was  to  reach  the 
month  of  the  river  called  by  Ayllon  the  Jordan,  now  Combahee,  in  South 
Carolina ;  but  steering  in  too  low  a  latitude,  the  discoverers  reached  the 
8t  John,  near  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida  Proper.  They  were 'pleased  with 
the  aspect  of  the  country ;  and,  sailing  northward  to  their  destination, 
g&ve  to  successive  rivers  the  names  of  the  Seine,  the  Somnxe,  and  the 
IxMie,  which  have  not  adhered  to  them.  On  reaching  Port  Royal,  they 
were  so  delighted  with  its  noble  harbour,  the  magnificent  trees  and  beauti* 
^  shrubs,  that  they  determined  to  choose  it  for  the  site  of  their  colony. 
Having  seen  a  fort  erected,  and  the  settlement  in  a  promising  state,  Ri- 
baah  left  twenty-six  men,  and  returned  to  France  for  reinforcements  and 
supplies.  This  seems  an  imprudent  step.  The  establishment,  in  its  un- 
settled state,  stood  in  a  peculiar  need  of  being  well  governed ;  whereas  it 
fen  into  the  hands  of  Albert,  a  rash  and  t3rrannical  officer,  who,  finding  it 
difficok  to  maintain  authority,  where  all  thought  themselves  nearly  equal, 
atfcrced  it  in  the  most  violent  manner.  He  addressed  them  in  opprobrious 
luiguage  ;  hanged  one  of  them  with  his  own  hand,  and  threatened  others 
with  the  same  &te.  At  len^h  they  rose  m  mutiny,  put  him  to  deatluand 
ippoliited  a  new  commander,  Nicolas  Barre,  who  restored  tranquillity.    . 
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Ribault,  meantim^y  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  dfL 
war,  was  unable  to  make  good  his  expectations  and  promises.  After  long 
waiting  for  him,  the  colonists  were  seized  with  an  extreme  desire  to  return 
to  their  native  country ;  and,  haying  no  ship,  they,  like  the  companions 
of  Narvaez  and  Moscoso,  resolved  to  build  one  for  themselves.  The 
country  afforded  somewhat  better  materials,  and  they  constructed  a  brif- 
antine  fit  for  the  passage ;  but  in  their  impatience,  they  laid  in  a  slender 
stock  of  provisions,  which,  during  the  delay  of  a  tedious  calm,  was 
entirely  consumed.  The  last  extremities  of  famine  were  sufiered  *  and 
one  had  been  actually  sacrificed  to  preserve  the  rest,  when  an  EngliA 
vessel  appeared,  and  received  them  on  board. 

The  project,  though  seemingly  abandoned^  was  still  cherished  by 
Coligni ;  and  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  having  been  followed 
by  a  peace,  during  which  the  court  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  Hugumoto, 
he  obtained  permission  to  attempt  it  on  an  enlarged  scale.  In  1564,  he 
succeeded  in  fitting  out  three  vessels,  abundantly  supplied,  and  gave  the 
command  to  Ren6  Laudonniere,  an  able  ofiicer  who  had  accompanied 
Ribault.  Taking  a  circuitous  course  by  the  Canaries  and  the  West  Indies, 
he  made  for  Florida,  which  he  choee  to  term  New  France;  and  at 
Ribault's  first  station  on  the  river  St.  John,  (named  May  from  the  mondi 
of  its  discovery,)ahe  party  resolved  to  stop  and  settle. 

The  Indians  received  them  in  a  friendly  manner.  Their  cacique,  Sata- 
riova,  came  to  visit  Laudonniere ;  and  Lacaille,  who  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  language  in  a  previous  voyage,  gave  the  cacique 
to  undentand  that  the  warriors  of  this  new  expedition  had  been  sent  to 
pay  their  respects  to  him,  by  a  monarch  who  governed  all  the  Eastern 
World.  They  had  come  firom  a  great  distance  to  render  due  homage  to 
his  bounty,  his  valour,  and  his  liberality,  and  ^hey  had  undergone  great 
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perib  i&  tbeir  Toyage,  in  order  to  form  between  their  sovereign  and  him- 
•elf  an  alliance  of  friendship  and  amity. 

Satoriova  was  greatly  flattered  at  the  idea  of  this  sol^nn  embassy.  He 
began  to  think  himself  a  prince  of  great  power  and  importance,  since  the 
aoreieign  of  so  remote  and  powerful  a  kingdom  had  despatched  an  expe- 
djCkn  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeking  his  alliance ;  and  he  forthwith  con- 
dvcted  Landinmiere  to  a  colmnn,  which  had  been  erected  by  Bibaolt  two 
jeaia  before,  on  the  banks  of  the  rirer.  The  French  found  this  monu« 
ment  <ffittma&ted  by  the  Indians  with  flowers,  and  branches  of  lanrols, 
and  other  trees.  There  was  ako,  placed  at  its  base,  a  supply  of  maize 
and  fruits  fat  the  entertainment  di  the  new  guests. 

Laudoonjere  now  proceeded  to  make  his  settlement. 

The  fort  of  La  Carolina  was  erected,  aild  expeditions  sent  up  the  rirer, 
where  small  quantities  of  gold  and  siWer  were  seen ;  reports  being  also 
leceiTed  as  to  the  mountainous  country  in  the  interior,  where  these  metals 
riioanded.  The  hopes  thus  kindled  were  quite  illusory,  and  diverted 
attention  from  the  solid  labours  of  agriculture.  Alarming  symptoms  of 
insubdrdination  appeared ;  many  (tf  the  par^,  notwithstanding  their  reli- 
gious prdession,  were  of  a  reckless  character,  and  had  gone  out  with  the 
most  chimerical  hopes  of  suddenly  realizing  a  large  fortune.  Seeing  no 
tuck  prospect,  they  formed  the  criminal  resolution  of  seeking  it  by  piracy. 
They  confined  their  commander,  and  extorted  from  him,  by  threats  of 
immediate  death,  a  commission  to  follow  this  unlawful  vocation ;  while, 
by  rifling  his  stores,  they  obtained  materials  for  its  prosecution.  Af^r 
fttfious  fortune,  they  were  successful  in  capturing  a  vessel,  richly  laden, 
and  having  the  governor  of  Jamaica  on  board.  Hoping  for  a  large  ransom, 
Jiey  sailed  to  the  island,  and  unguardedly  allowed  him  to  send  a  messenger 
lo  ha  wife ;  through  him  he  conve]red  a  secret  intimation,  in  consequence 
of  which  an  armed  force  surrounded  the  pirates,  captured  the  larger  of 
their  vessels,  while  the  other  escaped  by  cutting  her  caUes.  Those  on 
board  the  latter  being  reduced  to  extremity  from  want  of  food,  were  obliged 
JO  return  to  the  settlement,  where  Laudonniere  condemned  four  of  the 
ringleadeis  to  be  executed. 

Tliat  chief  meantime  continued  to  make  incursions  to  the  interior,  and 
entered  into  various  transactions  with  the  natives,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
arriving  at  some  region  rich  in  gold  and  silver.  Neglecting  to  establish 
themsdves  on  the  solid  basis  of  agriculture,  the  settlers  depended  for  food 
en  the  Injiins,  whose  own  stock  was  scanty.  They  were  therefore 
obKged  to  undertake  long  joumep,  without  obtaining  a  full  supply ;  and 
the  nativee,  seeing  them  thus  straitened,  raised  the  price,  disdainfully 
teffing  them  to  eat  their  goods,  if  they  did  not  choose  to  give  them  for 
gfaiD  and  fish.  Amid  these  suflbrings,  and  no  prospect  of  reaUzing  their 
fend  dreams  of  wealth,  they  were  seized,  as  was  usual,  with  the  ardent 
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desire  of  returning  home,  and  shrunk  not  from  the  laborious  task  <^  con 
structing  vessels  for  that  purpose.  Amid  their  painful  labour,  they  wero' 
cheered  by  a  visit  from  Sir  J6hn  Hawkins,  who  gave  them  a  libermJ 
supply  of  provisions.  They  did  not,  however,  intermit  their  task,  and  on 
the  28th  August,  1666,  were  on  the  point  of  sailing,  when  several  ships 
were  descried  approaching ;  which  proved  to  be  a  new  expedition,  under 
Ribault,  sent  to  supersede  Laudonniere,  of  whose  severity  complaints  had 
been  made.  He  brought  a  numerous  reinforcement,  with  ample  supplies, 
which  induced  the  colonists  to  remain ;  but  they  were  soon  exposed  to  a 
dreadful  cahmity. 

The  desire  of  conquering  Florida,  which  had  never  become  extinct  in 
Spain,  now  called  forth  a  new  adventurer  in  the  person  of  Don  Pedro 
MenendeZf  who,  having  served  with  distinction,  and  accumulated^wealth 
both  in  Holland  and  America,  had  there  ako  learned  the  lessons  of  cruel 
bigotry.  He  became  amenable  to  the  sentence  of  a  mihtary  tribunal, 
which,  however,  on  account  of  previous  reputation,  was  leniently  executed ; 
and  to  retrieve  his  honour,  he  undertook  to  equip,  at  his  own  expense,  an 
expedition  to  Florida,  of  which  he  was  appointed  governor.  While  his 
preparations  were  in  progress,  Philip  H.,  having  received  intelligence  of 
the  Huguenot  settlement,  pointed  out  to  him,  as  a  still  more  glorious  task, 
that  of  rooting  out  the  heretics  from  Spanish  America ;  and  to  enable  him 
to  accomplish  this  object,  three  huncbed  troops  were  added  to  his  arma- 
ment. Menendez  sailed  from  San  Lucar  with  eleven  ships  and  one  thou- 
sand men ;  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  kindled  for  this  "  holy  war," 
that  on  his  reaching  the  Canaries,  the  number  had  swelled  to  two  thousand 
six  hundred.  Notwithstanding  some  severe  losses  by  shipwreck,  he 
reached  the  coast  of  Florida,  where  falling  in  with  three  French  vessels, 
and  befng  questioned  as  to  his  intentions,  he  replied,  with  a  fiery  zeal, 
untempered  by  prudence,  that  he  was  come  to  extirpate  the  Protestants 
out  of  the  country.  The  French  hereupon  cut  their  cables,  and  reg|uned 
the  port  Avith  all  speed ;  but  Menendez,  having  reconnoitred  their  position, 
and  considering  an  immediate  landing  impracticable,  repaired  to  the  neigh- 
bouring nver  of  St.  Augustine.  He  there  founded  a  settlement,  considered 
by  Mr.  Bancroft  the  oldest  town  now  in  the  United  States,  and  forthwith 
prepared  for  hostile  operations. 

.Ribault,  on  learning  the  arrival  of  this  formidable  enemy,  thought  it 
most  advisable  to  become  the  assailant  without  delay,  before  they  couM 
fortify  their  position.  This  conduct  has  been  censured,  bu^  perhaps  too 
much  with  reference  to  the  fatal  event.  Leaving  Laudonniere  with 
eighty-five  men  in  the  fort,  he  sailed  on  the  8th  September,  and  arrived 
on  the  10th  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Augustine ;  but  was  there  overtaken 
by  a  tremendous  storm,  which  drove  him  fiur  out  to  sea.  Menendez,  con- 
cluding that  this  expedition  must  have  comprised  the  flower  of  the  French 
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troops,  and  that  those  left  in  the  fort  were  few  in  number,  hastily  formed 
die  resolution  to  attack  them.  Selecting  five  hundred  of  his  best  men,  he 
fed  them  across  a  wild  country,  intersected  by  broad  streams,  swamps,  and 
ibxesCs,  encouraging  them  to  proceed  by  an  appeal  to  all  the  sentiments  of 
honour  and  religion.  On  the  fourth  evening,  the  place  was  descried,  but 
the  night  was  spent  in  the  neighbourhood,  amid  a  dreadful  tempest,  which, 
whife  it  inflicted  severe  sufiering,  also  lulled  the  enemy's  suspicions.  At 
daybreak  the  three  gates  of  the  fort  were  seen  open,  and  only  a  single 
Frenchman  outside,  who  was  lured  into  the  camp,  and  killed.  M enendez 
then  ordered  his  followers  to  rush  forward,  and  enter  before  any  discovery 
could  be  made.  But  a  soldier,  chancing  to  be  on  the  rampart,  gave  the 
alarm ;  though  before  Laudonniere  could  be  roused,  the  enemy  were  in 
the  fort,  and  had  commenced  an  indiscriminate  massacre.  That  chief, 
with  several  companions,  leaped  from  the  wall,  ran  into  the  woods,  and, 
afler  wandering  some  time,  found  a  little  bark,  in  which,  under  severe 
want  and  imminent  perils,  they  made  their  way  to  Bristol.  Spanish 
writers  assert,  that  afler  the  slaughter  had  continued  some  time,  an  order 
was  issued  to  spare  the  women  and  children,  and  that,  while  two  hundred 
perished,  seventy  were  saved. 

^jiJjJJJjv  being  driven 

out  to  sea,  saw  his  vessels  completely 
wrecked  among  the  rocks  in  the  Bahama 
Channel.  He  escaped  on  shore  with 
nearly  all  his  men;  but  their  condition 
was  most  deplomble,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  reach  their  setdement  by  a  march  of 
three  hundred  miles  through  a  barren 
country,  the  most  extreme  hardships  were 
endured.  At  length,  on  the  ninth  day, 
they  beheld  the  river,  and  the  fort  on  the  opposite  side ;  but  what  was 
their  dismay  to  see  on  the  ramparts  Spanish  colours  flying !  Their  leader 
made  a  solemn  pause  before  he  could  resolve  to  place  any  trust  in  men 
known  to  be  imbued  with  the  most  ferocious  bigotry.  Seeing,  however,  no 
other  hope,  he  sent  two  of  the  party  to  represent  that  their  sovereigns 
were  at  peace ;  that,  agreeably  to  instructions,  they  had  strictly  avoided 
mterfering  with  any  of  their  setdements ;  they  asked  only  food,  and  a 
ressel  to  convey  them  home.  Their  reception  is  very  diflerently  reported. 
According  to  the  French  it  was  most  kind,  and  ample  pledges  of  safety 
vere  given.  The  Spaniards,  on  the  contmry,  allege  that  Menendez 
acquainted  them  with  his  object,  and  the  bloody  treatment  he  had  given  to 
their  countrymen ;  but  added,  that  if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
place  themselves  at  his  mercy,  he  would  do  with  them  whatever  God  in 
his  grace  might  suggest.    We  cannot  however  believe  that  without  some 
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more  positive  pledge,  Ribault  would  have  agreed  to  surrender.  Having 
delivered  their  arms,  his  men  were  conveyed  across  the  river  by  thirty  al 
a  time.  They  were  dismayed  to  find  themselves  bound  two  and  two 
together,  with  their  hands  behind  their  backs ;  but  this,  they  were  assuredt 
was  only  a  temporary  precaution.  At  length  they  were  drawn  up  in 
front  of  the  castle,  when  the  Spanish  chief  with  his  sword  drew  a  line 
round  them  on  the  sand,  and  on  a  signal  given,  the  soldiers  commenced 
(ho  work  of  slaughter,  with  every  excess  of  cruelty  and  indignity ;  the 
military  band  plajring  the  whole  time,  to  drown  the  cries  for  mercy  and 
the  shrieks  of  the  dying.  Ribault,  amid  vain  remonstrances,  was  struck 
in  the  back  and  fell,  covered  with  wounds.  When  the  work  of  blood  waa 
finished,  the  assassins  suspended  to  a  tree  a  number  of  the  mangled  limbe, 
attaching  the  inscription,  **  Not  becmue  they  are  Frtnchmm^  hut  hecauBt 
they  are  heretics  and  enemie$  to  God.** 

This  dismal  tragedy,  when  announced  in  France,  gave  birth  to  a  mingled 
sentiment  of  grief  and  rage,  accompanied  by  a  loud  cry  for  vengeance. 
These  feelings  were  the  more  deep  among  the,  Huguenots,  from  the  sus- 
picion that  they  were  not  shared  by  the  sovereign  Charles  IX.,  who  was 
closely  united  with  Philip  in  relentless  enmity  to  the  Protestant  name. 
Yet  a  remonstrance  was  presented  from  fifteen  hundred  widows  and 
orphans,  calling  on  him  to  avenge  this  dreadful  deed,  and  vindicate  the 
honour  of  this  country.  The  king  made  only  formal  remonstrances,  and 
accepted  a  superficial  apology ;  but  there  was  a  spirit  in  the  nation  itself 
which,  independently  of  his  will,  provided  the  means  of  punishment. 

Dominique  de  Gourgues  was  universally  distinguished  in  that  age  as  a 
daring  warrior.  He  had  fought  successfully  both  against  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Turks,  by  the  former  of  whom  he  had  been  held  some  time  a 
prisoner,  treated  with  the  utmost  indignity,  and  compelled  to  work  aa  a 
galley  slave.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  Floridan  catastrophe,  his 
own  wrongs,  together  with  those  of  his  countrymen,  took  full  possessicm 
of  his  mind ;  and  he  devoted  his  whole  energies  to  the  work  of  vengeance. 
By  selling  his  little  property,  and  borrowing  from  friends,  he  equipped 
three  ships,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty  soldien  «nd  sailora,  mostly 
chosen  adherents,  who  had  often  conquered  along  with  him.  Careful^ 
concealing  his  object,  he  obtained  a  license  for  the  slave  trade,  and  sailed 
on  the  22d  August,  1667 ;  but  on  approaching  the  Cape  de  Yerd  islands, 
he  changed  his  csurse,  and  stood  across  the  Atlantic.  It  was  not  before 
reaching  the  western  point  of  Cuba,  that  he  unfolded  to  the  whole  party 
their  dreadful  destination.  Sinne  were  disposed  to  shrink ;  but,  being 
persuaded  by  the  rest,  they  at  length  joined  in  a  unanimous  consent. 

De  Gourgues,  in  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Florida,  passed  imprudently 
near  to  San  Matheo,  of  which  he  was  warned  by  his  squadron,  who  had 
found  themselves  saluted  as  Spaniards ;  whereupon  he  hastened  to  another 
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rirery  fifteen  leagues  distant,  and  landed  as  secretly  as  possible.  Finding 
the  natires  as  usual  imbued  with  deadly  hostility  towards  the  subjects  of 
Philip,  he  engaged  their  co-operation ;  and  learning  that  the  enemy  had 
built  two  small  forts,  he  made  a  rapid  march  and  spent  the  night  at  a  short 
distance  from  them.  In  the  morning,  he  was  alarmed  to  see  the  whole 
garrison  in  motion  on  the  ramparts ;  but  they  had  assembled  from  some 
accidental  cause,  and  soon  withdrew.  The  French  then  advanced  through 
a  thick  wood,  which  brought  them  almost  close  to  one  of  the  smaller  forts. 
On  emerging  from  the  forest  they  were  seen,  the  alarm  was  giren,  and 
two  guns  fired  4  but,  rushing  forward  with  wild  impetuosity,  they  scaled 
the  ramparts,  an  Indian  chief  being  foremost.  The  garrison,  seized. with 
terror,  ran  out  in  every  direction,  and  were  nearly  all  killed  or  taken. 
Those  in  the  next  station  followed  their  example,  and  soon  shared  their 
fiue ;  but  the  main  fortress  was  still  untouched,  and  defended  by  troops  ht 
more  numerous  than  the  assailants.  A  small  party,  however,  having 
rashly  sallied  out,  were  surrounded  and  nearly  cut  of^;  whereupon  the 
whole  body,  struck  with  the  general  panic,  at  once  abandoned  their  strongs 
hold,  and  sought  safety  in  the  woods.  Being  eagerly  pursued,  most  of 
them  werp  taken ;  and  De  Qourgues  had  given  strict  orders  to  bring  in  as 
many  alive  as  possible.  He  then  led  them  all  together  to  the  fatal  tree  on 
which  the  remains  of  his  slaughtered  countr3rmen  yet  hung,  and  having 
upbraided  them  in  the  strongest  terms  for  their  treachery  and  cruelty,  he 
hanged  them  all ;  suspending  a  number  of  their  bodies  on  the  same  trunk, 
and  substituting  the  following  inscription :— "  Not  because  they  are  Span- 
iard$j  but  beeauie  they  are  traitors^  robbers^  and  murderers,^*  Had  this 
execution  been  confined  to  a  few  of  the  ringleaders,  it  might  have  been 
held  as  a  just  retribution ;  but  being  i^iflicted  on  so  large  a  scale,  it  almost 
rivalled  the  atrocity  which  it  was  meant  to  avenge. 

De  Qourgues  had  not  come  with  any  intention  of  settlement.  Embaric- 
mg9  therefore,  with  whatever  viras  valuaUe  in  the  forts,  he  sailed  for 
Reehelle,  and  was  received  in  that  Protestant  capital  with  the  loudest 
acdamations.  His  reception  at  Bordeaux  was  equally  flattering ;  but  it 
was  very  difierent  at  Paris,  where  Charleij  showed  no  little  inclination  to 
transmit  his  head  to  PhiUp,  who  loudly  demanded  it.  Steps  were  even 
taken  for  bringing  him  to  trial ;  but  they  were  fbund  so  excessively  nnpo* 
pillar,  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  withdraw  them,  and  allow  him  to 
retire  into  Normandy.  *  , 
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ATTEMPTS  OF  RALEIGH  TO  COLONIZE  VIRGINIA. 

OR  a  century  after  the  discovery  of  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  the  English,  although 
the  discovery  had  been  made  under  the  aoB- 
pices  of  their  government,  appear  to  have  totally 
neglected  the  country.  This  was  probably  occa- 
sioned by  their  wars  with  France  and  Spain; 
and  by  the  disputes  about  religion,  till  the  Pro- 
testant religion  was  finally  established  by  Clueen 
Elizabeth.  When  this  was  effected,  she  was 
engaged  in  supporting  the  Protestants  of  France, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Scotland,  against  the  Roman  Catholic  powers,  so  that 
It  was  late  in  her  reign  before  she  had  leisure  to  turn  her  attention  to 
North  America. 

The  abortive  attempts  of  Thome  and  Here,  to  discover  a  north-west 
passage  to  India,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YUI.,  were  of  little  moment ;  nor 
wds  the  unfortunate  voyage  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  of  much  greater 
importance. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  (1576,)  Sir  Martin  Fro- 
bisher  was  sent  to  find  out  a  north-west  passage  to  the  East  Indies.  The 
first  landing  which  he  made  on  the  coast  was  upon  a  cape,  which  he  called 
Clueen  Elizabeth's  foreland.    In  coasting  northerly,  he  discovered   the 
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■traits  which  bear  his  name.  He  prosecuted  his  search  for  a  passage 
into  the  western  ocean,  till  he  was  preyented  by  the  ice,  and  then  returned 
to  England.  In  1579,  Sir  Humphrey  Qilbert  obtained  a  patent  from 
Qneen  Elizabeth,  for  lands  not  yet  possessed  by  any  Christian  prince, 
provided  he  would  take  possession  within  six  years.  With  this  encourage- 
ment, he  sailed  for  America,  and  on  the  1st  of  August,  158^,  anchored  in 
Cooception  Bay.  Afterwards  he  discovered,  and  took  possession  of  St. 
John's  Harbour,  and  the  country  south ;  but  in  pursuing  his  discoreries, 
he  was  unfortunately  lost,  and  the  intended  settlement  was  prevented. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1684,  Clueen  Elizabeth  granted  a  patent  to  Sir 
Walter  Rakighj  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  to  discover  and  view,  hold 
and  occupy  such  remote  heathen  and  baibarous  lands  and  territories,  not 
actually  possessed  by  any  Christian  prince,  or  inhabited  by  Christian 
pe(^>]e,  as  to  him  or  them  should  seem  good.  Under  this  patent.  Six 
Walter  formed  a  company  who  contributed  money,  and  provided  two  ships 
and  an  outfit  for  the  enterprise. 

While  this  commission  was  preparing,  says  Salmon,  Mr.  Raleigh  formed 
a  society  among  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  who  contributed  large  sums, 
and  provided  two  ships  to  go  upon  this  discovery,  with  all  manner  of 
Beceasaries  for  such  an  enterprise :  the  command  of  which  being  given  ti> 
Captain  Philip  Amidas,  and  Captain  Arthur  Barlow,  they  set  sail  from  ^» 
:  of  England,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1684,  and  the  l(Kh  of  May  arrived 
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wluch  they  made  on  the  10th  of  June,  keeping  a  more  southerly  course 
than  they  needed  to  have  done,  as  they  themselves  observed  afterwards, 
apprehending  that  the  current  set  so  strong  to  the  northward  on  the  coast 
of  FloridiEi  or  Virginia,  that  there  was  no  stemming  it ;  and  that  mistake 
made  them  go  two  or  three  thousand  miles  out  of  their  way :  however,  they 
arrived  at  the  island  of  Wokokon,  near  the  coast  of  Virginia,  or  rather  of 
North  Carolina,  (of  which  this  country  was  then  reckoned  a  part,)  and  took 
possession  thereof  in  the  name  of  Clueen  Elizabeth,  whom  they  prockimed 
rightful  queen  and  sovereign  of  the  same,  to  the  use  of  Mr.  Kalei^, 
according  to  her  majesty's  grant.  But  they  soon  discovered  it  to  be  but  an 
island  of  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth,  and  Ijringin  thirty- 
four  degrees  odd  minutes  north  latitude;  the  land  producing  cedars, 
cypress,  pines,  and  vast  quantities  of  grapes';  nor  was  there  any  want  of 
deer,  hare,  rabbits,  and  wild  fowl. 

After  they  had  continued  h^e  three  days,  an  Indian  came  on  board 
them,  and  was  entertained  in  the  ship,  after  which  he  caugkt  some  fish, 
and  presented  to  the  English ;  and  the  next  day,  Graganimo,  the  brother  of 
Wingina,  king  of  Wingandacoa,  (as  the  neighbouring  contineat  was  called,\ 
came  down  with  forty  or  fifty  of  his  people  to  the  seaside.  Wherenpoo, 
several  English  o&ceis  went  over  to  him,  and  were  invited  to  sit  down 
with  him  on  the  mats  that  were  spread  for  that  purpose,  ike  prince  strik- 
ing  his  head  and  his  breast,  and  making  a  great  many  signs  to  signify  they 
were  heffirtily  welcome,  as  they  apprehended.  Whereupon,  they  nuide 
him  some  small  presents,  as  they  did  to  four  of  his  people,  who  sat  on  the 
iower  end  of  the  same  mat ;  but  the  prince  took  away^the  things  firom  his 
men,  intimating  that  they  were  his  servants,  and  that  all  presents  were  to 
he  made  to  him :  and  having  taken  leave  of  the  English,  he  returned  with 
amte  of  his  people  two  days  after,  bringing  deer-lkin8»  bnfl^  and  other 
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peltry  to  trade  with  them.  Whereupon,  they  showed  Granganimo  all  their 
merchandise,  gf  which  nothing  pleased  him  so  much  as  a  bright  pevrter 
dish :  he  took  it  up,  clapped  it  upon  his  breast,  and  having  made  a  hole 
in  the  brim,  hung  it  about  his  neck,  intimating  it  would  be  a  good  shield 
against  his  enemies*  arrows.  This  pewter  dish  they  exchanged  for  twenty 
skins,  worth  twenty  nobles,  and  a  copper  kettle  for  fifty  skins,  worth  as 
many  crowns.  They  ofiered,  also,  a  very  advantageous  exchange  for  their 
axes,  hatchets,  and  knives,  and  would  have  given  any  thing  for  their 
swordst  but  the  English  would  not  part  with  them. 

Two  or  three  days  after,  the  king's  brother  came  on  board  their  ships, 
and  ate  and  drank  with  them,  and  seemed  to  relish  their  wine  and  food 
very  well,  and  some  few  days  after,  he  brought  his  wife  and  daughter,  and 
several  more  of  his  children  with  him.  His  wife  had  good  features,  but 
igras  not  tall;  she  appeared  eiceeding  modest,  and  had  a  cloak  or  mantle 
of  a  skin  with  the  fur  next  her  body,  and  another  piece  of  a  skin  before 
her.  About  her  head  she  had  a  coronet  of  white  coral,  and  in  her  ears 
pendants  of  pearls  about  as  big  as  peas,  hanging  down  to  her  middle,  and 
she  had  bracelets  on  her  arms.  Her  husband  also  wore  a  coronet  or  band 
of  white  coral  about  his  head  sometimes,  but  usuaUy  a  coronet  of  copper, 
or  some  other  shining  metal,  which  at  first  our  adventurers  imagined  to 
he  gdd,  but  were  mistaken.    His  hair  was  cut  short,  but  his  wife's  was 

long. 

l!\e  rest  of  his  habit  was  like  his  wife's.  The  other  women  of  the 
better  sort,  and  the  prince's  children,  had  several  pendants  of  shining 
copper  in  their  ears.  The  complexion  of  the  people  in  general  being 
tawny,  and  their  hair  black.  The  prince's  wife  was  usually  attended  by 
forty  or  fifty  women  to  the  seaside ;  but  when  she  came  on  board,  (as 
she  did  dien,\  she  left  them  on  shore,  and  brought  only  two  or  three 
with  her. 

The  king's  brother,  they  observed,  was  very  just  to  his  engagements ; 
for  they  fi»quentty  delivered  him  merchandise  upon  his  word,  and  he  ever 
came  within  the  day,  and  delivered  what  he  had  promised  for  them.  He 
sent  them,  also,  every  day,  as  a  present,  a  brace  of  bucks,  with  hares, 
rabbits,  and  ish,  the  best  in  the  world ;  together  with  several  sorts  of  fruits, 
such  as  melons,  walnuts,  cucumbers,  gourds,  peas,  and  several  kinds  of 
roots,  as  also  maize,  or  Indian  com. 

Afterwards,  seven  or  eight  of  the  English  officen  went  in  their  boat  up 
the  river  Occam,  twenty  miles  to  the  northward,  and  came  to  an  island 
called  Roanoke,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Granganimo's 
wife,  in  his  absence.  She  pressed  them  to  stay  on  shore  all  night,  imd 
wben  they  refused,  she  was  much  concerned  they  should  be  apprehensive 
of  any  danger,  ani  sent  the  provision  on  board  their  boat,  which  she  had 
piovided  for  their  topper,  whh  mats  for  them  to  lie  upon :  and  the  captain 
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who  wrote  the  relation,  it  seems,  was  of  opinion,  they  might  safely  have 
continued  on  shore ;  for  a  more  kind  and  loving  people  he  thought  there 
could  not  be  in  the  w<»:ld,  as  he  expressed  himself. 

These  Indians,  having  never  seen  any  Europeans  before,  were  mightily 
taken  with  the  whiteness  of  their  skins,  and  took  it  as  a  great  favour  if 
any  Englishman  would  permit  any  of  them  to  touch  his  breast.  They 
were  amazed  also  at  the  magnitude  and  structure  of  their  ships,  and  at 
the  firing  of  a  musket  they  trembled,  having  never  seen  any  fire-anns 
before. 

The  English  continued  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  till  they  had  disposed 
of  all  the  goods  they  had  brought,  and  loaded  their  ships  with  skins,  sassa- 
fias,  and  cedar.  They  procured  also  some  pearls  from  them,  and  a  little 
tobacco,  which  they  found  the  Indians  very  fond  of.  Afler  which,  they 
parted  with  this  people,  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  and  returned  home  to 
England,  taking  with  them  Manteo  and  Wanchese,  two  Indians,  who 
appeared  desirous  to  embark  for  England  with  them ;  and  having  made  a 
very  profitable  voyage,  they  gave  Mr.  Raleigh,  and  the  rest  of  their 
employers  such  a  glorious  ^account  of  the  country,  as  made  them  impatient 
till  they  had  provided  ships  for  another  voyage.  The  tobacco  the  Captains 
Amidas  and  Barlow  brought  home  with  them  in  this  voyage,  was  the  first 
that  had  been  seen  in  England,  and  was  soon  cried  up  as  a  most  valuable 
plant,  and  a  sovereign  remedy  for  almost  every  malady. 

Mr.  Raleigh  and  his  friends,  continues  Salmon,  having  fitted  out  a  fleet 
consisting  of  seven  ships,  and  given  the  command  of  it  to  Sir  Edward 
QreenviUe,  they  set  sail  firom  Plymouth,  on  the  0th  of  April,  1585,  and 
made  the  Canary  islands,  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  from  whence 
they  steered  to  the  Antilles,  which  they  made  the  7th  of  May,  and^  on  the 
12th,  came  to  an  anchor  at  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  where  they  put  their 
men  on  shore,  and  took  in  fresh  water  and  provisions ;  and  setting  sail 
again  on  the  29th  of  May,  they  arrived  at  the  island  of  Wokokm,  on  the 
26th  of  June,  where  the  admiral's  ship  was  cast  away,  goin^  into  the 
harbour,  but  himself  and  the  crew  saved. 

The  admiral,  with  several  of  his  officers,  attended  with  a  ^ood  g\tard, 
went  over  to  the  continent  on  the  11th  of  July,  and  came  to  the  town  of 
Becotan,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  natives ;  but  some 
pilfering  Indian  having  stolen  a  silver  cup  from  the  English,  which  the 
natives  promised  to  restore ;  and  neglecting  to  do  it,  the  idmiral,  in  his 
isetum,  plundered  one  of  their  towns,  and  burnt  it,  with  all  the  corn  grow- 
ing in  their  fields ;  at  which  the  country  being  incensed,  the  admiral  set 
sail  from  the  island  of  Wokokon,  on  the  21st  of  July,  ani  arrived  at  Cape 
Hatteras,  where  Granganimo,  brother  to  King  Wingii^i,  came  on  board 
tke  fleet,  and  had  a  friendly  conference  with  the  admiral ;  afler  which  the 
English  landed  on  the  iskind  of  Roanoke,  in  the  mouth  of  Albemarle  river. 
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Here  the  fleet  remained  about  six  weeks,  during  which  time  Sir  Edward 
GieenTiUe  took  a  view  of  the  neighbouring  continent  again,  and  made 
,  experiments  of  the  goodness  of  the  soil  by  several  sorts  of  grain  he  sowed, 
which  came  up  very  kindly  during  his  stay  there :  and  on  the  25th  of 
August,  he  set  sail  for  England,  leaving  one  hundred  and  eight  men  upon 
the  island  of  Roanoke,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ralph  Lane,  with 
directicms  to  make  further  discoveries,  promising  them  such  supplies  and 
reinforcements  as  might  enable  them  to  subdue  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent. 

Sir  Edward  Greenville  had  no  sooner  sailed  for  England,  than  Mr.  Lane 
made  preparations,  with  his  boats,  (for  I  do  not  perceive  one  ship  was  left 
hiffl«\  to  discover  the  continent  on  the  north  and  west ;  and  to  the  north  he 
viewed  the  coast  from  the  island  of  Roanoke,  almost  to  Cape  Henry,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bay  of  Chesapeake,  being  about  an  hundred  and  forty 
miles,  in  which  he  met  with  no  opposition  from  the  natives ;  but,  after- 
wards, communicating  his  design  of  making  a  discovery  as  far  to  the 
westward  up  the  river  Morotock,  or  Albenuirle,  to  his  friend  King  Win- 
gina,  the  sovereign  of  the  opposite  continent,  that  prince  was  alarmed,  and 
gave  notice  to  the  neighbouring  princes,  his  allies,  to  be  upon  their  guard; 
for  the  EngUah  intended  nothing  less,  as  he  conceived,  than  to  make  an 
eodie  conquest  of  their  country,  and  to  extirpate  the  inhabitants,  or  to 
nake  them  akves ;  and  orders  were  immediately  despatched  through  the 
whole  country,  to  carry  off  or  destroy  all  their  com  and  provisions,  and  to 
retire  &om  the  banks  of  the  river  Morotock,  with  their  vrives  and  families, 
that  the  l*!ng1i«l|  might  find  no  subsistence. 
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However,  King  Wingina,  or  Pam»pan» 
88  he  is  sometimes  called,  still  pretended 
great  friendship  for  the  English,  and 
promised  Mr.  Lane  to  furnish  him  with 
guides  in  this  expedition ;  and  to  incite 
him  to  undertake  it,  told  him,  there  were 
great  quantities  of  gold  to  be  found 
towards  the  head  of  the  river  Morolock, 
about  thirty  or  forty  days'  journey  to  the 
westward,  and  that  some  few  days' 
march  beyond  the  head  of  that  river, 
they  would  arrive  at  a  great  ocean ;  for, 
as  the  English  had  made  Wingina  acquainted  with  their  intended  expedi- 
tion, weakly  imagining  they  should  be  supported  in  the  enterprise  by  his 
advice  and  assistance,  the  penetrating  Indian,  discerning  that  the  princi- 
pal views  of  the  English,  were  to  rob  them  of  their  treasures,  to  make  a 
conquest  of  the  country,  and  find  a  passage  to  some  ocean  they  appre- 
hended lay  west  of  Virginia,  encouraged  Captain  Lane  to  believe  that 
their  expectations  would  not  be  disappointed,  but  that  they  wouid  find 
some  gold,  or  mineral  like  it,  in  their  mountains,  and  arrive  at  the  ocean 
they  mentioned,  within  the  space  of  forty  days,  where  they  would  meet  . 
with  pearls  of  an  uncommon  size ;  for  he  proposed  by  such  representa- 
tions to  draw  the  English  far  up  the  river,  into  the  inland  country,  where 
they  would  run  a  great  hazard  of  being  famished  before  they  could  get 
back  to  Roanoke ;  their  fire-arms  being  such  a  terror  to  the  Indian  princes, 
that  they  despaired  of  overcoming  these  invaders  but  by  some,  such  stra- 
tagem. 

Mr.  Lane,  not  imagining  King  Wingina,  his  Indian  friend,  had  sagacity 
enough  to  discover  the  bottom  of  his  designs,  but  still  had  the  same  friend- 
ship for  the  English  he  had  hitherto  possessed,  entered  upon  the  expedition 
to  the  westward  with  the  guides  Wingina  had  lent  him ;  and  not  doubting 
but  he  should  be  able  to  purchase  com  and  flesh  of  the  natives  who  inha- 
bited the  banks  of  the  river  Morotock,  he  took  little  provision  with  him ;  bat 
to  his  great  surprise  he  found  the  whole  country  abandoned,  and  that  there 
was  no  food  to  be  met  with :  and  as  he  advanced,  he  observed  the  natives 
made  fires  to  give  notice  of  his  approach,  and  fled  with  all  their  efiects.  So 
that  our  adventurers,  after  they  had  rowed  four  days  up  the  river,  were 
educed  to  great  straits,  having  nothing  to  subsist  on  but  the  flesh  of  two 
mastiff  dogs  they  killed.  Whereupon  they  hastened  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  again,  to  which  they  were  by  good  fortune  carried  down  in  much  lets 
time  than  they  went  up,  and  arrived  at  the  isUind  of  Roanoke  on  Easter- 
day,  1666 ;  where  they  found  Wingina  and  his  Indians,  who  still  made 
great  professions  of  friendship  for  the  English,  but  immediately  entered 
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uto  ai^er  conspiracy  with  their  allies  to  destroy  them ;  and  the  fiist  step 
Wingina  took  towards  it  was  to  prohibit  the  natives  to  furnish  the  English 
with  provisions ;  for  want  of  which  he  was  sensible  they  must  divide  them- 
selves into  several  parties  to  procure  food  by  hunting  and  fishing.  Then 
he  appointed  a  general  rendezvous  of  the  Indians  near  the  coast,  ordering 
ihem  on  the  10th  of  June,  in  the  nighttime,  to  embark  in  their  canoes  ana 
make  a  descent  on  the  island  of  Roanoke ;  at  which  instant  he  promisee 
them  to  set  fire  to  the  huts  of  the  English,  and  as  they  would  be  reduced 
to  a  small  number  by  their  sending  detachments  to  the  neighbouring  islands 
in  search  of  food,  he  did  not  doubt  but  the  natives  would  be  able  to  knock 
thoee  on  the  head  who  remained  at  Roanoke,  ^Vhen  they  should  run  out 
of  their  houses  naked  and  unarmed  to  avoid  the  flames.  But  this  con- 
spiracy being  discovered  to  Captain  Lane  by  Skyco,  the  son  of  Menatonon, 
an  Indian  prince,  with  whom  Captain  Lane  had  contracted  an  intimate 
friendship,  the  captain  resolved  to  be  beforehand  with  Wingina,  and  on 
the  last  of  May  surprised  him  with  several  more  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  and 
cat  them  in  pieces.  On  the  8th  of  June  following.  Sir  Francis  Drake 
arrived  on  the  coast  with  a  fleet  of  men  of  war  under  his  command ; 
which  had  been  employed  in  attacking  and  plundering  the  Spanish  towns 
and  harboura  in  North  America. 

The  admiral  being  directed  to  give  the  colony  at  Roanoke  all  the  assist- 
ance he  could,  agreed  to  leave  with  them  a  ship  and  some  men  and  pro- 
visions, to  enable  them  to  make  further  discoveries  on  the  continent ;  but 
understanding  on  what  ill  terms  they  were  with  the  natives,  and  that  it 
wofold  be  impossible  to  establish  a  colony  there  without  a  much  greater 
force,  now  the  Indians  were  become  their  enemies,  he  ordered  them  to 
return  to  England  the  following  August,  which  was  no  sooner  agreed  on 
than  there  arose  a  storm,  in  which  the  whole  fleet  was  in  danger  of  ship- 
wredc,  and  the  ship  and  provisions  the  admiral  had  given  them  was  driveq 
out  to  sea  and  lost.  Whereupon  he  thought  fit  to  take  Mr.  Lane  and  hia 
companions  to  England  with  him;  and  thus  ended  the  first  attempt  of 
Mr.  Raleigh  to  settle  a  colony  on  the  American  coast. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  after  Sir  Francis  Drake  had  carried  away  Captain 
Lado  and  his  company  from  the  island  of  Roanoke,  before  a  ship  arrived 
with  men,  ammunition,  and  provisions  for  the  colony ;  but  not  finding  any 
European  there  or  in  the  adjacent  islands  or  continent,  they  concluded  thi 
eokmy  had  been  destroyed,  and  returned  to  England. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  last  ship  had  left  the  island  of  Roanoke,  Sit 
Edward  Greenville  arrived  there  with  three  ships,  and  a  much  more  ample 
sspply  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  and  made  all  the  inquiry  he  was 
•Ue  after  the  colony,  but  could  hear  nothing  of  them ;  however  he  left  fif- 
teen men,  with  ammunition  and  provision  for  two  yean,  and  returned  to 
Gsi^nid     la  the  beginning  of  the  year  1687,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fitted 
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out  three  ships  more,  on  board  of  which  he  put  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
besides  mariners,  giving  the  command  of  them  to  Captain  John  WhUe^ 
whom  he  appointed  governor,  but  added  twelve  assistants,  incorporating 
them  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Assistants  of  the  city  of  Raleigh,  in 
Virginia.  This  little  squadron  set  sail  from  Portsmouth  on  the  28th  of 
April,  1587,  and  the  19th  of  June  following  made  the  Caribbee  islands, 
landing  the  planter^  at  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz  to  refresh  them  and  take 
in  fresh  water :  and  reimbarking  their  people,  three  days  after  set  sail  again, 
and  arrived  at  Cape  Fear,  in  Carolina,  on  the  16th  of  July,  where  they  were 
in  great  danger  of  being  cast  away ;  for  they  did  not  see  the  cape  till  they 
were  within  a  cable's  length  of  it.  From  Cape  Fear  they  stood  to  the 
northward,  and  arrived  at  Cape  Hatteras,  near  the  island  of  Roanoke,  on 
the  22d  of  July ;  whereupon  they  sent  a  party  of  men  to  search  the 
island  of  Roanoke  for  the  fifteen  men  Sir  Richard  Greenville  had  left  there 
the  year  before,  but  could  find  none  of  them,  nor  any  signs  of  their  having 
been  there,  unless  the  bones  of  one  man  they  supposed  had  been  killed. 
But  at  the  north  end  of  the  island  they  found  the  fort  which  had  been 
erected  by  Captain  Lane,  and  the  first  colony  with  several  of  their  houses 
undemolished ;  the  lower  rooms  however  were  overrun  with  melons  and 
deer  feeding  on  them. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  ordered  Captain  White  and  the  colony  not  to  fix 
themselves  at  Roanoke,  but  to  sail  northward  as  far  as  the  bay  of  Che 
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peske*  and  erect  a  town  there ;  but  this  was  opposed  by  Ferdinando,  the 
Spanish  pilot,  to  whose  care  the  fleet  was  committed,  under  pretence  that 
it  was  too  late  in  the  year  to  look  out  for  another  port.  Whereupon  Go- 
Temor  White  and  the  rest  of  the  planters  determined  to  stay  at  Roanoke, 
and  to  repair  the  fort  and  houses  they  found  there.  They  had  not  been 
a^ore  a  week  before  Mr.  Qeorge  How,.one  of  the  court  of  assistants,  strag- 
gling a  mile  or  two  from  the  fort,  was  desperately  wounded  with  sixteen 
arrows  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  had  concealed  themselres  in  the  reeds 
and  flags  by  the  sea-side,  and  seeing  him  disabled,  they  beat  out  his  brains 
with  their  wooden  swords  and  clubs. 

On  the  80th  of  July,  twenty  men,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Staf- 
fcrd,  were  detached  to^the  island  of  Croatan,  with  Menteo  the  Indian,  whose 
mother  and  relations  dwelt  in  that  island,  to  inquire  afler  the  fifteen  men, 
and  to  renew  their  ancient  friendship  with  the  people  of  that  island.  The 
natiTes  seemed  at  first  prepared  to  oppose  Captain  Stafford's  landing;  but 
ttpon  his  marching  towards  them  with  his  musketeers  they  fled.  Where- 
upon MscDteo  called  to  his  countrymen,  telling  them  the  English  came  as 
firiends  ;  and  the  Indians  knowing  his  voice,  returned,  and  throwing  away 
their  bows  and^arrows,  bid  the  captain  welcome,  and  afterwards  conducted 
him  to  their  town,  entertaining  him  and  his  people  in  the  best  mitnner  they 
could ;  but  they  desired  the  English  would  give  them  some  badge  or  mark 
whereby  they  might  be  distinguished  from  their  Indian  enemies  when  they 
met  with  them  out  of  the  island,  for  want  of  which  several  of  their  friends 
had  been  hurt  and  wounded  the  year  before  by  Captain  Lane  and  his  peo- 
ple. This  Captain  Staflford  agreed  to,  and  afterwards  directed  the  Croa- 
tans  to  go  over  to  the  continent  and  acquaint  the  inhabitants  of  Secotan, 
Pomeiok,  ^.,  that  if  they  would  accept  of  the  friendship  of  the  English,  and 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  them,  all  past  injuries  should  be  forgotten ;  which 
the  chiefs  of  the  Croatans  promised  to  do,  aAd  to*  return  within  seven  days 
with  the  answer  of  the  Weroanees,  or  heads  of  those  tribes,  to  which  our 
adventured  were  pleased  to  give  the  titles  of  Kings. 

They  understood  also  from  the  inhabitants  of  Croatan,  that  the  fifteen  men 
Sir  Edward  Qreenville  had  left  at  Roanoke  the  year  before,  had  been  sur* 
prised  by  the  people  of  Secotan  and  some  other  Indian  powers,  who,  coming 
over  to  the  island  as  friends,  took  an  opportunity  to  set  fire  to  their  houses, 
and  murdered  some  of  them  as  they  ran  out  unarmed  to  avoid  the  flames : 
however,  eight  or  nine  of  the  English  escaped  to  the  water-side,  and  went 
over  in  their  boat  to  a  little  island  on  the  right-hand  of  Cape  Hatteras  ;  that 
the  English  some  time  after  removed  from  that  island,  but  whither  they 
went,  or  what  became  of  them,  they  could  not  tell. 

Captain  Stafibrd  afterwards  returned,  and  acquainting  Governor  White 
wiA  what  he  had  done,  it  was  resolved  to  wait  seven  days  for  the  answer 
ef  the  Weroanees  of  Secotan,  6bc.,  before  they  entered  upon  further  action. 
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But  the  seyen  days  being  expired,  and  none  of  the  Weroances  of  Secotan, 
^.,  appeanngi  nor  any  answer  to  their  message  being  brought  by  the  men 
of  Croatan,  as  they  had  promised,  the  governor  took  four«nd-twenty  men 
with  him,  well  armed,  and  went  over  to  the  continent  on  the  8th  of  August, 
in  the  evening,  determining  to  be  revenged  on  the  people  of  Secotan  and 
'  their  allies  for  driving  the  fifteen  English  from  Roanoke,  and  murdering 
Mr.  How :  and  having  been  informed  where  one  of  the  principal  towns 
was,  he  attacked  it  in  the  night-time,  with  an  intent  to  destroy  ^  the  men 
in  it ;  but  instead  of  his  enemies  he  found  his  friends  of  Croatan  possessed 
of  the  place,  and  hurt  and  wounded  several  of  them  before  he  discovered  his 
mistake  ;  for  the  people  of  Secotan,  after  they  had  murdered  How,  expect* 
ing  this  visit,  had  retired  to  the  inland  country  with  precipitation,  and  left 
their  com,  tobacco,  and  fruits  behind  them,  which  the  people  of  Croatan  had 
been  gathering  in :  and  this  was  the  reason  they  did  not  return  within  the 
seven  days,  as  they  had  promised.  They  readily  acknowledged,  therefore, 
that  the  mischief  they  had  received  was  by  mistake,  and  that  they  them- 
selves  were  the  6ccasion  of  it,  by  not  keeping  their  words. 

Qovemor  White  being  returned  to  Roanoke,  on  the  15th  of  August,  Man* 
teo,  the  Indian,  was  baptized,  and  constituted  Lord  of  the  island  of  Roanoke, 
and  of  the  opposite  continent  of  Desamongapeak,  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
bad  ordered ;  and  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Dare,  wife 
of  Mr.  Ananias  Dare,  one  of  the  court  of  assistants,  and  daughter  of  (Go- 
vernor White,  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  afterwards  baptized  by  the 
name  of  Virginia.  And  now  all  the  planters'  stores  and  provisions  being 
landed,  and  the  ships  ready  to  sail,  the  colony  determined  to  send  back 
two  of  the  court  of  assistants  to  England,  to  solicit  for  further  reinforcements 
and  supplies,  those  they  had  with  them  not  being  thought  sufficient  to 
establish  a  colony  on  the  continent,  as  the  Indians  were  most  of  them  their 
professed  enemies.  But  at  length  it  was  thought  most  proper  to  depute 
Qovemor  White  himself,  who  had  the  greatest  interest  at  the  court  of 
England,  and  on  whose  diligence  and  application  they  could  most  rely  : 
and  with  great  reluctv^ce  he  was  prevailed  on  to  undertake  this  office, 
apprehending  his  reputation  might  suffer  if  he  had  left  the  colony  and 
returned  to  England  before  he  had  effected  any  thing. 

Captain  White  setting  sail  for  England,  arrived  there  at  a  time  when  the 
naticm  was  alarmed  with  the  rumour  of  the  intended  Spanish  invasion, 
which  was  attempted  the  following  summer,  1588,  to  oppose  which  the 
queen  and  the  whole  kingdom  were  employed,  especially  Drake,  Raleigh, 
and  the  rest  of  the  sea  ccnnmanders.  And  as  the  state  seemed  to  be  in 
*  imminent  danger,  all  lesser  enterprises  were  neglected  or  postponed,  and 
consequently  Qovemor  White's  application  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  colony 
he  had  left  in  America  was  very  little  attended  to,  insomuch  that  he  wee 
not  able  to  obtain  leave  for  any  ships  to  be  sent  thither  till  the  beginning  of 
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the  jear  1500:  and  then  all  that  he  could  procure^  was  an  order  that  three 
■nail  men  of  war,  which  were  going  to  cruise  against  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Weat  Indies,  should  take  some  reinforcements  an^  provisions  on  hoard  for 
the  cdony  at  Roanoke ;  which  order  they  were  far  from  oheying  as  they 
oojght  to  have  done,  for  they  only  took  Goyemor  White  on  hoard,  refusing 
to  carry  either  planters  or  provisions  thither.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  either 
had  not  interest  enough  at  this  time  to  cause  his  orders  to  he  oheyed,  or 
was  employed  in  enterprises  wherein  he  expected  to  acquire  more  wealth 
or  glory  than  in  supporting  his  Virginian  colony,  which  occasioned  his 
neglecting  those  unfortunate  people,  who  had  heen  induced  to  hazard  their 
lives  and  all  that  was  dear  to  them  in  his  service. 

R.  WHITE,  relates,  that  the  commanders 
of  the  men  of  war  with  whom  he  went  to 
>  America,  having  spent  most  of  the  sum* 
mer  in  cruising  among  the  Spanish  isknds, 
did  not  arrive  at  Roanoke  till  the  middle 
of  August,  1590 ;  and  that  on  searching 
the  island  of  Roanoke  they  foimc^  hy  some 
inscriptions  cut  on  the  trees  and  heams  of 
the  houses,  that  the  colony  was  removed 
to  the  island  of  Croatan,  hut  before  they 
removed  they  had  buried  their  chests,  and  great  part  of  their  eflects,  which 
the  Indians  afterwards  dug  up  and  spoiled.  Governor  White,  with  much 
importunity,  procured  the  consent  of  the  captains  of  the  men  of  war,  to  fol- 
low the  colony  to  Croatan :  but  the  weather  growing  tempestuous,  they 
were  in  great  danger,  of  shipwreck,  and  lost  most  of  their  anchors  and 
cables.  Whereupon  they  sailed  directly  to  England,  and  left  the  colony 
to  shift  for  themselves ;  and  whether  they  were  famished,  or  cut  in  pieces 
by  the  Indians,  or  perished  in  attempting  to  get  home  by  sea,  could  never  be 
learnt,  for  they  have  never  been  heard  of  from  that  day  to  this.  This  must 
render  people  exceeding  cautious  how  they  engage  in  jsuch  enterprises  on 
the  &ith  and  promises  of  courtiers  to  support  them.  The  safety  of  the 
state,  a  project  of  more  importance,  or  the  prospect  of  gaining  greater  trea- 
sures another  way,  are  too  often  thought  sufficient  reasons  for  abandoning 
oor  distressed  friends :  and,  indeed,  during  the  year  1588,  when  the  whole 
kingdom  was  at  stake,  there  might  be  some  colour  for  Sir  Walter's  not 
sending  reinforcements  to  his  colony;  but  when  that  was  over,  and  an 
invasion  no  longer  feared,  he  might,  one  would  have  thought,  have  cast  an 
eye  towards  a  company  of  men  who  had  run  the  greatest  hazard,  rely- 
ing upon  his  word  and  honour  to  sustam  them.  He  might,  surely,  have 
lemibrced  his  colony,  or  brought  them  back,  considering  the  figure  he  then 
Bade  in  the  court  of  England  and  ro3ral  navy :  but  probably  the  capture 
at  the  galleons,  the  plunder  of  Cadiz,  and  the  gold-mines  of  Guiana,  which 
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he  went  in  search  of  soon  after,  put  the  Virginian  colony  too  mnch'ont  of 
his  head,  after  he  ft)und  himself  disappointed  in  his  principal  riew  of  poe* 
ftessing  mountains  of  gold  in  Virginia. 

Sir  Walter  also  seems  chargeaUe  with  leyity  as  well  as  ayarice,  since, 
after  he  had  obtained  the  property  of  Virginia  by  letters-patent  from 
Queen  EUizabeth,  and  had  sent  several  colonies  thither,  he  became  in  a 
short  time  so  regardless  of  that  country,  or  the  fate  of  those  who  had 
embarked  in  that  enterprise,  in  confidence  of  being  supported  by  him,  that 
he  went  in  search  of  other  gold-mines  in  Guiapa,  the  magazine  of  all  rich 
metals,  (as  he  terms  it,)  and  made  some  voyages  in  person  thither,  in 
which  he  was  however  miserably  disappointed;  and  discovered  great 
weakness  and  credulity  in  the  accounts  he  had  left  behind  him  of  that 
country ;  for  he  was  made  to  believe  there  was  more  gold  and  precious 
stones  in  Guiana  than  in  Mexico  and  Peru ;  though  it  appears  there  is 
less  of  either  there  than  in  any  part  of  Spanish  America.  He  was  made 
to  belief  0  also  that  one  of  the  nations  of  Guiana  were  a  headless  people, 
and  that  their  mouths  were  in  the  middle  of  their  breasts,  and  their  eyes 
in  their  shoulders ;  of  which  he  tells  us  there  was  no  doubt  to  be  made, 
he  having  been  assured  of  it  from  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  Whatever  pru- 
dence and  conduct  Sir  Walt^  may  have  4iscovered  on  other  occasions,  the 
prospect  of  gold-mines  and  mountains  of  precious  stones  he  expected  to  find 
in  Guiana  seems  to  have  disordered  his  brain  to  a  very  great  degree; 
for,  after  repeated  disappointments,  ^e  never  desisted  his  search,  until  at 
length  it  proved  fatal  to  him. 

Purchoi  indeed  relates,  that  while  he  was  endeavouring  in  person  to 
discover  the  gold-mines  of  Guiana,  he  did  order  some  vessels  to  inquire 
after  his  colony  at  Roanoke,  but  was  deceived  by  those  he  employed,  who 
never  went  the  voyage,  except  one  Mace^  who  undertook  it  in  the  year 
1602,  and  was  killed  by  the  natives  on  his  going  on  shore,  with  several  of 
his  crew,  the  rest  escaping  with  difficulty.  / 

Thus  it  appears  but  too  evident,  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  expectaticms 
of  discovering  inmiense  treasures  in  Guiana  were  in  a  great  measure  the 
ruin  of  the  first  attempts  to  settle  colonies  in  Virginia. 

He  seems  in  raptures  when  he  first  visited  those  shores,  which  he 
endeavours  to  make  his  friends  believe  were  all  gold  and  precious  stones. 

I  am  assured,  says  Sir  Walter,  by  such  Spaniards  as  have  seen  Manoa, 
the  imperial  city  of  Guiana,  and  which  they  (the  Spaniards)  call  £1 
Dorado,  or  the  Golden  city ;  that  for  the  greatness,  the  riches,  and  excel* 
lent  situation,  it  exceeds  all  the  world.  All  the  vessels  and  utensils  of  the 
emperor's  house  are  of  gold  and  silver,  with  statues  of  gold  resembling 
giants.  There  are  also  the  figures  of  all  animals,  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes, 
as  big  as  the  life.  There  is  not  any  vegetable,  but  they  have  the  figure 
of  it  in  gold ;  and  golden  billets  lie  piled  up  on  heaps,  in  imitation  of  fixe* 
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wood.  And  in  another  place  he  relates,  that  there  were  mountains  of 
diamonds  in  Guiana ;  which  it  is  eyident  he  believed  himself,  though  in 
fiict  there  was  never  any  such  city  as  Manoa,  or  such  an  emperor  as  he 
mentions,  and  very  little  gold  to  be  met  with  in  Guiana,  as  the  French  and 
Dutch  will  inform  us,  who  have  settlements  in  that  very  country,  which 
he  places  between  the  equator  and  five  degrees  of  north  latitude,  or 
between  the  rivers  Oronoco  and  Amazon.  However,  his  expectations  of 
finding  it  what  he  describes  was  no  doubt  the  reason  of  his  neglecting 
those  colonies  which  he  had  sent  to  Virginia.  That  he  was  conscious  of 
the  distress  they  must  be  reduced  to,  appears  by  his  telling  the  Spaniards, 
in  one  of  the  voyages  he  made  to  Guiana,  that  he  was  bound  for  Virginia, 
to  relieve  the  people  he  left  there ;  and  he  informs  us,  that  he  had  an 
intention  to  have  visited  them  in  his  return  from  Guiana,  if  the  winds  had 
^Toured  him. 

And  it  is  not  the  most  improbable  conjecture,  that  the  reason  Clueen 
Elizabeth  did  not  assist  liim  with  her  ships  and  forces  to  subdue  this  gdden 
eoonlTy,  as  he  had  represented  it  to  be,  was,  that  he  had  deceived  her 
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once  before,  by  representing  Virginia  as  such,  which  he  now  neglected. 
She  had  found  his  weak  side.  She  discerned  his  avarice  and  credulity, 
and  did  not  think  fit  to  hazard  her  ships  or  subjects  until  she  had  better 
proofs  of  the  reality  of  those  treasures.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
that  this  princess  made  no  further  attempts  to  settle  colonies  in  America  in 
her  reign,  though  she  lived  a  dozen  years  or  more  aAer  White's  last  expe- 
dition to  Virginia.  She  was  too  wise  a  princess  to  be  deceived  twice  by 
one  person  in  the  same  case,  and  no  private  adventurers  would  undertake 
to  send  colonies  thither  aAer  they  saw  sucn  a  body  of  men  abandoned  by 
their  employers. 

As  Sir  Walter  himself  observes,  it  was  the  hopes  of  gold  that  was  the 
principaT  and  almost  only  motive  to  these  undertakings.  The  English  had 
observed  the  success  of  the  Spaniards,  and  imagined  that  gold  and  silver 
mines  were  as  common  in  America  as  lead  mines  are  in  Europe.  The 
first  adventurers,  whether  English  or  Spanish,  had  no  view  or  thought  of 
finding  any  thing  else  in  that  New  World  but  gold  and  silver,  that  would 
answer  the  expense  and  hazard  of  such  voyages.  They  did  not  dream  at 
that  time,  that  the  Virginian  tobacco  would  be  as  profitable  as  a  gold-mine, 
as  it  was  found  afterwards  to  be,  when  they  purchased  with  it  most  of  the 
merchandise  of  Europe  as  with  ready-money.  Nor  did  they  foresee  that 
extensive  and  profitable  traffic  subsequently  carried  on  between  Europe  and 
the  plantations ;  which  was,  in  reality,  a  greater  advantage  to  some  powers 
than  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico  were  to  the  Spaniards. 

Before  the  efilective  settlement  of  Virginia,  some  other  vojrages  to 
America  were  undertaken.  In  1602,  Bartholomew  Gomold^  with  thirty- 
two  persons,  made  a  vo3rage  to  north  Virginia,  and  discovered  and  gave 
names  to  Cape  Cod,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Elizabeth  Island,  and  Dover 
Cliff.  Elizabeth  Island  was  the  place  which  they  fixed  for  their  settle^ 
ment.  But  the  courage  of  those  who  should  have  remained  failing,  they 
all  returned  to  England.  All  the  attempts  to  settle  this  continent  which 
were  made  by  the  Dutch,  French,  and  English,  from 'its  discovery  to 
this  time,  a  period  of  (me  hundred  years,  proved  inefiTectual.  The 
Spaniards  only,  of  all  the  European  nations,  had  been  succ«#Qful 
There  is  no  account  of  there  having  been  one  European  family,  at  thi» 
time,  in  all  the  vast  extent  of  coast  from  Florida  to  Greenland.  In  1608^ 
Martin  Pring  and  William  Broton  were  sent  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh* 
with  two  small  vessels,  to  make  dispoveries  in  North  Virginia.  They 
came  upon  the  coast,  which  was  broken  by  a  multitude  of  islands,  in  kti- 
tude  43^  SO'  north.  They  coasted  southwEurd  to  Cape  Cod  Bay ;  thence 
round  the  cape  into  a  commodious  harbour  in  latitude  41^  25',  where  they 
went  ashore  and  tarried  seven  weeks,  during  which  time  they  loaded  one 
of  their  vessek  with  sassafras,  and  returned  to  England. 
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COLONIZATION  OF  VIRGINIA. 


ARTHOLOMEW  GOSNOLD  having  con- 
ceired  a  favourable  idea  of  America,  had  made 
it  his  business,  on  his  return  to  England,  to  soli- 
cit assistance  in  prosecuting  discoveries.  Meet- 
ing with  the  celebrated  Captain  John  Smithy 
he  readily  entered  into  his  views,  the  employ- 
ment being  exactly  suited  to  his  enterprising 
genius.  Having  engaged  Edward  Maria  Wing- 
field,  a  merchant ;  Robert  Hunt,  a  clergyman, 
and  several  others ;  they  prevailed  upon  a  number  of  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  merchants,  to  solicit  a  patent  from  the  crown,  by  which  the 
adrentoiers  to  Virginia  became  subject  to  legal  direction,  and  had  the 
sappoit  and  encouragement  of  a  wealthy  and  respectable  corporatioQ; 
which  waj  usuaDy  styled  the  South  Virginia  Company,  or  the  London 
Company,  in  distinction  from  the  Plymouth  Company,  who  superintendet 
the  affiiiiB  of  North  Virginia*  The  date  of  their  patent  was  April  10, 1606, 
and  oo  the  19th  of  the  following  December,  three  ships,  one  of  one  bun- 
dled tana,  another  of  forty,  and  one  of  twenty,  fell  down  the  river  Thames 
Ibr  Virginia.  The  commander  was  Christopher  Newport,  an  experienced 
They  had  on  boaid  the  neoestsiy  persons  and  provisions  bt  a 
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C0I0117 ;  and  their  orders  for  goTemment  were  sealed  in  a  box,  which  was 
not  to  be  opened  till  they  should  arrive  in  Virginia. 

The  ships  were  kept  in  the  Downs  by  bad  weather  six  weeks,  and 
afterward  had  a  tempestuous  voyage.  They  took  the  old  route  by  the 
Canary  and  Caribbee  Islands,  ond  did  not  make  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  till  the  26th  of  April,  1607.  From  the  beginning  of  their  embark- 
ation, there  was  a  jealousy  and  dissension  among  the  company.  Sinith 
and  Hunt  were  friends,  and  both  were  envied  and  suspected  by  the  others. 
Hunt  was  judicious  and  patient ;  his  office  secured  him  from  insult.  Smith 
was  ardent  and  industrious,  courteous  in  his  deportment,  but  liberal  in  his 
language.  On  some  suggestions  that  he  intended  to  usurp  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  his  confederates  were  dispersed  among  the  companies  of 
each  ship,  he  \y^  made  a  prisoner  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  the 
Canaries,  and  was  under  confinement  when  they  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake. 
When  the  box  was  opened,  it  was  found  that  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  John 
Smith,  Edward  M.  Wingfield,  Christopher  Newport,  John  Ratclifie,  John 
Martin,  and  George  Kendal,  were  named  to  be  of  the  council ;  who  were 
to  choose  a  president  from  among  themselves  for  one  year,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  vested  in  them.  Matters  of  moment  were  to  be  "  examined  by 
a  jury,  but  determined  by  the  major  part  of  the  council,  in  which  the  pre- 
sident had  two  voices."  When  the  council  was  sworn,  Wingfield  was 
chosen  president,  and  a  declaraticm  was  made  of  the  reasons  for  which 
Smith  was  not  admitted  and  sworn  among  the  others. 

Seventeen  days  from  their  arrival  were  spent  in  seeking  a  proper  place 
for  their  first  plantation.  The  southern  point  of  the  bay  was  named  Cape 
Henry f  and  the  northern  Ckq^e  Charles^  in  Honour  of  the  two  sons  of 
King  James.  To  the  first  great  river  which  they  discovered,  they  g^ve 
the  name  of  their  sovereign  ;  and  the  northern  point  of  its  entrance  was 
called  Ftfint  Contforif  on  account  of  the  good  channel  and  anchorage 
which  they  found  there.  On  the  fiats  they  took  plenty  of  oysters,  in  some 
of  which  were  pearls ;  and  on  the  plain  they  found  large  and  ripe  straw- 
berries, which  afiR>rded  them  a  delicious  repast. 

'Having  met  with  five  of  the  natives,  they  invited  them  to  their  town, 
Kecoughtan,  where  Hampton  is  now  built.  Here  they  were  feasted  with 
•cakes  made  of  Indian  com,  and  regaled  with  tobacco  abd  a  dance.  In 
«etafn  they  presented  to  the  natives  beads  and  other  trinkets.  Proceeding 
sip  llhe  river,  another  company  of  Indians  appeared  in  arms.'  Their  chie( 
Apamadca,  hohiing  in  one  hand  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  in  the  other  a 
pipe  of  tobacco,  demanded  the  cause  of  their  coming ;  they  made  signs 
of  peace,  and  were  hospitably  received.  On  the  18th  of  May,  they 
pitchtd  upon  a  peninsula  where  the  ships  could  lie  in  six  fiohom  water, 
moored  to  the  trees,  as  the  place  of  their  intended  settlement.  Here  they 
were^isited  by  Paspiha,  another  Indian  chief,  who,  being  made  acquainted 
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widi  their  design,  ofiered  them  as  much  land  as  they  wanted,  and  after- 
wiid  sent  them  a  deer  for  their  entertainment.  On  this  spot  they  pitched 
Aar  tents,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Jamestown. 

Erery  man  was  now  employed  either  in  digging  and  planting  gardens, 
or  making  nets,  or  in  cutting  and  riving  timber  to  relade  the  ships.  The 
president,  at  first,  would  admit  of  no  martial  exercise,  nor  allow  any  forti- 
fications to  be  made,  excepting  the  boughs  of  trees  thrown  together  in  the 
fimn  of  a.half  moon.  Captain  Newport  took  Smith  and  twenty  more 
with  him  to  discover  the  head  of  James  river.  In  six  days  they  arrived 
it  the  &118,  and  erecting  a  cross,  as  they  had  at  Cape  Henjy,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  country  in  the  name  of  King  James.  In  this  route  diey 
vinted  Powhatan^  the  principal  Indian  chief,  or  emperc»r.  His  town  con- 
nsled  of  twelve  houses,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill ;  before  which  were 
three  islands,  a  little  below  the  spot  where  Richmond  is  now  built.  Cap- 
Cain  Newport  presented  a  hatchet  to  this  prince,  which  he  gratefuUy 
received,  and  when  some  of  his  Indians  murmured  at  the  coming  of  the 
English  among  them,  he  silenced  them  by  saying,  ''Why  should  we  be 
offisndedT  they  hurt  us  not,  nor  take  any  thing  by  force;  they  want 
only  a  little  ground,  which  we  can  easily  spare.*'  This  appearance  of 
friendship  was  not  much  relied  on,  when,  at  their  return  to  Jamestown, 
they  found  that  the  company  had  been  surprised  at  their  work  by  a  party 
of  Indians,  who  had  killed  one  and  wounded  seventeen  others.  A  double- 
headed  shot  from  one  of  the  ships  had  cut  ofiT  a  bough  of  a  tree,  which 
Mling  among  the  Indians,  terrified  and  dispersed  them.  This  incident 
obliged  the  president  to  alter  the  plan  of  the  fort,  which  was  now  a  trian- 
gular paHsade,  with  a  lunette  at  each  angle ;  and  five  pieces  of  artillery 
were  mounted  on  the  works,  which  were  completed  by  the  15th  of  June. 
It  was  also  found  necessary  to  exercise  the  men  at  arms,  to  mount  a  guard, 
and  be  vigilant,  for  the  Indians  would  surprise  and  molest  stragglers, 
whilst  by  their  superior  agility  they  would  escape  unhurt. 

The  ships  being  aLnost  ready  to  return,  it 
was  thought  proper  that  some  decision  should  be 
had  respecting  the  allegations  against  Smidi. 
His  accusers  afiected  commiseration,  and  pre- 
tended to  refer  him  to  the  censure  of  die  com- 
pany in  England,  rather  than  to  expose  him  to  a 
legal  prosecution,  which  might  injure  his  reputa- 
tion or  touch  his  life.  Smith,  who  knew  both 
their  malice  and  their  impotence,  openly  scorned 
dMiT  pretended  pity  and  defied  their  resentment.  He  had  conducted  him- 
adf  so  unexceptionaUy  in  every  employment  which  had  been  allotted  to 
lum,  that  he  had  rendered  himself  very  pq>ular ;  and  his  accusers  had, 
hf  a  diflarent  cond^  loat  the  afiections  and  confidence  of  the  people* 
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Those  who  had  heen  suhomed  to  accuse  him  had  acknowledged  then 
&tilt,  and  discovered  the  secret  arts  which  had  been  practised  against  him. 
He  demanded  a  trial,  and  the  issue  was,  that  the  president  was  adjudged 
to  pay  him  two  hundred  pounds ;  but  when  his  property  was  seized  in 
part  of  this  satisfaction,  Smith  generously  turned  it  into  the  common  store, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colony.  Such  an  action  could  not  but  increase  his 
popularity.  Many  other  difficulties  had  arisen  among  them,  which,  by 
the  influence  of  Smith,  and  the  exhortations  of  Hunt,  their  chaplain,  were 
brought  to  a  seemingly  amicable  conclusion.  Smith  was  admitted  to  his 
seat  in  the  council,  and  on  the  next  Sunday  they  celebrated  the  commu- 
nion. At  the  same  time  the  Indians  came  in,  and  voluntarily  desired 
peace.  With  the  good  report  of  these  transactions,  Newport  sailed  for 
England  on  the  22d  of  June,  promising  to  return  in  twenty  weeks  with 
fresh  supplies. 

The  colony  thus  left  in  Virginia  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  four 
persons,  in  very  miserable  circumstances,  especially  on  account  of  provi- 
sions, to  which  calamity  their  long  voyage  did  not  a  little  contribute,  both 
as  it  consumed  their  stock,  and  deprived  them  of  the  opportunity  of  sow- 
ing seasonably  in  the  spring.  Whilst  the  ships  remained,  they  couM 
barter  with  the  sailors  for  bread ;  but  aAer  their  departure,  each  man's 
allowance  was  half  a  pint  of  damaged  wheat,  and  as  much  barley^  per 
day :  the  river,  which  at  the  flood  was  salt,  and  at  the  ebb  was  muddy, 
aflfbrded  them  their  only  drink ;  it  also  supplied  them  with  sturgeon  and 
shell-fish.  This  kind  of  food^  with  their  continual  labour  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  and  their  frequent  watchings  by  night  in  all  weathers,  having 
only  the  bare  ground  to  lie  on,  with  but  a  slight  covering,  produced  dis- 
eases among  them ;  which  by  the  month  of  September  carried  ofi*  fifty 
persons,  among  whom  was  Captain  Gosnold.  Those  who  remained  were 
divided  into  three  watches,  of  whom  not  more  than  five  in  each  were 
capable  of  duty  at  once.  All  this  time  the  president,  Wingfield,  who  had 
the  key  of  the  stores,  monopolized  the  few  refreshments  which  remained, 
and  was  meditating  to  desert  the  plantation  privately  in  a  pinnace,  and 
remove  to  the  West  Indies.  These  things  rendered  him  so  hateful  to  the 
rest,  that  they  deposed  him,  and  elected  RatcliflTe  in  his  room ;  they  also 
removed  Kendal  from  his  place  in  the  council,  so  that  by  the  middle  of 
September,  three  members  only  were  left. 

Ratclifile,  being  a  man  of  no  resolution  nor  activity,  committed  the 
management  of  affiurs  abroad  to  Smith,  in  whom  his  confidence  was 
3ot  misplaced.  At  the  same  time  the  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood 
Drought  in  a  plentiful  supply  of  such  provisions  as  they  had,  which 
revived  their  drooping  spirits ;  and  Smith  seeing  the  necessity  of  exertion 
to  secure  themselves,  and  provide  for  the  approaching  winter,  partly  by 
his  animating  speeches,  but  more  by  his  example,  ^fii  them  to  woric 
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mowing  and  binding  thatch,  and  in  building  and  covering  houses.  In 
these  exercises  he  bore  a  large  share,  and  in  a  short  time  got  a  sufficiency 
cf  houses  to  make  comfortable  lodgings  for  all  the  people  excepting  him- 
self. This  being  done,  and  the  provisions  which  the  natives  had  brought 
in  being  expended,  he  picked  a  number  of  the  best  hands  and  embarked 
in  a  shallop^  which  they  had  brought  from  England,  to  s^rch  the  country 
for  another  supply. 

The  party  which  accompanied  Smith 
in  this  excursion  consisted  of  six  men, 
well  armed,  but  ill  provided  with  cloth- 
ing and  other  necessaries.  What  was 
wanting  in  equipment,  was  to  be  sup- 
plied by  resolution  and  address;  and 
Smith's  genius  was  equal  to  the  attempt. 
They  proceeded  down  the  river  to  Ke- 
coughtan,  [Hampton,]  where  the  natives, 
knowing  the  needy  state  of  the  colony, 
treated  them  with  contempt,  offering  an  ear  of  com  in  exchange  for  a 
musket,  or  a  sword,  and  in  Uke  proportion  for  their  scant  and  tattered  gar- 
ments. Finding  that  courtesy  and  gentle  treatment  would  not  prevail, 
and  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  in  the  way  of  barter,  and,  moreover, 
provoked  by  their  contempt.  Smith  ordered  his  boat  to  be  drawn  on  shore, 
and  his  men  to  fire  at  them.  The  affrighted  natives  fled  to  the  woods, 
wiiilst'the  party  searched  their  houses,  in  which  they  found  plenty  of 
com ;  but  Smith  did  not  permit  his  men  to  touch  it,  expecting  that  the 
Indians  would  return  and  attack  them.  They  soon  appeared  to  the  num- 
ber of  sixty  or  seventy,  formed  into  a  square,  carrying  their  idol  Okee^ 
composed  of  skins,  stuflled  with  moss  and  adorned  with  chains  of  copper. 
They  were  armed  with  clubs  and  targets,  bows  and  arrows,  and  advanced, 
singing,  to  the  charge.  Thp  party  received  them  with  a  volley  of  shot, 
which  brought  several  of  them  to  the  ground,  and  their  idol  among  them  ; 
the  rest  fled  again  to  the  woods,  from  whence  they  sent  a  deputation  to 
ofier  peace  and  redeem  their  god.  Smith  having  in  his  hands  so  valuable 
a  pledge,  was  able  to  bring  them  to  his  own  terms ;  he  stipulated  that  six 
o£  them  should  come  unarmed,  and  load  his  boat  with  com,  and  on  this 
condition  he. would  be  their  friend,  and  give  them  hatchets,  beads,  and 
copper.  These  stipulations  were  faithfully  performed  on  both  sides ;  and 
the  Indians  in  addition  presented  them  with  venison,  turkeys,  and  other 
birds  ;  and  continued  singing  and  dancing  till  their  departure. 

The  success  of  this  attempt  encouraged  him  to  repeat  his  excursions  by 
land  and  water ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  discovered  several  branches  of 
James  river,  and  particularly  the  Chickahamony,  from  whose  fertile  banks 
he  hoped  to  supply  the  colony  with  provision.     But  industry  abroad  will 
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not  make  a  flouiishing  plantation  without  economy  at  heme.  What  he 
had  taken  pains  an4  risked  his  life  to  provide,  was  carelessly  and  wantonly 
expended ;  the  traffic  with  the  natives  being  under  no  regulation,  each 
person  made  his  own  bargain,  and  by  out-bidding  each  other  they  taught 
the  Indians  to  set  a  higher  value  on  their  commodities,  and  to  think  them* 
selves  cheated  v^en  they  did  not  all  get  the  same  prices.  This  bred  a 
jealousy  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  quarrel  with  them,  which  the  colony 
were  in  a  poor  condition  to  maintain,  being  at  variance  among  themselves. 

The  shallop  being  again  fitted  for  a 
trading  voyage,  whilst  Smith  was  abroad 
on  one  of  his  usual  rambles,  and  the 
people  being  discontented  with  the  in- 
dolence of  Ratclifie,  their  president,  and 
the  long  sickness  of  Martin;  Wingfield 
and  Kendal,  who  had  been  displaced, 
took  advantage  of  Smith's  absence,  and 
conspired  with  some  malecontents  to  run 
away  with  the  vessel  and  go  to  England. 
Smith  returned  unexpectedly,  and  the 
plot  was  discovered.  To  prevent  its  exe- 
cution, recourse  was  had  to  arms,  and  Kendal  was  killed.  Another  attempt 
of  the  same  kind  was  made  by  Ratclifie  himself,  assisted  by  Archer; 
but  Smith  found  means  to  defeat  this  also.  He  determined  to  keep 
possession  of  the  country,  the  value  of  which  was  daily  rising  in  his 
estimation ;  not  only  as  a  source  of  wealth  to  individuals,  but  as  a  grand 
national  object;  and  he  knew  that  great  undertakings  could  not  be 
accomplished  without  labour  and  perseverance. 

As  the  autumn  advanced,  the  waters  were  covered  with  innumerable 
wild  fowl ;  which,  with  the  addition  of  com,  beans,  and  pumpkins,  pro- 
cured from  the  Indians,  changed  hunger  into  luxury,  and  abated  the  rage 
for  abandoning  the  country.  Smith  had  been  once  up  the  river  Chicka- 
hamony,  but  because  he  had  not  penetrated  to  its  source,  exceptions  were 
taken  to  his  conduct  as  too  dilatory.  This  imputation  he  determined  to 
remove.  In  his  next  vo3rage,  he  went  so  high  that  he  was  obliged  to  cqI 
the  trees  which  had  Men  into  die  river,  to  make  his  way  through  as  &r 
as  his  boat  could  swim.  He  then  left  her  in  a  safe  place,  ordering  his  men 
not  to  quit  her  un^  his  return ;  then  taking  two  of  them,  and  two  Indians  Sat 
guides,  he  proceeded  in  one  of  their  canoes  to  the  meadows  at  the  river's 
head ;  and  leaving  his  two  men  with  the  canoe,  he  went  with  his  Indian 
guides  across  the  meadows.  A  party  of  three  hundred  Indians  below  had 
watched  the  motions  of  the  boat.  They  first  surprised  the  straggling 
crew,  and  made  one  of  them  prisoner,  from  whom  they  learned  that  Smith 
was  above.    Th^y  next  found  the  two  men,  whom  he  had  left  with  the 
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cttDoe,  aaleep  by  the  fire,  and  killed  them ;  then  haying  discovered  Smith* 
they  wounded  him  in  the  thigh  with  an  arrow.  Finding  himself  thus 
assaulted,  and  wounded,  he  boimd  one  of  his  Indian  guides  with  his  gar- 
ters to  his  left  arm,  and  made  use  of  him  as  a  shield,  whilst  he  despatched 
three  of  his  enemies  and  wounded  some  others.  He  was  retreating  to  his 
canoe,  when,  regarding  his  enemies  more  than  his  footsteps,  he  suddenly 
plunged  with  his  guide  into  an  oozy  creek,  and  stuck  &st  in  the  mud. 

The  Indians,  astonished  at  his  bra- 
yery,  did  not  approach  him  till,  al- 
most dead  with  cold,  he  threw  away 
his  arms,  and  begged  them  to  draw 
him  out,  which  they  did,  and  led  him 
to  the  fire,  where  his  slain  companions 
were  lying.  This  sight  admonished 
him  what  he  was  to  expect.  Being 
revived  by  their  chafing  his  benumbed 
limbs,  he  called  for  their  chief,  Ope- 
chankanow,  king  of  Pamaunkee,  to 
whom  he  presented  his  ivory  compass 
and  dial.  The  vibrations  of  the  needle, 
and  the  fly  under  the  glass,  which 
they  ooold  see  but  not  touch,  afibrded  them  much  amusement ;  and  Smith, 
having  learned  something  of  their  language,  partly  by  means  of  that,  and 
partly  by  signs,  entertained  them  with  a  description  of  the  nature  and  uses 
of  the  instrument ;  and  gave  them  such  a  lecture  on  the  motions  of  the 
heavens  and  earth,  as  amazed  them,  and  suspended,  for  a  time,  the  execu- 
tion of  their  purpose.  At  length,  curiosity  being  satiated,  they  fastened  him 
to  a  tree,  and  prepared  to  despatch  him  with  their  arrows.  At  this  instant, 
the  chief  holding  up  the  compass,  which  he  esteemed  as  a  divinity,  they 
laid  aside  their  arms,  and*  forming  a  military  procession,  led  him  in  tri- 
umph to  their  village  Onipaxe.  The  order  of  their  march  was  thus :  they 
ranged  themselves  in  a  single  file,  the  king  in  the  midst ;  before  him  were 
borne  the  arms  taken  from  Smith  and  his  companions ;  next  after  the  king 
came  the  prisoner,  held  by  three  stout  savages ;  and  on  each  side  a  file  of 
six.  When  they  arrived  at  the  village,  the  old  men,  women,  and  children, 
came  out  to  receive  them ;  after  some  manosuvres,  which  had  the  appear- 
ance ci  regularity,  they  formed  themselves  round  the  king  and  his  pri- 
soner, into  a  circle,  dancing  and  singing,  adorned  with  paint,  furs,  and 
feathers,  brandishing  their  rattles,  which  were  made  of  the  tails  of  rattle- 
snakes. After-  three  dances,  they  dispened,  and  Smith  was  conducted  to 
a  long  hut,  guarded  by  forty  men.  There  he  was  so  plentifully  feasted 
with  bread  and  venison,  that  he  suspected  their  intention  was  to  fasten  and 
cat  him.    One  of  the  Indians,  to  whom  Smith  had  formerly  given  beads. 
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brought  him  a  garment  of  furs,  to  defend  him  from  the  cold.  Another, 
whose  son  was  then  sick  and  dying,  attempted  to  kill  him,  but  was  pre* 
vented  by  ^e  guard.  Smith  being  conducted  to  the  dying  youth,  told 
them  that  he  had  a  medicine  at  Jamestown,  which  would  cure  him,  if  they 
would  let  him  fetch  it ;  but  they  had  another  design,  which  was  to  sur- 
prise the  place,  and  make  use  of  him  as  a  guide.  To  induce  him  to  per- 
form this  service,  they  promised  him  his  Hberty,  with  as  much  land  and 
as  many  women  as  would  content  him.  Smith  magnified  the  difficulty 
and  danger  of  their  attempt,  from  the  ordnance,  mines,  and  other  defences 
of  the  place,  which  exceedingly  terrified  them,  and  to  convince  them  of 
the  truth  of  what  he  told  them,  he  wrote  on  a  leaf  of  his  pocket-book  an 
inventory  of  what  he  wanted,  with  some  directions  to  the  people  at  the 
fort,  how  to  afiright  the  messengers  who  went  to  deliver  the  letter.  They 
returned  in  three  days,  reporting  the  terror  into  which  they  had  been 
thr9wn,  and  when  they  produced  the  things  for  which  he  had  written,  the 
whole  company  were  astonished  at  the  power  of  his  divination  by  the 
tpeaking  lerf. 

After  this  they  carried  him  through  several  nations,  inhabiting  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock,  and  at  length  brought  him  to 
Pamaunkee ;  where  they  performed  a  strange  ceremony,  by  which  they 
intended  to  divine,  whether  his  intentions  toward  them  were  friendly  or 
hostile.    The  manner  of  it  was  this :  early  in  the  morning,  a  great  fire 
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was  made  in  a  long  house,  and  a  mat  spread  on  each  side,  on  one  of 
which  he  was  phiced,  and  the  guard  retired.  Presently,  an  Indian  priest, 
hideously  painted,  and  dressed  in  furs  and  snake  skins,  came  skipping  in 
and  after  a  variety  of  uncouth  noises  and  gestures,  drew  a  circle  with 
meal  round  the  fire.  Then  came  in  three  more  in  the  same  frightful 
dress,  and  afVer  they  had  performed  their  dance,  three  others.  They  all 
'-*  opposite  to  him  in  a  line,  the  chief  priest  in  the  midst.  AAer  singing 
a  soog,  accompanied  with  the  music  of  their  rattles,  the  chief  priest  laid 
down  &ye  grains  of  com,  and  after  a  short  speech  three  more ;  this  was 
repeated  till  the  fire  was  encircled.  Then  continuing  the  incantation,  he 
hid  sticks  between  the  divisions  of  the  com.  The  whole  day  was  spent 
in  these  ceremonies,  with  fasting ;  and  at  night,  a  feast  was  prepared  of 
the  best  meats  which  they  had.  The  same  tricks  were  repeated  the  two 
following  days.  They  told  him,  that  the  circle  of  meal  represented  their 
country,  the  circle  of  com  the  sea-shore,  and  the  sticks  his  country ;  they 
did  not  acquaint  him,  or  he  has  not  acquainted  us  with  the  result  of  the 
operation ;  but  he  observed  that  the  gunpowder,  which  they  had  taken 
from  him,  was  laid  up  among  their  com,  to  be  planted  the  next  spring. 

After  these  'ceremonies,  they  brought  him  to  the  emperor  Powhatan f 
who  received  him  in  royal  state,  clothed  in  a  robe  of  raccoon  skins,  seated 
on  a  kind  of  throne,  elevated  above  the  floor  of  a  large  hut,  in  the  midst 
of  which  was  a  fire ;  at  each  hand  of  the  prince,  sat  two  beautiful  girls, 
his  daughters,  and  along  each  side  of  the  house  a  row  of  his  counsellors, 
painted  and  adorned  with  feathers  and  shells.  At  Smith's  ventrance,  a 
great  shout  was  made.  The  queen  of  Appamattox  brought  him  water  to 
wash  his  hands,  and  another  served  him  with  a  bunch  of  feathers,  instead 
of  a  toweL  Having  feasted  him  after  their  manner,  a  long  consultation 
was  held,  which  being  ended,  two  large  stones  were  brought  in,  on  one 
of  which  his  head  was  laid,  and  clubs  were  lifted  up  to  beat  out  his  brains. 
At  this  critical  moment,  Pocahontas^  the  king's  favourite  daughter,  flew  to 
him,  took  his  head  in  her  arms,  and  laid  her  own  upon  it.  Her  tender 
entreaties  prevailed.  The  king  consented  that  Smith  should  live,  to  make 
hfttchecs  for  him,  and  ornaments  for  her. 

Two  days  after,  Powhatan  caused  him  to  be  brought  to  a  distant  bouse; 
where,  after  another  threatening,  he  confirmed  his  promise,  and  told  him, 
he  should  return  to  the  fort,  and  send  him  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a 
grindstone ;  for  which  he  would  give  him  the  country  of  Capahousick,  and 
for  ever  esteem  him  as  his  son.  Twelve  guides  accompanied  him,  and  he 
trrived  at  Jamestown  the  next  day.  According  to  the  stipulation,  two  guns, 
ind  a  large  grindstone  were  oflered  them,  but  having  in  vain  tried  to  lift 
them,  they  were  content  to  let  them  remain  in  their  place.  Smith,  however, 
had  the  guns  loaded,  and  discharged  a  volley  of  stones,  at  a  tree  covered 
vAh  icicles.    The  report  and  eflTect  confounded  them ;  but  being  pacified 
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with  a  few  toys,  they  returned,  carrying  presents  to  Powhatan  and  his 
daughter,  of  such  things  as  gare  them  entire  satisfaction.  After  this  adven- 
ture, the  young  princess,  Pocahontas,  frequently  visited  the  plantation, 
with  her  attendants,  and  the  refreshments  which  she  hrought  from  time 
to  time  proved  the  means  of  saving  many  lives,  which  otherwise  would 
have  heen  lost. 

Smith's  return  happened  at  another  critical  juncture.  The  colony  was 
divided  into  parties,  and  the  malecontents,  were  again  preparing  to  quit  the 
country.  His  presence,  a  thirds  time,  defeated  the  project ;  in  revenge  for 
which  they  meditated  to  put  him  to  death,  under  pretence  that  he  had 
been  the  means  of  murdering  the  two  men  who  went  with  him  in  the 
canoe ;  but  by  a  proper  application  of  valour  and  strength,  he  put  hia 
accusers  under  confinement,  till  an  opportunity  presented  for  sending  them 
as  prisoneia  to  £ngland. 
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The  misfortunes  and  mismanagements  of  this  Virginian  colony,  daring 
the  period  here  related,  seem  to  have  originated  partly  in  the  tempers  and 
qiialifications  of  the  men  who  were  appointed  to  command,  and  partly  in  ' 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  adventure.  There  could  be  no  choice 
of  men  for  the  service,  but  among  those  who  offered  themselves ;  and 
these  wete  previously  strangers  to  each  other,  as  well  as  different  in  their 
education,  quaUties,  and  habits.  Some  of  them  had  been  used  to  the  com- 
mand of  ships,  and  partook  of  the  roughness  of  the  element  on  which 
they  were  bred.  It  is,  perhaps,  no  great  compliment  to  Smith,  to  say,  that 
he  was  the  best  qualified  of  them^  for  command ;  since  the  event  proved 
that  none  of  them,  who  survived  the  first  sickness,  had  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  any  degree.  It  is  certain,  that  his  resolution  prevented  the 
abandonment  of  the  place  the  first  year ;  his  enterprising  spirit  led  to  an 
exploration  of  the  country,  and  acquainted  them  with  its  many  advan- 
tages;  his  captivity  produced  an  intercourse  with  the  savages  rand  the 
supplies*  gained  from  them,  chiefly  by  means  of  his  address,  kept  the 
people  alive  till  the  second  arrival  of  the  ships  from  England.  The  Vir- 
ginians, therefore,  justly  regard  him,  if  not  as  the  father,  yet  as  the  saviour 
of  that  infant  plantation. 

In  the  winter  of  1607,  Captain  Newport 
arrived  from  England,  in  Virginia.  The 
other  ship,  commanded  by  Captain  Nel- 
son, which  sailed  at  the  same  time,  was 
dismasted  on  the  American  coast,  and 
blown  off  to  the  West  Indies.  The  sup- 
plies sent  by  the  company  were  received 
&  in  Virginia  with  the  most  cordial  avidity ; 
but  the  general  license  given  to  (he  sailors, 
to  trade  with  the  savages,  proved  detri- 
mental to  the  planters,  as  it  raised  the 
prices  of  their  commodities  so  high,  that  a  pound  of  copper  would  not 
purchase,  what  belbre  could  be  bought  for  an  ounce.  Newport  himself 
was  not  free  from  this  spirit  of  profusion,  so  common  to  seafaring  men,  which 
he  manifested  by  sending  presents  of  various  kinds  to  Powhatan,  intending 
thereby  to  give  him  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  English  nation.  In  a 
Tisit  which  he  made  to  this  prince,  under  the  conduct  of  Smith,  he  was 
received  and  entertained  with  an  equal  show  of .  magnificence ;  biit  in 
lading  with  the  savage  chief,  he  found  himself  outwitted.  Powhatan,  in 
a  lofty  strain,  spoke  to  him  thus :  "  It  is  not  agreeable  to  the  greatness  of 
mch  men  as  we  are,  to  trade  like  common  people  for  trifles ;  lay  down, 
therefore,  at  once,  all  your  gooda,  and  I  will  give  you  the  full  value  for 
them.*'  Smith  perceived  the  snare,  and  warned  Newport  of  it ;  but  he, 
tlittilrifig  to  oat-brave  the  savage  prince,  displayed  the  whole  of  his  store. 
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Powhatan  then  set  such  a  price  on  his  corn,  that  not  more  than  four  bushels 
could  be  procured ;  and  the  necessary  supplies  could  not  hare  been  had* 
if  Smith's  genius,  ever  ready  at  invention,  had  not  hit  on  an  artifice  which 
proved  successful.  He  had  secreted  some  trifles,  and  among  them  a  parcel 
of  blite  beads,  which,  seemingly  in  a  carelesa.  way,  he  glanced  in  the  eyes 
of  Powhatan.  The  bait  caught  him ;  and  he  earnestly  desired  to  purchase 
them.  Smith,  in  his  turn,  raised  the  value  of  them,  extolling  them  as  the 
most  precious  jewels,  resembling  the  colour  of  the  sky,  and  proper  only 
for  the  noblest  sovereigns  of  the  universe.  Powhatan's  imagination  was 
all  on  fire ;  he  made  large  offers.  Smith  insisted  on  more,  and  at  length 
sufiered  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  take  between  two  and  three  hundred 
bushels  of  com,  for  about  two  pounds  of  blue  beads,  and  they  parted  in 
very  good  humour,  each  one  being  very  much  pleased  with  his  bargain. 
In  a  subsequent  visit  to  Opecankanough,  king  of  Pamaunkee,  the  company 
were  entertained  with  the  same  kind  of  splendour,  and  a  similar  bargain 
closed  the  festivity;  by  which  means,  the  blue  beads  grew  into  such  esti- 
mation, that  none  but  the  princes  and  their  families  were  able  to  wear 
them. 

Loaded  with  this  acquisition,  they  returned  to  Jamestown ;  where  an 
unhappy  fire  had  consumed  several  of  theit  houses,  with  much  of  their 
provisions  and  furniture.  Mr.  Hunt,  the  chaplain,  lost  his  apparel  and 
library  in  this  conflagration,  and  escaped  from  it  with  only  the  clothes  on 
his  back.  This  misfortune  was  severely  felt ;  the  ship  staying  in  port 
fourteen  weeks,  and  reserving  enough  for  the  voyage  home,  so  contracted 
their  stock  of  provisions,  that  before  the  winter  was  gone,  they  were 
reduced  to  great  extremity,  and  many  of  them  died.  The  cause  of  the 
ship's  detention  for  so  long  a  time  was  this :  in  searching  for  fresh  water 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jamestown,  they  had  discovered,  in  a  rivulet, 
some  particles  of  a  yellowish  isinglass,  which  their  sanguine  imaginations 
had  refined  into  gold  dust.  The  zeal  for  this  precious  matter  was  so 
strong,  that  in  digging,  washing,  and  packing  it  to  complete  the  kding  of 
the  ship,  all  other  cares  were  absorbed.  This  was  a  tedious  interval  to 
Captain  Smith;  his  judgment  condemned  their  folly,  his  patience  was 
exhausted,  and  his  passion  irritated,  and  the  only  recompense  which  he 
had  for  this  long  vexation  was,  the  pleasure  of  sending  home  WingfieU 
and  Archer,  when  the  ship  departed. 

The  other  ship  arrived  in  the  spring,  and  notwithstanding  a  long  and 
unavoidable  detention  in  the  West  Indies,  brought  them  a  comfortable 
supply  of  provisions.  They  took  advantage  of  the  opening  season,  to 
rebuild  their  houses  and  chapel,  repair  the  palisades,  and  plant  com  f<xt 
the  ensuing  summer,  in  all  which  works  the  example  and  authority  of 
Smith  were  of  eminent  service.  Every  man  of  activity  was  fond  of  hmi* 
and  those  of  a  contrary  disposition  were  afraid  of  him.    It  was  propoeed 
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that  he  ahould  go  into  the  country  of  the  Monacans,  beyond  the  falls  of 
Junes  rirer,  that  they  might  have  some  news  of  the  interior  parts  to  send 
iKxne  to  the  company ;  but  a  fray  with  the  Indians  aetained  him  at  James- 
town, till  the  ship  sailed  for  England,  laden  chiefly  with  cedar,  but  not 
withont  another  specimen  of  the  yellow  dust,  of  which  Martin  was  so 
fond,  that  he  took  charge  of  the  packages  himself,  ai)d  returned  to  England. 
An  accession  of  above  one  hundred  men,  among  whom  were  several  gold- 
jmiths  and  refiners,  had  been  made  to  the  colony,  by  the  last  two  ships, 
and  a  new  member,  Matthew  Scrivener,  was  added  to  the  council. 

S.  Having  finished  the  necessary  business 

of  the  season,  and  despatched  the  ship, 
another  voyage  of  discovery  was  under^ 
'^^__         taken  by  Captain   Smith,  and  fourteen 
~^~        others.      They  went    down    the    river, 
fj    (June  10,  1608,)  in  an  open  barge,  in 
^/Qk7  ^  ^™P^^y  ^^^^  ^^®  ehip,  and  having  parted 
S^^^^l  with  her  at  Cape  Henry,  they  crossed  the 
B90|g  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  fell  in  with  a  clus- 
1^^^^^  ter  of  islands  without  Cape  Charles,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  SmUh's 
MeSf  which  they  still  bear.    Then  re-entering  the  bay,  they  landed  on  the 
eastern  neck,  and  were  kindly  received  by  Acomack,  the  prince  of  that 
peninsula,  a  part  of  which  still  bears  his  name.     From  thence  they  coasted 
i        the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay,  and  landed  sometimes  on  the  main,  and  at 
other  times  on  the  low  islands,  of  which  they  found  many,  but  none  fit  for 
habitation.     They  proceeded  up  the  bay  to  the  northward,  and  crossed 
i       over  to  the  western  shore,  down  which  they  coasted  to  the  southward,  and 
I       in  this  route  discovered  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
I       bay  on  that  side.    One,  in  particular,  attracted  much  of  their  attention, 
becaose  of  a  reddish  earth  which  they  found  there,  and  from  its  resem- 
blance to  bole-ammoniac,  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Bolus  river,  and  it  is  so 
'       named  in  all  the  early  maps  of  the  country ;  but  in  the  later,  it  bean  the 
;        Indian  name  Patapsco ;  on  the  north  side  of  which  is  now  the  flourishing 
'       town  of  Baltimore,    They'sailed  thirty  miles  up  the  Potomac,  without 
seeing  any  inhabitants ;  but  on  entering  a  creek,  found  themselves  sur- 
,       nrand^d  by  Indians,  who  threatened  them.     Smith  prepared  for  an  encoun- 
ter ;  but  on  firing  a  few  guns,  the  Indians,  terrified  at  the  noise,  made 
signs  of  peace  and  exchanged  hostages.     One  of  the  company  was  by 
diia  means  carried  to  the  habitation  of  their  prince,  and  the  whole  were 
kindly  used.    They  learned  that  it  was  by  direction  of  Powhatan,  that  the 
Indinna  were  in  arms,  and  had  attempted  to  surprise  them ;  from  this  cir- 
cumstance they  were  led  to  suspect  that  Powhatan  had  been  informed  of 
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this  expedition,  by  the  discontented  part  of  the  colony,  whom  Smith  had 
obliged  to  stay  in  the  country,  when  they  would  have  deserted  it. 

It  was  Smith's  invariable  custom,  when  he  met  with  the  Indians,  to  pot 
on  a  bold  face,  and  if  they  appeared  desirous  of  peace  to  demand  their 
arms,  and  some  of  their  children  as  pledges  of  their  sincerity ;  if  they 
complied,  he  considesed  them  as  friends ;  if  not,  as  enemies.  In  the 
bourse  of  his  voyage,  he  collected  s<xne  furs,  and  discovered  some  coiomed 
earths,  which  the  savages  used  as  paints,  but  found  nothing  of  the  mineral 
kind.  At  the  mouth  pf  the  Rappahannock  the  boat  grounded,  and  whilst 
they  were  waiting  for  the  tide,  they  employed  themselves  in  sticking  with 
their  swords  the  fishes  which  w6re  left  on  the  flats.  Smith  having  stuck 
his  sword  .into  a  stingray,  the  fish  raised  its  tail,  and  with  its  sharp  in- 
dented  thorn  wounded  him  in  the  arm.  The  wound  was  extremely  painful, 
and  he  presently  swelled  to  that  degree,  that  they  expected  him  to  die,  and 
he  himself  gave  orders  to  bury  him  on  a  neighbouring  island.  But  the 
surgeon.  Dr.  Russel,  having  probed  the  wound,  by  the  help  of  a  certain 
oil,  so  allayed  the  anguish  and  swelling,  that  Smith  was  able  to  eat  part  of 
the  fish  for  his  supper.  From  this  occurrence,  the  place  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Stingray  Pointy  which  it  still  bears. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  they  returned  to  Jamestown.  Having,  with  the 
coloured  earths  which  they  had  found,  disguised  their  boat  and  streamers, 
their  old  companions  were  alarmed  at  their  approach,  with  the  apprehen- 
sion of  an  attack  from  the  Spaniards ;  this  was  a  trick  of  Smith's  to  frighten 
the  old  president,  who  had  rioted  on  the  public  stores,  and  was  building  a 
house  in  the  woods,  that  he  might  seclude  himself  from  the  sickly,  discon- 
tented, quarrelsome  company.  On  Smith's  arrival,  they  signified  their  desire 
of  investing  him  with  the  government.  Ratclifie  being  deposed,  it  fell  to 
him  of  course;  and  having  recommended  Scrivener  to  preside  in  his 
absence,  he  entered  on  another  vo3rage  of  discovery,  being  detennined  to 
spare  no  pains  for  full  exploration  of  the  country.  From  the  24th  of  July 
to  the  7th  of  September,  with  twelve  men,  in  an  open  barge,  he  ranged 
the  bay  of  Chesapeake,  as  far  northward  as  the  falls  of  Susquehannah, 
entering  all  the  rivera  that  flow  into  the  bay,  and  ATJimiy^iTig  their  shores. 
In  some  places  the  natives  were  friendly,  and  in  othen  jealous.  Their 
idea  of  the  strange  visiters  was,  that  they  had  come  "  firom  under  tlie 
world  to  take  their  world  from  them."  Smith's  constant  endeavour  wns 
to  preserve  peace  with  them ;  but  when  he  could  not  obtain  com  in  tlie 
way  of  traffic,  he  never  scrupled  to  use  threats,  and  in  some  cases  violence, 
and  by  one  or  the  other  method  he  prevailed  so  as  to  bring  home  a  load  of  pro- 
visions for  his  discontented  companions,  who^withoat  his  edbrts  would  not 
have  been  able  to  live.  Sickness  and  death  w^re  very  frequent,  and  the 
latest  comera  were  most  afl[ected  by  the  disorden  of  the  climate.      , 

Smith  was  now  established  in  the  presidency,  by  the  election  of  the 
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oooncil  and  the  request  of  the  company ;  but  the  commission  gare  to  a 

majority  of  the  council  the  whole  power.    Newport,  at  his  third  arrivalt 

hrooght  over  two  new  members,  and  Ri^tcliffe  having  still  a  seat,  though 

depoMd  from  the  presidency,  Smith  was  obUged  in  some  cases  to  comply 

with  their  opinions,  contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  an  instance  of  which 

will  now  be  exhibited* 

The  Virginia  C6mpany  in  London,  deceived  by  false  reports,  and  misled 

by  their  own  sanguine  imaginations,  had  conceived  an  expectation  not  only 

of  finding  precious  metals  in  the  country,  but  of  discovering  the  South  Sea, 

from  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  James  river ;  and  it  was  thought  that 

the  journey  thither  might  be  performed  in  eight  or  ten  days.    For  the 

purpose  of  making  this  capital  discovery,  they  put  on  board  Newport's 

ship  a  barge  capable  of  being  taken  to  pieces,  and  put  together  again  at 

pleasure.    This  barge  wasJo  make  a  voyage  to  the  head  of  the  river,  then 

to  be  carried  in  pieces  across  the  mountains,  and  to  descend  the  rivers  which 

were  supposed  to  run  westward  to  the  South  Sea.    To  facilitate  this  plan, 

it  was  necessary  to  gain  the  favour  of  Powhatan,  through  whose  country 

the  paange  must  be  made ;  and  as  means  of  winning  him,  a  royal  present 

was  brought  over,  consisting  of  a  basin  and  ewer,  a  bed  and  furniture,  a 

chair  of  state,  a  suit  of  scarlet  clothes,  with  a  cloak  and  a  crown,  aU  which 

were  to  be  presented  to  him  in  due  form ;  and  the  crown  placed  on  his 

headt  with  as  much  solemnity  as  possible.    To  a  person  who  knew  the 

country  and  its  inhabitants  so  well  as  Smith,  this  project  appeared  chime 

ncaly  and  the  means  whereby  it  was  to  be  carried  on,  dangerous.    With  «» 

sdbU  quantity  of  copper  and  a  few  beads,  he  could  have  kept  Powhatan 

B  good  humour,  and  made  an  advantage  of  it  for  the  colony,  whereas  a 

pfoAudcD  of  presents  he  knew  would  but  increase  his  pride  and  insolence. 

The  project  of  travelUng  over  unknown  mountains,  with  men  already 

08 
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weakened  by  sickness,  and  worn  out  with  fatigue,  in  a  hot  climate,  and  in 
the  midst  of  enemies,  who  might  easily  cut  off  their  retreat,  was  too  roman« 
tic  even  for  his  sanguine  and  adventurous  spirit.  His  opinion  upon  ther 
matter  cannot  be  expressed  in  more  pointed  language  than  he  used  in  a 
letter  to  the  company.  *'  If  the  quartered  boat  was  burned  to  ashes,  one 
might  carry  her  in  a  bag,  but  as  she  is,  five  hundred  cannot,  to  a  navigable 
place  above  the  falls."  His  dissent,  however,  was  inefiectual,  and  when 
he  found  that  the  voice  of  the  council  was  for  executing  it,  he  lent  his 
assistance  to  effect  as  much  of  it  as  was  practicable. 

Previously  to  their  setting  out,  he  undertook,  with  four  men  only,  to  carry 
notice  to  Powhatan  of  the  intended  present,  and  invite  him  to  come  to 
Jamestown,  that  he  might  receive  it  there.  Having  traveUed  by  land 
twelve  miles  to  Werocomoco,  on  Pamaunkee  (York)  river,  where  he  ex- 
pected to  meet  Powhatan,  and  not  finding  him  there,  whilst  a  messenger 
was  despatched  thirty  miles  for  him,  his  daughter,  Pocahontas,  entertained 
Smith  and  his  company  with  a  dance,  which,  for  its  singularity,  merits  a 
particular  description. 

In  an  open  plain,  a  fire  being  made,  the  gentlemen  were  seated  by 
it.  Suddenly  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  adjacent  wood,  which  made 
them  fly  to  their  arms,  and  seize  on  two  or  three  old  men,  as  hostages  for 
their  own  security,  imagining  that  they  were  betrayed.  Upon  this  the 
young  princes  came  running  to  Smith,  and  passionately  embracing  him, 
oflered  herself  to  be  killed,  if  any  harm  should  happen  to  him  or  his 
company.  Her  assurances,  seconded  by  all  the  Indians  present,  removed 
their  fears.  The  noise  which  had  alarmed  them,  was  made  by  thirty  girls, 
who  were  preparing  for  the  intended  ceremony.  Immediately  they  made 
their  appearance,  with  no  other  covering  than  a  girdle  of  green  leaves  and 
their  skins  painted,  each  one  of  a  difierent  colour.  Their  leader  had  a 
pair  of  buck's  horns  on  her  head,  an  otter's  skin  as  her  girdle,  and  another 
on  one  arm ;  a  bow  and  arrow  in  the  other  hand,  and  a  quiver  at  her  back. 
The  rest  of  them  had  horns  on  their  heads,  and  a  wooden  sword  or  staff  in 
their  hands.  With  shouting  and  singing,  they  formed  a  ring  round  the 
fire,  and  performed  a  circular  dance  for  about  an  hour,  after  which  they 
retired  in  the  same  order  as  they  had  advanced.  The  dance  was  foUowed 
by  a  feast,  at  which  the  savage  n3rmphs  were  as  eager  with  their  caresses 
as  with  their  attendance ;.  and  this  being  ended,  they  conducted  the  gentle- 
men  to  their  lodging  by  the  light  of  fire-brands. 

The  next  day  Powhatan  arrived,  and  Smith  delivered  the  message  from 
his  father  Newport,  (as  he  always  called  him,)  to  this  effect :  "  Th^  he 
had  brought  him  from  the  King  of  England  a  ro]ral  present,  and  wished 
to  see  him  at  Jamestown,  that  he  might  deliver  it  to  him ;  promising  to 
assist  him  in  prosecuting  his  revenge  against  the  Monacans,  whose  coulUry 
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they  would  penetrate  even  to  the  sea  beyond  the  mountains."  To  which 
the  savage  prince,  with  equal  subtilty  and  haughtiness,  answered,  "If 
your  king  has  sent  me  a  present,  I  also  am  a  king,  and  am  on  my  own 
bnd.  I  will  stay  here  eight  days.  Your  father  must  come  to  me;  I 
will  not  go  to  him,  nor  to  your  fort.  As  for  the  Monacans,  I  am  able  to 
revenge  myse^.  If  you  have  heard  of  salt  water  beyond  the  mountains 
from  any  of  my  people,  they  have  deceived  you."  'Hien  with  a  stick  he 
drew  a  plan  of  that  region  on  the  ground ;  and  afler  many  compliments, 
the  conference  ended 

The  present  being  put  on  board  the  boats,  was  carried  down  James 
river  and  up  the  Pamaunkee,  whilst  Newport,  with  fifty  men,  went  across 
by  land  and  met  the  boats,  in  which  he  passed  the  river,  and  held  the 
proposed  interview.  All  things  being  prepared  for  the  ceremony  of  coro- 
nation, the  present  was  brought  from  the  boats ;  the  basin  and  ewer  were 
deposited,  the  bed  and  chair  were  set  up,  the  scarlet  suit  and  cloak  were 
put  on,  though  not  till  Namontac  (an  Indian  youth  whom  Newport  had 
carried  to  EIngland  and  brought  back  again)  had  assured  him  that  th^se 
habiliments  would  do  him  no  harm ;  but  they  had  great  difficulty  in  per- 
suading him  to  receive  the  crown ;  nor  would  he  bend  his  knee,  or  incline 
his  head  in  the  least  degree.  After  many  attempts,  and  with  actual  press- 
ing on  his  shoulders,  they  at  last  made  him  stoop  a  little,  and  put  it  on. 
Instantly,  a  signal  being  given,  the  men  in  the  boats  fired  a  volley,  at 
which  the  monarch  started  with  horror,  imagining  that  a  design  was  form- 
ing to  destroy  him  in  the  summit  of  his  glory ;  but  being  assured  that  it 
was  meant  as  a  compliment,  his  fear  subsided;  and  in  return  for  the 
baubles  of  royalty  received  from  King  Japies,  he  desired  Newport  to  pre- 
sent him  his  old  fur  mantle  and  deer-skin  shoes,  which,  in  his  estimation, 
were  doubtless  a  full  equivalent ;  since  all  this  finery  could  not  prevail  on 
the  wary  chief  to  allow  them  guides  for  the  discovery  of  the  inland  coun- 
try, or  to  approve  their  design  of  visiting  it.  Thus  disappointed,  they 
retomed  to  Jamestown,  determined  to  proceed  without  his  assistance. 

Smith,  who  had  no  mind  to  go  on  such  a  fruitless  errand,  tarried  at  the. 
fbit  with  eighty  invalids  to  relade  the  ship,  whilst  Newport,  with  all  the 
council,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  healthiest  men,  began  their 
transmontane  tour  of  discovery.  They  proceeded  in  their  boats  to  the  falls 
at  the  head  of  the  river ;  from  thence  they  travelled  up  the  country  two 
days  and  a  half,  and  discovered  two  towns  of  the  Monacans,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  seemed  very  indifferent  toward  them,  and  used  them  neither 
well  nor  ilL  They  took  one  of  their  petty  princes,  and  led  him,  bounds  to 
guide  them.  Having  performed  this  march,  they  grew  weary  and 
returned,  taking  with  them  in  their  way  back  certain  portions  of  earth,  in 
which  their  refiner  pretended  that  he  had  seen  signs  of  silver.    This  was 
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all  the  success  of  their  expedition ;  for  the  savages  had  concealed  theiy 
com,  and  they  could  neither  persuade  them  to  sell  it,  nor  find  it  to  take  it 
by  force.  Thus  they  returned  to  Jamestown,  tired,  disappointed,  hungry, 
and  sick,  and  had  the  additional  mortification  of  bemg  laughed  at  by  Smith, 
for  their  vain  attempt. 

The  Virginia  Company  had  not  only  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  the  South 
Sea,  but  also  to  establish  manufactures  in  their  colony ;  and  for  this  purpose 
had  sent  over  a  number  of  workmen  from  Poland  and  Germany,  who  were 
skilled  in  the  making  pot-ashes  and  glass,  as  well  as  pitch  and  tar.  Had 
the  coyntry  been  full  of  people,  well  cultivated,  and  provided  with  aU 
necessaries  for  canying  on  these  works,  there  might  have  been  some  pros- 
pect of  advantage ;  but,  in  a  new  region,  the  principal  objects  are  subsist- 
ence and  defence ;  these  will  necessarily  occupy  the  first  adventurers  tP 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  However,  Smith  was  of  so  generous  a  dispo- 
sition, and  so  indefatigable  in  doing  what  he  apprehended  to  be  his  duty, 
and  in  gratifying  his  employers,  that  as  soon  as  Newport  returned  from  his 
fruitless  attempt  to  find  the  South  Sea,  he  set  all  who  were  able  to  work, 
that  he  might,  if  possible,  answer  the  expectation  of  the  company.  Those 
who  were  skilled  in  the  manufactures  he  left  under  the  care  of  the  council, 
'  to  carry  on  their  works,  whilst  he  took  thirty  of  the  most  active  with  him, 
about  five  miles  down  the  river,  to  cut  timber,  and  make  clapboards ;  this 
being,  as  he  well  knew,  an  employment  the  most  certain  of  success. 
Among  these  were  several  young  gentlemen,  whose  hands,  not  having  been 
used  to  labour,  were  blistered  by  the  axes ;  and  this  occasioned  frequent 
expressions  of  impatience  and  profaneness.  To  punish  them.  Smith 
caused  the  number  of  every  man's  oaths  to  be  taken  down  daily,  and  at 
mght  as  many  cans  of  water  to  be  poured-  inside  his  sleeve.  This  disci- 
pline was  no  less  singular  than  effectual ;  it  so  lessened  the  number  of 
caths,  that  scarcely  one  was  heard  in  a  week,  and  withal  it  made  them 
perfectly  good  humoured,  and  reconciled  them  to  their  labour.  At  his 
return  to  the  fort,  he  found  not  only  that  business  had  been  neglected,  but 
much  provision  consumed,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  undertake 
another  expedition  for  com.  He  therefore  went  up  the  Chickahamony 
with  two  boats  and  eighteen  men,  and  finding  the  Indians  not  in  a  humour 
for  trading,  but  rather  scornful  and  insolent,  he  told  them  that  he  had  come 
not  so  much  for  com,  as  to  revenge  his  imprisonment,  and  the  murder  of 
his  two  men,  some  time  before.  Putting  his  crew  in  a  posture  of  attack, 
the  Indians  fled,  and  presently  sent  messengers  to  treat  of  peace ;  for  the 
obtaining  which  he  made  them  give  him  a  hundred  bushels  of  com,  with 
A  quantity  of  fish  and  fowls ;  and  with  this  supply  he  kept  the  colooy 
from  starving,  and  preserved  the  ship's  provisions  for  her  voyage  to 
England. 
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-^^^  :       At  her  departure,  she  carried  such  spe- 

,  cimens  as  could  be  had,  of  tar,  pitch,  tur* 
pentine,  soap  ashes,  clapboards,  and  wain- 
scot; and  at  Point  Comfort,  met  with 
Scrivener,  who  had  been  up  the  Pamaun* 
kee  for  com,  and  had  got  a  quantity  of 
poeoneSj  a  red  root  used  in  dying ;  these 
being  taken  on  board.  Captain  Newport 
returned  to  England  the  third  time,  leaving 
about  two  hundred  persons  in  Virginia. 
The  harvest  of  1606  had  fallen  short  both  among  the  new  planters  and 
the  natives ;  and  the  colony  was  indebted  to  the  inventive  genius  and  in- 
4^fi9idgable  perseverance  of  Smith,  for  their  subsistence  during  the  suc- 
ceeding winter.  As  fong  as  the  rivers  were  open,  he  kept  the  boats 
coDtinaally  going  among  the  natives,  for  such  supplies  as  could  be  obtained ; 
and  he  never  would  return  empty,  if  any  thing  were  to  be  had  by  any 
means  in  his  power.  Whilst  abroad  on  these  excursions,  he  and  his  men 
were  obliged  frequently  to  lodge  in  the  woods,  when  the  ground  was  hard 
frozen  and  covered  with  snow  ;  and  their  mode  of  accommodating  them- 
selves was,  first,  to  dig  away  the  snow  and  make  a  fire ;  when  the  ground  ^ 
was  dried  and  warmjed,  they  removed  the  fire  to  one  side,  and  spread  their 
mats  over  the  warm  spot  for  their  bed,  using  another  mat  as  a  screen  from 
the  vnnd ;  when  the  ground  cooled,  they  shifted  the  fire  again ;  by  thus 
continnally  changing  their  position  they  kept  themselves  tolerably  warm 
diroogh  many  cold  nights  ;  and  it  was  observed,  that  those  who  went  on 
this  service  and  submitted  to  these  hardships,  were  robust  and  healthy, 
whilst  those  who  stayed  at  home  were  always  weak  and  sickly. 

The  supplies  procured  by  trading  Doing  insufficient,  and  hunger  very 
pressing,  Smith  ventured  on  the  dangerous  project  of  surprising  Powhatan, 
and  carrying  off  his  whole  stock  of  provisions.  This  Indian  prince  had 
fimned  a  similar  design  respecting  Smith ;  and  for  the  purppse  of  betray- 
ing him  had  invited  him  to  his  seat,  promising  that  if  he  would  send  men 
to  buHd  him  a  house,  after  the  English  mode,  and  give  him  some  guns 
and  swords,  copper  and  beads,  he  w6uld  load  his  boat  with  com.  Smith 
sent  him  three  Dutch  carpenters,  who  treacherously  revealed  to  him  the 
design  which  Smith  had  formed.  On  his  arrival  with  forty-six  men,  he 
found  the  prince  so  much  on  his  guard,  that  it  was  impossible  to  execute  his 
design.  Having  spent  the  day  in  conversation,  (in  the  course  of  which  Pow- 
hatan had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  persuade  Smith  to  lay  aside  his  arms,  as 
being  there  in  perfect  security,)  he  retired  in  the  evening,  and  formed  a  de- 
sign to  surprise  Smith  and  his  people  at  their  supper ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  affectionate  friendship  of  Pocahontas,  it  would  probably  have  been 
eflected.    This  amiable  girl,  at  the  risk  of  her  Ufe,  stole  from  the  side  of 
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her  father,  and  passing  in  the  dark,  through  the  woods,  told  Smith,  with 
tears  in  ner  eyes,  of  the  plot,  and  then  as  privately  returned.  When  the 
Indians  brought  in  the  supper.  Smith  obliged  them  to  taste  of  every  dish ; 
his  arms  were  in  readiness,  and  his  men  vigilant ;  and  though  there  came 
divers  sets  of  messengers  one  after  another,  during  the  night,  under  pre- 
tence of  friendly  inquiries,  they  found  them  so  well  prepared,  that  nothing 
was  attempted,  and  the  party  returned  in  safety. 

In  a  subsequent  visit  to  Opechancanough,  by  whom  he  formerly  was 
taken  prisoner,  this  prince  put  on  the  semblance  of  friendship,  whilst  his 
inen  lay  in  ambush  with  their  bows  and  arrows.  The  trick  being  disco 
vered  by  one  of  Smith's  party,  and  communicated  to  him,  he  resolutely 
seized  the  king  by  his  hair,  and  holding  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  led  him 
trembling  to  the  ambush,  and  there  with  a  torrent  of  reproachful  and 
menacing  words,  obliged  him  to  order  those  very-  people  not  only  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  but  to  load  him  with  provisions.  After  this,  they  made 
an  attempt  to  murder  him  in  his  sleep,  and  to  poison  him,  but  both  failed 
of  success.  The  chief  of  Paspiha  meeting  him  alone  in  the  woods, 
armed  only  with  a  sword,  attempted  to  shoot  him,  but  he  closed  with  the 
savage,  and  in  the  struggle  both  fell  into  the  river ;  where,  after  having 
narrowly  escaped  drowning,  Smith  at  last  prevailed  to  gripe  him  by  the 
throat,  and  would  have  cut  off  his  head,  but  the  entreaties  of  the  poor  vic- 
tim prevailing  on  his  humanity,  he  l^d  him  prisoner  to  Jamestown. 

This  intrepid  behaviour  struck  a  dread  into  the  savages,  and  they  began 
to  believe  what  he  had  often  told  them,  that,  "his  Qoi  would  protect  him 
against  all  their  power,  whilst  he  kept  his  promise ;  which  war.  to  pr^ 
serve  peace  with  them  as  long  as  they  should  refrain  from  hostilities,  and 
continue  to  supply  him  with  com."  An  incident  which  occurred  about 
the  same  time,  confirmed  their  veneration  for  him.  An  Indian  having 
stolen  a  pistol  from  Jamestown,  two  brothers  \^rho  were  known  to  be  his 
companions  were  seized,  and  one  was  held  as  hostage  for  the  other,  who 
was  to  return  in  twelve  hours  with  the  pistol,  or  the  prisoner  was  to  be 
hanged.  The  weather  being  cold,  a  charcoal  fire  was  kindled  in  the  dun- 
geon, which  was  very  close,  and  the  vapour  had  so  suffocated  the  prisoner, 
^  that  on  the  return  of  his  brother  at  the  appointed  time,  with  the  pistol,  he 
was  taken  out  as  dead.  The  faithful  savage  lamented  his  fate  in  the  most 
distressing  agony.  Smith,  to  console  him,  promised,  if  they  would  steal 
DO  more,  that  he  should  be  recovered.  On  the  appUcation  of  spints  and 
vinegar,  he  showed  signs  of  hfe,  but  appeared  delirious ;  this  grieved  the 
brother  as  much  as  his  death.  Smith  undertook  to  cure  him  of  this  also, 
on  the  repetition  of  the  promise  to  steal  no  mojre.  The  deUrium  being 
only  the  effect  of  the  spirits  which  he  had  swallowed,  was  remedied  by  a 
few  hours'  sleep ;  and  being  dismissed,  with  a  present  of  copper,  they 
went  away,  beUeving  and  reporting  that  Smith  was  able  to  bring  the  dead 
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io  l^t.  The  efiect  was,  that  not  only  many  stolen  things  were  recovered, 
and  the  thieyes  punished,  but  that  peace  and  friendly  intercourse  were 
preserved,  and  com  brought  in  as  long  as  they  had  any,  whilst  Smith 
remained  in  Virginia. 

He  was  equally  severe  and  resolute  with  his  own  men,  and  finding 
many  of  them  inclining  to  be  idle,  and  this  idleness,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  cause  of  their  frequents  sicknesses  and  deaths,  he  made  an  order, 
''That  he  who  would  not  work  should  not  eat,  unless  he  were  disabled 
by  sickness ;  and  that  every  oue  who  did  not  gather  as  much  food  in  a 
day  as  he  did  himself,  should  be  banished."  A  recent  attempt  having 
been  made  to  run  away  with  the  boats,  he  ordered  that  the  next  person 
who  should  repeat  this  ofience  should  be  hanged.  By  firmness  in  the 
ezecutipn  of  these  laws,  and  by  the  concurrent  force  of  his  own  example, 
in  labouring  continually,  and  distributing  his  whole  share  of  European 
provisions  and  refreshments  to  the  sick,  he  kept  the  colony  in  such  order, 
that,  though  many  of  them  murmured  at  his  severity,  they  all  became 
^erj  industrious ;  and  withal  so  healthy,  that,  of  two  hundred  persons, 
there  died  that  winter  and  the  next  spring  no  more  than  seven.  In  the 
space  of  three  months  they  had  made  a  quantity  of  tar,  pitch,  and  pot- 
ashes, had  produced  a  sample  of  glass,  dug  a  well  in  the  fort,  built  twenty 
new  houses,  provided  nets  and  wires  for  fishing,  erected  a  block-house 
on  the  isthmmi  of  Jamestown,  another  on  Hog  Island,  and  had  begun  a 
fortress  on  a  commanding  eminence.  As  the  spring  came  on,  they  paid 
such  attention  to  husbandry  as  to  Jiave  thirty  or  forty  acres  cleared  and  fit 
for  plai^ting,  and  a  detachment  had  been  sent  to  the  southward,  to  look  for 
the  long-lost  colony  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but  without  success. 

Such  was  the^state  of  the  Virginia  colony,  when  Captain  Samuel  Argal 
arrived  on  a  trading  voyage,  and  brought  letters  from'  the  company  in 
England,  complaining  of  their  disappointment,  and  blaming  Smith  as  the 
cause  of  it.  They  had  conceived  an  ill  opinion  of  him,  from  the  persons 
whom  he  had  sent  home,  who  represented  him  as  arbitrary,  and  violent 
toward  the  colonists,  cruel  to  the  savages,  and  disposed  to  traverse  the  views 
of  the  adventurers,  who  expected  to  grow  rich  very  suddenly. 

There  was  this  disadvantage  attending  the  business  of  colonization  in 
North  America,  at  that  day,  that  the  only  precedents  which  could  be  had 
were  those  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  treated  the  natives  with  extreme 
cruelty,  and  amassed  vast  sums  of  gold  and  silver.  While  the  English 
adventurers  detested  the  means  by  which  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  their 
riches,  they  still  expected  that  the  same  kind  of  riches  might  be  acquired 
by  other  means  ;  it  was,  therefore,  thought  politic  to  be  gentle  in  demea- 
nour, and  lavish  of  presents  toward  the  natives,  as  an  inducement  to  them 
to  discover  the  riches  of  their  country.  On  these  principles,  the  orders  of 
the  Virginia  Company  to  their  secants  were  framed.    But  experience  had 
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taught  Smith,  the  most  discerning  and  faithful  of  all  whom  tkey  had  em- 
ployed, that  the  country  of  Virginia  would  not  enrich  the  adventurers  in 
the  time  and  manner  which  they  expected ;  yet  he  was  far  from  abandcm- 
ing  it  as  worthless :  his  aim  was  thoroughly  to  explore  it ;  and  by  ezplor- 
ing,  he  had  discovered  what  advantages  might  he  derived  from  it ;  to  pro* 
duce  which,  time,  patience,  expense,  and  labour,  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary. He  had  fairly  represented  these  ideas  to  his  employers ;  he  had 
spent  three  years  in  their  service,  and  from  his  own  observations  had 
drawn  and  sent  them  a  map  of  the  country ;  and  he  had  conducted  their 
affidrs  as  well  as  the  nature  of  circumstances  would  permit.  He  had  had 
a  disorderly,  Actions,  discontented,  disappointed  set  of  men  to  control,  by 
the  help  of  a  few  adherents ;  in  the  face  of  the  native  lords  of  the  soil, 
formidable  in  their  numbers  and  knowledge  of  the  country,  versed  in  stra- 
tagem, tenacious  of  resentment,  and  jealous  of  strangers.  To  court  them 
by  presents;  was  ta  acknowledge  their  superiority,  and  inflate  their  pride 
and  insolence.  Though  savages,  they  were  men,  and  not  children. 
Though  destitute  of  science;;  they  were  possessed  of  reason,  and  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  art.  To  know  how  to  manage  them,  it  was  necessary  to 
be  personally  acquainted  with  them ; .  and  it  must  be  obvious,  that  a  person 
who  had  resided  several  years  amoilg  them,  and  had  been  a  prisoner  with 
them,  was  a  much  better  judge  of  the  proper  methods  of  treating  them, 
than  a  company  of  gentlemen  at  several  thousand  miles*  dittance,  and  who 
could  know  them  only  by  report.  Smith  had,  certainly,  the  interest  of  the 
plantation  at  heart,  and  by  toilsome  experience  had  just  learned  how  to 
conduct  it ;  when  he  found  himself  sq  obnoxious  to  his  employers,  that  a 
plan  was  concerted  to  supersede  him,  and  reinstate,  with  a  share  of  autho- 
rity; those  whom  he  had  dismissed  from  the  service. 

HE  Virginia  Company  had  applied 
to  the  king  to  recall  their  patent  and 
grant  another ;  in  virtue  of  which, 
they  appointed  Thomas  Lord  de  la  Warre, 
general ;  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  lieutenant-general ; 
Sir  George  Somers,  admiral;  Sir  Thomaa 
Dale,  marshal;  Sir  Ferdinando  Wainman, 
general  of  horse ;  and  Captain  Newport,  (the  only 
one  of  them  who  had  seen  the  country,)  vice-admi- 
TBJ.  The  adventurers  having,  by  the  alteration  of 
their  patent,  acquired  a  reinforcement  both  of  dignity  and  property,  equip- 
ped nine  ships  ;  in  which  were  embarked  five  hundred  persons,  men,  wo- 
men and  children.  Gates,  Somets,  and  Newport,  had  each  a  commission, 
investing  either  of  them,  who  might  first  arrive,  with  power  to  call  in  the 
old,  and  set  up  the  new  commission.  The  fleet  sailed  from  England,  in 
May,  1609,  and  by  some  strange  poUcy,  the  three  qommandera  were  em- 
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bafked  in  one  riiip.  The  ship  being  separated  from  the  others,  in  a  storm, 
WBS  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Bermuda ;  another  foundered  at  sea ;  and 
when  the  remaining  seren  arrived  in  Virginia,  two  of  which  were  com- 
manded by  Ratclifie  and  Archer,  they  found  themselres  destitute  of  autho- 
rity ;  though  some  of  them  were  full  enough  bf  prejudice  against  Smith, 
who  was  then  in  command.  The  ships  had  been  greatly  shattered  in  their 
passage,  much  gf  their  provision  was  spoiled,  many  of  their  people  were 
sick ;  and  the  season  in  which  they  arrived  was  not'  the  most  favourable 
to  their  recovery.  A  mutinous  spirit  soon  broke  out,  and  a  scene  of  con- 
fiuioQ  ensued ;  the  new  comers  would  not  obey  Smith,  because  they  sup- 
posed his  commission  to  be  superseded;  the  new  commission  was  not 
arrived,  and  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  ship  which  carried  it^ould 
ever  be  seen  or  heard  of.  Smith  would  gladly  have  withdrawn,  and  gone 
back  to  England,  but  his  honour  was  concerned  in  maintaining  his  autho- 
rity, tiU  he  should  be  regularly  superseded  ;  and  his  spirit  would  not  suffer 
him-  to  be  trampled  on  by  those  whom  he  despised.  Upon  due  consider- 
adoQ,  he  determined  to  maintain  his  authority  ^  far  as  he  was  able ;  wait- 
ing some  proper  opportunity  to  retire.  Some  of  the  most  insolent  of  the 
new  comers,  ^  he  laid  by  the  heels."  With  the  more  moderate  he  con- 
sulted what  was  best  to  be  done  ;  and,  as  a  separation  seemed  to  be  the 
best  remedy,  and  it  had  been  in  contemplation  to  extend  the  settlements 
some  were  induced  to  go  up  to  the  Falls,  others  to  Nansemond,  and  others 
to  Point  Comfort.  Smithes  year  being  almost  expired,  he  ofiered  to  resign 
to  Bfartin,  who  had  been  one  of  the  old  council,  but  Martin  would  not 
accept  the  command ;  he,  therefore,  kept  up  the  form,  and  as  much  as 
he  could  of  the  power,  of  government ;  till  an  accident,  which  had  nearly 
proved  &tal  to  his  life,  obliged  him  to  return  to  England. 

On  his  return  from  the  new  plantation  at  the  Falls— sleeping  by  m'ght 
in  his  boat^— a  beg  of  gunpowder  took  fire,  and  burnt  him  in  a  most  terri- 
ble manner.  Awaking  in  surprise,  and  finding  himself  wrapt  in  flames, 
he  leaped  into  the  water,  and  was  almost  drowned,  before  his  companions 
could  recover  him.  At  his  return  to  Jamestown,  in  this  distressed  condi- 
tioo,  Batclifie  and  Archer  conspired  to  murder  him  in  his  bed ;  but  the 
assassin,  whom  they  employed,  had  not  courage  to  fire  a  pistol.  Smith's 
old  soldiers  would  have  taken  ofiT  their  heads ;  but  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  pasi  by  the  offence,  and  take  this  opportunity,  as  there  was  no  surgeon 
in  the  country,  of  returning  to  England.  As  soon  as  his  intention  was 
known,  the  council  appointed  Mr.  Percy  to  preside  in  his  room ;  and 
detained  the  ship  three  weeks,  till  they  could  write  letters  and  frame  com- 
phunts  against  him.  He  at  length  sailed  for  England,  about  the  latter  end 
of  September,  1609 ;  much  regretted  by  his  few  friends,  one  of  whom  has 
left  this  character  of  him.    ^  In  all  his  proceedings  he  made  justice  his 

first  guide,  and  experience  his  second ;  hating  baseness,  sloth,  pride*  and 
youv-m  p 
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indignity,  more  than  any  dangers.  He  never  would  allow  more  for  him- 
self than  for  his  soldiers ;  and  upon  no  danger  would  send  them  where  he 
would  not  lead  them  himself.  He  would  never  see  us  want  what  he  had, 
or  could  hy  any  means  get  for  us.^  He  would  rather  want  than  borrow ; 
or  starve,  than  not  pay.  He  loved  action  more  than  words ;  and  hated 
covetousness  and  falsehood  worse  than  death.  His  adventurea  were  our 
lives ;  and  his  loss,  our  deaths." 
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MITH  left  the  colony  inhabited  by  five  hundred  per- 
sons, and  amply  provided  with  all  the  necessary  stores  of 
arms,  provision,  cattle,  and  implements  of  agriculture : 
but  the  sense  to  improve  its  opportunities  was  wanting, 
and  its  fortune  departed  with  him.  For  a  short  time 
the  command  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Percy,  a  man  of 
worth,  but  devoid  of  the  vigour  that  gives  efficacy  to 
virtue ;  and  the  direction  of  afiairs  soon  fell  into  the 
liands  of  persons  whom  their  native  country  had  cast  from  it  as  a  useless 
burden  or  intolerable  nuisance.  The  colony  was  delivered  up  to  the 
wildest  excesses  of  a  seditious  and  distracted  rabble,  and  presented  a  scene 
of  riot,  folly,  and  profligacy,  strongly  invoking  vindictive  retribution,  and 
speedily  overtaken  by  it.  The  provisions  were  quickly  exhausted ;  and 
the  Indians,  incensed  by  repeated  injuries,  and  aware  that  the  man 
whom  they  so  much  respected  had  ceased  to  govern  the  colonists,  not  only 
lefosed  them  all  assistance,  but  harassed  them  with  continual  attacks. 
Famine  ensued,  and  completed  their  misery  and  degradation  by  transform- 
ing them  into  cannibals,  and  forcing  them  to  subsist  on  the  bodies  of  the 
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Indifins  they  had  killed,  and  of  their  own  companions  who  perished  of 
hunger  or  disease.  Six  months  after  the  departure  of  Smith,  there  remained 
no  more  than  sixty  persons  alive  at  Jamestown,  still  prolonging  their 
wretchedness  hy  a  vile  and  precarious  diet,  but  daily  expecting  its  final 
and  fatal  close. 

In  this  cfdamitous  state  was  the  colony  found  by  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir 
George  Somers,  and  Captain  Newport,  who  at  length  arrived  from  Bermu- 
das, where  the  shipwreck  they  encountered  had  detained  them  and  their 
crew  for  ten  months.  The  bounty  of  nature  in  that  delightful  region  main* 
tained  them  in  comfort  while  they  built  the  vessels  that  were  to  trimspoit 
theni  tq  Jamestown,  and  might  have  supplied  them  with  ample  stores  f<xt 
the  use  of  the  colony  ;  but  they  had  neglected  these  resources,  and  arrived 
almost  empty-handed,  in  expectation  of  receiving  from  the  magazines  oft 
thriving  settlement  the  reUef  that  was  now  vainly  implored  fnnn  themselves 
by  the  fiimishing  remnant  of  their  countrymen.  Their  disappointment  was 
equalled  only  by  the  difficulty  of  comprehending  the  causes  of  the  desok^ 
tion  they  beheld,  amidst  the  mutual  and  contradictory  accusations  of  the 
surviving  colonists.  But  there  was  no  time  for  deliberate  inquiry,  or  ad- 
justment of  complaints.  It  was  immediately  determined  to  abandon  die 
settlement,  and  with  this  view  they  .all  embarked  in  the  vessels  that  had 
just  arrived  from  Bermudas,  and  set  sail  for  England.  Their  stores  were 
insufficient  for  so  long  a  voyage ;  but  they  hoped  to  obtain  an  additional 
supply  at  the  English  fishing  station  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  Such 
a  horror  had  many  of  them  conceived  for  the  scene  of  their  misery,  that 
they  were  importunate  with  the  commanders  for  leave  to  bum  the  fort  and 
houses  at  Jamestown.  But  Sir  Thomas  Gates  could  not  find  in  their  or 
his  distresses  any  reason  for  demolishing  the  buildings,  that  might  afford 
shelter  to  future  settlers  ;  and  happily,  by  his  interposition,  they  wexe  pre- 
served from  destruction,  and  the  colonists  prevented  from  wreaking  addi- 
tional vengeance  on  themselves. 

Before  the  fugitives  had  reached  the  mouth  of  James  river,  they  were 
met  by  Lord  Delaware,  who  arrived  with  three  ships,  containing  a  large 
supply  of  provisions,  a  considerable  number  of  new  settlers,  and  an  ample 
stock  of  every  thing  requisite  for  defence  or  cultivation. 

This  nobleman,  who  now  presented  himself  as  captain-general  of  the 
colony,  was  eminently  well  fitted  for  the  exigency  of  the  situation  m  which 
he  was  thus  unexpectedly  involved.  Stemming  the  torrent  of  evil  fortune, 
he  carried  back  the  fugitives  of  Jamestown,  and  began  his  administration 
by  attendance  on  Divine  worship ;  and  having  held  a  short  consultation  on 
the  affiurs  of  the  settlement,  he  simimoned  all  the  colonists  together,  and 
addressed  them  in  a  short  but  forcible  and  dignified  harangue.  He  justly 
rebuked  the  pride,  and  sloth,  and  immorality  that  had  produced  such  dis- 
asters, and  earnestly  recommended  a  return  to  the  virtues  most  likely  to 
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repair  them:  he  declared  his  determinadoa  not  to  hold  the  sword  of  jus* 
dee  in  rain,  but  to  punish  the  first  recurrence  of  disorder  by  shedding  the 
blood  of  the  delinquents,  though  he  would  infinitely  rather  shed  his  own 
to  protect  the  colony  from  injury.  He  nominated  proper  ofilcers  for  every 
department,  and  allotted  to  every  man  his  particular  place  and  business. 
This  address  was  received  with  general  applause  and  satisfaction :  and  the 
idk,  factions  humours  of  a  divided  multitude  soon  appeared  to  be  substan* 
tiaUy  healed  by  the  splendour,  unity,  and  authority  of  Lord  Delaware's 
adminislBition.  By  an  assiduous  attention  to  his  duty,  and  a  happy  union 
of  qualities  fitted  equally  to  inspire  esteem  and  enforce  submission,  lie  suc- 
ceeded in  m^ifitftming  peaco  and  good  order  in  the  settlement,  in  difiusing 
t  ipirit  of  industry  and  alacrity  among  the  colonists,  and  in  again  impress- 
ing the  dread  reverence  of  the  English  name  on  the  minds  of  the  Indians. 
This  promising  beginning  was  all  he  was  permitted  to  efiTect.  Oppressed 
hj  diseases  occasioned  by  the  climate,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  country ; 
having  first  committed  the  administration  to  Mr.  Percy. 

The  restoration  of  this  gentleman  to  the,  supreme  command  seems  to 
bare  been  attended  with  the  same  refitxation  of  discipline,  and  would  pro- 
bibly  have  led  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  disorders  that  had  so  fatally 
disdngoished  his  former  government.  But,  happily  for  the  colony,  a  squa- 
dnm  that  had  been  despatched  from  England,  before  Lord  Delaware's 
Ktnm,  with  a  supply  of  men  and  provisions,  brought  also  with  it  Sir 
'Huxnas  Dak,  whose  commission  authorized  him,  in  the  absence  of  that 
aoUeman,  to  assume  the  administration.  This  new  governor  found  the 
colooists  fiist  relapsing  into  idleness  and  penury ;  and  though  he  exerted 
himself  strenuously,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  restore  better  habits,  yet 
the  loss  of  Lord  Delaware's  imposing  rank  and  authoritative  character 
was  sensibly  felt.  What  he  could  not  accomplish  by  mildeV  means,  he  was 
ntar  enabled  and  compelled  to  efiTect  by  a  system  of  notable  rigour  and 
ttrerity.  A  code  of  rules  and  articles  had  been  compiled  by  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  the  treasurer  of  the  ccmpany  of  patentees,  from  the  martial  law  of 
the  Low  Countries,  the  most  severe  and  arbitrary  frame  of  discipline  that 
then  existed  in  the  world-;  and  having  been  printed  by  the  compiler  for  the 
oae  of  the  colony,  but  without  the  sanction  or  authority  of  the  council,  was 
tnnamitted  by  him  to  the  governor.  This  code  did  not  long  remain  inope- 
ntive.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  as  the  settled  law  of 
the  colony ;  and  some  conspiracies  having  broken  out,  he  enforced  its  pro- 
finons  with  great  rigour,  but  not  greater  than  was  judged  by  all  who  wit- 
nessed it  to  have  efiected  the  preservation  of  the  settlement.  The  wisdom 
and  honour  of  the  governor,  who  thus  became  the  first  depositary  of  these 
("ittidable  powers,  and  the  salutary  consequences  that  resulted  from  the 
foi  exercise  of  them,  seem  to  have  prevented  the  alarm  which  the  intro* 
'iKtioQ  of  a  system  so  destructive  to  liberty  was  calculated  to  provoke 
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Dale  was  succeeded  in  the  supreme  command  by  Sir  Thomas  Gates, 
who  arrived  with  six  vessels,  containing  a  powerful  reinforcement  to  the 
numbers  and  resources  of  the  colonists.  The  hte  and  the  present  gover- 
nors were  imited  by  mutual  friendship  and  similarity  of  character.  Gates 
approved  and  pursued  the  system  of  strict  ^discipline,  and  steady  but 
moderate  enforcement  of  the  martial  code,  that  had  been  introduced  by 
Dale ;  and  under  the  directions  of  Dale*  who  continued  in  the  country, 
and  willingly  occupied  a  subordinate  station,  various  bodies  of  the  colonists 
began  to  form  additional  settlements  on  the  banks  of  James  river,  and  at 
some  distance  from  Jamestown. 

An  application  was  now  made^  by  the  company  of  patentees  to  the  king, 
for  an  enlargement  of  their  charter.  The  accounts  they  had  received  from 
the  persons  who  were  shipwrecked  on  Bermudas,  of  the  fertility  and 
agreeableness  of  that  territory,  impressed  them  with  the  desire  of  obtaim'ng 
possession  of  its  resources  for  the  supply  of  Virginia.  Their  increasing 
influence  enforced  their  request ;  and  a  new  charter  was  issued,  investing 
them  with  all  the  islands  situated  within  three  hundred  leagues  of  the 
coast  of  Virginia.  Some  innovations  were  made  in  the  structure  and  forms  , 
of  the  corporation ;  the  term  of  exemption  from  payment  of  duties  on 
conmiodities  exported  by  them,  was  prolonged ;  the  company  was  empow- 
ered to  apprehend  and  remand  persons  returning  by  stealth  from  the  settle- 
ment,  in  violation  of  their  engagements;  and,  for  the  more  effectual 
advancement  of  the  colony,  and  indemnification  of  the  large  sums  that 
had  been  expended  on  it,  license  was  given  to  open  lotteries  in  any  part 
of  England.  The  lottery  which  was  set  on  foot  in  virtue  of  this  license, 
Avas  the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  received  public  coun- 
tenance in  England:  it  brought  twenty-nine  thousand  pounds  into  the 
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treasary  of  the  company,  but  loaded  it  with  the  reproach  of  defrauding 
the  people,  by  alluring  them  to  play  a  game,  in  which  they  must  certainly 
be  the  losers. 

The  House  of  Commons,  which  then  represented  the  sense  and  guarded 
the  morality  of  England,  remonstrated  against  this  odious  concession  of 
their  ignoble  sovereign,  as  a  measure  equally  unconstitutional  and  impo- 
litic ;  and  the  license  was  soon  afterwards  recalled.  Happy,  if  their 
example  had  been  copied  by  later  times,  and  the  rulers  of  mankind  re- 
strained from  polluting  their  financial  administration  by  a  system  of  chicane, 
and  promoting  in  their  subjects  that  gamMing  habit  of  mind,  which  dis- 
tolves  industry  and  virtue,  and  is  generally  the  parent  of  the  most  atro- 
cious crimes !  Notwithstanding  the  eagerness  of  the  company  to  acquire 
the  Bermuda  islands,  they  did  not  retain  them  long,  but  .sold  them  to  cer- 
tain of  their  own  membera,  who  were  erected  into  a  separate  corporation, 
by  the  name  of  the  Somer-Islands  Company. 

The  colony  of  Virginia  had  once  been  saved,  in  the  peraon  of  its  own 
deliverer,  Captain  Smith,  by  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  the  Indian  king, 
Powhatan.  She  had  ever  since  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  English,  and  she  was  destined  now  to  render  them  a  service  of  the 
hiC^est  importance.  A  scarcity  prevailing  at  Jamestown,  and  supplies 
hemg  obtained  but  scantily  and  irregularly  from  the  neighbouring  Indians. 
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with  whom  the  colonists  were  oflen  embroiled,  Captain  Argal  was  do* 
spatched  to  the  Potomac,  for  a  cargo  of  com.  Here  he  learned  that  Poca- 
hontas was  living  in  retirement,  at  no  great  distance  from  him ;  and  hop- 
ing, by  possession  of  her  person,  to  obtain  such  an  ascendant  oyer 
Powhatan,  as  would  enforce  an  ample  contribution  of  provimons,  he  pre- 
vailed on  her,  by  some  artifice,  to  come  on  board  his  vessel,  and  then  set 
sail  with  her  to  Jamestown,  where  she  was  detained  in  a  state  of  honoor- 
able  captivity.  But  Powhatan,  more  indignant  at  such  treachery  than 
overcome  by  his  misfortune,  rejected  with  scorn  the  demand  of  a  ransom; 
he  even  refused  to  hold  any  communicaticm  with  the  robbers  who  still  kept 
his  daughter  a  prisoner,  but  declared  that  if  she  were  restored  to  him,  he 
would  forget  the  injury,  and,  feeling  him^lf  at  liberty  to  regard  them  as 
friends,  would  gratify  all  their  wishes.  But  the  colonists  were  too  con- 
scious of  not  deserving  the  performance  of  such  promises,  to  be  able  to 
give  credit  to  them ;  and  the  most  injurious  consequences  seemed  likely 
to  arise  from  the  unjust  detention,  which  they  could  no  longer  continue 
with  advantage,  nor  relinquish  with  safety,  when  all  at  once  the  aspect  of 
affidrs  underwent  a  surprising  and  beneficial  change.  During  her  resi- 
dence in  the  colony,  Pocahontas,  who  is  represented  as  a  woman  disthi- 
guished  by  her  personal  attractions,  made  such  impression  on  Mr.  Rolfe, 
a  young  man  of  rank  and  estimation  among  the  settlers,  that  he  ofiered 
her  his  hand,  and,  with  her  approbation,  and  the  warm  encouragement  of 
the  governor,  solicited  the  consent  of  Powhatan  to  their  marriage :  this 
the  old  prince  readily  granted,  and  sent  some  of  his  relations  to  attend  t^e« 
ceremonial,  which  was  performed  with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  firm  and  sincere  friendship  between  his  tribe  and  the 
English.  This  happy  event,  also,  enabled  the  colonial  government  to 
•conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Chickahominies,  a  brave  and  martial  tribe,  who 
consented  to  acknowledge  themselves  subjects  of  the  British  monarch,  and 
style  themselves  henceforward.  Englishmen,  to  assist  the  colonists  with 
their  arms  in  v^ar,  and  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  Indian  com. 

But  a  material  change  which  now  took  place  in  the  interior  arrangements 
of  the  colony  contributed  to  establish  its  prosperity  on  foundations  more 
solid  and  respectable  than  the  alliance  or  dependence  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
The  industry  which  had  been  barely  kept  alive  by  the  severe  discipline 
of  martial  law,  languished  under  the  discouragement  of  that  community 
of  property  and  labour  which  had  been  introduced,  as  we  have  seen,  hf 
the  provisions  of  the  original  charter. 

Sir  Thomas  Dale,  by  his  descent  from  the  supreme  directicm  of  affidn 
to  a  more  active  participation  in  the  conduct  of  them,  was  enabled  to 
observe  with  an  accurate  and  unprejudiced  eye  the  operation  of  t^te 
colonial  laws  on  the  dispositions  of  the  colonists,  and  in  particular  the 
utter  incompatibility  of  this  regulation  with  all  the  ordinary,  motives  by 
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wUch  kmnan  industry  is  maintained.  Under  his  direction,  the  eril ' 
mbeaaed  by  a  radical  and  efiectual  remedy :  a  sufficient  portion  of  hmd 
VIS  difided  into  lots,  and  one  of  them  was  assigned  in  full  property  to 
efoy  settler.  From  that  moment,  industry,  freed  from  the  olstmction 
tkt  hid  relaxed  its  incitements  and  intercepted  its  recompense,  txxk  Tigor- 
OQs  loot  in  Virginia,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  evinced  a  steady 
tad  mpid  advancement* 

Gates  returning  to  England,  the  snpreme  directiolk  again  deTolved  on 
Sir  Thomas  Dale,  whose  virtue  seems  ever  to  have  enlarged  with  the 
ttfaiigement  of  his  authority.  He  continued  for  two  years  longer  in  the 
eokay;  and  in  his  domestic  administration  continued  to  promote  its  real 
ipd£ue. 

.  One  of  the  first  ohjects  to  which  the  increasing  industry  of  the  colcxiists 
was  directed,  was  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  which  was  now  for  the  first 
time  introduced  into  Virginia.  King  James  had  conceived  a  strong 
antipathy  to  the  use  of  this  weed,  and  in  his  celebrated  CotmterUaBi 
^ami  Tobacco^  had  endeavoured  to  prevail  over  one  of  the  strongest 

tastes  of  human  nature  by  the  force 
of  fustian  and  pedantry.  The  issue 
of  the  ccmtest  corresponded  better 
with  his  interests  than  his  wishes; 
his  testimony,  though  pressed  with 
all  the  vehemence  of  exalted  folly, 
could  not  prevail  with  his  subjects 
over  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses'; 
and  though  he  summoned  his  pre< 
rogative  to  the  aid  of  his  logic,  and 
prohibited  the  pollution  of  English 
ground  by  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
*         X-^^JI^^I/f  V^^^^F     he  found  it  impossible  to  withstand 

its  importation  firom  abroad :  the  de« 
mand  for  it  rapidly  extended,  and 
its  value  and  consumption  daily  in- 
eraased  in  England.  Incited  by  the  hopes  of  sharing  a  trade  so  profitable, 
the  cokmists  df  Virginia  devoted  their  fields  and  labour  almost  exclusively 
to  the  culture  of  tobacco.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  observing  their  inconsiderate 
iidoar,  and  sensible  of  the  danger  of  neglecting  the  cultivation  of  the 
hombler  hut  more  necessary  productions,  on  which  the  subsistence  of  the 
colony  depended,  interposed  his  authority  to  check  the  excesses  of  the 
pittten ;  and  adjusted  by  law  the  proporticm  between  the  com  crop  and 
the  tobacco  crop  of  every  proprietor  of  land.  But  after  his  departure,  his 
Ms  policy  was  neglected,  and  his  kws  forgotten ;  and  the  culture  of 
loikafloo  80  exchisively  occupied  the  attention  of  the  settlers,  that  even  the 
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fltreets  of  Jamestown  were  planted  with  it,  and  a  scarcity  of  proTisioni 
▼ery  soon  resulted.    In  this  extremity  they  were  compelled  to  renew  their 
exactions  upon  the  Indians,  and  involyed  themselves  in  disputes  and  hos- 
tilities which  gradually  alienated  the  regards  of  these  savages,  and  paved 
the  way  to  one  of  those  schemes  of  vengeance  which  they  are  noted  for 
forming  with  the  most  impenetrable  secrecy,  maturing  with  consummate 
artifice,  and  executing  with  unrelenting  rancour.    This  fatal  consequence 
was  not  fully  experienced  till  after  the  lapse  of  one  of  those  intervals, 
which  to  careless  eyes  appear  to  disconnect  the  misconduct  from  the 
sufienngs  of  nations,  but  impress  reflective  minds  with  an  awful  sense  of 
that  strong  unbroken  chain  which  subsists  undisturbed  by  time  or  distance, 
and  both  preserves  and  extends  the  moral  consequences  of  human  actions. 
UT  a  nobler  plant  than  tobacco  was  preparing  to  rise  in 
Virginia ;  and  we  are  now  to  contemplate  the  first  indica- 
tion of  that  active  principle  of  liberty  which  was  destined 
to  become  the  most  considerable  staple  and  appropriate 
moral  produce   of  America.    When   Sir  Thomas  Dale 
returned  to  England,  he  had  committed  the  government  to 
Mr.  George  Yeardley,  whose  lax  administration,  if  it  removed  a  useful 
restraint  on  the  improvident  cupidity  of  the  planters,  enabled  them  to 
taste,  and  prepared  them  to  value,  the  dignity  of  independence  and  the 
blessings  of  liberty.    He  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Argal,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable talents  and  resolution,  but  selfish,  haughty,  and  t3rTanmcal. 
Argal  provided  with  abihty  for  the  wants  of  the  colony,  and  introducsd 
some  useful  regulations  of  the  traflSic  and  intercourae  with  the  Indians ; 
but  he  encumbered  peraonal  liberty  with  needless  and  minute  restrictions, 
and' enforced  their  observance  by  a  harah  and  constant  exercise  of  martial 
law.    While  he  pretended  to  promote  piety  in  othera  by  punishing  absence 
from  church  with  a  temporary  slavery,  he  postponed  in  his  own  practice 
every  other  consideration  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  which  he  efiected 
by  a  profligate  abuse  of  the  opportunities  of  his  office,  and  defended  by 
the  terrore  of  despotic  authority.    Universal  discontent  was  excited  by  his 
administration,  and  the  complaints  of  the  colonists  at  ^ength  reached  the 
eara  of  the  company  in  England.    In  Lord  Delaware,  their  interests  had 
always  found  a  zealous  friend  and  powerful  advocate ;  and  he  now  con- 
sented, for  their  deliverance,  to  resume  his  formei  office,  and  again  to 
undertake  the  direction  of  their  af&irs.    He  embarked  for  Virginia  with  a 
splendid  train,  but  died  on  the  voyage.    His  loss  was  deeply  lamented  by 
the  colonists ;  but  it  was  in  the  main,  perhaps,  an  advantageous  circum- 
stance for  them  that  an  administration  of  such  pomp  and  dignity  was  thua 
timeously  intercepted,  and  the  improvement  of  their  a£&in  committed  to 
men  and  mannera  nearer  the  level  of  their  own  condition ;  and  it  was  no 
lest  advantageous  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Delaware,  that  he  died  in  th«i 
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demonstration  of  a  generous  willingness  to  attempt  what  it  was  very  un- 
likely he  could  have  succeeded  in  efiecting.  The  tidings  of  his  death 
were  followed  to  England  by  increasing  complaints  of  the  odious  and 
tyrannical  proceedings  of  Argal ;  and  the  company  having  conferred  the 
office  of  captain-general  on  Mr.  Yeardley,  the  new  governor  received  the 
honouir  of  knighthood,  and  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  his  administration. 

Sir  George  Yeardley,  on  his  arrival  in  Virginia,  to  the  inexpressible  joy 
of  the  inhabitants,  declared  his  intention  of  reinstating  them  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  privileges  of  Englishmen,  by  convoking  a  colonial  assembly. 
This  first  legislative  body  that  America  ever  produced,  consisted  of  the 
governor,  the  council,  and  burgesses  elected  by  the  seven  existing  boroughs, 
who,  assembling  at  Jamestown,  in  one  apartment,  conducted  their  delibera- 
tions with  good  sense  and  harmony,  and  debated  all  afairs  that  involved 
the  general  welfare.  The  laws  which  they  enacted  were  transmitted  to 
England  for  the  approbation  of  the  treasurer  and  company,  and  are  no 
kmger  extant ;  but  they  are  declared  by  competent  judges  to  have  been  in 
the  main  wisely  and  judiciously  framed,  though  (as  might  reasonably  be 
expected)  somewhat  intricate  and  unsystematical.  '  The  company  some- 
time after  passed  an  ordinance  by  which  they  substantially  approved  and 
established  this  constitution  of  the  Virginian  legislature.  They  reserved, 
however,  to  themselves  the  creation  of  a  council  of  state,  which  should  assist 
the  governor  with  advice  in  the  executive  administration,  and  should  also  form 
a  part  of  the  colonial  assembly ;  and  they  provided,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  enactments  of  the  assembly  should  not  have  the  force  of  law  till  ratified 
by  the  court  of  proprietors  in  England ;  and  conceded,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  ordera  of  this  court  should  have  no  force  in  Virginia  till  ratified 
by  the  colonial  assembly.  Thus  early  was  planted  in  America  that  re|>re- 
sentative  system  that  forms  the  soundest  political  frame  in  which  liberty 
was  ever  imbodied,  and  at  once  the  safest  and  most  efficient  organ,  by 
which  its  energies  are  exercised  and  developed.  So  strongly  imbued 
were  the  minds  of  Englishmen  in  this  age  with  the  vigorous  spirit  of  that 
Mberty  which  was  rapidly  advancing  to  a  firat  manhood  in  their  country, 
that  wherever  they  settled  themselves,  the  institutions  of  fireedom  took  root 
and  grew  up  along  with  them. 

The  company  had  received  ordera  from  the  king  to  transport  to  Virginia 
a  hundred  idle  dissolute  peraons  who  were  in  custody  fer  various  misde- 
meanors in  London.  These  men  were  dispersed  through  the  colony 
as  servants  to  the  plantera ;  and  the  degradation  of  the  colonial  character 
and  mannera,  produced  by  such  an  intermixture,  was  overlooked,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  assistance  that  was  derived  from  them,  in  executing  the 
I^ans  oi  industry  that  were  daily  extending  themselves.  Having  once 
associated  felons  with  their  laboura,  and  committed-  the  cultivation  of  their 
fields  to  servile  hands,  the  colonists  were  prepared  to  yield  to  the  temptap 
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Hon  which  speedily  presented  itself,  «md  to  hlend  in  harharous  combina- 
tion  the  character  of  oppressors  with  the  claims  and  condition  of  free- 
men. A  Datch  ship,  from  the  coast  of  Ghiinea,  having  sailed  up  James 
riyer,  sold  a  part  of  her  cargo  of  negroes  to  the  planters ;  and  as  that  hardy 
race  was  found  more  capable  of  enduring  fatigue  in  a  sultry  climate  than 
Europeans,  tlie  number  was  increased  by  continual  importation,  till  a 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  * 
slavery  by  the  selfish  ingratitude  of  men  who  turned  into  a  prison  for  others 
the  territory  that  had  proved  a  seat  of  liberty  and  happiness  to  them- 
selves. 

^UT,  about  this  time,  another  addition,  more  pro- 
ductive of  virtue  and  felicity,  was  made  to  the 
number  of  the  colonists.  Few  women  had  as 
yet  ventured  to  cross  the  Atlantic;  and  the 
English  being  restrained  by  the  pride  and 
rigidity  of  their  character  firom  that  incorpora-* 
tion  with  the  native  Americans  which  the.French 
and  Portuguese  have  found  so  conducive  to  their 
interests,  and  so  accordant  with  the  pliancy  of 
their  manners  and  disposition,  were  generally  destitute  of  the  C(unforts  and  con- 
nections of  married  life.  Men  so  situated  could  not  regard  Virginia  as  a  per- 
manent  residence,  but  proposed  to  themselves,  after  amassing  a  competency 
of  wealth  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  to  return  to  their  native  country.  Such 
views  are  inconsistent  with  patient  industry,  and  with  those  extended 
interests  that  produce  or  support  patriotism ;  and  under  the  more  liberal  sys- 
tem which  the  company  had  now  begun  to  pursue  towards  the  colony,  it 
was' proposed  to  send  out  a  hundred  young  women  of  agreeable  persons  and 
respectable  characters,  as  wives  for  the  settlen.  Ninety  were  accordingly 
sent,  and  the  speculation  proved  so  profitable  to  the  company,  that  a  repe- 
tition of  it  was  suggested  by  the  emptiness  of  their  exchequer  in  the  foUow- 
ing  year,  and  sixty  more  were  coUected  and  sent  over.  They  were  imme- 
diately disposed  of  to  the  young  plantera,  and  produced  such  an  accession  of 
happiness  to  the  colony,  that  the  secoifd  consignment  fetched  a  better 
price  than  the  first.  The  price  of  a  wife  was  estimated  at  first  at  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  and  afterwards  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  c^  to- 
bacco, oi  which  the  selling  price  was  then  three  shillings  per  pound ; 
and  the  subject  of  the  transaction  was  held  to  impart  its  own  dignity  to  the 
debt,  which  accordingly  was  aDowed  to  take  precedence  of  all  other  en- 
gagements. The  young  women  were  not  only  bought  with  avidity,  but 
received  with  such  fondness,  and  so  comfortably  established,  that  othera 
were  invited  to  foUow  their  example,  and  virtuous  sentiments  and  provident 
habits  spreading  daily  among  the  plantera,  enlarged  the  happmess  and 
prosperity  of  the  colony.    l*o  the  blessings  of  marriage  naturally  succeeded 
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■one  piorision  for  the  benefits  of  edacation.  A  mm  of  money  had  been 
toOected  by  the  English  bishops,  by  direction  of  the  king,  for  the  main* 
leiiance  of  an  institution  in  Virginia  for  the  Christian  education  of  Indian 
diildren ;  and  in  emulation  of  this  good  example,  yarious  steps  were  taken 
by  the  company  towards  the  foundation  of  a  coknial  college,  which  was 
■fierwmrds  completed  by  William  and  Mary. 

Dot  a  cloud  had  been  for  some  time  gathering  over  the  colony,  and  eyen 
the  circumstances  that  most  forcibly  indicated  the  growing  prosperity  of 
the  planters,  were  but  inviting  and  enabling  the  storm  tn  \:zmt  with  more 
destroctiTe  violence  on  their  heads.  Externally  w  peace  with  the  IndianSf 
un^prehensive  of  danger,  and  wholly  engrossed  with  the  profitable  culti* 
vitioa  of  their  fertile  territory,  their  increasing  numbers  had  spread  so 
extensively  over  the  province,  that  no  less  than  eighty  settlements  had 
•heady  been  formed ;  and  every  planter  being  guided  only  by  his  own 
eoQvenience  or  caprice  in  the  choice  of  his  dwelling,  and  more  disposed 
to  shun  than  to  court  the  neighbourhood  of  his  countr3rmen,  the  settle 
ments  were  universally  stiaggling  and  uncompact.  .The  marriage  of 
Mr.  Bolfe  and  Pocahontas  had  not  produced  as  lasting  a  good  understandr 
ing  between  the  English  and  the  Indians,  as  it  had  at  first  seemed  to  beto* 
keiu  The  Indians  eagerly  courted  a  repetition  of  such  intermarriages, 
and  were  deeply  offended  with  the  pride  with  which  the  English  receded 
from  their  advances,  and  declined  to  beccnne  the  husbands  of  Indian  wo- 
men. The  colonists  forgot  that  they  had  inflicted  this  mortification ;  but 
k  was  remembered  by  the  Indians,  who  never  forgot  or  forgave  an  afilront 
Numberless  earnest  recommendations  had  been  transmitted  from  Elngland, 
to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  savages ;  but  these  recommendations  had 
not  been  enforced  by  a  sufiicient  attention  to  the  means  requisite  for  their 
execution.  Tet  they  were  not  wholly  neglected  by  the  colonists.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  this  free  and  unguarded  intercourse  that  the  Indians 
fenned,  with  cold  and  unrelenting  deliberation,  the  plan  for  a  general  mas- 
Mcre  of  the  English,  which  should  involve  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  colony,  in  indiscriminate  slaughter.  The  death  of  Powhatan,  m 
1618,  devolved  the  power  of  executing  a  scheme  so  detestable  into  the 
hands  of  a  man  fully  ci^ble  of  contriving  and  maturing  it.  Opechan- 
canougb,  who  succeeded,  not  only  to  the  supremacy  over  Powhatan^s  tribe, 
but  to  his  influence  over  all  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  Indians,  was  distin- 
guished by  his  fearless  courage,  his  profound  dissimulation,  and  a  rancor- 
ous hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  new  inhabitants  of  America.  He  renewed 
the  pacific  treaty  which  Powhatan  had  made,  and  faithfully  kept,  with  the 
English,  after  the  marriage  of  Pocahontas  to  Mr.  Rolfe ;  and  he  availed 
himself  of  the  tranquillity  it  produced,  to  prepare,  during  the  four  ensuing 
years,  his  friends  and  followers  for  the  several  parts  th^  were  to  act  in 
the  tragedy  he  projected.    Thetribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  En^^, 
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except  those  on  the  eastern  shore,  whom,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  friend- 
ship for  the  colonists,  he  did  not  venture  to  intrust  with  the  plan,  were 
successively  gained  over ;  and  all  co-operated  with  that  single-mindedness 
and  intensity  of  purpose  characteristic  of  a  project  of  Indian  revenge.  Not- 
withstanding the  long  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  formation  and  the 
execution  of  their  present  enterprise,  and  the  perpetual  intercourse  thai 
subsisted  between  them  and  the  white  people,  the  most  impenetrable 
secrecy  was  preserved ;  and  so  consummate  and  fearless  was  their  dis- 
simulation,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  borrow  boats  from  the  English 
to  cross  the  river,  in  order  to  concert  and  communicate  the  progress  of 
their  design. 

An  incident  which,  though  minute,  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted,  contributed 
to  sharpen  the  ferocity  of  the  Indians  by  the  sense  of  recent  provocation. 
There  was  a  man,  belonging  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  named 
Nemattanow,  who  by  his  courage,  craft,  andgood  fortune,  had  attained  the 
highest  repute  among  his  countrymen.  In  the  skirmishes  and  engage- 
ments which  their  former  wars  with  the  English  produced,  he  had  ex- 
posed his  person  witl^  a  bravery  that  commanded  their  esteem,  and  an 
impunity  that  excited  their  astonishment.  They  judged  him  invulnerable, 
whom  so  many  wounds  seemed  to  have  approached  in  vain;  and  the 
object  of  their  admiration  partook,  or  at  least  encouraged,  the  delusion 
which  seemed  to  invest  him  with  a  character  of  sanctity.  Opechanca- 
nough,  the  king,  whether  jealous  of  this  man's  reputation,  or  desirous  of 
embroiling  the  English  with  the  Indians,  sent  a  message  to  the  govenuv 
of  the  colony,  to  acquaint  him  that  he  was  welcome  to  cut  NCTnattanow^s 
throat.  Such  a  representation  of  Indian  character  as  this  message  con- 
veyed, one  would  think,  ought  to  have  excited  the  strongest  suspicion  and 
distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  English.  Though  the  ofier  of  the  king  was 
disregarded,  his  wishes  were  not  disappointed.  Nemattanow,  having  mui^ 
dered  a  planter,  was  shot  by  one  of  his  servants  in  an  attempt  to  appre- 
hend him.  Finding  the  pangs  of  death  coming  strong  upon  him,  the  pr^e, 
but  not  the  vanity,  of  the  savage  was  subdued,  and  he  entreated  his  cap- 
tors to  grant  his  two  last  requests,  one  of  which  was,  that  they  would  never 
reveal  that  he  had  been  slain  by  a  bullet,  and  the  other,  that  they  would 
bury  him  among  the  English,  that  the  secret  of  his  mortality  might  never 
be  known  to  his  countrymen.  The  request  seems  to  infer  the  poesibility 
of  its  being  complied  with,  and  the  disclosure  of  the  &tal  event  was  no  less 
imprudent  than  disadvantageous.  The  Indians  were  fiUed  with  grief  and 
indignation ;  and  Opechancanough  inflamed  their  anger  by  pretending  to 
share  it.  Having  counterfeited  displeasure  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  sub- 
jects, he  proceeded  with  equal  success  to  counterfeit  placabiUty  for  the 
delusion  of  his  enemies,  and  assured  the  English  that  the  sky  should 
sooner  taJl  than  the  peace  be  broken  by  him.    But  the  plot  now  advanced 
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npidly  to  its  maturity,  and,  at  length,  the  day  was  fixed  on  which  all  the 
English  settlements  were  at  the  same  instant  to  he  attacked.  The  respec- 
tiye  stations  of  the  various  troops  of  assassins  wore  assigned  to  them ;  and 
that  they  might  he  enahled  to  occupy  them  without  exciting  suspicion,  some 
carried  presents  of  fish  and  game  into  the  interior  of  the  colony,  and  others 
presoited  themselves  as  guests  soUciting  the  hospitality  of  their  English 
frieflds,  on  the  evening  before  the  massacre.  As  the  fatal  hour  drew  nigh, 
the  rest,  under  various  pretences,  and  with  every  demonstration  of  kind- 
ness, assembled  around  the  detached  and  unguarded  settlements  of  the 
colonists :  and  not  a  sentiment  of  compunction,  not  a  rash  expression  of 
hate,  nor  an  unguarded  look  of  exultation,  had  occurred  to  disconcert  or 
disclose  the  designs  of  their  well-disciplined  ferocity* 

The  universal  destruction  of  the  colonists  seemed  unavoidable,  and  was 
prevented  only  by  the  consequences  of  an  event  which  perhaps  appeared 
but  of  httle  consequence  in  the  colony  at  the  time  when  it  took  pkioe— the 
conversion  of  an  Indian  to  the  Christian  faith.  On  the  night  before  the 
massacre,  this  man  was  made  privy  to  it  by  his  own  brother,  who  commu- 
nicated to  him  the  command  of  his  king,  and  bis  countrymen  to  share  in 
the  exploit  that  would  enrich  their  race  with  spoil,  revenge,  and  glory. 
The  exhortation  was  powerfully  calculated  to  impress  a  savage  mind ;  but 
a  new  mind  had  been  given  to  this  convert,  and  as  soon  as  his  brother  left 
him,  he  revealed  the  alarming  intelligence  to  an  English  gentleman,  in 
wboee  house  he  was  residing.    This  planter  immediately  carried  the  tid- 
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ings  to  Jamestown,  fiom  whence  the  alann  was  communicated  to  the  nearest 
settlers,  barely  in  time  to  prevent  the  last  hour  of  the  perfidious  truce  from 
being  the  last  hour  of  their  lives. 

BiU  the  intelligence  came  too  late  to  be  more  generally  available.  At 
mid-day,  the  moment  they  had  previously  fixed  for  this  execrable  deed,  the 
Indians,  raising  a  universal  yell,  rushed  at  once  on  the  English  in  all  their 
scattered  settlem^ts,  and  butchered  men,  women,  and  children  with  undis- 
tinguishing  fury,  and  every  aggravation  of  brutal  outrage  and  enormous 
cruelty.  In  one  hour,  three  hundred  and  forty-eeven  persons  were  cut  ofiT, 
almost  without  knowing  by  whose  hands  they  feU.  The  slaughter  would 
have  been  still  greater,  if  the  English,  even  in  some  of  those  districts  where 
the  warning  that  saved  -othera  did  not  reach,  had  not  flown  to  their  anus 
with  the  energy  of  despair,  and  defended  themselves  so  bravely  as  to 
repulse  the  assailants,  who  almost  universnJly  displayed  a  cowardice  pro- 
portioned to  their  cruelty,  and  fled  at  the  sight  of  arms  in  the  hands  even 
of  the  women  and  boys,  whom,  unarmed,  they  were  willing  to  attack  and 
destroy.  If  in  this  foul  and  revolting  exhibition  of  humanity,  some  circum- 
stances appear  to  be  referable  to  the  peculiarities  of  savage  life  and  educa- 
tion, we  shall  greatly  err  if  we  overlook,  m  its  more  general  and  important 
features,  the  testimony  it  has  given  to  the  deep  depravity  of  fallen  nature. 
The  previous  massacre  of  the  French  protestants  on  the  day  of  St.  Bar 
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thokmewy  and  the  subsequent  massacre  of  the  Irish  protestants  in  1641, 
present,  not  only  a  barbarous  people,  but  a  civilized  nation  and  accom- 
pUshad  court,  as  the  riTals  of  these  American  savages  in  perfidy,  fury,  and 
cruelty. 

The  colony  had  received  a  wound  no  less  deep  and  dangeVous  than 
painful  and  alarming.  Six  of  the  members  of  council,  and  many  of  the 
most  eminoat  inhabitants,  were  among  the  slain ;  at  some  of  the  settle- 
ments the  whole  c{  their  population  had  been  exterminated ;  at  others, 
ft  remnant  had  escaped  the  general  destruction  by  the  efforts  of  despair ; 
and  the  survivors  were  confounded  by  a  stroke  that  at  once  bereaved 
them  of  friends  and  fortune,  and  showed  that  they  were  surrounded  by 
kgioos  of  enemies,  whose  existence  they,  had  never  dreamt  of,  and  whose 
ferocity  seemed  to  proclaim  them  a  race  of  fiends  rather  than  men.  To 
the  massacre  succeeded  an  exterminating  war  between  the  English  and 
the  Indians ;  and  the  colonists  were  at  last  provoked  to  retaliate  on  their 
savage  adversaries,  the  evils  of  which  they  had  set  so  bloody  an  example. 
Yet  though  a  direful  necessity  might  seem  to  justify  or  palliate  the  mea- 
sures which  it^  taught  the  colonists  to  apprehend  and  provide  for,  their 
war&re  was  never  wholly  divested  of  honour  and  magnanimity.  During 
this  disastrous  period,  the  design  for  erecting  a  colonial  college,  and  many 
other  public  institutions,  was  abandoned ;  the  number  of  the  settlements 
was  reduced  from  eighty  to  six ;  and  the  affliction  of  scarcity  was  added 
to  the  horrors  of  war. 

Meantime  the  Virginia  company  had  excited  the  hostility  of  the  king. 
Tlie  company  in  London  were  by  no  means  so  pliant  to  the  will  of 
James  as  he  had  expected.  That  i^apient  monarch  now  discovered,  thai 
he  had  acted  unwisely  in  granting  to  them  the  high  privileges  which 
they  enjoyed.  They  delighted  to  thwart,  his  inclinations,  and  defeat  his 
purposes ;  and  as  the  parties  which  now  divide  the  British  senate  were  then 
forming,  the  meeting  of  the  council  was  the  theatre  on  which  the  popu- 
kr  orators  displayed  their  eloquence,  and  canvassed  the  measures  of  the 
sovereign,  with  a  freedom  not  at  all  agreeable  to  his  notions  of  his  own 
wisdom,  or  of  the  royal  prerogative.  He  attempted  to  model  anew 
tliie  government  of  Virginia ;  but  the  c(»npany  resisted,  and  pleaded  the 
▼alidity  of  the  charter  which  they  had  received.  This  exasperated  James 
in  the  highest  degree.  He  issued  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  against  the 
proprietors,  the  cause  was  tried  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  decided 
m  &vour  of  the  crown ;  the  company  was  dissolved,  and  its  rights  and 
privileges  being  forfeited,  returned  to  the  sovereign  by  whom  they  were 
bestowed.  James  unfortunately  died  when  he  was  employing  all  his  wis- 
dom in  contriving  a  suitable  mode  of  government  for  the  colony  in  Vir* 
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HARLES  the  First  inherited,  with  his 
father's  throne,  all  the  maxims  that  had  lat- 
terly regulated  his  colonial  policy.  Of  this 
he  hastened  to  give  assurance  to  his  subjectSt 
by  a  series  of  proclamations  which  he  is- 
sued soon  after  his  accession  to  the  crown, 
and  which  distinctly  unfolded  the  arbitrary 
principles  he  entertained,  and  the  tyran- 
nical administration  he  had  determined  to 
pursue.  He  declared,  that  the  whole  ad- 
ministration ot  the  Virginian  goyemment 
should  be  vested  in  a  council  nominated  and 
directed  by  himself,  and'  responsible  to  him 
alone.  While  he  expressed  the  utmost  scorn  of  the  capacity  of  a  mercan- 
tile corporation,  he  did  not  disdain  to  assume  its  illiberal  spirit,  and  copy  its 
interested  policy.  As  a  specimen  of  the  extent  of  legislative  authority 
which  he  intended  to  exert,  and  of  the  purposes  to  which  he  meant  to 
render  it  subservient,  he  prohibited  the  Virginians,  under  the  most  absurd 
and  frivolous  pretences,  from  selling  their  tobacco  to  any  persons  but  cer- 
tain commissioners  appointed  by  himself  to  purchase  it  on  his  own  ac- 
count. 

Charles  conferred  the  office  of  governor  of  Virginia  on  Sir  George  Teard- 
iey,  and  empowered  him,  in  conjunction  with  a  council  of  twelve,  to  exer- 
cise supreme  authority  there ;  to  make  and  execute  laws ;  to  impose  and 
levy  taxes  ;  to  seize  the  property  of  the  late  company,  and  apply  it  to  pub- 
lic uses ;  and  to  transport  the  colonists  to  England,  to  be  tried  there  for 
ofiences  committed  in  Virginia.  The  governor  and  council  were  specially 
directed  to  exact  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  from  every  inhabit- 
ant of  the  colony,  and  to  conform  in  every  point  to  the  instructions  which 
from  time  to  time  the  king  might  transmit  to  them.  Yeardley*s  early  death 
prevented  the  full  weight  of  his  authority  from  being  experienced  by  the 
colonists  during  his  short  administration.  He  died  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1627,  and,  two  years  after,  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Harvey. 
During  this  period,  and  for  many  years  after,  the  king,  who  seems  to  have 
inherited  his  father's  prejudices  respecting  tobacco,  continued  to  harass 
the  importation  and  sale  of  it  by  a  series  of  regulations  so  vexatious, 
oppressive,  and  unsteady,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  excite 
greater  contempt  for  the  fluctuations  and  caprice  of  his  counsels,  or  indig- 
nant pity  for  the  wasted  prosperity  and  insulted  patience  of  his  people. 

Sir  John  Harvey,  the  new  governor,  proved  a  fit  instrument,  in  Virginia 
to  carry  the  king's  system  of  arbitrary  rule  into  complete  execution. 
Haughty,  rapacious,  and  cruel,  he  exercised  an  odious  authority  with  the 
most  ofienaive  insolence,  and  aggravated  every  legislative  severity  by  the 
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ngoar  of  his  ezecndTe  energy.  So  congenial  was  his  disposition  with  the 
system  he  eondnctedy  and  so  thoroughly  did  he  personify,  as  well  as 
administer,  tyranny,  as  not  only  to  attract,  but  to  engross,  in  his  own  per- 
•OD,  dw  odium  of  which  a  large  share  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  prince 
who  employed  him.  Of  the  length  to  which  he  carried  his  arbitrary  exac- 
tionB  and  foifeitures,  some  notion  may  be  formed  from  a  letter  of  instruc- 
tioDs  by  which  the  royal  committee  of  council  for  the  colonies  in  England 
at  length  thought  it  prudent  to  check  his  excesses.  It  signified,  that  the 
kinga  of  his  royal  &Your,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  planters,  desired 
that  the  interests  which  had  been  acquired  under  the  corporation  should 
be  exempted  from  forfeiture,  and  that  the  colonists,  **for  the  prtMoUy  might 
enjoy  their  estates  with  the  same  freedom  and  privilege  as  they  did  before 
the  recalling  of  the  patent."  We  might  suppose  this  to  be  the  mandate 
of  an  eastern  sultan  to  one  of  his  bashaws ;  and  indeed  the  rapacious 
tyranny  of  the  goYemor  seems  hardly  more  odious  than  the  cruel  mercy 
of  the  prince,  who  interposed  to  mitigate  oppression  only  when  it  had 
reached  an  extreme  which  is  proyerbially  liable  to  inflame  the  wise  with 
BMidness,  and  drive  the  patient  to  despair.  The  most  significant  com- 
ment on  the  letter  is,  that  Harvey  was  neither  censured  nor  displaced  fxx 
the  excesses  which  it  commanded  him  to  restrain.  The  effect,  too,  which 
it  was  calculated  to  produce,  in  ascertaining  the  rights  and  quieting  the 
aj^rehensions  of  the  colonists,  was  counterbalanced  by  large  and  vague 
grants  of  territory  within  the  province,  which  Charles  inconsiderately  be* 
stowed  on  his  courtiers,  and  which  gave  rise  to  numerous  encroachments 
on  established  possession,  and  excited  universal  distrust  of  the  validity  of 
titles  and  the  stability  of  property.  The  efiect  of  one  of  these  grants  was 
the  formation  of  tha  state,  of  Maryland,  by  dismembering  a  large  portion  of 
territory  that  had  previously  been  annexed  to  Virginia.  For  many  years 
this  event  proved  a  source  of  much  discontent  and  serious  inconvenience 
to  the  Virginian  colonists,  who  had  endeavoured  to  improve  their  trade  by 
restricting  themselves  to  the  exportation  only  of  tobacco  of  superior  quality, 
and  now  found  themselves  deprived  of  all  the  advantage  of  this  sacrifice 
by  the  transference  of  a  portion  of  their  own  territory  to  neighboura  who 
refused  to  unite  in  their  regulations. 

The  restrictions  prescribed  By  the  letter  of  the  royal  conmiittee,  left  Har- 
vey still  in  possession  of  ample  scope  to  his  tyranny ;  and  the  colonists 
respecting,  or  overawed  by,  the  authority  with  which  he  was  invested,  for 
a  long  time  endured  it  without  resistance.  Roused  at  length,  by  reiterated 
provocation,  and  impatient  of  farther  sufiering,  the  Virginians,  in  a  trans- 
port of  general  rage,  seized  the  penon  of  Harvey,  and  sent  him  a  prisoner 
to  England,  along  with  two  deputies  from  their  own  body,  who  were 
diarged  with  the  duty  of  representing  the  grievances  of  the  coloi^y  and  the 
miicoBduct  of  the  governor.    But  their  reliance  on  the  justice  of  the  king 
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proved  to  be  yery  ill-founded.  Chailes  was  &ted  to  teach  his  subjects* 
that  if  they  meant  to  retain  their  liberties,  they  must  prepare  to  defend 
them ;  that  neither  enduring  patience  nor  respectful  remonstrance  could 
avail  to  relax  or  divert  his  arbitrary  purpose ;  and  that  if  they  would  obtain 
justice  to  themselves,  they  must  deprive  him  of  the  power  to  withhold  it. 
The  inhabitants  of  Virginia  had  never  irritated  the  king  by  disputing,  like 
their  fellow  subjects  in  England,  the  validity  of  his  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
edicts ;  they  had  entered  into  no  contest  with  him,  and  neither  possessed 
forces  nor  pretended  to  privileges  which  could  alarm  his  jealousy.  They 
had  borne  extreme  oppression  (of  which  he  had  already  evinced  his  con- 
sciousness) with  long  patience,  and  even  when  driven  to  despair,  had  shown 
that  they  neither  imputed  their  wrongs  to  him  nor  doubted  his  justice. 
Defenceless  and  oppressed,  they  appealed  to  him  as  their  protector ;  and 
their  appeal  was  enforced  by  every  circumstance  that  could  impress  a  just, 
or  move  a  generous  mind.  Yet,  so  far  from  commiserating  their  sufierings, 
or  redressing  their  wrongs,  Charles  regarded  their  conduct  as  an  act  of 
presumptuous  audacity  little  short  of  rebellion ;  and  all  the  applications  of 
their  deputies  were  rejected  with  calm  injustice  and  inflexible  disdain.  He 
refused  even  to  admit  them  toiiis  presence,  or  to  hear  a  single  article  of 
their  charges  against  Harvey ;  and,  having  reinstated  that  obnoxious  go- 
vernor in  his  office,  he  sent  him  back  to  Virginia,  with  an  ample  renewal 
of  the  powers  which  he  had  so  grossly  abused.  There,  elated  with^  his 
triumph,  and  inflamed  with  rage,  Harvey  resumed  and  aggravated  a  tyian- 
nical  sway  that  has  entailed  infamy  on  himself  and  disgrace  on  his  sove- 
reign, and  provoked  complaints  so  loud  and  vehement  that  they  began  to 
penetrate  into  England,  and  produce  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  which  could  not  be  safely  disregarded.  It  is  in  those  scenes  and  cir- 
cumstances in  which  men  feel  themselves  entirely  delivered  from  restraint, 
ihat  their  natiiral  character  most  distinctly  betrays  itself.    EInjoying  abso- 
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hte  power  orer  Virginia,  Ciiarles  has  inscribed  hia^character  more  legibly 
on  the  hiatOTy  of  that  prorince,  than  of  any  other  portion  of  hia  domi- 


Had  the  goremment  of  Sir  John  llarTvy  been  continued  much  longer, 
it  mnat  ha^e  ended  in  the  revolt  or  the  ruin  of  the  colony.  So  great  was 
the  diatrees  it  occasioned,  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  Indians,  and 
awaken  their  alombejdng  enmity  by  suggesting  the  hope  of  revenge. 
Opechancanongh,  the  ancient  enemy  of  the  colonists,  was  now  far  ad« 
Tsnced  in  years;  but  age  had  not  dimmed  his  discernment,  nor  extin- 
guished his  animosity.  Seeing  the  favoumble  occasion  presented  by  the 
distracted  state  of  the  province,  he  again  led  his  warriors  to  a  sudden  and 
fiuious  attack,  which  the  colonists  did  not  repel  without  the  loss  of  five 
hundred  men.  A  general  war  ensued  between  them  and  all  the  Indian 
tribes  under  the  influence  of  Opechancanongh. 

Bat  a  great  change  was  now  at  hand,  which  was  to  reward  the  patience 
of  the  Virginians  with  a  bloodless  redress  of 'their  grievai^ces.  The  pub- 
Kc  discontents,  which  had  for  many  years  been  multiplying  in  England, 
wefre>  now  advancing  with  rapid  strides  to  a  full  maturity,  and  threatened 
the  kingdom  with  some  great  convulsion.  After  a  long  intermission, 
Charles  was  forced  to  contemplate  the  reassembling  of  a  parliament ;  and, 
well  aware  of  the  ill  humour  which  his  government  at  home  had  excited, 
he  had  the*  strongest  reason  to  dread  that  the  displeasure  of  the  Commons 
would  be  inflamed,  and  their  worst  suspicions  confirmed,  by  complaints 
and  descriptions  of  the  despotism  that  had  been  exercised  in  Virginia. 
There  was  yet  time  to  soothe  the  irritation,  and  even  secure  the  adherence 
of  a  people,  who,  in  spite  of  every  wrong,  retained  a  generous  attachment 
to  the  prince,  whose*sovereignty  was  still  fek  to  unite  them  with  the  parent 
state :  and,  from  the  propagation  of  the  c(»nplaints  of  colo^ial  grievances 
in  England,  there  wfts  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  redress  of  them, 
i£  longer  withheld  by  the  king,  would  be  granted,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  his  credit  and  influence,  by  the  parliament  To  that  body  the  Vir- 
ginians had  applied  on  a  former  occasion,  and  the  encouragement  they 
had  met  with  increased  the  probability  both' of  a  repetition  of  their  appli- 
catioD  and  of  a  successfiil  issue  to  it. 

These  considerations  alone  seem  to  account  for  the  sudden  and  total 
change  which  the  colonial  policy  of  the  king  now  evinced.  Harvey  was 
recalled,  and  the  government  of  Virginia  committed  to  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley, a  person  not  (mly  of  superior  rank  and  abilities  to  his  predecessor,  but ' 
distinguished  by  every  popular  virtue  of  which  Harvey  was  deficient— K)f 
upright  and  honourable  character,  mild  and  prudent  temper,  and  man- 
ners at  once  dignified  and  engaging.  A  change,  not  less  gratifying  was 
introduced  into  the  system  of  government.  The  new  governor  was  in- 
Hmcted  to  restore  the  Cobnial  Assembly,  and  to  invite  it  to  enact  a  body 
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of  laws  for  the  proyince,  and  to  improye  the  administration  of  justice,  by 
introduction  oi  the  forms  of  English  judicial  procedure.  Thus,  all  at 
once,  and  when  they  least  expected  it,  was  restored  to  the  colonists  the 
system  of  freedom  which  they  had  originally  derived  from  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany, which  had  been  involved  in  the  same  ruin  with  that  corporation^ 
and  the  recollection  of  which  had  been  additionally  endeared  to  them  by 
the  oppression  that  had  succeeded  its  overthrow..  Universal  joy  and 
gratitude  was  excited  throughout  the  colony,  by  this  signal  and  happy 
change ;  and  the  king,  who,  amidst  the  hostility  that  was  gathering  around 
him  in  every  other  quarter,  was  addressed  in  the  language  of  afection  and 
attachment  by  this  people,  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  struck  and  soft- 
ened by  the  generous  sentiments  which  he  had  so  little  deserved ;  and  which 
forcibly  proved  to  him  how  cheap  and  easy  were  the  means  by  which 
princes  may  render  their  subjects  grateful  and  happy.  And  yet  so  strong 
were  the  illusions  of  his  self-love,  or  so  deliberate  his  artifice,  that  in  his 
answer  to  an  address  of  the  colonists,  he  eagerly  appropriated  the  praise 
for  which  he  was  indebted  to  their  generosity  alone,  and  endeavoured  to 
extend  the  apphcation  of  their  grateful  expressions  even  to  the  administra- 
tion which  he  had  abandoned  in  order  to  procure  them. 

While  Charles  thus  again  introduced  the  principles  of  the  British  con- 
stitution into  the.  internal  government  of  Virginia,  he  did  not  neglect  to 
take  precautions  for  preserving  its  connection  with  the  mother  country, 
and  securing  to  England  an  exclusive  possession  of  the  colonial  trade. 
For  this  purpose  Sir  William  Berkeley  was  instructed  to  prohibit  all  com- 
merce with  other  nations,  and  to  take  a  bond  from  the  master  of  every 
vessel  that  sailed  from  Virginia,  obliging  him  to  land  his  cargo  in  scnne 
part  of  the  king's  dominions  in  Europe.  Yet  the  pressure  of  this 
restraint  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  liberality  of  the  other 
instructions :  and  with  a  free  and  mild  government,  which  offered  a  peace- 
ful asylum,  and  distributed  ample  tracts  of  land  to  all  who  sought  its  pro- 
tection, the  colony  advanced  so  rapidly  in  prosperity  and  population,  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  Wars  it  contained  upwards  of  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  By  the  vigour  and  conduct  of  Sir  William  Berkeley, 
the  Indian  war,  after  a  few  expeditions,  was  brought  to  a  successful  close : 
Opechancanough  was  taken  prisoner,  and  a  peace  concluded  with  the 
savages,  which  endured  for  many  years. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Sir  William  Berkeley  to  have  sent  this  remark- 
able personage  to  England ;  but  he  was  shot  after  being  taken  prisoner  by 
a  soldier,  in  resentment  of  the  calamities  he  had  inflicted  on  the  province. 
He  lingered  under  the  wound  for  several  days,  and  died  with  the  pride 
and  firmness  of  an  old  Roman.  Indignant  at  the  crowds  who  came  to 
gaze  at  him  on  his  death-bed,  he  exclaimed,  "If  X  had  taken  Sir  William 
Berkeley  prisoner,  I  would  not  have  exposed  him  as  a  show  to  the 
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people."  Perhaps  he  remembered  that  he  had  saved  the  life  of  Captain 
Smith,  and  forgot  the  numberless  instances  in  which  he  had  exposed  other 
prisoners  to  public  derision  and  lingering  torture. 

It  was  happy  for  Virginia  that  the  restoration  of  its  domestic  constitu- 
tion was  accomplished  in  this  manner,  and  not  deferred  to  a  later  period, 
when  it  would  probably  have  been  accompanied  by  a  restoration  of  the 
exduaiTe  company.  To  this  consummation  some  of  the  members  of  that 
body  had  been  eagerly  looking  forward ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  disap- 
pointment that  their  hopes  had  sustained  by  the  redress  of  those  griev- 
ances which  would  have  forced  their  pretensions,  they  endeavoured  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  avidity  with  which  every  complaint  against  the 
long  was  received  by  the  Long  Parliament,  by  presenting  a  petition  in 
the  name  of  the  Assembly  of  .Virginia,  praying  for  a  restoration  of  the 
■Ddent  patents  and  government.  The  assembly  had  tasted  the  sweets  of 
onrestiicted  freedom,  and  were  not  disposed  to  hazard  or  encumber  their 
•ystem  of  liberty,  by  re-attaching  it  to  the  mercantile  corporation  from 
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which  it  had  been  originally  derived.  No  sooner  were  they  apprized  of 
the  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  than  they  transmitted  an  e^licit 
disavowal  of  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  presented  an  address  to  the  Idng,  * 
acknowledging  his  bounty  and  favour  to  them,  and  desiring  to  continue 
under  his  inunediate  projection.  In  the  fervour  of  their  loyalty,  they 
enacted  a  declaration,  '*  That  they  were  bom  under  monarchy,  and  would 
never  degenerate  from  the  condition  of  their  births  by  being  subject  to 
any  other  government.*' 

The  efforts  of  the  parliamentary  rulers  of  England  were  as  prompt  and 
vigorous  as  their  declarations.  They  quickly  despatched  a  powerful  arma- 
ment under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Ayscue  to  reduce  all  their  enemies 
to  submission. 

The  English  squadron,  after  reducing  the 
colonies  in  Barbadoes  and  the  other  islands  to 
submit  to  the  commonwealth,  entered  the  bay 
of  Chesf^)eake.  Berkeley,  apprized  of  the 
invasion,  made  haste  to  hire  the  assistance  of  a 
few  Dutch  ships  which  were  then  trading  to 
Virginia,  contrary  both  to  the  royal  and  the 
parliamentary  injunctions,  and  with  more  cou- 
rage than  prudence  prepared  to  oppose  this  formidable  armament;  but 
though  he  was  cordially  supported  by  the  loyalists,  who  formed  the  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants,  he  could  not  long  maintain  so  unequal  a  con- 
test. Yet  his  gallant  resistance,  though  unavailing  to  repel  the  invadera, 
enabled  him  to  procure  &vourable  terms  of  submission  to  the  colony.  By 
the  articles  of  surrender,  a  complete  indemnity  was  stipulated  for  all  past 
offences;  and  the  colonists,  while  they  recognised  the  authority,  were 
admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  commonwealth,  and  expressly  assured  of 
an  equal  participation  in  all  the  privileges  of  the  free  people  of  'Engknd. 
In  particular  it  was  provided  that  the  General  Assembly  should  transact,  as 
formerly,  the  afiaira  of  the  settlement,  and  enjoy  the  exclusive  right  of 
taxation ;  and  that  "  the  people  of  Virginia  shall  have  a  free  trade,  as  the 
people  of  England,  to  all  places  and  with  all  nations."  Berkeley  disdained 
•  to  make  any  stipulation  for  himself  with  those  whom  his  principles  of 
loyalty  taught  him  to  consider  as  usurpera.  Without  leaving  Virginia,  he 
withdrew  to  a  retired  situation,  where  he  continued  to  reside  as  a  private 
individual,  universally  beloved  and  respected,  till  a  new  revolution  was 
again  to  call  him  to  preside  once  more  over  the  colony. 

•But  it  was  the  dependence  and  not  the  alliance  of  the  colonies,  that  the 
rulera  of  the  English  commonwealth  were  concerned  to  obtain;  and  ip 
their  shameless  disregard  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  their  commissi<»en 
they  signally  proved  with  how  little  equity  absolute  power  is  exercised 
even  by  those  who  have  shown  themselves  most  prompt  to  resent  and  mos* 
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vigorous  to  resist  the  endurance  of  ks  excesses.  Having  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  the  colonies  a  recognition  of  the  authority  which  they 
administered^  they  proceeded  to  the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to 
enforce  Qieir  dependence  on  England,  and  to  secure  the  exclusive  posses- 
•ion  of  their  increasing  commerce.  With  this  view^  as  well  as  for  the 
purpose  of  provoking  hostilities  with  the  Dutch,  hy  aiming  a  hlow  at  their 
carrying  trade,  the  parliament  not  only  forhore  to  repeal  the  ordinance  of 
the  preceding-  year,  which  prohibited  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
colonies  and  foreign  states,  but  fiamed  another  law  which  was  to  introduce 
a  new  era  of  commercial  jurisprudence,  and  to  found  the  celebrated  navi- 
gation system  of  England.  This  remarkable  law  enacted  that  no  produc- 
tion of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  be  imported  into  the  domimons  of 
the  commonwealth,  but  in  vessels  belonging  to  English  owners  or  the 
inhabitants  of  the  English  colonies,  and  navigated  by  crews  of  which  the 
captain  and  the  majority  of  the  sailors  should  be  Englishmen.  Willing  at 
the  same  time  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  staple  commodity  of 
Virginia,  the  parliament  soon  after  passed  an  act  confirming  all  the  royal 
proclamations  against  planting  tobacco  in  England. 

This  unjust  and  injurious  treatment  kept  alive  in  Virginia  the  attachment 
to  the  royal  cause,  which  was  further  maintained  by  the  emigrations  of  the 
distressed  cavaliers,  who  resorted  in  such  numbers  to^Virgim'a,  that  the 
population  of  the  colony  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  persons  at  the  epoch 
of  the  restoration.  But  CromweU  had  now.  prevailed  over  the  parliament, 
and  held  the  reins  of  ^e  conmionwealth  in  his  vigorous  hands ;  and  though 
the  discontents  of  the  Virginians  were  secretly  inflamed  by  the  sefverity  of. 
his  pdicy  and  the  invidious  distinctions  which  it  evinced,  their  expressioa 
was  repressed  by  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  the  energy  which  he  infused 
into  every  department  of  his  admim'stration ;  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  governors  appointed  by  him,  the  exterior,  at  least,  of  tranquillity 
was  maintained  in  Virginia  till  the  period  of  his  death.  Warmly  attached 
by  similanty  of  reh'gious  and  political  sentiments  to  the  colonists  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Cromwell  indulged  them  with  a  dispensation  from  the  commercial 
laws  of  the  Long  Ptoliament,  while  he  rigorously  exacted  their  observance 
m  Virginia.  The  enforcement  of  these  restrictions  on  the  obnoxious  colo- 
nists, at  a  time  when  England  could  neither  afford  a  sufficient  market  to 
their  produce  nor  an  adequate  supply  to  their  wants,  and  while  Massachu- 
setts enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  advantages  of  which  they  were  deprived, 
strongly  impeached  the  magnanimity  of  the  protector  and  the  feariess 
justice  by  which  he  professed  to  dignify  his  usurped  dominion,  and  proved 
no  less  burdensome  than  irritating  to  the  Virginians.  Such  partial  and 
illiberal  poHcy  subverts  in  the  minds  of  subjects  those  sentiments  which 
fiKilitate  the  administration  of  human  aflairs  and  assure  the  stability  of 
govemmettt,  and  habttoatrs  them  to  ascribe  every  burden  and  restriction 
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which  Tiews  of  public  expediency  may  impose,  to  causej  that  proYoke 
enmity  and  redouble  impatience.  In  the  minds  of  the  Virginians  it  pro* 
duced  not  only  this  evil  habit,  but  other  no  less  unfortunate  consequences ; 
for  retorting  the  dislike  with  which  they  found  themselves  treated,  and 
encoimtering  the  partiality  of  their  adversaries  with  prejudices  equally 
unjust,  they  conceived  a  violent  antipathy  against  all  the  doctrines,  senti- 
ments, and  practices  that  seemed  peculiar  to  the  Puritans,  and  rejected  all 
communication  of  the  knowledge  that  flourished  in  Massachusetts,  from 
hatred  of  the  authority  under  whose  shelter  it  grew,  and  ot'  the  principles 
to  whose  support  it  seemed  to  administer.  At  length  the  disgust  and 
impatience  of  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  could  no  longer  be  restrained. 
Matthews,  the  last  governor  appointed  by  Cromwell,  died  nearly  at  the 
same  period  with  the  protector;  and  the  Virginians,  though  not  yet 
apprized  of  the  full  extent  of  their  detiverance,  took  advantage  of  the  sus- 
pension of  authority  caused  by  the  governor's  demise ;  and  having  forced 
Sir  William  Berkeley  from  his  retirement,  unanimously  elected  him  to 
preside  over  the  colony.  Berkeley  refusing  to  act  under  usurped  authority, 
the  colonists  boldly  erect^  the  royal  standard,  and  proclaimed  Charles  the 
Second  to  be  their  lawful  sovereign ;  thus  venturously  adopting  a  measure 
which,  according  to  aU  appearances,  involved  a  contest  with  the  arms  of 
Cromwell  and  the  whole  resources  of  England.  Happily  foi  the  colony, 
the  distractions  that  ensued  in  England  deferred  the  vengeance  which  the 
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nlmg  powen  had  equal  ability  and  inclinadon  to  inflict  upon  it,  till  the 
sadden  and  anexpected  restoration  of  Charles  to  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tota  coQTerted  their  imprudent  temerity  into  meritorious  senrice,  and 
enabled  the^  safely  to  exult  in  the  singularity  which  they  long  mentioned 
with  triumph,  that  they  had  been  the  last  of  the  British  subjects  who  had 
renounced,  and  the  first  who  had  resumed  their  allegiance  to  the  crown. 

This  display  of  loyalty  was  not  rewarded  by  Charies,  as  the  colonists 
were  entitled  to  expect,  or  as  they,  perhaps,  deserved.  But  the  king, 
though  he  neither  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  settlement,  nor  intro^ 
duced  any  regulation  which  was  very  advantageous  to  its  commerce,  was, 
nevertheless,  sensible  that  the  planters  had  shown  themselves  attached  to 
his  fiunily,  and  spoke  of  their  zeal  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  The 
spirit  which  influeiyced  the  parliament,  however,  was  by  no  means  favour- 
aUe  to  the  American  settlers.  The  restraints  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  their  commerce,  during  the  usurpation,  were  not  removed.  They 
were  even  obliged  to  trade  within  more  narrow  limits.  The  celebrated 
Navigation  Act  was  passed  by  the  Commons :  and  in  this  memorable  sta- 
tute, it  was  ordained,  (12  Car.  2,  c.  181,)  that  no  commodities  should  be 
imported  into  any  foreign  settlement,  unless  in  vessels,  built  either  in 
Kngland  or  its  plantations,  and  manned  with  sailors,  of  whom  three-fourths 
wme  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain :  that  none  but  Englishmen,  bom  or 
naturalized,  should  act  as  merchants  or  factors  in  any  of  the  colonies : 
thai  no  ginger,  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  wool,  indigo,  or  other  articles  enu- 
merated in  the  biU,  should  be  exported  from  the  colonies  to  any  country 
bat  England :  and  (a.  n.  1663)  that  no  European  commodity  should  be 
imported  into  the  colonies  that  had  not  been  Bhipped  in  England^  and  in 
vessels  built  and  manned,  as  has  been  stated  above.  The  Act  of  Naviga- 
lioD,  however,  allowed  the  settlers  in  America  to  export  the  enumerated 
coBimodittes  from  one  plantation  to  another,  without  paying  any  duty : 
\mSL  in  the  year  1672,  they  were  farther  subjected  to  a  tax  equivalent  to 
what  was  paid  by  the  consumers  of  the  same  commodities  in  England. 
In  the  subsequent  transactions  of  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  we 
find  a  perpetual  and  undeviating  effi>rt  on  the  part  of  the  former  to  sup- 
port these  restraints ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  break  through  or 
elude  them. 

As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  what  the  Commons  had  done,  in  passisj^ 
the  Act  of  Navigation,  reached  Virginia,  that  important  statute  was  felt  as 
a  grievance  by  all  the  settlers.  They  petitioned  earnestly  for  relief,  but 
tnthout  eflect.  Murmurs  and  distatis&ction  spread  through  the  colony. 
It  was  openly  maintained,  that  they  ought  to  assert  their  rights  by  force 
ef  anna ;  and  they  wanted  nothing  but  a  leader  to  carry  them  to  all  the 
aztmvagancea  of  actual  rebellion.  This  leader  they  found  in  Nathaniel 
Bmou*  a  nm  of  great  influence  among  the  people ;  eloquent,  ambitioua 
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and  daring.  He  made  application  to  the  goyemor  for  an  official  cordamr 
ation  of  the  popular  election,  offering  to  march  instantly  against  their 
common  foe,  the  Indians.  Berkeley  refused  the  application,  and  com- 
manded the  insurgents  to  disperse. 

But  Bacon  had  advanced  too  far  to  recede.  He  marched  to  Jamestown, 
at  the  head  of  six  hundred  armed  men,  and  surrounding  the  house  whexe 
the  governor  and  council  were  met,  repeated  his  demand.  The  council, 
intimidated  by  the  threats  of  the  multitude,  hastily  made  out  the  desired 
commission,  and  prevailed  upon  the  governor  to  sign  it.  Bacon  imme- 
diately marched  with  his  troops  against  the  Indians ;  but  the  councfl,  now 
relieved  from  their  fears,  declared  the  commission  void,  and  Bacon  a 
rebel.  Enraged  at  this,  he  returned  to  Jamestown,  and  engaged  in  sevend, 
skirmishes  with  the  old  governor,  who,  unsupported,  and  almost  aban- 
doned, had  fled  to  Accomack,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  (he  colony,  where 
he  cdlected  a  few  of  the  well4ifiected  to  oppose  the  insurgents.  James- 
town was  burnt,  the  districts  which  still  adhered  to  the  old  administratioD 
were  laid  waste,  and  the  property  of  the  loyalists  confiscated  by  the  insur- 
gents ;  whose  possessions  were  again,  in  return,  seized  by  Berkeley,  and 
several  of  their  leaders  execi^ted.  Nor  was  Bacon  destitute  of  support  in 
his  new  situation.  Many  of  the  respectable  planters  acknowledged  hoe 
jurisdiction,  and  declared  their  resolution  of  adhering  to  him  with  thdr 
lives  and  fortunes,  till  such  times  as  they  had  an  opportuidty  of  laying 
their  grievances  before  their  sovereign.  Meanwhile,  Berkeley  had  traaa- 
mitted  an  account  of  the  insurrection  to  Europe,  and  a  body  of  ttofupB 
arrived  from  England.    Bat,  just  as  he  was  about  to  take  the  field  widi 
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aD  his  8trengtli»  Bacon  sickeDed  and  diedy  (a.  d.  1677,)  and  his  followers, 
depriTed  of  their  leader,  submitted  without  reluctance  to  the  authority  of 
the  goTenior*  Soon  after,  Colonef  Jefieries  was  appointed  in  the  room  of 
Sir  William  Berkeley ;  and,  from  that  period  to  the  rerolulion  in  1688, 
there  is  scarcely  any  memorable  occurrence  in  the  history  of  Virginia. 

The  administration,  however,  was  still  carried  on  in  the  full  spirit  of 
arbitrary  dominion ;  and  the  Virginians,  though  their  constitution  resem- 
bled that  of  England  in  its  form,  were  so  utterly  unacquainted  with  liberty, 
toat  they  were  deqied  even  the  privilege  of  complaining,  the  last  consola- 
tion of  the*  oppressed :  for  they  were  prohibited  by  a  law,  and  under 
severe  penalties,  ''from  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  governor,  or  defam- 
ing, either  by  words  or  writing,  the  administration  of  the  colony."  (Ro 
bert8on*s  America,  vol.  iii.,  p.  288.)  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  circum 
itaneet,  they  doubled  their  numbers  in  less  than  twenty-eight  years* 
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SETTLEMENT  OF  MARYLAND- 


HE  colony  of  Maryland,  contiguous  to  Virginia,  was 
settled  at  a  later  period.  The  Virginia  company 
considered  themselves  the  real  proprietors  of  this 
territory,  which  was  undoubtedly  covered  by  their 
charter*  But  King  James  L,  who  had  granted  that 
charter,  set  their  claims  aside  in  farour  of  another 
party. 

George  Calvert^  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  held 
several  lucrative  situations,  and  obtained  extensive  grants  of  land  in  Ire- 
ted  and  Newfoundland,  under  James  I. ;  but  having,  in  the  year  1024, 
become  a  Roman'Catholic,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  office  of  secre- 
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tmij  of  state,  and  to  abstain  altogether  from  interfering  in  public  aflairs, 
ike  intolerant  spirit  of  that  dge  prohibiting  the  open  exercise  of  the  Catho- 
lic worship.  It  was  an  age,  however,  of  great  enterprise  as  well  as  of 
religions  intolerance.  The  impulse  towards  maritime  discovery  given  by 
the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies,  had 
not  yet  spent  its  force  ;  and  the  founding  of  settlements,  or  plantations,  as 
they  were  then  called,  in  distant  colonies,  was  pursued  with  great  ardour, 
no  leas  by  the  adventurous  spirits,  who,  in  a  less  pacific  reign,  would  have 
employed  their  energies  in  war,  than  by  those  who  in  vain  sought  for  free- 
dom  of  conscience  at  home,  or  who,  abhorring  the  civil  and  religious 
tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  became  voluntary  exiles  from  the  land  of  their 
biith.  The  Catholics  were  not,  it  is  true,  as  politically  obnoxious  to 
the  couit  of  James  I.  and  his  successor,  as  those  numerous  Protestant 
sectaries  who  are  known  to  us  by  the  common  appellation  of  ''Puritans;" 
bat  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  they  were  regarded  with  feelings  of 
fiuiadcal  hatred.  *  Though  the  plantation  of  Maryland  was  originally  what, 
in  modem  phraseology,  might  be  termed  a  commercial  speculation,  the 
religion  of  its  founder  and  the  political  events  of  the  time  invested  it  with 
the  character  of  a  purely  Catholic  settlement. 

The  French  having  taken  possession  of  a  settlement  in  Newfoundland, 
upon  which  Lord  Baltimore  had  expended  a  very  large  sum  of  money, 
Charles  I.  made  him  a  grant  of  all  that  tract  of  country  which  constitutes  the 
present  state  of  Maryland,  but  he  died  before  the  grant  was  legalized ;  and 
the  patent  or  charter  was  accordingly  made  out  in  the  name  of  his  son  Cecil, 
the  second  Lord  Baltimore.  This  charter  was  dated  June  20th,  1032,  and 
states  in  the  preamble  that  ^  Whereas,  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Cecil 
Calvert,  Baron  of  Baltimore,  of  Longford  in  Ireland,  pursuing  his  father*s 
intenU  and  being  excited  with  a  laudable  Christian  zeal  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  enlargement  of  our  empire  and  domi- 
nions, hath  humbly  besought  leave  of  us,  by  his  own  industry  and  charge, 
to  transfer  an  ample  colony  of  the  English  nation  into  a  certain  coimtry, 
hereafter  to  be  described,  in  part  of  America  not  yet  cultivated  or  planted; 
thoagh  in  some  parts  ihereof  inhabited  by  certain  barbarous  people,  having 
no  knowledge  of  Almighty  Qod,"  dbc.,  &c.  The  charter  goes  on  to 
inrest  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  heirs  with  full  powers  over  the  new  colony, 
''to  be  holders  of  us  and  our  heirs  and  successors  as  of  our  castle  of 
Windsor,  and  in  fee  and  common  soccage,  by  fealty  only,  for  aU  services, 
and  not  m  aqriief  or  by  knight's  service ;  pelding  and  paying,  therefore, 
to  ns,  two  Indian  arrows  of  those  parts  every  year,  on  Blaster  Tuesday, 
and  alao  the  fifth  part  of  all  gold  and  silver  mines  which  shall  hereafter 
be  discovered.'* 

Under  this  charter,  about  two  hundred  persons,  of  respectable  family, 
CBd  moatiy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion   entered'  the  Chesapeake 
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Bay^  in  February,  1634.  Having  puichased  a  tract  of  cuontry  from 
the  natire  Indians',  they  proceeded  to  organize  the  new  colony,  called 
Maryland^  in  honour  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  wife  of  Charles  I. 

Leonard  Calvert,  who  had  been  appointed  the  first  governor  of  the 
colony  and  had  brought  out  the  settlers,  sailed  up  to  Piscataqua,  an  Indian 
settlement,  nearly  opposite  Mount  Vernon,  where  the  chief  received  him 
with  kindness;  saying,  "He  would  not  bid  him  go,  neither  would  he  bid 
him  stay  ;  he  might  use  his  own  discretion."  On  reflection,  he  consi* 
dered  the  place  too  far  up  the  river,  and,  therefore/the  vessel  was  moved 
down  to  a  tributary,  named  then  St.  George*8f  and  now  St.  Mary^k. 
Ascending  it  four  leagues,  he  came  to  a  considerable  Indian  town,  named 
Yoacomoco^  afterwards  called  St.  Marxfn  by  the  colonists ;  and  being  hos- 
pitably received,  as  well  as  pleased  with  the  situation,  he  determined  to 
fix  his  colony  there.  The  Werowannee  accepted  an  invitation  on  boardf 
and  Sir  John  Harvey  having  just  arrived  from  Virginia,  the  chief  was  led 
down  to  the  cabin,  and  seated  at  dinner  between  the  two  governors*  Ab 
alarm  having  spread  among  the  people  on  shore,  that  he  was  detained  aa 
a  prisoner,  they  made  the  banks  echo  with  shouts  of  alarm ;  the  Indian 
ittendants  durst  not  go  to  them,  but  when  he  himself  appeared  on  deck, 
they  were  satisfied.  He  became  so  much  attached  to  the  English  as  to 
declare,  that  if  they  should  kill  him,  he  would  not  wish  his  death  avenged* 
being  sure  that  he  must  have  deserved  his  fiite.    Amid  these  dispositions 
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k  WIS  not  difBcult  to  negotiate  the  formation  of  a  settlement.  For  hatchets* 
noes,  knives,  cloth,  and  other  articles  of  probably  very  small  original  cost, 
the  strangers  not  only  obtained  a  large  tract  of  land,  but  were  allowed  If 
the  inhabitanis  to  occupy  immediately  half  of  their  Tillage,  with  the  com 
growing  adjacent  to  it,  and  at  the  end  of  harvest  werQ  to  receive  the  whole. 
Thus  were  they  at  once  comfortably  established,  without  those  severe 
hardships  which  usually  attend  an  infant  settlement. 

The  kindness  of  the  natives  was  testified  by  their  going  every  day  into 
the  woods  with  the  colonists,  showing  them  where  to  find  game,  joining 
them  in  the  chase,  and  teaching  them  their  own  rude  arts  of  hunting, 
socli  as  disguising  themselves  in  the  skins  of  deer,  and  shooting  from 
uader  this  odd  disguise. 

They  abo  brought  them  supphes  of  venison  and  wild  turkeys,  and  were 
paid  in  knives,  tools,  and  toys.  They  alao  furnished  abundance  of  fish, 
and  taught  the  wives  of  the  colonists  to  make  bread  of  maize. 

This  good  understanding  was  prolonged  for  a  number  of  years ;  but  at 
length,  in  10^  the  emigrants  h^d  the  usual  misfortune  of  ^ing  involved 
in  a  war  with  the  natives.  For  two  years  they  suffered*  all  its  distressing 
aad  harassing  accompaniments,  which,  in  1644,  were  happily  terminated 
by  a  treaty,  the  conditions  of  which,  and  some  acts  of  Assembly  imme* 
fiately  following,  'seem  to  prove  that  the  evil  had  arisen  entirely  from  the 
iBlareBted  proceedings  of  individuals.  The  prohibition  of  kidnapping  the 
Indians,  And  of  sdling  arms  to  them,  show  the  existence  of  these  culpable 
pmctices.    This  peace  was  of  ilong  duration,  and  the  Blaryland  govenn 
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ment  seem,  on  the  whol^  to  have  acted^  more'  laudably  towards  this  race 
than  any  other,  that  of  Penn  excepted. 

The  domestic  administration  was  first  disturbed  by  the  following  painfiri« 
transaction.  Captain  William  Olaybome,  a  man  of  large  property,  aad 
holding  high  offices  in  the  colonial  government,  had  opened  a  omsiderabk 
trade  in  furs,  and  other  articles  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Chesapeake,  and 
eyen  established  a  settlement  on  Kent  Island,  where  he  expended  upwards 
of  six  thousand  pounds.  The  proprietary  forthwith  caUed  upon  him  to 
yield  up  all  these  establishments,  as  lying  within  the  range  of  his  patent. 
Ckybome,  very  little  disposed  to  consent,  referred  the  claim  to  the  council 
of  Virginia,  who  expressed  their  astonishment  that  it  should  ever  hate 
been  even  mentioned.  The  demand  certainly  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  extreme  hardship.  The  captain  some  years  before  had  received  fixMn 
tl^e  king  a  patent  for  trade,  though  not  indeed  for  plantation ;  but  this  last 
object  was  attended  with  such  expense,  hazard,  and  difficulty,  that  not  per- 
mission  merely,  but  ample  encouragement  had  always  been  considered  due 
to  the  undertaker.  That  on  Kent  Island  had  been  fully  sanctioned  by  the 
local  authorities,  within  whose  recognised  limits  it  then  was,  and  the  inha« 
bitants  had  a  right  to  send  two  burgesses  to  the  Assembly.  Situate  near 
the  opposite  coast  of  the  Chesapeake,  it  did  not  materially  interfere  with 
the  new  plantation,  and  ages  must  have  elapsed  before  the  two  could  come 
into  contact. 

The  influence  of  the  proprietary,  however,  was  powerful  at  home.  Hie 
Virginians,  though  they  obeyed  the  order  to  afford  aid  to  the  new  coloniiit8» 
presented  a  strong  remonstrance  on  the  severe  discouragement  and  loss 
sustained  by  the  severing  of  so  fine  a  portion  of  their  territory,  which  they 
had  already  partly  occupied.  By  a  sentence  of  the  Star-chamber,  how- 
ever,  of  5th  July,  1683,  the  members  present  *'  did  think  fit  to  leave  Lcnrd 
Baltimore  to  his  patent,  and  the  other  parties  to  the  course  of  law,  accord- 
ing to  their  desire."  They  ordered,  meanwhile,  that,  *'  thmga  Btmtdmf 
as  they  do^^*  the  planters  on  either  side  shall  have  free  traffic  and  com* 
merce  each  with  the  other, — and  lastly,  that  ^  they  shall  sincerely  enter- 
tain all  good  correspondence,  and  assist  each  other  cm  all  occasions,  in  suoh 
manner  as  becometh  fellow-subjects,  and  members  of  the  same  state.** 
Notwithstanding  this  injunction,  and  another  of  the  same  tenor,  expressly 
relating  to  the  dispute  with  Ckybome,  his  lordship  determined  to  proceed 
to  immediate  extremities.  An  act  of  attainder  was  passed  against  the 
other  in  the  Maryland  Assembly ;  a  hostile  armament  was  fitted  out ;  and 
the  Longtail,  a  merchant  vessel  belonging  to  him,  was  captured,  after  a 
contest  in  which  the  captain  and  several  of  the  crew  were  killed.  This 
was  followed  by  other  encounters ;  and  at  length,  by  a  midnight  assault ; 
the  Isle  of  Kent  was  carried,  and  the  principtl  planters  either  made  pri* 
mmwn  or  forced  to  seek  safety  in  ffight.    • 
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Cbjrbonie,  now  refmiiing  to  Engkod,  kid  his  wrongs  before  die  Vklg^ 
when  Charles,  in  a  letter  to  the  proprietary,  on  the  14th  Jolj,  1688,  ez« 
jfCBSOB  a  strong  and  apparently  a  just  indigniAion.  He  refers  to  a  former' 
eiider  that  Claybome  and  his  associates  **  should  in  no  Hort  be  intermpted 
m  their  trade  or  plantation  by  yon,  but  rather  be  encouraged  to  proceed' 
SiwcrfuHy  in  so  good  a  work ;"  then  adverting  to  the  violences  c(munitted« 
eomnmnds  them  to  cease,  and  that  no  further,  molestation  be  given  to  these 
persons  or  their  agents  till  the  case  should  be  decided. 

On  the  4th  April,  1680,  however,  the  Commissioners  of  I%mtationa 
pronounced  their  decision  in  a  very  difierent  tcme.  They  state  that,  by  the 
admission  of  Claybome,  who  was  present,  his  patent,  which  had  also  beenr 
granted  only  under  the  great  seal  of  Scotland,  was  exclusively  for  tradoy 
net  for  settlement ;  that  the  island  was  admitted  by  him  to  be  within  the 
limits  of  Lord  Baltimore's  patent ;  and  therefore  that  he  had  not  the 
shf^test  claim  to  either.  It  concluded,  *' concerning  the  violences  and 
wrongs  by  the  said  Claybome,  and  the  rest  complained  of,  they  did  now 
abo  declare,  that  they  found  no  cause  at  aU  to  relieve  them,  but  do  leave^ 
both  sides  therein  to  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  J' 

By  what  agency  so  remarkable  a  change  was  eflected  does  not  fully 
appear.  It  is  supposed,  however,  to  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  gretx 
coolest  between  the  king  and  the  parb'ament,  which  was  now  begun,  Clay<f 
borne  embraced  with  zeal  the  popular  side. 

T^e  most  prominent  feature  in  the  internal  management  of  the  colony 
was  the  proclamation  made  of  complete  liberty  of  conscience,  and  worshi]^ 
to  all  sects,  who  acknowledged  the  fundamental  troths  of  Christianity; 
We  have  seen  that  an  assembly  of  the  people  or  their  deputies  was  in 
aome  shape  required  by  the  charter ;  and  this  could  scarcely  have  b^n 
fcnied  to  the  colonists,  after  having  been  sanctioned  both  in  Virginia  and 
New  England.  The  proprietary,  however,  had  secured  the  power  of  eonl 
stinging  this  assembly  in  any  manner  he  pleased,  and,  moreover,  of  mak<< 
iag  laws  quite  binding,  without  their  concurrence.  Besides  .thesis  twd 
ckuses,  he  reserved  also  the  right  of  originating  statutes,  only  requiring 
the  consent  of  the  deputies.  He  accordingly  prepared  and  sent  over  to* 
Maryland  a  complete  code,  expecting,  probably,  under  the  peculiar  oir^ 
eomstanoes,  that  its  acceptance  would  have  been  a  matter  of  course.  Bui 
lheMarylanders,who  showed  always  a  determined  zeal  for  their  franchises^ 
iktew  it  entirely  overboard,  and  prepared  anbther  of  their  own,  which  they 
transmitted  for  his  assent.  In  what  spirit  it  was  received  is  discoverable 
«nly  from  the  fisict  that  no  part  ever  appeared  in  the  records ;  so  that  it 
muMt  have  been  wholly  rejected,  and  probably  with  no  little  indignation! 
How  any  adjustment  took  place  between  riewa  so  widely  discordant,  can* 
not  be  discinctty  traced ;  but^the  freemen  appear  to  have  made  good  theit 
tight  of  originating  laws,  subject  to  the  proprietary's  negative.  '   ^ 
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Im  1698i  an  act  inUoduced  a  new  form  of  repreaentatiTe  AaaemUyY  m- 
sCaad  cf  that  hitherto  formed  hy  the  freemen  in  general*  Lord  Baltimore, 
th&n  araiiing  himaelf  of  the  unlimited  power  given  in  the  charter,  inseite4 
a(  truly  eztmordinaiy  daus^  giving  him  power  to  summon  his  own  friends 
hy  special  writ,  seemingly  without  any  limitation  of  numher*  to  sit  and 
vote  along  with  th^  burgessea*  It  is  obripua  that  lie  bad  thus  full  meana 
of  swam^ng  all  oppotttion,  and  of  dictating  every  measure  of  th^  Assemrk 
bly.  The  burgesses,  accordingly,  soon  complained  that  they  then  had  npl 
even  *'  a  negative,"  to  obtain  which  they  demanded,  that  they  should  sit  in 
one  house,  and  the  Bttltinune  nominees  in  another.  But  the  proprietary 
j^t  a  decided  negative  on  such  a  change.  Under  the  Assembly  thus  mo^ 
delled,  he  was  granted  five  per  cent,  on  tobacco  eKporled;  and  all  the  in^ 
habitants  were  required  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  him. 

Xn  16459  an  insurrection  was  raised,  when  Calvert,  the  governor,  unable« 
il  should  seem,  to  make  even  a  show  of  resistance,  was  obliged  to  flee  into 
Tirginia.  In  about  a  year  and  a  half,  the  original  rule  was  restored  $ 
though  no  detail  is  given  of  the  means.  An  amnesty  and  other  prudent 
measures  restored  tranquillity. 

The  burgesses,  notwithstanding,  continued  to  struggle  lor  that  division 
ynto  two  houses,  by  whidi  only  they  could  obtain  any  real  legislative 
power.  At  last  they  obtained  their  object,  though  at  a  time  which  took 
away  ahnost  all  the  grace  of  the  boon.  It  was  in  the  fatal  year  of  1640^ 
whan  the  republican  party,  completely  triumphant,  had  brought  Charies 
lo  Che  block,  and  the  proprietary  was  /using  all  his  efibrts  to  court,  or  at 
least  to  soothe  its  leader.  In  1660,  an  act  was  ratified,  sanctioning  thia 
new  constitution. 

Lord  Bukimore  began  about  this  time  not  only  to  permit,  but  eamealiy 
lo  invite  Protestant  settlers  from  different  parts  of  America.  One  oljectf  at 
least,  was  to  fill  up  the  popubtion  of  the  colony,  which  was  probably  inr 
anffieient,  at  the  low  rents  exacted,  to  repay  the  expenses  of  settlement*  It 
BOW  derived  small  suppliee  from  emigration,  which,  after  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  great  civil  contest,  ceased  to  flow  into  the  western  settlementa« 
The  Asaranb^  about  this  time  pasaed  an  act  for  peopling  the  cokmy»  and 
ttus  couxse  also  tended  to  conciliate  the  now  triumphant  Puritans  at  home* 
The  New  Enghnders,  however,  to  whom  Uiis  invitation  was  first  addressed^ 
^ fifth  no  temptation  that  way;"  but  the  Yirginian  reformers,  compelled  by 
Ihe  persecutions  of  Berkeley,  and  the  AssemUy,  came  in  large  bodies,  tiHt 
aoeeiding  to  the  assertion,  though  probably  exaggerated,  of  opposite  pai^ 
tiea,  the  Protestant  population  exceeded  the  Catholic.  They  occupied  the 
tanitory  north  of  the  Pstuxent,  and  formed  a  new  county,  named  Severn 
or  Anne  Arundel,  reaching  nearly  to  the  modem  site  of  Baltimore.  Har 
ing  thua  invited  them,  be  probd)ly  intended  they  should  have  full  liberty 
of  worship ;  and  in  1640,  an  act  of  religioua  liberty  was  passed,  which 
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I  to  display  an  impartial  spirit.  Unluckily,  however,  for  the  proprie- 
tary, these  settlers  brought  with  them  the  principles  of  political  liberty, 
which  usually  accompanied  their  religious  profession.  They  were  pre* 
pared  to  own  the  proprietary  as  lord  of  the  soil,  and  to  pay  him  all  his 
does.  But  great  was  their  surprise,  when,  after  much  expense  in  remo- 
val, and  in  cultivating  their  ground,  which  derived  almost  its  whole  vahie 
firam  their  labour,  an  oath  was  presented  to  them,  in  default  of  signiiigr 
whadi,  they  were  to  be  ejected  from  their  lands,  and  banished  from  the 
o^ony.  On  looking  into  it,  they  were  astonished  to  find  no  mention  either 
of  their  rights  or  duties  as  English  subjects ;  but  that  they  were  to  pledge 
ibar  sole  allegiance  to  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  successors,  binding  them- 
tdves  ''to  the  uttermost  of  their  power  to  defend  and  maintain  his  right. 
Me,  interest,  privileges,  rayai  jurisdiction,  prerogative,  proprietary,  and 
dominion.**  This  appeared  **  far  too  high  for  him,  and  strangely  unsttilaUB 
to  the  present  liberty  which  God  h%d  given  to  En^sh  subjects.**  It 
mmk  seemed  quite  incon^tent  with  the  dlegiance  due,  and  which  many 
of  them  had  actually  sworn,  to  the  government  at  home.  They  fek  pec«- 
Enly  reluctant  to  devote  themselves  so  entirely  to  die  support  of  rulers 
vha,  on  their  part,  were  bound  to  countenance  and  uphold  antiehriift 
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They  drew  up,  howerer,  a  modified  oath,  not  anywhere  recorded ;  bot  it 
was  one  which  Stone,  the  governor,  who  never  showed  any  want  of  zeal 
for  his  master's^  interest,  considered  admissible,  and  agreed  to  receive. 
Nevertheless,  when  sent  home,  the  proprietary  indignantly  returned  it, 
ordering  that  the  original  one  should  be  taken,  and  directing  that  those  who 
within  three  months  failed  to  *coroply,  should  immediately  sufier  the  sen- 
tence  of  forfeiture  and  banishment.  Stone,  consulting  his  lordship's  benefit 
by  seeking  to  moderate  his  violence,  did  not  cl\oo8e  to  proceed  to  this  ex« 
tremity,  and  merely  refused  land  to  new  comers  on  any  other  terms*  The 
threat,  however,  was  kept  hanging  over  the  heads  of  all,  and  placed  the 
colony  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  agitation,  which  ill  prepared  it  for  the  crisis 
in  which  it  was  soon  to  be  involved. 

In  the  great  contest  between  the  king  and  the  Commons,  it  cannot  be 
4oubted  that  all  the  partialities  of  Lord  Baltimore  were  on  the  royal  side. 
It  is  even  said,  that  when  Charles  was  at  Oxford,  he  obtained  a  commission 
to  arm  vessels  and  men  against  the  insurgents.  He  felt,  however,  much 
disinclined  to  become  a  martjrr  in  that  monarch's  cause ;  and,  as  soon  as 
his  down&ll  appeared  inevitable,  began  loudly  to  proclaim  his  attachment 
to  the  republicans.  Greene,  his  governor,  having  hastily  proclaimed 
Charles  II.,  was  removed,  and  his  place  supplied  by  Stone,  a  Protestant, 
who  was  stated  tp  be  "always  zealously  afiected  to  the  Parliament." 
His  lordship  boasted  of  the  contrast  of  his  government  to  that  of  Virginia, 
and  the  shelter  afibrded  by  him  to  the  persecuted  Puritans  of  that  colony. 
So  fully  did  he  impress  these  views  on  the  public,  that  the  king,  from 
Breda,  issued  a  commission,  in  which,  branding  him  as  "  visibly  adhering 
tp  the  rebels,  and  admitting  schismatics,  sectaries,  and  other  ill-afilected 
persons  into  his  plantation,"  he  deposed  him,  and  named  Sir  William 
rDavenant  his  successor.  The  latter,  having  collected  a  colony  of  French- 
men, set  sail  for  America,  but  was  taken  by  a  parliamentary  vessel ;  and 
b^ing  condemned  to  death,  he  was  saved  only  by  the  intercession  of  Mil-- 
ton,  who  was  attached  to  him  on  account  of  his  poetical  talents.  The 
ctenmission,  though  it  fidled  wholly  as  to  its  object,  was  industriously 
citoulated  by  Lord  Baltimore,  and  ostentatiously  exhibited  as  a  proof  of 
ids  Hvowed  attachment  to  the  commcxiwealth. 

All  these  particulars  were  brought  carefully  forward  at  the  critical 
,  pUmod  when,  as  formerly  mentioned,  a  commission  was  sent  out  to  reduce 
i  Virginia  under  the  new  government.  His  lordship  states,  that  after  the 
Mune  of  Maryland  had  been  inserted,  the  parliamentary  leaders  were,  by 
•his  representations,  induced  to  expunge  it.  But  he  adds,  that  "somehow 
-or  other"  there  was  afterwards  introduced  "all  the  plantations  within  th'^ 
Bay  of  the  Chesapeake." 

.    T^e  c(Hnmis8ioa  consisted  of  five  members,  two  being  Americans ;  and 
Ml  by  accident  only  one  from  England  (Captain  Curtis)  reached  his  desti<' 
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utniydiey  became  the  majoritf*  Those  two  were  Bennel  and  Clayborne, 
the  demdiamt  fbea  of  the  houae  of  Baltimore;  and  their  influence  waa 
pitetlj  iocieaaed*  when  the  ooe  was  named  goremor  of  Virginia,  and  the 
tAer  appointed  hia  aecretary.  In  the  ciaoae  abore  mentioned  they  fbond 
fall  wanant  to  include  Maryland ;  and  aeeing  no  groond  for  ita  exemption, 
they  treated  with  deriaion  the  profeaaed  zeal  of  the  colony  and  ita  ruler  in 
the  canae  of  libeity.  They  aeooidingly  repaired  thither,  and  began  by 
aXmg  upon  Stone  to  exprnnge  the  king'a  name  from  the  writa,  and  subati 
t«te  tbe  title  then  aaaomed  by  the  parliament,  of  Keepen  of  the  Libertiea 
of  England.**  Tlie  govenior  replied,  that  the  firat  den»nd  waa  impoaaihie, 
ikm  wiito  never  hsving  been  iaraed  in  any  name  hot  that  of  the  propne 
taiy,  withoot  whoae  aathonty  he  did  not  feel  juatified  in  making  aiqr 
Tlie  rianiniaainmira  regarded  thia  e^lanation  aa  rery  nnaat^ 

particalaify  aa  to  the  required 
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oath,  and  the  ruin  which  impended  aver  the  Protestant  settlers  for  lefiismg 
it,  they  determined  upon  an  entire  change  of  govemment  The  other  did 
not  directly  oppose,  but  strongly  remonstrated ;  and  after  a  discussion  of 
some  months,  a  compromise  was  efiected.  Stone  and  one  or  two  other 
leading  men  were  replaced  in  power ;  but  the  subordinate  officers,  par- 
ticularly the  judges,  were  to  continue  as  nominated  by  the  comm&sion. 

Baltimore,  considering  himself  highly  aggrieved  by  these  proceedings, 
presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  he  had  procured 
the  signature  of  twenty  Protestant  proprietors ;  the  Catholics  being  for  the 
present  kept  in  the  back-ground.  He  complained  that  two  members  of 
the  commission,  his  avowed  enemies,  taking  advantage  of  some  ambiguous 
expressions,  which  were  quite  contrary  to  the  intent  of  its  framers,  had 
subverted  his  government,  without  regard  to  his  undoubted  rights,  and 
jjcealous  attachment  to  the  commonwealth.  The  house  immediately 
appointed  a  committee  of  inquiry,  who  presenting  the  facts  of  the  case  as 
they  really  were,  the  house  appears  to  have  seen  no  ground  to  disturb  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  commissioners. 

This  appears  in  fact  to  be  one  of  the  happiest  intervals  in  the  troubled 
history  of  the  colony.  The  proprietary,  however,  indignantly  bore  thia 
limitation  on  his  authority,  and  eagerly  sought  to  regain  his  full  preroga- 
tive. An  opportimity  seemed  to  occur,  when  Cromwell,  secure  in  the 
afiections  of  the  soldiery,  dismissed  the  parliament,  and  centred  the  whole 
power  of  the  state  in  his  own  person.  His  lordship  now  paid  assiduous 
court  to  one  not  indi^rent  to  the  homage. of  men  of  rank,  and  eageriy 
solicited  of  him  the  desired  boon.  We  suspect  he  obtained  at  least  a 
promise  that  he  should  not  be  interfered  with,  though  this  is  discredited  by 
the  opposite  party,  and  the  Protector  did  not  withdraw  any  of  the  powers 
vested  in  the  commissioners ;  but  we  will  soon  produce,  on  the  part  of  this 
extraordinary  person,  such  proofe  of  ignorance  and  carelessness  in  regard 
to  these  colonies,  as  to  make  it  quite  probable  that  he  might  issue  very 
opposite  mandates.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  the  beginning  of  1664,  the  pro- 
prietary sent  to  Stone  strict  directions  forthwith  to  overthrow  every  thing 
that  had  been  set  up  by  the  commissioners;  to  displace  every  officei 
appointed  by  them ;  and  to  seize  and  try  all,  themselves  not  excepted,  who 
should  move  in  support  of  their  system.  The  oath,  in  particular,  was  no 
longer  to  be  trifled  with;  but  all  who  should  not  take  it  within  three 
months  were  to  be  rigorously  ejected.  The  agent  immediately  proceeded 
to  put  those  orders  in  execution,  with,  it  is  said,  a  violence  and  impeto* 
osity  which  he  had  not  formerly  displayed. 

The  Protestants  complained,  and  the  deputies,  who  lent  no  nnwiliing 
ear  to  their  complaints,  sent  orders  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  authorities  thus 
unwarrantably  set  up.  Tet  they  seem  not  to  have  been  in  haste  to  inter- 
fere  personally     Bennet,  it  is  alfeged,  had  receiTed  a  letter  from  Cramwott* 
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ogiag  him  to  preserve  peace,  and  containing  perhaps  other  equivocal 
•xpiessions*  They  endeavoured  by  an  anucable  correspondence  to  induce 
Stooe  to  desist.  But  when  the  three  months  elapsed  without  success,  and 
matters  were  becoming  always  more  urgent,  they  resolved  no  longer  to 
delay.  So  confident,  indeed,  wefe  they  of  support  in  the  colony,  that,  in 
June,  1654,  they  set  sail  in  an  open  boat,  with  only  two  rowers,  and  landed 
at  Patuient.  Learning  that  Stone  was  determined  to  resist,  and  even  if 
possihle  to  seize  their  persons,  they  published  a  declaration  virtually 
deposing  him«  by  ordering  that  the  government  should  be  administered 
sdely  in  the  name  of  the  Protector.  Finding  themselves  soon  at  the  head 
of  a  strong  body  of  armed  Protestants,  they  advanced  upon  the  governor, 
who  was  using  every  effort  to  assemble  an  army  of  Romanists.  They 
were  mustered,  however,  with  difficulty,  and  in  small  numbers,  and,  says 
Hammond,  "they  importunately  advised  him  not  to  fight.*'  With  an 
inade<iuate  body  of  men  tendering  such  advice,  and  the  dread  of  reinforce- 
jneots  from  Virginia,  he  considered  resistance  quite  hopeless.  He  decliiied 
any  part  in  altering  or  modifying  the  government,  but,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  effiasion  of  blood,  simply  resigned  it  into  the  hands  of  Bennet  and 
Claybome ;  who,  placing  it  under  ten  local  commissioners,  of  whom  the 
chief  were  Fuller  and  Preston,  departed  for  Virginia. 

The  Protestnnts,  thus  completely  triumphant,  did  not  use  their  victory 
with  the  moderation  which,  indeed,  was  rather  to  be  desired  than  expected. 
Bennet  and  Claybome,  in  a  platform  of  government,  published  22d  July, 
1654,  deprived  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  elective  franchise ;  and  the 
next  Assembly,  exclusively  Protestant,  passed  an  act  that  none  who  pro- 
fessed the  popish  reb'^on  could  be  protected  in  the  province  by  the  laws 
of  England  fbimerly  established,  and  yet  unrepealed ;  and  the  freedom  of 
worship  was  not  extended  "  to  popery  or  prelacy,  or  to  such  as,  under  the 
profession  of  Christ,  practised  licentiousness."  While  we  must  join  in 
the  general  Censure  of  this  conduct,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  In 
those  days  the  toleration  of  popery  scarcely  existed,  and  would  even  have 
been  considered  criminaL  Milton,  an  avowed  and  zealous  advocate  of 
religious  freedom,  did  not  extend  it  to  them.  The  measure  was  a  most 
unhappy  one,  in  a  colony  founded,  and  still  to  so  great  an  extent  occupied 
by  Romanists.  We  find,  indeed,  no  mention  of  any  actual  expulsion,  or 
even  interruption  of  worship ;  but  they  wore  placed  in  a  degraded  condi- 
tiop,  which  they  were  not  likely  to  brook.  The  arrangement  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  peace  of  the  settlers,  and  soon  gave  rise  to  the  most  violent 
conflict  yet  waged  between  Englishmen  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Hie  Catholics,  notwithstanding  the  favour  shown  to  their  religion,  had 
displayed  towards  the  proprietary  government  an  apathy  with  which  Ham 
mood  vehemently  reproaches  them.     They  had  seen  it  three  times  sub- 

Tntad.  without  lifUng  an  arm  in  its  defence ;  but  now  they  were  driven 
"    '  it 
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as  if  it  were  by  main  force  into  its  ranks.  Stone,  taunted  by  die  propria 
tary  with  bis  former  timidity,  and  warned  that,  without  a  greater  display 
of  energy,  another  would  forthwith  take  his  place,  now  summoned  the 
Catholics,  and  all  others  attached  to  the  Baltimore  government,  to  rally 
round  him.  They  obeyed  with  unwonted  alacrity,  and  he  soori  saw  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  greater  force  than  had  ever  before  been  mustered  in 
Maryland.  With  the  consciousness  of  strength  seems  to  haye  grown  an 
indifference  to  persuasiye  measures,  and  a  disposition  to  carry  all  by  main 
force.  The  first  object  was  to  po)3sess  the  records  then  deposited  at 
Patuxent.  Hammond  boasts,  that  proceeding  thither  in  a  boat  with  enly 
three  rowers,  he  ventured  among  these  "sons  of  thunder,"  and  carried 
off  the  deeds  without  opposition.  The  Catholic  force  soon  possessed 
themselves  of  the  whole  district,  and  advanced  upon  the  mainhold  of  the 
adverse  party,  at  Providence,  in  Anne  Arundel. 

The  Protestants  appear  to  have  been  taken  very  much  by  surprise,  and 
without  any  of  those  precautions  which  a  prudent  foresight  would  have  dic- 
tated. The  deepest  alarm  is  said  to  have  been  felt  at  the  advance  of  this 
overwhelming  force,  coming,  as  was  reported,  with  the  determination  to 
kill  men,  women,  and  children.  Their  letters,  preserved  by  Heamans,  do 
not  breathe  any  thing  of  a  violent  or  imperious  spirit.  The  commission- 
ers, in  their  first  address  to  Stone,  declared  that  if  he  would  make  known 
his  authgrity,  he  should  not  be  opposed  or  disturbed  in  the  least  degree ; 
that  they  had  no  wish  to  retain  a  power  to  which  they  felt  themselves 
unequal,  and  were  ,  ready  to  submit  to  any  government  which  God  might 
place  over  them.  They  received,  it  is  said,  no  answer,  but  what  tended  to 
make  them  desperate.  According  to  Strong,  the  adverse  leaders  laid  their 
hands  on  their  swords,  intimating  that  these  gave  authority  sufficient,  and 
would  carry  all  before  them.  On  the  return  of  the  messengers,  the  people 
assembled,  and  as  the  panic  still  prevailed,  they  were  induced  to  make  a 
very  humble  proposal.  It  was  agreed  that  Stone  should  resxmie  the  go- 
vernment, on  condition  of  ruling  them  as  English  subjects,  of  granting  an 
'  amnesty  for  former  acts,  and  a  permission  that  any  one  who  desired  it 
might  leave  the  coimtry  without  injury  to  his  property.  As  soon  as  this 
proposal  was  sent,  they  repented  having  gone  so  far ;  however,  no  result 
followed.  The  boat  which  conveyed  the  message  met  the  expedition 
rapidly  advancing,  partly  along  the  coast,  partly  in  vessels  by  sea.  The 
barge  and  crew  were  seized,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  message ;  but 
two  persons  escaped  and  brought  this  intelligence. 

The  Protestants  now  formed  a  decisive  resolution  to  conquer  or  die.  As 
a  large  trader,  well  armed,  was  at  that  time  lying  in  the  Severn,  Fuller  deh- 
vered  a  summons  to  Heamans,  the  captain,  and  fastened  another  to  the 
main-mast,  calling  upon  him  to  defend  the  Protector's  government ;  a  man- 
date which  he  was  nothing  loath  to  obey.    His  crew  also  expressed  an 
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eager  disposition  "to  make  the  Protestant  cause  their  own.'*  Stone^ 
anxioiis  to  detach  him,  sent  a  letter,  stating  that  he  had  enclosed  a  petition 
with  the  Protector's  order  upon  it ;  hut  there  was  no  such  enclosure ;  and 
though  the  messenger  declared  he  had  seen  the  document,  *this  assurance 
was  not  considered  a  sufficient  ground  to  act  upon. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  March,  the  alarm  was  given,  and  the  Catholic 
armament,  with  drums  heating  and  colours  flying,  was  seen  entering  the  broad 
estuary  of  the  Severn.  The  seamen  eagerly  asked  permission  to  fire,  but 
Heamans  restrained  them  till  he  could  hail  the  advancing  foe,  and  endeavour 
to  persuade  them  to  desist.  As  they  paid  no  regard  to  him,  he  gave  the 
word,  and  when  the  balls  began  to  play,  they  retreated,  exclaiming,  "  round- 
headed  rogues !"  and  ran  into  a  creek,  where  they  disembarked.  Next 
morning,  they  were  seen  marching  along  the  coast,  two  hundred  and  ^hy 
strong,  while  the  Protestants,  only  one  hundred  and  seven  in  number, 
having  chnsen  probably  an  advantageous  position,  determined  to  make  their 
final  stand.  Heamans  lent  them  a  pair  of  colours,  and  though  he  did  not 
leave  his  ship,  afibrded,  doubtless,  all  the  aid  in  his  power.  They  profess, 
however,  not  to  have  attacked,  but  left  still  an  opening  for  amicable  adjust- 
ment ;  but  the  assailants  having  poured  in  a  fire,  which  wounded  several^ 
the  signal  was  given  to  close.  The  two  parties  rushed  upon  edch  other, 
with  the  cry,  on  one  side,  of  "God  is  our  strength  ;'*  on  the  other,  "Hey 
for  St.  Mary."  The  contest  was  brisk,  but  short.  Victory  soon  decided 
8o  completely  in  favour  of  the  Protestants,  that  the  whole  opposite  army, 
with  the  exception  of  five,  were  either  killed  or  taken.  Stone  himself, 
with  his  principal  officers,  were  among  the  captives.  All  the  boats,  artil- 
lery, and  baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  who  boast  also  of  an 
extensive  capture  of  beads,  relics,  and  other  "  trash  in  which  they  trusted." 

The  conquerors  are  accused  of  a  cruel  intention  to  put  to  death  the 
governor,  with  some  of  the  leading  men,  who  were  saved  by  the  humane 
interposition  of  the  fen^jales ;  but  the  authors  on  their  side  make  no  men- 
tion of  such  a  design.  Heamans  describes  "  the  religious,  humble,  and 
holy  rejoicing  which  followed,"  as  the  most  interesting  scene  he  had  ever 
witnessed. 

The  Protestants  were  thus  again  triumphant ;  yet,  immediately,  there 
arose  another  alarm.  About  the  same  time  that  the  proprietary  despatched 
hia  last  imperious  mandate,  Cromwell,  who,  we  suspect,  had  sanctioned  itt 
wrote  to  Bennet,  strongly  censuring  him  for  having  gone  into  Baltimore' i 
plantation,  in  Maryland,  and  countenancing  some  people  there  in  opposing 
his  government.  He  ordered  him  to  forbear  such  interference,  and  leave 
the  boundaries  of  the  two  colonies  to  be  fixed  by  the  decision  of  the  authori- 
ties at  home.  Another  mandate  is  quoted  as  having  been  sent  to  the  go- 
vernor and  council,  "not  to  meddle  in  the  business  that  hath  happened 
between  the  men  ot  Severn  and  Lord  Baltimore's  officers ;  but  to  leave  thai 
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afiair  to  be  settled  by  the  ^Commissioners  of  the  Parliament.* "  It  woald 
be  difficult  to  display  grosser  ignorance  on  any  subject  than  is  here  mani« 
fested. .  He  did  not  know  that  ther  conunissioners  and  the  rulers  of  Vir- 
ginia were  the  same  persons,  but  supposed  that  they  interposed  in  the  latter 
capacity,  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  that  settlement,  and  that  the  chief 
dispute  respected  the  boundaries  between  it  and  Maryland. 

The  Baltimore  party,  however,  now  published  these  documents,  an- 
nouncing to  their  antagonists,  that  they  were  rebels  against  one  who  would 
not  suffer  his  power  to  be  defied  with  impunity  ;  and  the  colony  remained 
some  time  in  a  state  of  extreme  agitation.  Pains,  however,  were  now 
doubtless  taken  to  explain  to  him  the  real  state  of  the  case.  We  suspect, 
too,  that,  amid  the  deep  interest  excited  in  England  by  the  late  contest,  the 
public  voice,  especially  among  his  own  party,  would  declare  itself,  perhaps, 
with  extreme  force  on  the  Protestant  side.  Heamans,  even  while  implicitly 
referring  the  question  to  his  decision,  intimates  a  trust,  that  he  ^'hath  pro- 
vided better  governors  for  the  people  of  God  than  professed  enemies  of 
the  truth,  and  that  hunt  after  the  innocent."  We  find  him,  next  Septem- 
ber, writing  an  angry  letter,  not  owning  his  own  ignorance,  but  telling  the 
commissioners,  **that  they  had  mistaken  his  meaning,  as  if  he  would  have 
had  a  stop  put  to  their  proceedings  for  settling  the  civil  government, 
whereas  he  only  intended  to  prevent  any  violence  to  be  offered  to  Virginia, 
with  regard  to  bounds ;  they  being  now  under  consideration. 

HE  Protestant  governors  were  thus  relieved 
from  present  apprehension,  but  they  had  placed 
the  colony  in  a  false  position,  under  which  tran- 
quillity could  not  be  permanent.  At  this  crisis 
a  new  character  appeared  on  the*  scene.  Josiah 
Fendall,  who  had  actively  supported  Stone,  now 
rallied  round  him  the  Catholic  and  proprietaiy 
interests.  He  thereby  raised  an  insurrection,  the 
events  of  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  re- 
markable, and  are  nowhere  given  in  detail; 
but  it  was  not  put  down  without  difficulty. 
Lord  Baltimore  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  exertions,  that  he  sent  to 
him  a  commission  as  governor ;  and  thus  armed,  after  some  farther  efforts, 
he  obtained  possession  of  the  Catholic  district  of  St.  Mary,  while  the  Pro- 
testants still  ruled  in  their  own  territory.  After  some  time  he  had  the  ad- 
dress to  bring  about,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1658,  an  arrangement  by  which 
he  and  his  master  were  acknowledged  throughout  the  whole  colony. 
Freedom  of  worship,  equal  privileges,  relief  from  the  obnoxious  oath,  and 
.  permission  to  retain  arms,  appear  to  have  been  the  basis  of  this  agreement, 
by  which  the  jarring  elements  that  had  distracted  the  plantation  were  for 
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tome  time  happily  composed.    But  the  political  wheel,  now  rapidly  reyolT- 
ing,  soon  bioaght  round  another  reyolution. 

Li  March,  1660,  news  arrived  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  U.,  when  the 
Assembly,  recollecting  probably  the  indignation  of  that  prince  against  Lord 
Baltimore,  his  deposition,  and  the  appointment  of  another  governor,  imagined' 
that  an  opportunity  was  afibrded  for  emancipating  themselves  altogether 
firam  his  rule,  and  becoming  free  as  a  royal  colony.  They  met  and  declared, 
that  no  power  should  be  recognised  in  Maryland  except  their  own  and  the 
king's.  The  council,  with  the  authority  by  which  they  had  been  nominated, 
were  entirely  set  aside ;  though  the  place  of  governor  was  stiU  tendered  to  Fen- 
dall,  on  condition  ofhis  holding  it  in  the  name  of  the  Assembly.  Ambitious 
of  retaining  his  station,  and  reckoning  probably  that  he  owed  it  rather  to 
his  own  energy  and  popularity,  than  to  the  proprietary's  favour,  he  ac- 
cepted the  ofier. 

These  steps  were  premature  and  inconsiderate.  Baltimore,  who  was  a 
skilful  courtier,  soon  persuaded  Charles  of  what  was  doubtless  the«  truth, 
that  all  his  real  partialities  had  been  for  the  royal  cause,  and  his  repubUcan 
profession  made  merely  under  the  urgency  of  pohtical  circumstances.  He 
therefore  soon  obtained  the  full  restoration  of  his  chartered  privileges ;  and 
Philip  Calvert,  his  brother,  was  sent  out  to  assume  the  government.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  resist  him.  All  the  services  of  Fendall  were  now 
cancelled :  he  was  brought  to  trial  and  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  but, 
instead  of  capital  punishment,  was  merely  fined,  and  declared  incapable  of 
ever  holding  office.  Considering  his  influence  with  the  people,  it  might 
perhaps  have  been  wiser  to  treat  leniently  an  oflfence  conunitted  imder  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  than  thus  provoke  the  enmity  of  one  who  could 
render  i(  formidable. 

Thus  began  the  second  period  of  Lord  Baltimore's  government,  respect- 
ing which  we  have  only  scattered  and  imperfect  notices,  whose  tenoc  as 
before,  is  very  contradictory.  According  to  one  party,  his  rule  was  beyond 
example  mild,  tolerant,  and  beneficent,  such  as  ought  to  have  rendered 
Maryland  an  earthly  paradise.  On  the  other  side,  fresh  charges  are  made 
of  domineering  tyranny  and  covert  persecution.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  the 
people  showed  little  sense  of  their  alleged  happiness ;  that  much  dissatis- 
foction  existed ;  and  that  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  shake  off  the 
yoke.  The  discontents  are  indicated  by  the  severe  laws  against  those  who 
divulged  fidse  news  or  stirred  up  opposition  to  the  governor,  who  were  to 
be  ponished  with  whipping,  boring  the  tongue,  imprisonment,  exile,  and 
even  death. 

Lord  Effingham,  though  a  £igh  partisan  of  authority,  describes  Maryland 
as  threatening  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  imputes  the  blame  to  the  proprietary. 
Heavy  complaints  were  kid  before  the  English  government  of  the  slender 
provision  for  Protestant  worship,  as  well  as  of  the  partiaUty  shown  to  Ca- 
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diolics  in  the  distribution  ot  offices ;  but  the  notices  on  the  subject  are  so 
slight  and  partial,  tha^  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  positive  judgment.  The 
Cluakers,  so  severely  persecuted  everywhere  else,  had  gone  thither  in  con- 
9iderable  numbers ;  but  though  not  molested  as  to  their  worship,  little  indul« 
gence  was  shown  to  their  scruples  in  respect  to  military  and  other  public 
services. 

A  considerable  emigration,  however,  continued  to  take  place,  particularly 
of  the  labouring  class,  who,  on  coming  under  indentures  for  a  term  of  yearsi 
bad  the  expenses  of  their  voyage  defrayed.  The  more  opulent  classes,  as 
in  Virginia,  found  their  incomes  depressed  by  the  low  value  of  tobacco ; 
but  they  rendered  the  evil  less  oppressive  by  bearing  it  more  patiently,  and 
making  no  foolish  attempts  to  relieve  it  by  renouncing  or  suspending  the 
culture.  The  commercial  monopoly,  and  the  duties  on  their  produce,  also 
pressed  hard  on  them ;  and  upon  these  points  the  pipprietary  and  the  king 
were  involved  in  a  warm  controversy. 

In  the  year  1682,  William  Penn  arrived  in  America,  when  an  interview 
took  place  between  him  and  Lord  Baltimore,  in  the  hope  of  effecting  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  territories.  But 
so  inconsistent  were  the  claims,  and  so  little  was  either  party  inclined  to 
yield  to  the  other,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  adjust  them  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  both ;  and  by  Penn's  interest  at  court,  he  caused  it  to  bo 
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adjudged  that  the  disputed  district  should  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts* 
one  of  which  was  appropriated  to  himself  and  the  other  to  Lord  Baltimore. 
The  part  thus  dismembered  from  Maryland,  constitutes  the  territory  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  the  present  state  of  Delaware. 

The  rebellion  of  Bacon,  in  Virginia,  with  the  popish  plot  and  other  dis- 
turbances in  England,  encouraged  the  discontented  party  to  aim  at  another 
change.  The  movement  was  in  the  Protestant  interest ;  and  Fendall,  being 
its  leader,  may  be  suspected  as  not  unwilling  to  seek  power  imder  any  ban- 
ners. Very  few  details  are  given  ;  but  it  appears  that  he  and  his  accom- 
pUce  Coode  were  suddenly  apprehended.  He  was  fined  forty  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco,  imprisoned  for  non-payment,  and  banished  from  the 
colcmy.  Lord  Baltimore  might  have  expected  favour  imder  the  Catholic 
rule  of  James  II.;  but  that  monarch,  preferring  arbitrary  power  to  every 
other  consideration,  and  having  determined  to  reduce  the  charters  of  all  the 
ccrfonies,  ordered  proceedings  to  be  commenced  against  that  of  Maryland* 
which  were  only  arrested  by  his  expulsion  from  the  .throne.  This  event, 
however,  did  not  ultimately  avail  the  proprietary.  After  the  Revolution, 
his  officers  were  accused  of  dela3ring  to  proclaim  William  and  Mary  ;  and 
the  Protestants,  inspired  with  new  courage,  rose  in  arms,  overturned  his 
government  with  the  usual  facihty,  and  established  a  provisional  one.  In 
their  defence,  they  published  a  statement,  urging  the  often-repeated  charges 
of  civQ  tyranny  and  covert  persecution. 

William,  who  doubtless  had  an  interest  in  favour  of  the  insurgents,  gave 
his  entire  sanction  to  their  proceedings,  and  took  the  government  into  his 
own  hands.  After  a  short  tenure  by  Andres,  it  was  directed  during  six 
years  by  Nicholson,  who,  on  the  whole,  g^ve  satisfaction.  The  Protestants 
considered  their  wrongs  as  redressed,  nor  do  we  hear  of  any  complaints 
from  the  opposite  party.  Under  the  successive  administrations  of  Blackeoo 
ton,  Seymour,  Corbet,  and  Hunt,  the  province  continued  tranquil  and  con- 
tented. In  1716,  the  inheritance  having  fallen  to  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore, 
who  professed  the  Protestant  religion,  George  I.  was  induced  to  restore  his 
patent,  which  continued,  tiil  the  Revolution,  in  the  hands  of  the  family.  It 
was  first  ruled  by  B.  Leonard  Calvert,  a  rebition  of  the  proprietary,  who 
was  succeeded  in  1732,  by  Samuel  Ogle.  The  colony  continuing  to  flourish, 
received  a  large  accession  of  Presbyterians  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  who, 
after  settling  in  Pennsylvania,  sold  their  possessions  and  removed  to  this 
more  favourable  climate. 


THE  PILGRIMS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

^UR  Anierican  histonans  hare  given  this  title  to  the 
Puritans^  who  settled  the  Old  Plymouth  coloBy, 
afterwards  incrorpomted  with  Massachusetts,  The 
PilErrims  having  left  England  to  avoid  persecution 
for  their  religious  opinions,  had  settled  at  Ley  den. 
in  Holland,  when,  becoming  uneasy  at  the  appre* 
hension  of  losing  their  nationality  among  the  Dutch,  they  detennined  to 
establish  a  Puritan  colony  in  America.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
legal  sanction  to  their  proceedings,  they  deemed  it  necessary  to  have  a 
patent  from  the  Virginia  Company,  and  agents  for  this  purpose  were 
chosen  and  despatched  to  England.  One  of  these  agents  was  John  Car' 
vtr^  who  afterwards  became  governor  of  the  Plymouth  colony. 

The  business  of  the  agency  was  long  delayed  by  the  discontents  and 
factions  in  the  Company  of  Virginia,  by  the  removal  of  their  former  trea- 
surer. Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  the  enmity  between  him  and  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys,  his  successor.  At  length,  a  patent  was  obtained,  under  the  Com- 
pany's seal ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  some  friends,  it  was  taken  in  the  name 
of  John  Wineoh^  a  religious  gentleman,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the 
Countess  of  Lincoln,  who  intended  to  accompany  the  adventurers  to  Ame- 
rica. This  patent  and  the  proposals  of  Thomas  Weston,  of  Londcm,  mer- 
chant, and  other  persons  who  appeared  friendly  to  the  design,  were  carried 
to  Leyden  in  the  autumn  of  1619,  for  the  consideration  of  the  people. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  a  plan  forming  for  a  new  council  in  the  West 
of  England,  to  superintend  the  plantation  and  fishery  of  North  Virginia^ 
the  name  of  which  was  changed  to  New  England.  To  this  expected 
establishment,  Weston  and  the  other  merchants  began  to  incline,  chiefly 
from  the  hope  of  present  gain  by  the  fishery.    This  caused  some  ember 
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raasment,  and  a  variety  of  opinions ;  but,  considering  tliat  the  council  for 
New  England  was  not  yet  incorporated,  and  that  if  they  should  wait  for 
that  event,  they  might  be  detained  another  year,  before  which  time  the 
war  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Spaniards  might  be  renewed,  the  majority 
concluded  to  take  the  patent,  which  had  been  obtained  from  the  Company 
of  South  Virginia,  and  emigrate  to  some  place  ^ear  Hudson's  river,  which 
was  within  their  territory." 

Hie  next  spring,  1620,  Weston  himself  went  over  to  Leyden,  where 
the  people  entered  into  articles  of  agreement  with  him,  both  for  shipping 
and  money,  to  assist  in  their  transportation.  Carver  and  Cushman  were 
again  sent  to  London,  to  receive  the  money  and  provide  for  the  vojrage. 
When  they  came  there,  they  found  the  other  merchants  so  very  penurious 
and  severe,  that  they  were  obliged  to  consent  to  some  alteration  in  the 
articles ;  which,  though  not  relished  by  their  constituents,  yet  were  so 
strongly  insisted  on,  that  without  them  the  whole  adventure  must  have 
been  frustrated. 

The  articles,  with  their  amendments,  were  these :  \ 

^1.  The  adventurers  and  planters  do  agree,  that  every  person  that 
goeth,  being  sixteen  years  old  and  upward,  be  rated  at  ten  pounds ;  and 
that  tea  pounds  be  accounted  a  single  share. 

**%,  That  he  that  goeth  in  person,  and  fumisheth  himself  out  with  ten 
pounds,  either  in  money  or  other  provisions,  be  accounted  as  having 
twenty  pounds  in  stock,  and  in  the  division  shall  receive  a  double  share. 

**8.  The  persons  transported  and  the  adventurers  shall  continue  their 
joint  stock  and  partnership,  the  space  of  seven  years,  except  some  unex- 
pected impediments  do  cause  the  whole  Company  to  agree  otherwise; 
during  which  time,  all  profits  and  benefits  that  are  gotten  by  trade,  traffic, 
trucking,  working,  fishing,  or  any  other  means,  of  any  other  person  or 
persons,  shall  remain  still  in  the  common  stocky  until  the  division. 

''4.  That  ait  their  coming  there,  they  shall  choose  out  such  a  number 
of  fit  persons,  as  may  furnish  their  ships  and  boats,  for  fishing  upoh  the 
sea;  employing  the  rest,  in  their  several  faculties,  upon  the  land;  as 
building  houses,  tilling  and  planting  the  ground,  and  making  such  com- 
modities as  shall  be  most  useful  for  the  colony. 

"6.  That,  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years,  the  capital  and  profits,  viz., 
the  houses,  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  be  equaUy  divided  among,  the  ad- 
venturers ;  if  any  debt  or  detriment  concerning  this  adventtire* 

**  6.  Whosoever  cometh  to  the  colony  hereafter,  or  putteth  any  thing 
into  the  stock,  shall,  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years,  be  allowed  proportion- 
ally to  the  time  of  his  so  doing. 

**7.  He  that  shall  carry  his  wife,  or  children,  or  servants,  shall  be 


*  Here  fomethiiig  seems  to  be  wanting  which  cannot  now  be  supplied. 
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allowed  for  every  person,  now  aged  sixteen  years,  and  upwards,  a  singlo 
share  in  the  diyision ;  or  if  he  provide  them  necessaries,  a  douhle  share ; 
or  if  they  he  hetween  ten  years  old  and  sixteen,  then  two  of  them  to  be 
reckoned  for  a  person,  both  in  transportation  and  division. 

*'8.  That  such  children  as  now  go,  and  are  under  ten  years  of  age, 
have  no  other  share  in  the  division  than  fiily  acres  of  unmanured  land. 

*'  9.  That  such  persons  as  die  before  the  seven  years  be  expired,  their 
executors  to  have  their  parts  or  shares,  at  the  division ;  proportionally  to 
the  time  of  their  life  in  the  colony. 

"  10.  That  all  such  persons  as  are  of  the  colony,  are  to  have  meat, 
drink,  and  ajpparel  out  of  the  common  stock  and  goods  of  the  said 
colony." 

The  difference  between  the  articles  as  first  agreed  on,  and  as  finally 
concluded,  lay  in  these  two  points. 

1.  In  the  former,  it  was  provided,  that  "the  houses  and  lands  improved, 
especially  the  gardens  and  home-fields,  should  remain  undivided,  wholly 
to  the  planters  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years ;"  but  in  the  latter,  the  houses 
and  lands  were  to  be  equally  divided. 

2.  In  the  former,  the  planters  "were  allowed  two  days  in  the  week,  for 
their  own  private  employment,  for  the  comfort  of  themselves  and  families, 
especially  such  as  had  them  to  take  care  for."  In  the  latter,  this  article 
was  wholly  omitted. 

*  On  these  hard  conditions,  and  with  this  small  encouragement,  the  pil- 
grims of  Leyden,  supported  by  a  pious  confidence  in  the  Supreme  Dis- 
poser  of  all  things,  and  animated  by  a  fortitude,  resulting  from  the  steady 
principles  of  the  religion  which  they  professed,  determined  to  cast  them^ 
selves  on  the  care  of  Divine  Providence  and  embark  for  America. 

With  the  proceeds  of  their  own  estates, 
put  into  a  common  stock,  and  the  assist-* 
ance  of  the  merchants,  to  whom  they 
had  mortgaged  their  labour  and  trade  for 
seven  years,  two  vessels  were  provided. 
One  in  Holland,  of  sixty  tons,  called  the 
Speedwell,  commanded  by  a  Captain 
Reynolds,  which  was  intended  to  trans* 
port  some  of  them  to  America,  and  there 
to  remain  in  their  service  one  year,  for 
fishing  and  other  uses.  Another  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  tons,  called  the  Mayflower,  was  chartered  by  Mr. 
Cushman,  in  London,  and  sent  round  to  Southampton,  in  Hampshire, 
whither  Mr.  Carver  went  to  superintend  her  equipment.  This  vessel  was 
commanded  by  a  Captain  Jones,  and  aAer  discharging  her  passengers  in 
America,  was  to  return  to  England.    Seven  hundred  pounds  sterling  were 
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eq)ended  in  provisions  and  stores,  and  other  necessary  preparations ;  and 
the  Talue  of  the  trading  venture  which  they  earned,  was  seventeen  hun- 
.  dred  poonds.  Mr.  Weston  came  fxom  London  to  Southampton,  to  see 
them  despatched.  The  Speedwell,  with  the  passengers,  having  arrived 
there  bom  Leyden,  and  the  necessary  officers  being  chosen  to  govern  the 
peojde,  and  take  care  of  the  provisions  and  stores  on  the  voyage ;  both 
ships,  carrying  one  himdred  and  twenty  passengers,  sailed  from  South- 
amptoQ  on  the  5th  day  of  August,  1620. 

They  had  not  sailed  many  leagues  down  the  channel,  before  Reynolds^ 
inaster  of  the  Speedwell,  complained  that  his  vessel  was  too  leaky  to  pro- 
ceed. Both  ships  then  put  in  at  Dartmouth,  where  the  Speedwell  was 
searched  and  repaired ;  and  'the  workmen  judged  her  sufficient  for  the 
voyage.  On  the  twenty-first  of  August,  they  put  to  sea  again ;  and,  hav- 
ing sailed  in  company  about  one  hundred  leagues,  Reynolds  renewed  his 
complaints  against  his  ship  ;  declaring,  that  by  constant  pumping  he  could 
scarcely  keep  her  above  water;  on  which,  both  ships  again  put  back  to 
Efymouth.  Another  search  was  made,  and  no  defect  appearing,  the  leaky 
condition  of  the  ship  was  judged  to  be  owing  to  her  general  weakness,  and 
die  was  pronounced  unfit  for  the  voyage.  About  twenty  of  the  passen- 
gers went  on  shore.  The  others,  with  their  provisions,  were  roceived  on 
boud  the  Mayflower ;  and,  on  the  sixth  of  September,  the  company,  con** 
listing  of  one  hundred  and  one  passengers,  (besides  the  ships*  officers  and 
ciew,)  took  their  last  leave  of  England,  having  consumed  a  whole  month 
in  these  vexations  and  expensive  delays. 

The  trae  causes  of  these  misadventures  did  not  then  appear.  One  was, 
that  the  Speedwell  was  overmasted ;  which  error  being  remedied,  the  vessel 
aA^rwards  made  several  safe  and  profitable  voyages.  But  the  principal 
caoae  was  the  deceit  of  the  master  and  crew ;  who  having  engaged  to  re- 
main a  whole  year  in  the  service  of  the  colony,  and  apprehending  hard 
hte  in  that  employment,  wero  f^ad  of  such  an  excuse  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  bargain. 

Hie  Mayflower,  Jones,  proceeded  with  fair  winds  in  the  former  part  of 
her  voyage ;  and  then  met  with  bad  weather  and  contrary  winds,  so  that 
for  several  days  no  sail  could  be  carried.  The  ship  laboured  so  much  in 
the  sea,  that  on»  of  the  main  beams  sprung,  which  renewed  the  fears  and 
distress  of  the  passengers.  They  had  then  made  about  one  half  of  their 
voyage,  and  the  chief  of  the  company  began  a  consultation  with  the  com 
nander  of  the  ship,  whether  it  were  better  to  proceed  or  to  return.  But 
ooe  ci  the  passengers  having  on  board  a  large  iron  scrow,  it  was  applied 
to  the  beam,  and  forced  it  into  its  place.  This  successful  efiTort  determined 
diem  to  proceed. 

N^  other  particulars  of  4his  long  and  tedious  voyage  are  preserved ;  but 
OaA  the  ship  being  leaky,  and  the  people  close  stowed,  were  continually 
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wet ;  that  one  young  man,  a  servant  of  Samuel  Fuller,  died  at  sea ;  and  thai 
one  child  was  bom,  and  called  Oceanua;  he  was  son  of  Stephen  Hopkins. 
On  the  ninth  of  November,  at  break  c^  day,  they  made  land,  which 
proved  to  be  the  white  sandy  clifis  of  Cape  Cod.  This  land-fall  being 
further  northward  than  they  intended,  they  immediately  put  about  the  ship 
to  the  southward ;  and,  before  noon,  found  themselves  among  shoals  and 
breakers.*  Had  they  pursued  their  southern  course,  as  the  weather  was 
fine,  they  might,  in  a  few  hours  more,  have, found  an  opening,  and  passed 
safely  to  the  westward,  agreeably  to  their  original  design,  which  was  to  go 
to  Hudson's  river.  But  having  been  so  long  at  sea,  the  sight  of  any  land 
was  welcome  to  women  and  children  ;  the  new  danger  was  formidable ; 
and  the  eagerness  of  the  passengers  to  be  set  on  shore  was  irresistible. 
These  circumstances,  coinciding  with  the  secret  views  of  the  master,  who 
had  been  promised  a  reward  by  some  agents  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company,  if  he  would  not  carry  them  to  Hudson's  river,t  induced  him  to 
put  about  to  the  northward.  Before  night,  the  ship  was  clear  of  the 
danger.  The  next  day,  they  doubled  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Cape, 
(Race-Point,^  and,  a  storm  coming  on,  the  ship  was  brought  to  anchor  in 
Cape  Cod  harbour,  where  she  lay  perfectly  secure  from  winds  and  shoals* 

*  Theae  ihotlB  Uo  off  the  Math-east  extremity  of  the  cape,  which  waa  called,  by  Goa* 
nold,  Point  Care,  by  the  Dutch  and  French,  Malebarre,  and  ia  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Sandjf  roUU. 

t  Of  thia  plot,  between  Jonea  and  the  Datch,  Secretafy  Morton  aaya,  he  had  ctrtem 
ktelligenoe 
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This  harbour,  being  in  the  forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude,  wai 
without  the  territory  of  the  South  Virginia  Company.  The  charter  which 
these  emigrants  had  received  from  them,  of  course,  became  useless.  Some 
symptoms  of  faction,  at  the  same  time,  appearing  among  the  servants,  who 
had  been  received  on  board  in  Enghmd,  purporting  that  when  on  shore 
they  should  be  under  no  government,  and  that  one  man  would  be  as  good 
as  another ;  it  was  thought  proper,  by  the  most  judicious  persons,  to  have 
recourse  to  natural  jaw  ;  and  that,  before  disembarkation,  they  should  enter 
into  an  association, .  and  combine  themselves  in  a  political  body,  to  be 
governed  by  the  majority.  To  this  they  consented ;  and,  after  solemn 
prayer  and  thanksgiving,  a  written  instrument  being  drawn,  they  sub- 
scribed it  with  their  own  hands,  and,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  chose  John 
Carver  their  governor  for  one  year. 

The  instrument  was  conceived  in  these  terms :  "  In  the  name  of  GJod, 
Amen.  We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  the  loyal  subjects  of  our 
dread  sovereign  Lord,  King  James,  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.,  having  undertaken, 
fiir  the  glory  of  God,  and  advancement  of  the  Christian  fiadth,  and  honour 
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of  our  king  and  country,  a  voyage,  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Virginia,  do,  by  these  presents,  solemnly  and  mutually,  iH  the  pre 
sence  of  God,  and  of  one  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  together 
into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation,  and  fur- 
therance of  the  ends  aforesaid ;  and,  by  virtue  hereof,  to  enact,  constitute, 
and  frame  such  just  and  equal  laws  and  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions  and 
offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient,  for 
the  genera]  good  of  the  colony,  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  subjection 
and  obedience.  In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our 
names,  at  Cape  Cod,  the  eleventh  day  of  November,  in  the  year  <rf  the 
reign  of  our  sovereign  Lord,  King  James,  of  England,  France,  and  Ire- 
land, the  eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland,  the  fifty-fourth.  Anno  Domini, 
1020."* 

Government  being  thus  regularly  established,  on  a  truly  republican  prin- 
ciple, sixteen  armed  men  were  sent  on  shore,  as  soon  as  the  weather  would 
permit,  to  fetch  wood  and  make  discoveries.  They  returned  at  night,  with 
a  boat-load  of  juniper  wood ;  and  made  report,  "  that  they  found  the  land 
to  be  a  narrow  nec&,  having  the  harbour  on  one  side,  and  the  ocean  on  the 

*  The  names  of  the  subscribers  are  placed  in  the  following  order  by  Secretary  Morton ; 
bat  Mr.  Prince,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  has  compared  the  list  with  Govemor  Bradford's 
MS.  History,  and  added  their  titles,  and  the  number  of  each  one*s  family  which  came  over 
■t  this  time ;  observing  that  some  left  the  whole,  and  others  part  of  their  families,  either 
ip  England  or  Holland,  who  came  over  afterward.  He  has  also  been  so  carious  as  to  nolo 
those  who  brought  their  wives,  marked  with  a  (t),  and  those  who  died  before  the  end  of 
the  next  March,  distinguished  by  an  asterism  (*). 

Francis  Eaton, t 3 

*James  Chilton,t        ....  3 

*J6hn  Crackston,       •       .       .       .  S 

John  Billington,t        .       •       •       •  4 

*Moses  Fletcher,        ....  1 

•John  Goodman,         ....  1 

*Degory  Priest,  .      ',       .       .       .  l 

•Thomas  Williams 1 

Gilbert  Winslow,       ....  1 

•Edmund  Margeson,  ....  1 

Peter  Brown, 1 

•Richard  BriUeridge,         ...  1 
George  Soole,  [of  Edward  Winslow*! 
family.] 

•Richard  Clarke i 

Richard  Gardiner 1 

•John  Allerton, 1 

•Thomas  English,      .       .       .       .  1 
Edward  Doty,     )  both  of   Stephen 
Edward  Leister,  5    Hopkins*  family. 


Mr.  John  Canrer,t 
Mr.  William  Bradford,t     . 
Mr.  Edward  Winslow,t     . 
Mr.  William  Brewster,t    •       • 
Mr.  Isaac  Allerton,t  . '      •       • 
Captain  Miles  Standish,t   • 
John  Alden,        .... 
Mr.  Samuel  Fuller,    . 
•Mr.  Christopher  Martin,t 
•Mr.  WUliam  MuUins,t     . 
•Mr.  WUUam  White.t       .       . 
(besides  a  son  bom  in  Cape  Cod 
harbour,  and  named  Peregrine.] 
Mr.  Richard  Warren,         ...       1 
John  Howland,  [of  CarYer*s  fomily.] 
Mr.  Stephen  Hopkins,t      ...       8 
•Edward  TiUy,t        ....        4 

•JohnTilly,t 3 

Francis  Cook, 2 

•Thomas  Rogers,  ....  2 
•Thomas  Tinker,t  ....  3 
•John  Ridgdale,t  ....  2 
•Edward  Fuller.t  ....  3 
•John  Tamer,    .  ...       8 


Total  penona. 
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other ;  that  the  ground  consisted  of  sand-hills,  like  the  Downs  in  Holland; 
that  in  some  places  the  soil  was  black  earth  '  a  spit's  depth ;'  that  the  trees 
were  oak,  pine,  sassafraa,  juniper,  birch,  holly,  ash,  and  walnut ;  that  the 
forest  was  open,  and  without  underwood ;  that  no  inhabitants,  houses,  nor 
fresh  water  were  to  be  seen."  This  account  was  as  much  as  could  be 
collected  in  one  Saturday's  afternoon.     The  next  day  they  rested. 

'TIIEY  saw  whilst  they  lay  in 
th  1  s  harbour, which  was  the  space 
of  fi  ve  weeks, great  flocks  of  sea- 
fuwl  and  whales  every  day  play- 
Ki  ir  about  them.  The  master  and 
niute,  who  had  been  acquainted 
wj  th  the  fishery,  in  the  northern 
seas  of  Europe,  supposed  that  they  mijg^ht,  in  that  time,  have  made  oil,  to 
the  \.alue  of  three  or  four  thousand  pounds.  It  was  toe  late  in  the 
reason  for  cod ;  and  indeed  they  caught  none  but  small  fish,  near  the  shore, 
and  shell-fish.  The  margin  of  the  sea  was  so  shallow  that  they  were 
obliged  to  wade  ashore ;  and,  the  weather  being  severe,  many  of  them  took 
colds  and  coughs,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  proved  mortal. 

On  Monday,  th^  13th  of  November,  the  women  went  ashore,  under  a 
guard,  to  wash  their  clothes ;  and  the  men  were  impatient  for  a  further 
discovery.  The  shallop,  which  had  been  cut  down  and  stowed  between 
decks,  needed  repairing,  in  which  seventeen  days  were  employed.  Whilst 
this  was  doing,  they  proposed  that  excursions  might  be  made  on  foot. 
Much  caution  was  necessary  in  an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  in  a  new  and 
savage  country.  After  consultation  and  preparation,  sixteen  men  were 
equipped  with  musket  and  ammunition,  sword  and  corselet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Miles,  Standish,  who  had  William  Bradford,  Stephen 
Hopkins,  and  Edward  Tilly,  for  his  council  of  war.  After  many  instruc- 
tions given,  they  were  rather  permitted  than  ordered  to  go,  and  the  time 
of  their  absence  was  limited  to  two  days. 

When  they  had  travelled  one  mile  by  the  shore,  they  saw  five  or  six  of 
the  natives,  who  on  the  sight  of  them,  fled.  They  attempted  to  pursue ; 
and,  lighting  on  their  track,  followed  them  till  night ;  but  the  thickets 
through  which  they  had  to  pass,  the  weight  of  their  armour,  and  their  de- 
bility, after  a  long  voyage,  n^ade  them  an  unequal  match,  in  point  of  tra« 
veiling,  to  these  nimble  sons  of  nature.  They  rested,  at  length,  by  a 
spring,  which  aflbrded  them  the  first  refreshing  draught  of  American 
water. 

The  discoveries  made  in  this  march  were  few,  but  novel  and  amusing. 
In  one  place  they  found  a  deer  trap,  made  by  the  bending  of  a  young  tree 
to  the  earth,  with  a  noose  under  ground,  covered  with  acorns.  Mr.  Brad* 
ford's  foot  was  caught  in  the  trap,  from  which  his  companions  disengaged 
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him,  and  they  were  all  entertained  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  device.  In 
•mother  place  they  came  to  an  Indian  biirying-ground  ;  and,  in  one  of  tAe 
graves,  they  found  a  mortar,  an  earthen  pot,  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  other 
implements,  all  which  they  very  carefully  replaced ;  because  they  would 
not  be  guilty  of  violating  the  repositories  of  the  dead.  But  when  they 
found  a  cellar,  carefully  lined  with  bark  and  covered  with  a  heap  of  sand, 
in  which  about  four  bushels  of  seed  com  in  ears  were  well  secured,  after 
reasonin£r  on  the  morality  of  the  action,  they  took  as  much  of  the  com  as 
they  coiild  carry,  intending,  when  they  should  find  the  owners,  to  pay 
them  to  their  satisfaction.  On  the  third  day  they  arrived,  weary  and  wel- 
come, where  the  ship  lay,  and  delivered  their  com  into  the  common-  store* 
The  comply  resolved  to  keep  it  for  seed,  and  to  pay  the  natives  the  foil 
value,  when  they  should  have  opportunity. 

When  the  shallop  was  repaired  and  rigged,  twenty-four  of  the  company 
ventured  on  a  second  excursion  to  the  same  place,  to  make  further  dia- 
covery  ;  having  Captain  Jones  for  their  commander,  with  ten  of  his  sea- 
men and  the  ship's  long-boat.  The  wind  being  high,  and  the  sea  rough, 
the  shallop  came  to  anchor  under  the  land,  whilst  part  of  the  company 
waded  on  shore  from  the  long-boat,  and  travelled,  as  they  supposed,  six  or 
seven  miles,  having  directed  the  shallop  to  follow  them  the  next  morning* 
The  weather  was  very  cold,  with  snow ;  and  the  people  having  no  shelter, 
took  such  colds  as  afterwards  proved  fatal  to  many. 

Before  noon  the  next  day  the  shallop  took  them  on  board,  and  sailed  to 
the  place  which  they  denominated  Cold  Harbour.  Finding  it  not  navi- 
gable for  ships,  and  consequently  not  proper  for  their  residence,  after  shoot- 
ing some  geese  and  ducks,  which  they  devoured  with  "  soldiers'  sto- 
machs,"* they  went  in  search  of  seed-com.  The  ground  was  frozen  and 
covered  with  snow ;  but  the  cellars  were  known  by  heaps  of  sand ;  and 
the  frozen  earth  was  penetrated  with  their  swords,  till  they  gathered  com 
to  the  amount  of  ten  bushels.  This  fortunate  supply,  with  a  quantity  of 
beans  preserved  in  the  same  manner,  they  took  on  the  same  condition  as 
bofor^  ]  zui  it  is  remarked  by  Grovemor  Bradford,  that  in  six  months  after, 
they  paid  the  owners  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  The  acquisition  of  this 
com,  they  always  regarded  as  a  particular  favour  of  Divine  Providence, 
without  which  the  colony  could  not  have  subsisted. 

Captain  Jones,  in  the  shallop,  went  back  to  the  ship  with  the  com  and 
fifteen  of  the  weakest  of  the  people ;  intending  to  send  mattocks  and  spades 
the  next  day.  The  eighteen  who  remained,  marched,  as  they  supposed, 
Bve  or  six  miles  into  the  woods,  and  returning  another  viray,  discovered  a 
mound  of  earth,  in  which  they  hoped  to  find  more  com.  On  opening  it, 
nothing  appeared  but  the  skull  of  a  man,  preserved  in  red  earth,  the  skele- 
ton of  an  infant,  and  such  arms,  utensils,  and  omaments,  as  are  usually  de- 
posited in  Indian  graves.    Not  &i  distant  were  two  deserted  wigwams. 
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with  their  fiiniitiire  and  some  venison,  so  ill  preserved  that  even  ''soldiers* 
stomachs"  could  not  relish  it.  On  the  arrival  of  the  shallop,  they  returned 
to  the  ship,  the  first  of  December.  During  their  absence,  the  wife  of  Wil- 
liam White  had  been  delivered  of  a  son,  who,  from  the  circumstances  of 
his  birth,  was  named  Peregrine. 

At  this  time  they  held  a  consultation  respecting  their  future  settlement* 
8ome  Uiought  that  Cold  Harbour  might  be  a  proper  place,  because,  though 
not  deep  enough  for  ships,  it  might  be  convenient  for  boats,  and  because  a 
valuable  fishery  for  whales  and  cod  might  be  carried  on  there.  The  land 
was  partly  cleared  of  wood  and  good  for  com,  as  appeared  from  the  seed. 
It  was  also  likely  to  be  healthful  and  defensible.  But  the  principal  reasons 
were,  that  the  winter  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  prevent  coasting  and  disco- 
very, with9ut  danger  of  losing  men  and  boats ;  that  the  winds  were  variable, 
and  the  storms  sudden  and  violent ;  that  by  cold  and  wet  lodging  the  people 
were,  much  afiected  with  coughs,  which,  if  they  should  not  soon  obtain 
shelter,  would  prove  mortal ;  that  provisions  were  daily  consuming,  and  the 
ship  must  reserve  sufficient  for  the  homeward  voyage,  whatever  became  of 
the  colony. 

Others  thought  it  best  to  go  to  a  place  called  Agawam,  twenty  leagues 
ncMTthward,  where  they  ^md  heard  of  an  excellent  harbour,  good  fishing, 
and  a  better  soil  for  planting.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  there  might 
possibly  be  as  good  a  place  nearer  to  them.  Robert  Coppirit  their  pilot« 
who  had  been  here  before,  assured  them  that  he  knew  of  a  good  harbour 
and  a  navigable  river,  not  more  than  eight  leagues  across  the  bay  to  the 
westward.  Upon  the  whole,  they  resolved  to  send  the  shallop  round  the 
shore  of  the  bay  on  discovery,  but  not  beyond  the  harbour  of  which  Coppin 
had  informed  them. 

On  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  December,  Grovernor  Carver,  with  nine  of 
the  principal  men,  well  armed,  and  the  same  number  of  seamen,  of  which 
Coppin  was  one,  went  out  in  the  shallop.  The  weather  was  so  cold,  that 
the  spray  of  the  sea  froze  on  their  coats,  till  they  were  cased  with  ice, 
**  like  coats  of  iron."  They  sailed  by  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay,  as 
they  judged,  six  or  seven  leagues,  without  finding  any  river  or  creek.  At 
length  they  saw  "  a  tongue  of  land,  being  flat  off  from  the  shore,  with  a 
sandy  point ;  they  bore  up  to  gain  the  point,  and  found  there  a  fair  income, 
or  road  df  a  bay,  being  a  league  over  at  the  narrowest,  and  two  or  three  in 
length ;  but  they  made  right  over  to  the  land  before  them.''  As  they 
came  near  the  shore,  they  saw  ten  or  twelve  Indians,  cutting  up  a  grampus* 
who  on  sight  of  them  ran  away,  carrying  pieces  of  the  fish  which  they 
had  cut.  They  landed  at  the  distance  of  a  league  or  more  from  the 
grampus,  with  great  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  flat  sands.  Here  they 
built  a  barricade,  and,  placing  sentinels,  lay  down  to  rest. 

The  next  morning,  Thursday,  December  7th,  they  divided  themselves 
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mto  two  parties :  eight  in  the  shallop,  aad  the  rest  on  shoi^,  to  make 
farther  discovery  of  this  place,  which  they  found  to  he  "a  hay,  without 
either  river  or  creek  c(Hning  into  it.*'  They  gave  it  the  name  of  Girampoi 
Bay,  hecanse  they  saw  many  fish  of  that  species.  They  tracked  the 
Indians  on  the  sand,  and  found  a  path  into  the  woods,  which  they  followed 
a  great  way,  till  they  came  to  old  co^-fields  and  a  spacious  hurjring 
ground,  enclosed  with  pales.  They  ranged  the  wood  till  the  close  of  the 
day,  and  then  came  down  to  the  shore  to  meet  the  shallop  which  they  had 
&ot  seen  since  the  morning.  At  high  water  she  put  into  a  creek,  and,  six 
men  being  left  on  board,  two  came  on  shore  and  lodged  with  their  ccm- 
panions,.  under  cover  of  a  barricade  and  a  guard. 

On  Friday,  December  6th,  they  rose  at  five  in  the  morning,  to  be  ready 
to  go  on  board  at  high  water.  At  the  dawn  of  day  they  were  surprised 
with  the  war-cry  of  the  natives,  and  a  flight  of  arrows.  They  unmedi- 
ately  seized  their  arms,  and  on  the  first  discharge  of  musketry  all  the 
Indians  fled,  but  one  stout  man,  who  stood  three  shots,  behind  a  tree,  and 
then  retired,  as  they  supposed,  wounded.  They  took  up  eighteen  arrows 
headed  either  with  brass,  deers'  horns,  or  birds*  claws,  which  they  sent  a» 
a  present  to  their  friends  in  England.  This  unwelcome  reception,  and  the 
shoal  water  of  the  place,  determined  them  to  seek  further.  They  sailed 
along  the  shore  as  near  as  the  extensive  shoab  would  permit,  but  saw  no 
harbour.  The  weather  began  to  look  threatening,  and  Coppin  assured 
them  that  they  might  reach  the  harbour,  of  which  he  had  some  know- 
ledge, before  night.  The  wind  being  south-easterly,  they  put  themselves 
before  it.  After  some  hours  it  began  to  rain ;  the  storm  increasing,  their 
rudder  broke,  their  mast  sprung,  and  their  sails  fell  overboard.  In  this 
piteous  plight,  steering  with  two  oars,  the  wind  and  the  flood-tide  carried 
them  into  a  cove  full  of  breakers,  and  it  being  dark,  they  were  in  danger 
of  being  driven  on  shore.  The  pilot  confessed  that  he  knew  not  die 
place ;  but  a  stout  seaman,  who  was  steering,  called  to  the  rowers  to  put 
about  and  row  hard.  This  efibrt  happily  brought  them  out  of  the  cove 
into  a  fair  sound,'  and  und^r  a  point  of  land  where  they  came  safely  to 
anchor.  They  were  divided  in  their  opinions  about  going  on  shore,  but 
about  midnight,  the  wind  shifting  to  the  north-west,  the  severity  of  the  cold 
made  a  fire  necessary.  They  therefore  got  on  shore,  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty kindled  a  fire,  and  rested  in  safety. 

In  the  morning  they  found  themselves  on  a  small  uninhabited  island, 
within  the  entrance  of  a  spacious  bay.  Here  they  stayed  all  the  next  day 
(Saturday)  drying  their  clothes,  cleaning  their  arms,  and  repairing,  as 
well  as  they  could,  their  shallop.  The  following  day,  being  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  they  rested. 

On  Monday,  December  11th,  they  surveyed  and  sounded  the  bay,  which 
m  described  to  be  "in  the  shape  of  a  fish-hook ;  a  good  harbour  for  ship 
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ping,  ^arger  than  that  of  Cape  Cod ;  containing  two  small  islands  withoat 
inhabitants ;  innumerable  store  of  fowls ;  difierent  sorts  of  fish,  besides 
diell-fish  in  abundance.  As  they  marched  into  the  land,  they  found  corn- 
fields and  brooks,  and  a  very  good  situation  for  building.**  With  this 
joyful  news  they  returned  to  the  company,  and  on  the  16th  of  December 
the  ship  came  to  anchor  in  the  harbour  with  all  the  passengers,  except 
four,  who  died  at  Cape  Cod. 

_^  _^^  [N  three  days,  having  surveyed  the  land,  as 

M^in^^^j^^^^g^  \  well  as  the  season  would  permit,  they  pitched 

S^^^^^^^H  ■*  \  upon  a  high  ground  on  the  south-west  side 
^"  ^^^^^B  iftf  i  °^  *^®  ^^^  which  was  cleared  of  wood,  and 
£xi  I  iLirfff?  '.!^S^  1&^  '  ^^  formerly  been  planted.  Under  the  south 
^  --^J^.'^^B  ^  ,  I  side  of  it  was  "a  veiV  sweet  brook,  in  the 
2^^^flK|^|9^i^^r'^^  entrfmce  of  which  the  shaUop  and  boats  could 
^^^^^pf^^  r^^^  be  secured,  and  many  delicate  springs  of  as 
-^^^^^^^^^^^  good  water  as  could  be  drank."  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  brook  was  a  cleared 
field,  and  beyond  it  a  commanding  eminence,  on  which  they  intended 
to  lay  a  platform,  and  mount  their  cannon. 

They  went  immediately  to  work,  laying  out  house-lots  and  a  street ; 
felling,  sawing,  riving  and  carrying  timber ;  and  before  the  end  of  P"«em- 
ber,  though  much  interrupted  by  stormy  weather,  by  the  death  of  tw^  :nd 
the  sickness  of  many  of  their  nimiber,  they  had  erected  a  store-house,  With 
a  thatched  roof,  in  which  their  goods  were  deposited  under  a  guard.  Two 
rows  of  houses  were  begun,  and  as  fast  as  they  could  be  covered,  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  classed  into  nineteen  families,  came  ashore,  and  lodged  in 
them.  On  Lord's  day,  the  Slst  of  December,  they  attended  divine  service, 
for  the  first  time  on  shore,  and  named  the  place  Plymouth;  partly  because 
this  harbour  was  so  called  in  Captain  Smith's  map,  published  three  or  four 
years  before,  and  partly  in  remembran^  of  the  very  kind  and  friendly 
treatment  which  they  had  received  from  the  inhabitants  o(  Plymouth,  the 
last  port  of  their  native  country  from  which  they  sailed. 

At  this  time  some  of  the  people  lodged  on  shore,  and  others  on  board  the 
ship,  which  lay  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  ;  and 
when  the  tide  was  out,  there  could  be  no  communication  between  them. 
On  the  14th  of  January,  very  early  in  the  morning,  as  Governor  Carver 
and  Mr.  Bradford  lay  sick  in  bed,  at  the  store-house,  the  thatched  roof,  by 
means  of  a  spark,  caught  on  fire,  and  was  soon  consumed ;  but,  by  the 
timely  assistance  of  the  people  on  shore,  the  lower  part  of  the  building  was 
preserved.  Here  Were  deposited  their  whole  stock  of  ammunition,  and 
•ereral  loaded  guns ;  but  happily  the  fire  did  not  reach  them.  The  fise 
was  seen  by  the  people  on  board  the  ship,  who  could  not  come  on  shore 

till  an  hour  afterward.    They  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  appearance,  be> 
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came  two  men*  who  had  strolled  into  the  woods,  were  missingy  and  they 
were  apprehensire  that  the  Indians  had  made  an  attack  on  the  place.  In 
the  eyeningy  the  strollers  found  their  way  home,  almost  dead  with  hunger, 
fatigue,  and  cold. 

The  bad  weather  and  serere  hardships  to  which  this  company  were  ex- 
posed, in  a  climate  much  more  rigorous  than  any  to  which  they  had 
ever  been  accustomed,  with  the  scorbutic  habits  contracted  in  their  Toyage» 
and  by  living  so  long  on  shipboard,  caused  a  great  mortality  among  them 
in  the  winter.  Before  the  month  of  April,  nearly  one-half  of  them  died.  At 
&  jme  times,  the  number  of  the  sick  was  so  great,  that  not  more  than  six  or 
seven  were  fit  for  duty,  and  these  were  almost  wholly  employed  in  attend- 
ing  the  sick,  llie  ship's  company  was  in  the  same  situation  ;  and  Cap- 
tain Jones,  though  earnestly  desirous  to  get  away^  was  obliged  to  stay  till 
April,  having  lost  one-half  of  his  men^ 

By  the  beginning  of  March,  the  governor  was  so  far  recovered  of  his 
first  illness,  that  he  was  able  to  walk  three  miles,  to  visit  a  large  pond, 
which  Francis  Billington  had  discovered,  from  the  top  of  a  tree  on  a  hill. 
At  first  it  was  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  ocean ;  but  it  proved  to  be  the 
head  water  of  the  brook  which  runs  by  the  town.  It  has  ever  since  borne 
the  name  of  the  first  discoverer,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  for 
gotten. 

Hitherto  they  had  not  seen  any  of  the  natives  at  this  place.  The  mor- 
tal pestilence  which  raged  through  the  country,  four  years  before,  had 
almost  depepulated  it.  One  remarkable  circumstance  attending  this  pesti- 
lence was  not  known  till  after  this  settlement  was  made.  A  French  ship 
had  been.wrecked  on  Cape  Cod.  The  men  were  sav^d,  with  their  pro- 
visicms  and  goods.  The  natives  kept  their  eye  on  them»  till  they  found 
an  opportunity  to  kill  aU  but  three  or  four,  and  divide  their  goods.  The 
captives  were  sent  from  one  trib^  another,  as  slaves.  One  of  them  learned 
so  much  of  their  language  as  to  tell  them  that  '*  God  was  angry  with  them, 
for  their  cruelty,  and  would  destroy  them,  and  give  their  country  to  another 
people."  They  answered  that  "  they  were  too  many  for  God  to  kill.* 
He  replied  that  ''^if  they  were  ever  so  many,  God  had  many  ways  to  kill 
them,  of  which  they  were  then  ignorant.''  When  the  pestilence  came 
among  them,  (a  new  disease,  probably  the  yellow  fever,)  they  remembered 
4ie  Frenchman's  words ;  and  when  the  Plymouth  settlers  arrived  at  Cape 
Cod,  the  few  survivors  imagined  that  the  other  part  of  his  prediction  would 
soon  be  accomplished.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  the  Indian  priests  or  powows 
convened,  and  performed  their  incantations  in  a  dark  swamp  three  days 
successively,  with  a  view  to  curse  and  destroy  the  newcomers.  Had  they 
known  the  mortality  which  raged  among  them  they  would  doubtless  have 
rejoiced  in  the  juccess  of  their  endeavours,  and  mignt  very  easily  have 
taken  advantage  of  their  weakness  to  exterminate  them.    But  none  of  them 
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were  seen,  till  after  the  sickness  had  abated ;  though  some  tools  which  had 
been  left  in  the  troods  were  missing,  which  they  had  stolen  in  the  night. 

N  March,  (the  16th,)  when  the  spring  waa 
so  far  advanced  as  to  invite  them  to  make 
their  gardens,  a  savage  came  boldly  into 
the  place  alone,  walked  through  the  street* 
to  the  rendezvous  or  store-house,  and  pro- 
nounced the  words  weleome  Engli$hmm! 
His  name  was  Samoset ;  he  belonged  to  a 
place,  distant  five  days'  journey  to  the  east- 
ward, and  had  learned  of  the  fishermen  to 
speak  broken  English. 
He  was  received  with  kindness  and  hospitality,  and  he  informed  them 
''that  by  the  last  pestilence,  and  a  ferocious  war,  the  number  of  his  country- 
men had  been  so  diminished,  that  not  more  than  one  in  twenty  remained ;  that 
the  spot  where  they  were  now  seated  was  called  Patukset,  and  though  form- 
eriy  populous,  yet  every  human  being  in  it  had  died  of  the  pestilence." 
This  account  was  confirmed  by  the  extent  of  the  fields,  the  number  of 
graves,  and  the  remnants  of  skeletons  lying  on  the  ground. 

The  account  which  he  gave  of  himself,  was,  '*  that  he  had  been  absent 
from  home  eight  moons,  part  of  the  time  among  the  Nausets,  their  nearest 
neighbours  at  the  south-east,  who  were  about  one  hundred  strong,  and 
more  lately  among  the  Wompaneags  at  the  westward,  who  were  about 
sixty ;  that  he  had  heard  of  the  attack  made  on  them  by  the  Nausets  at 
Namskeket ;  and  these  people  were  full  of  resentment  against  the  Euro- 
peans, on  account  of  the  perfidy  of  Hunt,  master  of  an  English  vessel,  who 
had  some  years  before  the  pestilence  decoyed  some  of  the  natives  (twenty 
from  Patukset  and  seven  from  Nauset)  on  board  his  ship,  and  sold  them 
abroad  as  slaves ;  that  they  had  killed  three  English  fishermen,  besides 
the  Frenchmen  aforementioned,  in  revenge  for  this  afi&ont.  He  also  gave 
information  of  the  lost  tools,  and  promised  to  see  them  restored ;  and  that 
he  woaM  bring  the  natives  to  trade  with  them." 

Samoset  being  dismissed  with  a  present,  returned  the  next  day  with  five 
more  of  the  natives,  bringing  the  stolen  tools,  and  a  few  skins  for  trade. 
They  were  dimnissed  with  a  request  to  bring  more,  which  they  promised 
in  a  few  dajrs.  Samoset  feigned  himself  sick,  and  remained ;  but  as  his 
companions  did  not  return  at  the  time,  he  was  sent  to  inquire  the  reason. 

On  the  22d,  he  returned,  in  company  with  Squanto  or  Squantmu,  a 
natiTe  of  Patukset,  and  the  only  one  then  living.  He  was  one  of  the 
twenty  whom  Hunt  had  carried  away^he  had  been  sold  in  Spain,  had 
lived  in  London,  with  John  Slany  Merchant,  treasurer  of  the  Newfound* 
knd  Company;  had  learned  the  English  knguage,  and  came  bac^  to  his 
MiiTe  coontry  wiUi  the  fishermen.    These  two  penons  were  deputed  by 
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the  sachem  of  the  Wotnpaneags,  Mthiosa-ihit^  whose  residence  wss  at 
Sowams  or  Pokanoket,  on  the  Narraganset  Bay,  to  announce  his  coming, 
and  hring  some  skins  as  a  present.  In  about  an  hour,  the  sachem,  with 
his  brother  Qua-de-qui-fu^i  and  his  whole  force  of  sixty  men,  appeared  on 
the  hill  over  against  them.  Squantum  was  sent  to  know  his  pleasure,  and 
returned  with  the  sachem's  request,  that  one  of  the  company  should  come 
to  him.  Edward  Winslow  immediately  went  alone,  carrying  a  present  in 
his  hand,  with  the  governor's  compliments,  desiring  to  see  the  sachem,  and 
enter  on  a  friendly  treaty.  Masasspit  left  Winslow  in  the  custody  of  his 
brother,  to  whom  another  present  was  made,  and  taking  twenty  of  his  men, 
unarmed,  descended  the  hill  toward  the  brook,  over  which  lay  a  log  bridge. 
Captain  Miles  Standish,  at  the  head  of  six  men,  met  him  at  the  brook,  and 
escorted  him  and  his  train,  to  one  of  the  best  houses,  where  three  or  four 
cushions  were  placed  on  a  green  rug,  spread  over  the  floor.  The  governor 
came  in,  preceded  by  a  drum  and  trumpet,  the  sound  of  which  greatly 
delighted  the  Indians.  After  mutual  salutations,  he  entered  into  conyersa*' 
tioQ  with  the  sachem,  which  issued  in  a  treaty.  The  articles  were, 
**  1.  That  neither  he  nor  his  should  injure  any  of  our'Sb    2.  That  if  thejr 
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did,  he  should  send  the  ofiender,  that  we  Hiight  punish  him.  3«  That  if 
our  toob  were  taken  away,  he  should  restore  them.  4.  That  if  any  unjwitly 
warred  against  him,  we  would  aid  him ;  and  if  any  warred  against  us,  he 
should  aid  us.  6.  That  he  should  certify  his  neighhoVir  confederates  of 
thi8»  diat  they  might  not  wrong  us,  hut  he  comprised  in  the  conditions  of 
peace.  0.  That  when  their  men  came  to  us,  they  should  leave  their  Bows 
and  anows  hehind  them ;  as  we  should  leave  our  pieces  when  we  came  to 
them.  7.  That  in  doing  thus,  King  Jitnus  would  esteem  him  as  his  friend 
and  aUy.- 

The  conference  heing  ended,  and  the  company  having  heen  entertained 
with  such  refreshments  as  the  place  afibrded,  the  sachem  returned  to  his 
camp.  This  treaty,  the  work  of  one  day,  heing  honestly  intended  on  hoth 
sides,  was  kept  with  fidelity  as  long  as  Masassoit  lived,  hut  was  aflerward 
hn^en  by  Philip,  his  successor. 

The  next  day,  Masassoit  sent  for  some  of  the  Engli^  to  visit  him. 
Captain  Standish  and  Isaac  Allerton  went,  were  kindly  received,  and  treated 
with  gvmnd-nuts  and  tobacco. 

The  sachem  then  returned  to  his  head-quarters,  di^ant  about  forty  miles ;' 
but  Squantum  and  Samoset  remained  at  Plymouth,  and  instructed  the 
people  how  to  plant  their  com,  and  dress  it  with  herrings,  of  which  an 
immense  quantity  came  into  the  brooks.  The  ground  which  they  planted 
with  com  was  twenty  acres.  They  sowed  six  acres  with  barley  and  peas ; 
the  former  pelded  an  indifierent  crop,  but  the  latter  were  parched  with 
the  heat,  and  came  to  nothing. 

Whilst  they  were  engaged  in  this  labour,  in  which  all  were  alike  em- 
ployed, on  the  6th  of  April,  (the  day  on  which  the  ship  sailed  for  Eng« 
land,)  Governor  Carver  came  out  of  the  field,  at  noon,  complaining  of  a 
pain  in  his  head,  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  soon  deprived  him 
of  his  senses,  and  in  a  few  dajrs  put  an  end  to  his  Kfe,  to  the  great  grief 
of  this  infant  plantation.  He  was  buried  with  all  the  honours  which  could 
be  shown  to  the  memory  of  a  good  man  by  a  grateful  people.  The  men 
were  under  arms,  and  fired  several  volleys  over  his  grave.  His  affectionate 
wife,  overcome  with  her  loss,  survived  him  but*  six  weeks. 

Afler  the  sudden  death  of  Govemor  Carver,  the  infant  colony  cast  their 

eyes  on  Bradford  to  sncce^  him ;  but,  being  at  that  time  so  very  ill  that 

fais  life  was  despaired  of,  they  waited  for  his  recovery,  and  then  invested 

1dm  with  the  command.    He  was  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age ;  his 

wisdom,  piety,  fortitude,  and  goodness  of  heart,  were  so  conspicuous  as  to 

Doerit  the  sincere  esteem  of  the  people.    Carver  had  been  alone  in  com- 

Bind.     They  confided  in  his  prudence,  that  he  would  not  adventure  on 

any  matter  of  moment  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  or  the  advice  of 

die  wisest.    To  Bradford  they  appointed  an  assistant,  Isaac  Allerton,  not 

because  they  had  not  the  same  confidence  in  him,  but  partly  for  the  sake 
Tobl^-M  vt 
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of  regularity,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  precarious  health.  They  ap« 
pointed  but  one,  because  they  were  so  reduced  in  number,  that  to  have 
made  a  greater  'disproportion  between  rulers  and  people  would  hare  been 
absurd ;  and  they  knew  that  it  would  always  be  in  their  power  to  increase 
the  number  at  their  pleasure.  Their  voluntary  combination  was  designed 
only  as  a  temporary  expedient,  till  they  should  obtain  a  charter  under  the 
authority  of  their  sovereign. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Bradford's  administration,  was,  by  advice  of  the 
company,  to  send  Edward*  Winslow  and  Stephen  Hopkins  to  Masassoit, 
with  Squanto  for  their  guide.  The  design  of  this  embassy  was  to  explore 
the  country,  to  confirm  the  league,  to  learn  the  situation  and  strength  of 
their  new  friend,  to  carry  some  presents,  to  apologize  for  some  misbeha- 
viour, to  regulate  the  intercourse  between  them  and  the  Indians,  and  to 
procure  seed-corn  for  the  next  planting  season. 

These  gentlemen  found  the  sachem  at  Pokanoket,  about  forty  miles 
from  Pl3rmouth.  They  delivered  the  presents,  renewed  the  friendship,  and 
satisfied  themselves  respecting  the  strength  of  the  natives,  which  did  nol 
appear  formidable,  nor  was  the  enter^'nment  which  they  received  either 
liberal  or  splendid.    The  marks  of  desolation  and  death,  by  reason  of  th« 
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pestilence,  were  very  conspicuous,  in  all 

the  country  through  which  they  passed ; 

but  they  were  infonned  that  the  Nana- 

gansetSy  who  resided  on  the  western  shore 

of  the  bay  of  that  name,  were  very  nu« 

merous,  and  that  the  pestilence  had  not 

reached  them* 

After  the  return  of  this  embassy,  another  was  sent  to  Nauset,  to  recorer 

a  boy  who  had  straggled  from  Pl3rmouth,  and  had  been  taken  up  by  some 

of  the  Indians  ^of  that  place*    They  were  so  fortunate  as  to  recover  th« 

boy,  and  to  make  peace  with  Aspinet,  the  Sachem,  whom  they  paid  fo( 

the  seed-corn  which  they  had  taken  out  of  the  ground  at  Paomet,  in  th< 

preceding  autumn.     During  this  expedition,  an  old  woman,  who  hac* 

I       nerer  before  seen  any  white  people,  burst  into  tears  of  grief  and  rage  a 

the  sight  of  them.     She  had  lost  three  sons  by  the  perfidy  of  Thomai 

Hunt,  who  decoyed  them,  with  others,  on  board  his  ship,  and  sold  them 

for  slaves.     Squanto,  who  was  present,  told  her  that  he  had  been  carried 

I       away,  at  the  same  time ;  that  Hunt  was  a  bad  man ;  that  his  coimtrymen 

I       disapproved  his  conduct,  and  that  the  English  at  Plymouth  would  not 

ofier  them  any  injury.    This  declaration,  accompanied  by  a  small  present, 

I       appeased  her  anger,  though  it  was  impossible  to  remove  the  cause  of  her 

I       grief. 

i  It  was  fortunate  for  the  colony  that  they  had  secured  the  friendship  of 

I  Masassoit;  for  his  influence  was  found  to  be  very  extensive.  He  was 
regarded  and  reverenced  by  all  the  natives,  from  the  Bay  of  Narraganset 
{  to  that  of  Massachusetts.  Though  some  of  the  petty  sachems  were  dis« 
posed  to  be  jealous  of  a  new 'colony,  and  to  disturb  its  peace,  yet  their 
I  mutual  connection  with  Masassoit  proved  the  means  of  its  preservation ; 
I  as  a  proof  of  which,  nine  of  these  sachems  voluntarily  came  to  Plymouth, 
'       and  subscribed  an  instrument  of  submission  in  the  following  terms,  viz :— • 

I  ''September  18,  Anno  Domini,  1021.    Know  all  men  by  these  pre- 

I  sents,  that  we,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  do  acknowledge  ourselves 
to  be  the  loyal  subjects  of  King  James,  king  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Ireland,  defender  ^of  the  faith,  Ac,  In  witness  whereof,  and  as  a 
testimonial  of  *^e  same,  we  have  subscribed  our  niunes  or  marks,  as 
foDoweth : 

OHaiTAMEHTJD,  NaTTAWAHUNT,        '  dUAOEQUINA, 

Cawnacome,         Caunbatant,  Huttamoidbn, 

Obbatinija,  Chikatabak,  Apannow.** 

Hobamak,  another  of  these  subordinate  chiefs,  came  and  took  up  his 
*«sidence  at  Plymouth,  where  be  continued  as  a  faithful  guide  and  inter- 
preter as  long  as  he  lived.    The  Indians  of  the  island  of  Capawock,  which 
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had  now  obtained  the  name  of  Martha's  or  Martin's  Vineyard,  also  sent 
messengers  of  peace. 

Having  heard  much  of  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts,  both  from  the  Indians 
and  the  English  fishermen,  Goremor  Bradford  appointed  ten  men,  with 
Squanto  and  two  other  Indians,  to  visit  the  place,  and  trade  with  the 
natives.  On  the  18th  of  September,  they  sailed  in  a  shallop,  and  the 
next  day  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  where  they  landed  under  a  cliff, 
and  were  kindly  received  by  Obbatinua,  the  sachem  who  had  subscribed 
the  submission  at  Plymouth,  a  few  days  before.  He  renewed  his  submis- 
sion, and  received  a  promise  of  assistance  and  defence  against  the  squaw 
sachem  of  Massachusetts,  and  other  enemies. 

The  appearance  of  this  bay  was  pleasing^  They  saw  the  mouths  of 
two  rivers  which  emptied  into  it.  The  islands  were  cleared  of  wood,  and 
had  been  planted ;  but  most  of  the  people  who  had  inhabited  them  either 
were  dead,  or  had  removed.  Those  who  remained  were  continually  in  fear 
of  the  Tarratenes,  who  frequently  came  from  the  eastward  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner, and  robbed  them  of  their  com.  In  one  of  these  predatory  invasions, 
Nanepashamet,  a  sachem  had  been  slain ;  his  body  lay  buried  under  a 

frame,  surrounded  by  an  intrench- 
ment  and  palisade.  A  monument  on 
•the  top  of  a  hill  designated  the  place 
where  he  was  killed. 

Having  explored  the  bay,  and  col- 
lected some  beaver,  the  shallop  re- 
turned to  Plymouth,  and  brought  so 
good  a  report  of  the  place,  that  the 
people  wished  they  had  been  seated  there.  But  having  planted^  com  and 
built  huts  at  Plymouth,  and  being  there  in  security  from  the  natives,  they 
judged  the  motives  for  continuance  to  be  stronger  than  for  removal.  Many 
of  their  posterity  have  judged  otherwise. 

In  November,  a  ship  arrived  from  England,  with  thiity-five  passengers, 
to  augment  the  colony,  l^nhappily,  they  were  so  short  of  provision,  that 
the  people  of  Plymouth,  were  obliged  to  victual  the  ship  home,  and  then 
put  themselves  and  the  new  comers  to  half  allowance.  Before  the  next 
spring,  102%  the  colony  began  to  feel  the  rigour  of  famine.  In  the  height  of 
this  distress,  the  governor  received  from  Canonicus,  sachem  of  Narraganset* 
a  threatening  message,  in  the  emblematical  style  of  the  ancient  Scjrthiaiis ; 
a  bundle  of  arrows,  bound  with  the  skin  of  a  serpent.  The  g;ovemor  sent 
an  answer  in  the  same  style,  the  skin  of  a  serpent  filled  with  powder  and 
ball.  The  Narragansets,  afraid  of  its  contents,  sent  it  back  unopened ; 
and  here  the  correspondence  ended. 

It  was  now  judged  proper  to  fortify  the  town.  Accordingly  it  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  stockade  and  four  flankarts ;  a  guard  was  kept  by  day  and 
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Bigiit,  the  compaiiy  being  diyided  into  four  squadrons.  A  select  number 
were  appointed^  in  case  of  accidental  fire,  to  mount  guard  with  their  backs 
to  the  fire,  to  prevent  a  surprise  from  the  Indians.  Within  the  stockade 
was  enclooed  the  top  of  the  hill,  under  which  the  town  was  built,  and  a 
•ufficiency  of  land  for  a  garden  to  each  family.  The  works  were  begun 
m  February,  and  finished  in  March. 

At  this  time  the  famine  was  yery  severe.  Fish  and  spring  water  were 
the  cnly  provision  on  which  the  people  subsisted.  The  want  of  bread 
reduced  their  flesh ;  yet  they  had  so  much  health  and  spirit,  that,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  massacre  in  Virginia,  they  erected  an  additional  fort  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  with  a  fiat  roof,  on  which  the  guns  were  mounted ;  the  low^ 
story  served  them  for  a  place  of  worship.  Sixty  acres  of  ground  were 
planted  with  com ;  and  their  gardens  were  sown  with  the  seeds  of  other 
esculAit  vegetables,  in  great  plenty. 

The  arrival  of  two  ships  with  a  new  colony,  sent  out  by  Thomas 
Weston,  but  without  provisions,  was  an  additional  misfortune.  Some  of 
these  people  being  sick,  were  lodged  in  the  hospital  at  Plymouth  till  they 
were  so  far  recovered  as  to  join  their  companions,  who  seated  themselves 
at  Wessagusset,  since  called  Weymouth. 

The  first  supply  of  provision  was  obtained  from  the  fishing-vessels,  of 
which  thirty-five  came  this  spring,  from  England,  to  the  coast.  In  August, 
two  ships  arrived  with  trading  goods,  which  the  planters  bought  at  a  great 
disadvantage,  giving  beaver  in  exchange.  The  summer  being  dry,  and 
the  harvest  short,  it  became  necessary  to  make  excursions  among  the 
natives,  to  procure  corn  and  beans,  with  the  goods  purchased  from  the 
ships.  Ctovemor  Bradford  undertook  this  service,  having  Squanto  for  his 
guide  and  interpreter,  who  was  taken  ill  on  the  passage,  and  died  at 
Manamoik.  Before  his  death  he  requested  the  governor  to  pray  for  him, 
''that  he  might  go  to  the  Englishman's  Qod." 

In  these  excuraions  Mr.  Bradford  was  treated  by  the  natives  with  great 
respect ;  and  the  trade  was  conducted,  on  hoth,  parts,  with  justice  and  con- 
fidence. At  Nauset,  th^  shallop  being  stranded,  it  was  necessary  to  put 
die  com  which  had  been  purchased  in  stack,  and  to  leave  it,  covered  with 
mats  and  sedge,  in  the  care  of  the  Indians,  whilst  the  governor  and  his 
party  came  home,  fifly  miles,  on  foot.  It  remained  there  from  November 
to  January,  and,  when  another  shallop  was  sent,  it  was  found  in  perfect 
safety,  and  the  stranded  shallop  was  recovered. 

At  Namasket,  (Middleborough,)  an  inland  place,  he  bought  another 
quantity,  which  was  brought  home,  partly  by  the  people  of  the  colony, 
and  partly  by  the  Indian  women,  their  men  disdaining  to  bear  burdens. 

At  Manomet  (Sandwich)  he  bargained  for  more,  which  he  was  obliged 
lo  leave  till  March,  when  Captain  Standish  went  and  fetched  it  home,  the 
Bidian  women  bringing  it  down  to  the  shallop.    The  whole  quantity  thus 
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purchased  amounted  to  twenty-eight  hogsheads  of  com  and  heaas^  of  which 
Weston's  people  had  a  share,  as  they  had  joined  in  the  purchase. 

In  the  spring  (1623)  the  governor  received  a  message  from  Masassoit^ 
that  he  was  sick ;  on  which  occasion  it  is  usual  for  all  the.  friends  of  tht 
Indiana  to  visit  them  or  send  them  presents.  Mr.  Winslow  again  went  ts 
visit  the  sachem,  accompanied  by  Mr.  John  Hampden,  and  they  had  Ifebip 
mak  for  their  guide  and  interpreter.  The  vimt  was  very^consohtoiy  to 
their  sick  friend,  and  the  more  so,  as  Winslow  carried  him  some  coodiafa^ 
and  made  him  broth  after  the  English  mode,  which  oontrihuted  to  his 
recovery.  In  return  for  this  friendly  attention,  Masassoit  communicated  to 
Hobamak  intelligence  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy  then  in  agitation  among 
the  Indians,  in  which  he  had  been  solicited  to  join.  Its  object  was  nothing 
less  than  the  total  extirpation  of  the  English;  and  it  was  occasioned  by  the 
imprudent  conduct  of  Weston's  people  in  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Indians  had  it  in  contemplation  to  make  them  the  first  victims,  and  then  to 
ML  on  the  people  of  Plymouth.  Masassoit's  advice  was,  that  the  English 
should  seize  and  put  to  death  the  chief  conspirators,  whom  he  named; 
and  said  that  this  would  prevent  the  execution  of  the  plot.  Hobamak 
communicated  this  secret  to  Winslow,  as  they  were  returning ;  and  it  was 
reported  to  the  governor.  , 

On  this  alarming  occasion  thu  whole 
company  were  assembled  in  court,  and  the 
news  was  imparted  to  them.  &uch  was 
their  confidence  in  the  governor,  that  they 
unanimously  requested  him,  with  Allerton 
his  assistant,  to  concert  the  best  measures  fiv 
their  safety.  The  result  was  to  strengthen 
the  fortifications,  to  be  vigilant  at  home,  and 
to  send  sucii  a  force  to  the  Bay  of  Massa- 
chusetts, under  Captain  Standish,  as  he 
shduld  judge  sufficient  to  crush  the  conspiracy.  An  Indian  who  had  come 
into  the  town  was  suspected  as  a  spy,  and  confined  in  irons.  Standish, 
with  eight  chosen  men  and  the  faithful  Hobamak,  went  in  thd  shaUop  to 
Weston's  plantation,  having  goods,  as  usual,  to  trade  with  the  Indians. 
Here  he  met  the  persons  who  had  been  named  as  conspirators,  who  per- 
sonally insulted  and  threatened  him.  A  quarrel  ensued,  in  whibh  seven 
of  the  Indians  were  killed;  The  others  were  so  struck  with  terror  that 
they  forsook  their  houses  and  retreated  to  the  swamps,  where  many  of 
them  died  with  cold  and  hunger ;  the  survivora  would  have  sued  for  peaoK 
but  were  afraid  to  go  to  Plymouth.  Weston's  people  were  so  appreh  j^ 
sive  of  the  consequences  of  this  affiiir,  that  they  quitted  the  plantation ; 
and  the  people  of  Plymouth,  who  oflbred  them  protection,  which  the/ 
would  not  accept,  were  glad  to  be  rid  ef  such  troublesome  neighboua. 
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Thiia,  by  tlie  spirited  conduct  •(  a  handful  of  brare  men,  in  confonnity 
V>  the  advice  c^  the  friendly  sachem,  the  whole  conspiracy  was  annihilated. 
Bat  when  the  report  of  this  transaction  was  carried  to  their  brethren  in 
Holland,  Sir.  Robinson,  in  his  next  letter  to  the  governor,  lamented  with 
great  concern  and  tenderness,  ^*  O  tluit  you  had  converted  some  before  you 
had  lolled  ai^r 

The  scarcity  which  they  had  hitherto  experienced  was  partly  owing  to 
the  increase  of  their  numbers,  and  the  scantiness  of  their  supplies  from 
Europe ;  but  principally  to  their  mode  of  labouring  in  common,  and  put- 
ting the  fruit  of  their  labour  into  the  public  store :  an  e^ror  which  had  the 
same  efiect  here  as  in  Virginia.  To  remedy  this  evil,  as  far  as  was  con- 
sistent with  their  engagements,  it  was  agreed  in  the  spring  of  1623  that 
every  &mily  should  plant  for  themselves,  on  such  ground  as  should  be 
assigned  to  them  by  lot,  without  any  division  for  inheritance ;  and  that  in 
the  time  of  harvest  a  competent  portion  should  be  brought  into  the  common 
slOTe  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  officers,  fishermen,  and  such  other 
persons  as  could  not  be  employed  in  agriculture.  This  regulation  gave  a 
spring  to  industry ;  the  women  and  children  cheerfully  went  to  work  with 
the  men  in  the  fields,  and  much  more  com  was  planted  than  ever  before. 
Having  but  one  boat,  the  men  were  divided  into  parties  of  six  or  seven, 
who  took  their  tntns  to  catch  fish ;  the  shore  aflTorded  them  shell-fish,  and 
ground^iuts  served  them  for  bread.  When  any  deer  was  killed,  the  flesh 
was  divided  among  the  whole  cdony.  Water-fowl  came  in  plenty  at  the 
^per  season,  but  the  want  oi  boats  prevented  them  from  being  taken  in 
great  numbers.  Thus  they  subsisted  through  the  third  summer,  in  the  latter 
end  of  which  two  vessels  arrived  with  sixty  passengers.  The  harvest 
was  plentiful;  and  after  this  time  they  had  no  general  want  of  food, 
because  they  had  learned  to  depend  on  their  own  exertions  rather  than  on 
iineign  supplies. 

Whilst  the  Plymouth  colonists  were  few  in  number,  the  whole  body  of 

assocktes  or  freemen  assembled  for  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 

business.    In  1034,  the- governor  and  assistants  were  constituted  a  judicial 

cout,  and  aflerward  the  supreme  judiciary.    Petty  oflfences  and  actions 

of  d^  trespass,  and  damage,  not  exceeding  forty  shillings,  were  tried  by 

the  sdectmen  of  each  town,  with  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  next  Court  of 

Assistants.    The  first  Assembly  of  Representatives  was  held  in  1689, 

when  two  deputies  were  sent  from  each  town,  and  four  from  Plymouth. 

In  1649,  Pl3rmouth  was  restricted  to  the  same  number  with  the  other 

towns*    These  deputies  were  chosen  by  the  freemen;  and  none  were 

admitted  to  the  privilege  of  freemen  but  such  as  were  twenty-one  years 

of  age,  of  sober  and  peaceable  conversation ;  OTthodox  in  the  fundamentals 

i£  religion,  and  possessed  of  twenty  pounds  rateable  estate.    In  1689. 

I^rmouth  colony  was  incorporated  with  Massachusetts.* 

*  Belknap. 
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SETTLEJJENT  OF  MAINE  AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

?tefc2^''  ii2--^*v?^  -^    ^  ^^  proper  founder  of  Maine  was  SirJPtr- 
B^l^M^3r^^Bra!Li    f^  c/mancfo  Gorges*    He  was  govenior  of  the 

^  fort  and  island  of  Plymouth,  in  Deyonshire, 
f  ^  and  one  of  the  firdt  and  chief  promoteis  of 
the  New  England  plantations.  He  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
^  They  were  hoth  men  of  enterprising  genius, 
with  a  similar  turn  for  adventure,  and  pro- 
moted some  of  the  most  important  vo3ragr6, 
which  never  would  have  heen  undertaken 
without  their  assistance.  In  1604,  Gorges 
was  appointed  governor  of  Plymouth.  Ohtaining  a  patent  from  King 
James,  of  making  settlements  in  America,  he  fitted  out  a  ship,  August, 
1606,  for  discovery,  which  was  seized  and  carried  to  Spain.  The  next 
year,  he,  and  Sir  John  Popham,  sent  over  two  ships,  with  one  hundred 
men,  who  landed  at  the  ;nouth  of  Kenneheck  river,  on  a  peninsula,  where 
they  huilt  a  fort.  When  the  ships  departed,  only  forty-five  persons  were 
left.  It  was  the  month  of  December,  and  they  had  to  bear  the  cold  of  a 
North  American  winter.  They  had  but -a  poor  shelter  from  the  Btoim,and9 
to  add  to  their  misfortune,  their  store-house  was  burnt,  with  a  large  part 
of  their  provisions.  Other  melancholy  circumstances  concurred  to  make 
them  sick  of  the  place,  and  they  left  it  with  disgust.  This  was  the  first 
settlement  in  New  England.    It  was  begun  and  ended  in  less- than  a  year. 

MO 
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Gorges  was  not  discomaged ;  but  with  other  associates,  after  the  death  oi 
Sir  John  Popham,  who  contributed  the  most  to  help  the  first  adventure,  he 
planned  seyeral  T03rage8  to  New  England,  which  were  executed  with  mora 
or  less  success.  He  probably  would  have  been  discouraged,  if  the  church 
at  Leyden  had  not  formed  a  settlement  at  New  Plymouth ;  but  this  gaye  a 
'  animati(Hi  to  his  spirits,  and  strengthened  him  in  his  schemes. 

r^  O  entertain  a  just  view  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  we 
must  consider  him  both  as  a  member  of  the  council  ot 
Plymouth,  pursuing  the  general  interest  of  American 
plantations;  and  at  the  same  time  as  an  adventurer,  un« 
dertaking  a  settlement  of  his  own,  in  a  particular  part 
of  the  territory^  which  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  council.  Having  formed .  an  intimacy  with  Captain  John 
Mason,  governor  of  Portamouth,  in  the  county  of  Hants,  who  was 
also  a  member  of  the  council ;  and,  having  (1622)  jointly  with  him, 
procured  from  the  council  a  grant  of  a  large  extent  of  country, 
which  they  called  Laconia^  extending  from  the  river  Merrimack  to  Sagada- 
hock,  and  from  the  ocean  to  the  lakes  and  river  of  Canada,  they  indulged 
sanguine  expectation  of  success.  From  the  accounts  given  of  the  country  by 
some  romantic  travellers,  they  had  conceived  an  idea  of  it  as  a  kind  of 
texrestrial  paradise,  not  merely  capMe  of  producing  all  the  necessaries  and 
conveniencies  of  life,  but  as  already  richly  furnished  by  the  bountiful  hand 
of  nature.  The  air  was  said  to  be  pure  and  salubrious ;  the  country  plea- 
sant and  delightful,  full  (A  goodly  forests,  fair  valleys,  and  fertile  plains ; 
abounding  in  vines,  chestnuts,  walnuts,  and  many  other  sorts  of  fruit ;  the 
livers  stored  with  fish,  and  environed  with  goodly  meadows  full  of  timber 
trees.  In  the  great  lake,*  it  was  said,  were  four  islands,  full  of  pleasant 
woods  and  meadows,  having  great  store  of  stags,  &llow  deer,  elks,  roebucks, 
beavers,  and  other  game ;  and  these  islands  were  supposed  to  be  commo- 
diously  situate  for  habitation  and  traffic,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  lake,  abound- 
ing  with  the  most  delicate  fish.  This  lake  was  thought  to  be  less  than  one 
hundred  miles  distant  from  the  sea-coast ;  and  there  was  some  secret  expec- 
tation that  mines  and  precious  stones  would  be  the  reward  rf  their  patient 
«ad  diligent  attention  to  the  business  of  discovery.  Such  were  the  charms 
of  Loconia! 

Gorges  had  sent  over  Richard  Vines,  with  some  others,  on  a  discovery, 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  colony.  The  place  which  Vines  pitched  upon 
was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Saco.  Some  years  after,  another  settlement 
was  made  on  the  river  of  Agamenticus,  by  Francis  Norton,  whcun  Gorges 
sent  over  with  a  number  of  other  people,  having  procured  for  them  a 
jtttent  of  twelve  thousand  acres  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  twelve 
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diousand  more  on  the  west  side ;  his  son  Ferdinando  Gorges,  being  named 
as  one  of  the  grantees :  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  town  of  York.  Nor- 
ton was  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  "had  raised  himself  to  that  rank  from  a 
common  soldier,  by  his  own  merit.  In  this  company  were  several  artificerot 
who  were  employed  in  building  saw-mills,  and  they  were  supplied  with 
cattle  and  other  necessaries  for  the  business  of  getting  lumber. 

About  the  same  timet  (viz.  1623,)  a  settlement  was  begun  at  the  river 
Piscataqua,  by  Captain  Mason,  and  several  other  merchants,  among  whom 
Gorges  had  a  share.  The  principal  design  of  these  settlements  was,  to 
establish  a  permanent  fishery,  to  make  salt,  to  trade  with  the  natives,  and 
to  prepare  lumber  for  exportation.  Agriculture  was  but  a  secondary 
object,  though  in  itself  the  true  source  of  all  opulence  and  all  subsistence. 
These  attempts  proved  very  expensive,  and  yielded  no  adequate  returns. 
The  associates  were  discouraged,  and  dropped  off  one  after  another,  til 
none  but  Grorges  and  Mason  remained.  Much  patience  was  necessary . 
but  in  this  case  it  could  be  grounded  only  on  enthusiasm.  It  was  not  pos 
sible  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  their  interest  should  be  advanced  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  conducted  their  business.  Their  colonists  came 
over  either  as  tenants  or  as  hired  servants.  The  produce  of  the  plantation 
could  not  pay  their  wages,  and  they  soon  became  their  own  masters.  The 
charge  of  making  a  settlement  in  such  a  wilderness  was  more  thain  the 
value  of  the  lands  when  the  improvements  were  made :  overseers  were 
appointed,  but  they  could  not  hold  the  tenants  under  command ;  nor  pre- 
vent their  changing  places  on  every  discontent :  the  proprietors  themselves 
never  came  in  person  to  superintend  their  interests,  and  no  regular  govern- 
ment was  established  to  punish  offenders,  or  preserve  order.  For  these 
reasons,  though  Gorges  and  Mason  expended,  from  first  to  last,  more  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds  each,  yet  they  only  opened  the  way  for  others  to 
follow,  and  the  money  was  lost  to  them  and  their  posterity. 

HILST  their  private  interest  was  thus  sink- 
ing in  America,  the  reputation  of  the  coun- 
cil of  which  they  were  members,  lay  imder 
such  disadvantages  in  England,  as  tended 
to  endanger  their  political  existence.    As 
they  had  been  incorporated  for  the  purpose, 
not  merely  of  granting  lands,  but  of  mak- 
ing actual  plantations  in  America,  they  were 
fond  of  encouraging  all  attempts,  from  what- 
ever quarter,  which  might  realize    thenr 
views  and  expectations. 
The  ecclesiastical  government  at  this  time  allowed  no  liberty  to  scrupu- 
lous consciences ;  for  which  reason  many  who  had  hitherto  been  peaceable 
memben  of  the  national  church,  and  wished  to  continue  such,  finding  thai 
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yn  indolgeiioe  oooU  'he  granted,  tamed  their  tl^ouglits  toward  America, 
wliere  some  of  their  brethren  had  already  made  a  settlement.  They  first 
purchased  of  the  council  of  Plymouth  a  large  territory,  and  afterward  ob* 
tained  of  the  crown  a  chaiter,  by  which  they  were  constituted  a  body 
poGtic  within  the  realm.  In  June,  1890,  they  brought  their  chaiter  to 
Amenca,  and  began  (he  colony  of  AfasaachtueiU.  This  prored  an  eflec- 
tual  settlement,  and  the  reasons  which  rendered  it  so,  were  the  zeal  and 
ardour  which  animated  their  exertions ;  the  wealth  which  they  possessed, 
and  wnich  they  conyerted  into  materials  for  a  new  plantation ;  but  princi* 
pally  the  preMcnce  of  the  adrenturers  themselves,  on  the  spot,  where  their 
fortunes  were  to  be  expended,  and  their  /eal  exerted.  The  difierence 
between  a  man's  doing  business  by  himself,  and  by  his  substitutes,  was 
nerer  more  fairly  exemplified  than  in  the  conduct  of  the  Massachusetts 
planters,  compared  with  that  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges :  what  the  one  had 
been  labouring  for,  above  twenty  years,  without  any  success,  was  realized 
by  the  others  in  two  or  three  years  ;  in  five,  they  were  so  far  advanced  as 
to  be  able  to  send  out  a  colony  from  themselves,  to  begin  another  at  Con- 
necticut ;  and  in  less  than  ten,  they  founded  a  university,  which  has  ever 
since  produced  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  serviceable  men  in  church 
and  state. 

The  great  number  of  people  who  flocked  to  this  new  plantation,  raised 
tn  alarm  in  England,  As  they  had  manifested  their  discontent  with  the 
ecclesiastical  government,  it  was  suspected  that  they  aimed  at  independence, 
and  would  throw  ofi!*  their  allegiance  to  the  crown.  This  jealousy  was  so 
strong,  that  a  royal  order  was  made  to  restrain  any  frcxn  coming  hither  who 
shotild  not  first  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  obtain  a 
license  for  their  removal. 

To  refute  this  jealous  cavil  against  the  planters  of  New  England,  we 
need  only  to  observe,  that  at  the  time  when  they  began  their  settlement, 
and  for  many  years  after,  the  lands  which  they  occupied  were  objects  of 
envy  both  to  the  Dutch  and  the  French.  The  Dutch  claimed  from  Hudson, 
as  far  as  Connecticut  river,  where  they  had  erected  a  trading  house.  The 
French  claimed  all  the  lands  of  New  England ;  and  the  governor  of  Port 
Boyal,  when  he  wrote  to  Governor  Winthrop,  directed  his  letters  to  him  as 
Chvemor  of  the  English,  at  Boston,  in  Acadia.  Had  the  New  England 
planters  thrown  ofi!*  their  subjection  to  the  crown  of  England,  they  must 
have  become  a  prey  to  one  or  the  other  of  these*. rival  powers.  Of  this 
they  were  well  aware,  and  if  they  had  entertained  any  idea  of  mdepen- 
dency,  which  they  certainly  did  not,  {nor  did  their  eucceeeore,  tili  driven 
to  it  by  Britain  herae^,)  it  would  have  been  the  most  *  impolitic  thing  in 
Ae  world  to  have  avowed  it,  in  the  presence  of  neighbours  with  whom 
they  did  not  wish  to  be  connected. 
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Tblfl  jealousy,  howerer  grouDcUess,  had  an  influence  on  the  puUic  coan> 
sils  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  on  the  sentiments  of  individuals,  and  contri- 
buted to  increase  the  ^prejudice  which  had  been  fonned  against  all  who 
were  concerned  in  the  cdoQization  of  New  England.  The  merchants  still 
considerea  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  as  mcmopolizing  a  lucrative  branch 
of  trade.  The  South  Virginia  Company  disrelished  their  exclusive  char- 
ter, and  spared  no  pains  to  get  it  revoked.  The  popular  party  in  the 
*  Commons  regarded  them  as  supporters  of  the  prerogative,  and  under  the 
royal  influence.  The  high  church  party  were  incensed  against  them,  as 
enemies  of  prelacy,  b^use  they  had  favoured  the  settlement  of  the  Puri- 
tans within  their  territory:  and  the  king  himself  suspected  that  the  colo- 
nies in  New  England  had  too  much  liberty  to  consist  with  his  notions  of 
government.  Gorges  was  looked  upon  as  the  author  of  all  the  mischief; 
and  being  publicly  called  upon,  declared,  ^  that  though  he  had  earnestly 
•ought  the  interest  of  the  v  plantations,  yet  he  could  not  answer  for 
the  evils  which  had  happened  by  them."  It  was  extremely  mortifying 
to  him  to  find,  that  after  dl  his  exertions  and  expenses  in  the  service  of 
Ae  nation,  he  had  become  a  very  unpopular  character,  and  had  enemies 
on  aU  sides. 

To  remedy  these  difficulties,  he  projected  the  resignation  of  the  charter 
to  the  crown ;  and  the  division  of  the  territory  into  twelve  brdships,  to  be 
united  under  one  general  governor.  As  the  diarter  of  Massachusetts  stood 
in  the  way  of  this  project,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Mason,  petitioned  the 
crown  for  a  revocation  of  it.  This  brought  on  him  the  ill*will  of  those 
colonists  also,  who  from  that  time  regarded  him  and  Mason  as  their  enemies. 
Before  the  council  surrendered  their  charter,  they  made  grants  to  aome  of 
'their  own  members,  of  twelve  districts,  from  Maryland  to  St.  Croix,  among 
which  the  district  from  Piscataqua  to  Sagadahock,  extending  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  northward  into  the  country,  was  assigned  to  Gorges.  In 
.  June,  16S5,  the  council  resigned  their  charter,  and  petitioned  the  king  and 
the  lords  of  the  privy  council  for  a  coofirmation  of  the  several  proprietary 
grants,  and  the  establishment  of  a  general  government.  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  then  threescore  years  of  age,  was  the  person  n(»ninated  to  be  the 
general  governor.  About  this  time.  Mason,  one  of  the  principal  actors  in 
this  afiair,  was  removed  by  death :  and  a  ship,  which  was  intended  for  the 
service  of  the  new  government,  fell  and  broke  in  launching.  A  quo  war* 
ranto  was  issued  against  the  Massachusetts  charter,  biit  the  proceeding 
up<m  it  were  delayed,  and  never  completed.  An  order  of  die  king  in 
council  was  also  issued,  in  1637,  for  the  establishment  of  the  general  gov 
emment,  and  Gorges  was  therein  appointed  governor ;  but  the  troubles  In 
Scotland  and  England  at  this  time  grew  very  serious,  and  put  a  check  to 
the  business.    Soon  after,  Archbishop  Laud  and  some  other  lords  of  coon* 
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C1I9  wbo  were  zealous  in  the  affidr,  loet  their  authority,  and  the  whole  pro- 
ject came  to  nothing. 

Gorges,  however,  obtained  of  the  crown,  in  16S9,  a  confirmation  of  his  own 
grant,  which  was  styled  the  province  of  Mavnt^  and  of  which  he  was  made 
Lord  Pdatine,  with  the  same  powers  and  privileges  as  the  bishop  of  Durham 
in  the  county  Palatine  of  Durham.  In  virtue  of  these  powers,  he  consti- 
tuted a  government  within  his  said  province,  and  incorporated  the  planta- 
tion at  Agamenticus  into  a  city,  by  the  name  of  Gorgeana^  of  which  his 
cousin,  Thomas  Gorges,  was  mayor,  who  resided  there  about  two  years, 
and  then  returned  to  England.  The  council  for  the  administration  of  go- 
remroent  were  Sir  Thomas  Josselyn,  knight,  Richard  Vines,  (Steward,) 
Francis  Champemoon,  (a  nephew  to  Gorges,)  Henry  Josselyn,  Richard 
Boniton,  William  Hooke,  and  Edward  Godfrey. 

The  plan  which  he  formed  for  the  government  of  his  province  was  this : 
It  was  to  be  divided  into  eight  counties,  and  these  into  sixteei^  hundreds ; 
the  hundreds  were  to  be  subdivided  into  parishes  and  tithings,  as  the  people 
should  increase.  In  the  absence  of  the  proprietor,  a  lieutenant  was  to 
preside.  A  chancellor  was  constituted  for  the  decision  of  civil  causes ;  a 
treasurer  to  receive  the  revenue,  a  marshal  for  managing  the  militia,  and  a 
marshal^s  court,  for  criminal  matters ;  an  admiral,  and  admiral's  court,  for 
maritime  causes,  a  master  of  ordnance  and  a  secretary.  These  officers 
were  to  be  a  standing  counciL  Eight  deputies  were  to  be  elected,  one 
from  each  coimty,  by  the  inhabitants,  to  sit  in  the  same  council ;  and  all 
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matters  of  moment  were  to  be  determined  by  the  lieutenant,  with  adrice  of 
the  majority.  This  council  were  to  appoint  justices,  to  giro  licenses  for  the 
sale  of  lands  tubftei  to  a  rent  of  four  pence  or  six  pence  per  acre.  When 
any  law  was  to  be  enacted  or  repealed,  or  public  money  to  be  raised,  they 
were  to  call  on  the  counties  to  elect  each  two  deputies,  '^to  join  with  the 
council  in  the  performance  of  the  service  ;'*  but  nothing  is  said  of  their 
voting  as  a  separate  house.  One  lieutenant  and  eight  justices  were  allowed 
to  each  county;  two  head  constables  to  every  hundred;  one  constable  and 
four  tithingmen  to  every  parish ;  and  in  conformity  to  the  institutions  of 
King  Alfred,  each  tithingman  was  to  give  an  account  of  the  demeanor  of 
the  families  within  his  tithing,  to  the  constable  of  the  parish,  who  was  to 
render  the  same  to  the  head  constables  of  the  hundred,  and  they  to  the 
lieutenant  and  justices  of  the  county;  who  were  to  take  cognisance  of  all 
misdemeanors,  and  from  them  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  proprietor's 
lieutenant  and  council. 

Forms  of  government  and  plans  of  settlement  are  much  more  easily  drawn 
on  paper  than  carried  into  execution.  Few  people  could  be  induced  to  become 
tenants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a  colony  as  Massachusetts,  where  aU  were 
freeholders.  No  provision  was  made  for  public  institutions;-  schools  were 
unknown,  and  they  had  no  ministers,  till,  in^pity  to  their  deplorable  state, 
two  went  thither  from  Boston  on  a  voluntary  mission,  and  were  well 
received  by  theim.  The  city  of  Oorgeana,  though  a  lofty  name,  was  in 
fact  but  an  inconsiderable  village ;  and  there  were  only  a  few  houses  in 
some  of  the  best  places  for  navigation.  The  people  were  without  otdet 
and  morals. 

Gorges  himself  complained  of  the  prodigality  of  his  servants,  and  had 
very  little .  confidence  in  his  own  sons,  for  whose  aggrandizement  he 
had  been  labouring  to  establish  a  foundation.  He  had  indeed  erected 
saw-mills  and  corn-mills,  and  had  .received  some  acknowledgment  in 
the  way  of  rents,  but  lamented,  that  he  had  not  reaped  the  **  happy 
success  of  those  who  are  their  own  stewards,  and  the  disposen  of  thdr 
own  affidrs." 

How  long  Gorges  continued  in  his  office  as  governor  of  Plymouth,  does 
not  appear  from  any  materials  within  my  reach.  In  1025,  he  commanded 
a  ship  of  war  in  a  squadron  under  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  which  was 
sent  to  the  assistance  of  France,  under  pretence  of  being  employed  against 
the  Genoese.  But  a  suspicion  having  arisen  that  they  were  destined  to 
assist  Louis  against  his  Protestant  subjects  at  Rochelle,  as  soon  as  they 
were  arrived  at  Dieppe,  and  found  that  they  had  been  deceived.  Gorges 
was  the  first  to  break  his  orders  and  return  with  his  ship  to  England. 
The  othera  followed  his  example,  and  their  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion 
was  much  applauded. 
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7  HEN  the  ciyil  diasenaions  in  England  brdce  out 
into  a  war,  Gorges  took  the  royal  side;  and* 
though  then  fiur  advanced  in  years,  engaged  per 
sonally  in  the  senrice  of  the  crown.  He  was  io 
Prince  Rupert's  army,  at  the  siege  of  Bristol,  in 
1643 ;  and  when  that  city  was  retaken,  in  1045, 
by  the  parliament's  forces,  he  was  plundered  and 
imprisoned.  His  political  principles  rendered  him 
obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers,  and  when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
appear  before  the  commissioners  for  foreign  plantations,  he  was  severely 
frowned  upon,  and  consequently  discouraged. 

The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain ;  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  records  of 
the  province  of  Maine,  om  dead  in  June,  1647.  Upon  his  decease,  his 
estate  fell  to  his  eldest  son,  John  Gorges,  who,  whether  discouraged  by  his 
fiuher's  ill  success,  or  incapacitated  by  the  severity  of  the  times,  took  no 
care  of  the  province,  nor  do  we  find  any  thing  memorable  concerning  him. 
Most  of  the  commissioners  who  had  been  appointed  to  govern  the  pro- 
vince deserted  it ;  and  the  remaining  inhabitants,  in  1740,  were  obliged  to 
conbine  for  \heir  own  security.  In  1651,  they  petitioned  the  Council  of 
State,  that  they  might  be  considered  as  part  of  the  commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land. The  next  year,  upon  the  request  of  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  col(my  of  Massachusetts  took  them  under  their  protection,  being  sup- 
posed to  be  within  the  limits  of  their  charter ;  some  opposition  was  made 
to  this  step ;  but  the  majority  submitted  or  acquiesced,  and,  considering 
the  difficulties  of  the  times,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  affiiirs  in  England, 
this  was  the  best  expedient  for  their  security. 

On  the  death  of  John  Gorges,  the  propriety  descended  to  his  son  Fer- 
dinando  Gorges,  of  Westminster,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  inform- 
ation and  activity.  He  printed  a  description  of  New  England,  in  1658, 
to  which  he  annexed  a  narrative  written  by  his  grandfather,  from  which 
this  account  is  chiefly  compiled ;  but  another  piece,  which  in  some  editions 
is  tacked  to  these,  entitled  "Wonder-working  Providences,"  was  unfairly 
ascribed  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  though  written  by  a  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
Wobum,  in  New  England. 

On  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  U.,  Gorges  petitioned  the  crown,  com- 
plaining of  the  Massachusetts  colony  for  usurping  the  government  of  Maine, 
and  extending  their  boundary  lines.  In  1664,  commissioners  were  sent  to 
Americat  who,  finding  the  people  in  the  province  of  Maine  divided  in  their 
opinions  with  respect  to  matters  of  government,  appointed  justices  in  the 
lung's  name  to  govern  them ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  the  proprietor  nomi- 
nated thirteen  commissioners,  and  prepared  a  set  of  instructions  which  were 
altered  on  the  records  of  the  province.  But  upon  the  departure  of  the 
iqyal  commisnoners,  the  cobny  resumed  its  jurisdiction  over  them.  These 
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two  sources  ct  govemment  kept  alive  two  parties,  each  of  whom 
always  ready  to  complain  <^  the  other  and  justify  themselves. 

An  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Massachusetts  had  heen  instituted  m 
England,  and  the  colony  was  ordered  to  send  over  agents  to  answer  the 
complaints  of  Gorges,  and  Mason  the  proprietor  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
had  jomtly  proposed  to  sell  their  property  to  the  crown,  to  make  a  govem- 
ment for  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  This  proposal  not  being  accepted,  the 
colony  themselves  took  the  hint,  and  thought  the  most  efiectual  viray  of 
silencing  the  complaint  would  be  to  make  a  purchase.  The  circum* 
stances  of  the  province  of  Maine  were  such  as  to  favour  their  views. 
The  Indians  had  invaded  it,  most  of  the  settlements  were  destroyed  or 
deserted,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  trouble ;  the  colony  had  affi>rded 
them  all  the  assistance  which  was  in  their  power,  and  they  had  no  help 
from  any  other  quarter.  In  the  height  of  this  calamity,  John  Usher,  Esq., 
was  employed  to  negociate  with  Mr.  Gorges  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole 
territory,  which  was  effected  in  the  year  1677.  The  sum  of  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  sterling  was  paid  for  it,  and  it  became  a  part  of 
Massachusetts.    It  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  separate  state  in 
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SETTLEMENT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

HE  severities  exercised  on  the  Puritans  in 
England,  and  the  gradual  extinction  of 
the  hopes  they  had  so  long  entertained  of  a 
mitigation  of  ecclesiastical  rigour,  had  for 
some  time  directed  their  thoughts  to  that 
distant  territory  in  which  their  brethren 
at  New  Plymouth  had  achieved  a  secure 
establishment  and  obtained  the  enjoyment 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In  the 
last  year  of  James's  reign,  a  few  non- 
conformist fimiilies  had  removed  to  New 
England  and  taken  possession  of  a  comer 
of  lUMdiusetts  Bay  ;  but  being  disappointed  in  the  hope  they  had  en- 
tnmBUn  of  the  accessi(m  of  numbers  suiScient  to  found  a  permanent 
•ocMfyy  they  were  on  the  point  of  returning  to  England,  when  they  re- 
ceived the  agreeable  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  a  numerous  and  pow- 
erful reinforcement.  Mr.  White,  a  non-conformist  minister  at  Dorchester, 
had  projected  a  new  settlement  at  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  by  his  zeal  and 
activity  he  succeeded  in  forming  an  association  of  a  number  of  the  gentry 
in  his  neighbourhood,  who  had  imbibed  the  Puritan  sentiments,  for  th# 
purpose  of  conducting  a  colony  to  that  region.    The  views  and  feelings 
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• 
that  actuated  the  leaders  of  this  enterprise  were  committed  to  writing,  and 

circulated  among  their  friends  under  the  title  of  (kntral  Ckmndtrationi 

for  the  Pkmtatum  of  New  England. 

These  projectors  purchased  from  the  council  of  Plymouth  aU  the  territory 
extending  in  length  from  three  miles  north  of  the  rirer  Merrimack  to 
three  miles  south  of  Charles  river,  and,  in  breadth,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Southern  Ocean.  Their  acts  were  as  vigorous  as  their  desigm 
were  elevated.  As  the  precursors  of  the  main  body  of  emigrants  whom 
it  was  intended  to  transport,  a  small  body  of  planters  and  servants  were 
despatched  under  Mr.  Endicot,  one  of  the  leading  projectors ;  who,  arriving 
safely  in  Massachusetts,  were  cordially  greeted  and  kindly  assisted  by  the 
colonists  of  New  Plymouth,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  town,  which 
they  denominated  Salem,  from  a  Hebrew  word  that  signifies  peace. 

But  zealous  as  these  projectors  were  to  accomplish  their  favourite  pnr^ 
pose,  they  very  soon  perceived  their  total  inability  to  maintain  efiect- 
uai  possession  of  such  an  extensive  territory,  without  the  aid  of  more  opu- 
lent coadjutors.  Of  these,  by  the  influence  and  activity  of  Mr.  White, 
they  obtained  a  sufficient  number  in  London,  among  the  commercial  men 
who  openly  professed,  or  secretly  favoured,  the  tenets  of  the  Puritans. 
These  auxiliaries  brought  an  accession  of  prudent  precaution,  as  well  as  of 
pecuniary  resources,  to  the  conduct  of  the  design  ;  and,  justly  doubting  the 
expediency  of  founding  a  colony  on  the  basis  of  a  grant  fnnn  a  private 
company  of  patentees,  who  might  convey  a  right  of  property  in  the  boSL^ 
but  could  not  confer  jurisdiction,  or  the  privilege  of  governing  the  society 
which  it  was  proposed  to  establish,  they  persuaded  their  associates  to 
unite  with  them  in  an  application  to  the  crown  for  a  royal  charter.  The 
readiness  with  which  this  application  was  granted,  and  the  terms  in  which 
the  charter  was  framed,  are  absolutely  unaccountable,  except  on  the  sup- 
position that  Charles  and  his  ecclesiastical  counsellors,  were  willing,  at  this 
time,  to  disencumber  the  church,  in  which  they  meditated  such  extensive 
innovations,  of  a  body  of  men,  from  whom  the  most  unbending  opposition 
to  their  measures  might  be  expected :  a  line  of  policy  which  appears  per- 
fectly credible;  although,  at  a  subsequent  period,  they  endeavoured  to 
counteract  it,  when  they  were  sensible  of  the  reflective  influence  exercised 
on  the  Puritan  body  in  England  by  the  spread  and  predominance  of  their 
tenets  in  America.  It  seems  impossible,  on  any  other  supposition,  to  ac- 
count for  the  remarkable  &cts  that,  at  the  very  time  when  this  monarch 
'  was  introducing  despotic  authority  into  the  government  of  Virginia,  he  ex- 
tended to  a  cdony  of  Puritans  a  constitution  containing  aU  the  immunities 
of  which  the  Virginians  beheld  themselves  so  unjustly  deprived ;  and  that, 
well  aware  of  the  purpose  of  the  applicants  to  escape  from  the  constitutions 
of  the  church  of  England,  he  granted  them  a  charter  containing  ample 
ixwnmendation  of  the  reUgious  ends  they  had  in  view,  without  the  impoai- 
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tiflQ  of  a  single  ordinance  respecting  the  constitution  of  their  church  go« 
lanu&enty  or  the  f^rms  and  ceremonies  of  their  worship :  nay,  so  completely, 
in  this  instance!  did  he  surrender  the  maadms  of  his  colonial  policy  to  the 
wishes  of  the  projectors  of  a  Puritan  colony,  that  although  he  had  recently 
dedaxed,  m  a  public  proclamation,  that  a  mercantile  company  was  utterly 
unfit  to  administer  the  afl&irs  of  a  remote  cobny ;  yet,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, he  scrupled  not,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  mercandle  part 
of  the  adventurers,  to  commit  the  supreme  direction  of  the  colony  to  be 
pbnted  in  the  proyince  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  a  corporation  consisting 
duefly  of  merchants  resident  in  London.  The  new  adrenturers  were  in« 
oorporated  as  a  body  politic  ;  and  their  right  to  the  territory  which  they 
had  purchased  from  the  Council  of  Plymouth  being  confirmed  by  the  king, 
they  were  empowered  to  dispose,  of  the  lands,  and  to  gorem  the  people 
who  should  settle  upon  them*  The  first  governor  of  the  company  and 
his  coundl  were  named  by  the  crown :  the  right  of  electing  their  success 
8018  was  vested  in  the  members  of  the  corporation*  The  executive  power 
was  committed  to  the  governor  and  a  council  of  assistants :  the  legislative, 
to  the  body  of  proprietors,  who  might  make  and  enforce  statutes  and  orders 
for  the  good  of  the  community,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  England. 
They  obtained  the  same  temporary  exemption  that  had  been  granted  to  the 
Vi^;inian  company  from  internal  taxes,  and  from  duties  on  goods  exported 
or  imported ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  migration  to  America,  they  and 
their  descendants  were  declared  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  natural* 
bom  subjects. 

Soon  after  the  power  of  the  adventurers 
to  establish  a  colony  had  been  rendered 
complete,  by  the  royal  charter,  they 
equipped  and  despatched  five  ships  for 
New  England,  containing  three  hundred 
and  fifty  emigrants,  chiefly  zealous  Puri« 
tans,  accompanied  by  some  eminent  non« 
conformist  ministers.  The  regrets  which 
an  eternal  farewell  to  their  native  land 
was  calculated  to  inspire,  the  distressing 
inconvenience  of  a  long  voyage,  to  per- 
sons unaccustomed  to  the  sea,  and  the 
formidable  scene  of  toil  and  danger  that  confronted  them  in  the  barbarous 
land  where  so  many  preceding  adventurera  had  found  an  untimely  grave, 
nem  to  have  vanished  entirely  from  the  minds  of  these  men,  sustained  by 
the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  purpose  which  they  had  combined  to  pursue. 
They  did  not  postpone  the  practice  of  piety  till  the  conclusion  of  their 
Voyage ;  but,  occupied  continually  with  the  exercises  of  devotion,  they 
cansed  the  ocean  which  they  traversed  to  resound  with  unwonted  acdaizQ 
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of  praise  and  thanksgiying  to  its  great  Creator.  The  seamen,  partaking' 
their  spirit,  readily  joined  in  all  their  religious  exercises  and  orditiances^ 
and  expressed  their  helief  that  they  had  practised  the  first  ita-ftutM  that 
had  ever  been  kept  in  the  world.  After  a  prosperous  Toyage,  the  emi- 
grants had  the  happiness  of  reuniting  themselres  to  their  friends,  already 
established  at  Salem  under  Mr.  Endicot,  who  had  been  appointed  deputy- 
governor  of  the  colony. 

To  the  body  of  men  thus  collected  together,  the  institution  of  a  church 
appeared  the  most  interesting  of  all  their  concerns,  and  it  occupied,  accord- 
ingly, their  earliest  and  most  solemn  deliberation.  They  had  been  advised, 
Before  they  quitted  England,  to  agree  among  themselves  on  the  form  of 
church  government  which  was  to  be  established  in  the  •  colony ;  but, 
neglecting  this  advice,  they  had  gone  no  farther  than  to  express  their 
general  concurrence  in  the  principle  that  the  reformatum  of  the  church 
was  to  be  endeavoured  according  to  the  written  word  of  God.  They  now 
applied  to  their  brethren  at  Plymouth,  and  desired  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  grounds  of  the  constitution  which  had  there  been  established ;  and 
having  heard  these  fully  explained,  and  devoted  some  time  to  a  diligent 
comparison  of  the  model  with  the  warrants  of  Scripture  which  were  cited 
m  its  vindication,  and  earnestly  besought  the  enlightening  aid  of  Him  who 
alone  can  teach  his  creatures  how  to  worship  him  with  acceptance,  they 
declared  their  entire  approbation  of  the  sister  church,  and  proceeded  to 
sopy  her  structure  in  the  establishment  of  their  own.  They  united 
together  in  religious  society  by  a  covenant,  in  which,  after  a  solemn  dedi- 
cation of  themselves  to  live  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  to  walk  in  his  ways, 
so  &r  as  he  should  be  pleased  to  reveal  himself  to  them  ;  they  engaged  to 
each  other  to  cultivate  watchfulness  and  tenderness  in  their  mutual  inter- 
course ;  to  avoid  jealousies,  suspicions,  and  secret  risings  of  spirit ;  and  in 
all  cases  of  ofl^nce  to  bear  and  forbear,  give  and  forgive,  after  the  example 
of  their  Divine  pattern. 

T  is  a  notable  &ct,  that,  although 
?5StS5'^  these  emigrants  were  collected 
from  a  body  embracing  such 
diirersity  of  opinion  respecting  church  government  and  the 
rites  of  worship  os  then  prevailed  among  the  Puritans  of 
England,  and  though  they  had  landed  in  Amenca  without 
having  previously  ascertained  how  far  they  were  hkely  to 
agree  on  this  rery  point,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  had 
incurred  banish  meat  from  England,  the  constitution  which 
was  copied  from  the  church  of  New  Plymouth  gave  satis&ction  to  ahnost 
every  individual  among  them.  Two  brothers,  however,  of  the  name  of 
Browne^  one  a  lawyer  and  the  other  a  merchant,  both  of  them  men  of 
note,  and  among  the  number  of  the  original  patentees,  dissented  from  this 
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coDStitiition ;  and  arguing  with  rehement  absurdity  that  aU  who  adhered 
to  it  would  infallibly  become  Anabaptists,  endearoured  to  obtain  converts  to 
their  opinion,  and  to  establish  a  separate  ccngregation  on  a  model  more 
approximated  to  the  forms  of  the  church  of  England.  The  defectiyeness 
of  their  argument  they  endeavoured  to  supply  by  the  vehemence  of  their 
chmour ;  and  they  obtained  a  favourable  audience  from  a  few  who  regarded 
with  unfriendly  eye  the  discipline  which  the  colonial  church  was  disposed 
to  exercise  upon  oflfenders  against  the  laws  of  morality.  Mr.  Endicot,  the 
governor,  called  these  men,  together  with  the  ministers,  before  the  people ; 
who,  ailer  hearing  both  parties,  repeated  their  approbation  of  the  system 
they  had  consented  to ;  and,  as  the  two  brothers  still  persisted  in  their 
attempts  to  create  a  schism  in  the  church,  and  even  endeavoured  to  excite 
a  mutiny  against  the  government,  they  were  judged  unfit  to  remain  in  the 
colony,  and  sent  back  by  the  vessels  in  which  they  had  accompanied  the 
other  emigrants  in  the  voyage  firom  England.  Tli^ir  absence  restored 
unity  of  sentiment  to  the  colonists,  who  were  proceeding  to  complete  their 
settlement  and  extend  their  occupation  of  the  country,  when  they  were 
interrupted  by  the  approach  of  winter  *  and  the  ravages  of  disease,  which 
quickly  deprived  them  of  nearly  one-half  of  their  number,  but  pbduced 
no  other  change  on  their  minds  than  to  cause  the  sentiments  of  hope  and 
fear  to  converge  more  steadily  to  the  Author  of  their  existence. 

The  directors  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  in  England  mean- 
while exerted  their  utmost  endeavours  to  reinforce  the  colony  with  a 
numerous  body  of  additional  settlers.  Their  designs  were  promoted  by 
the  rigour  and  intolerance  of  Laud's  administration,  which,  daily  multi- 
plying the  hardships  imposed  on  all  who  scrupled  entire  conformity  to  tho 
ecclesiastical  ordinances,  proportionably  diminished,  in  their  estimation, 
the  danger  and  hardships  attending  a  retreat  to  America.  Many  persons 
began  to  treat  with  the  company  for  a  settlement  in  New  En^and,  and 
several  of  these  were  people  of  distinguished  family  and  fortune.  But 
foreseeing  the  misrule  inseparable  from  the  residence  of  the  legislative 
power  in  Britain,  they  demanded,  as  a  previous  condition  of  iheir 
emigration,  that  the  charter  and  all  the  powera  of  government  riioold 
be  transferred  to  New  England,  and  exercised  within  the  territory  of 
the  colony.  The  company,  who  had  incurred  a  considerable  expense 
with  little  prospect  of  speedy  remuneration,  were  very  well  disposed  to 
obtain  such  important  aid  by  embracing  the  measure  that  was  proposed  to 
them :  but  doubting  its  legality,  they  thought  prc^r  to  consult  lawyen 
of  eminence  on  the  subject.  Unaccountable  as  it  must  appoar  to  every 
person  in  the  slightest  degree  conversant  with  legal  considerations,  they 
received  an  opinion  favourable  to  the  wishes  of  the  emigrants ;  and  accord- 
ingly it  was  determined,  by  general  consent,  "  that  the  charter  should  be 
transferredi  and  the  government  be  settled  in  New  England."    To  tbs 
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members  of  the  corporation  who  chose  to  remain  at  home,  was  reserved  a 
share  in  the  trading,  stock,  and  profits  of  the  company,  for  the  term  of 
seven  years.  By  this  transaction,. one  of  the  most  singular  that  is  recorded 
in  the  history  of  a  civilized  people,  the  liberties  of  the  New  England 
communities  were  placed  on  a  sure  and  respectable  basis.  When  we 
consider  the  means  by  which  this  was  efic^ted,  we  find  ourselves  encom- 
passed with  doubts  and  difficulties,  of  which  the  only  solution  that  I  am 
able  to  discover  is  the  opinion  I  have  already  expressed,  that  the  king  was 
at  this  time  exceedingly  desirous  to  rid  the  realm  of  the  Puritans,  and  had 
unequivocally  signified  to  them,  that  if  they  would  bestow  their  presence 
on  another  part  of  his  dominions,  and  employ  their  energies  in  peopling 
the  deserts  of  America,  instead  of  disturbing  his  operations  on  the  church 
of  England,  they  were  free  to  arrange  their  internal  constitution,  whether 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  according  to  their  own  discretion.  An  Elnglish 
corporation,  appointed  by  its  charter  to  reside  in  London,  resolved  itself, 
by  its  own  act^  into  an  American  corporation,  and  transferred  its  residence 
to  Massachusetts :  and  this  was  openly  transacted  by  men  whose  princi* 
pies  rendered  them  peculiarly  oonoxious  to  their  rulers,  and  under  the 
eyes  of  a  prince  no  less  vigilant  to  observe,  than  vigorous  to  repress  every 
encroachment  on*  the  limits  of  hi9  prerogative. 

Having  efiected  this  important  revolution  in  their  system  of  govemmenti 
the  adventuren  proceeded  to  make  the  most  vigorous  exertions  to  realise 
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ihe  designa  they  had  undertaken.  In  a  general  court,  John  Winthrop  Tvas  , 
appointed  governor,  and  Thomas  Dudley,  deputy-governor,  and  eighteen 
assistants  were  chosen ;  in  whom,  together  with  a  hody  of  freemen  who 
should  settle  in  New  England,  were  vested  all  the  corporate  rights  of  the 
company.  With  such  zeal  and  activity  did  they  prepare  for  emigration, 
that  in  the  coune  of  the  ensuing  year,  ahove  fifteen  hundred  settlera 
among  whom  were  several  wealthy  and  high-horn  persons,  hoth  men  and 
women,  who  chose  to  follow  truth  into  a  desert,  rather  than  to  enjoy  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  world  under  the  dominion  of  error,  set  sail  ahoard  a 
fleet  of  seventeen  ships  for  New  England.  On  their  arrival  at  Salem, 
many  of  them  were  so  ill  satisfied  with  its  situation,  that  they  explored 
the  country  in  quest  of  better  stations ;  and,  settling  in  different  places 
around  the  bay,  according  to  their  various  predilections,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Boston,  Charlestown,  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  and  other  societies 
which  have  since  expanded  into  considerable  towns.  In  each  of  these  a 
church  was  established  on  the  same  model  with  that  of  Salem.  This, 
together  with  the  care  of  making  provision  for  their  subsistence  during 
winter*  occupied  them^entirely  for  several  months.  The  approach  of  win- 
ter was  attended  with  a  repetition  of  those  trials  and  distresses  through  the 
oideal  of  which,  every  body  of  settlen  in  New  England  was  long  &ted 
10  pus.    Afflicted  with  severe  scarcity,  which  all  the  generous  contribu 
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tioDS  of  the  other  setdements  in  the  prorince  were  able  but  feebly  to  xniti* 
gate,  attacked  with  yarioua  distempers,  the  consequence  of  hunger,  cold, 
and  tho  peculiarities  of  a  soil  and  climate  uncongenial  to  constitutions 
formed  in  Europe,  and  lodged  for  the  most  part  in  booths  and  tents  that 
afforded  but  imperfect  protection  from  the  weather,  great  numbers  of  them 
were  carried  to  the  grare.  Among  these  was  Lady  Arabella  Johnson, 
a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln. 

When  the  restoration  of  plenty,  by  the  arriral  of  supplies  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  abatement  of  the  severity  of  winter,  permitted  the  colonists 
to  resume  their  assemblies  for  the  transaction  of  public  business,  their  very 
first  proceedings  demonstrated  that  a  great  majority  of  them  were  consi- 
derably leavened  with  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  and  were  determined  in  their 
practical  administration  to  exemplify  a  thorough  intermixture,  and  mutual 
dependence  of  church  and  state.  A  law  was  passed,  enacting  that  none 
should  hereafter  be  admitted  freemen,  or  be  entitled  to  any  share  in  the 
government,  or  be  capable  of  being  chosen  magistrates,  or  even  of  serving 
as  Jur3rmen,  but  such  as  had  been  or  should  hereaAer  be  received  into  the 
church  as  members.  This  law  at  once  divested  every  person  who  did^not 
hdd  the  prevailing  opinions,  not  cmly  on  the  great  prints  of  doctrine,  but 
with  respect  to  the  discipline  of  the  church  and  the  ceremonies  of  wor- 
ship, of  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  An  uncontrolled  power  of  appror- 
ing  or  rejecting  the  claims  of  those  who  applied  for  admission  into  com* 
munion  with  the  church,  being  vested  in  the  ministers  and  leading  men 
of  each  congregation,  the  most  valuable  civil  rights  were  made  to  depend 
on  their  decision  with  respect  to  qualifications  purely  ecclesiasticaL  Even 
at  a  later  period,  when  the  colonists  were  compelled,  by  the  remonstrances 
of  Charles  the  Second,  to  make  some  alteration  of  this  law,  they  altered  it 
only  in  appearance,  and  enacted  that  every  candidate  for  the  privilege  of 
a  freeman,  should  produce  a  certificate  from  some  minister  of  the  esta* 
blished  church,  that  they  were  persons  of  orthodox  principles,  and  of 
honest  life  and  conversation ;  a  certificate  which,  they  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  established  church  necessarily  solicited  with  great  disadvantage.  The 
consequence  of  such  laws  was  to  elevate  the  clergy  to  a  very  high  degree 
of  influence  and  authority :  and,  happily  for  tl^  colony,  she  was  long 
blessed  with  a  succession  of  ministers,  whose  admirable  virtues  were  cal- 
culated to  counteract  the  mischief  of  this  inordinate  influence,  and  even 
to  ccDvert  it  into  an  instrument  of  good* 
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HE  first  religious  dissension  that  arose 
in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  was 
promoted  by  Roger  Williams,  who  had 
come  oyer  to  New  England  in  1080, 
f  ^  and  preached  for  some  years  to  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Plymouth;  but, 
not  finding  there  an  audience  suitable 
to  his  purposes,  he  had  solicited  his 
dismission,  and  had  recently  been  ap- 
pointed minister  o[  Salem.  This  man 
was  a  rigid  Brownist,  precise,  illiberal, 
unforbearing,  and  passionate:  he  be- 
gan to  vent  from  the  pulpit,  which  he 
had  gained  by  his  substantial  piety  and 
fenrid  zeal,  a  singular  medley  of  notions ;  some  wildly  speculatire,  some 
boldly  opposed  to  the  constitutions  of  dril  society,  and  some  which,  if 
unezceptioiiable  in  theory,  were  highly  unsuitable  to  the  place   firom 
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which   they  were   deliyered,  and  the   exercises   and   sentiments  with 
whick  he  endeayoured  to  associate  them.    He  maintained  that  it  was 
not  lawful  for  an  unregenerate  man  to  pray,  nor  for  Christians  to  join 
in  family  prayer  with  those  whom  they  judged  unregenerate;  that  it 
was  not  lawful  to  take  an  oath  to  the  civil  magistrate,  not  even  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  which  he  had  declined  himself  to  take,  and  advised  his  congre* 
gation  equally  to  refuse ;  that  King  Charles  had  no  right  to  usurp  the 
power  of  disposing  of  the  territory  of  the  Indians,  and  hence  the  colonial 
patent  was  utterly  invalid;  that  the  magistrate  had  no  right  to  restrain  or 
direct  the  consciences  of  men ;  and  that  any  thing  short  of  unlimited  tolera- 
tion for  all  religions  was  detestable  persecution.     These  liberal  principles 
of  toleration  he  combined  with  a  spirit  so  rigid  and  separating,  that  he  not 
only  refused  all  communion  with  any  who  did  not  profess  every  one  of  the 
foregoing  opinions,  but  forbade  the  members  of  the  church  at  Salem  to 
communicate  with  any  of  the  other  churches  in  the  colony;  and,  when 
they  refused  to  obey  this  prohibition,  he  withdrew  from  them,  and  set  np 
a  separate  meeting-  in  his  own  house.    Here  he  was  attended  by  a  select 
assembly  of  zealous  admirers,  composed  of  men,  in  whose  minds  an  impe- 
tuous  tejnper,  inflamed  by  persecution,  had  greatly  impaired  the  sense  ot 
moral  perspective  ;  who  entertained  disproportioned  ideas  of  those  branches 
of  the  trunk  of  godliness,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  had  endured  snch 
mighty  suflerings,  and  had  seen  worth  and  piety  so  foully  wrcmged;  and 
who  abhorred  every  s3rmbol,  badge,  and  practice,  that  was  associated  with 
the  remembrance,  and  spotted,  as  they  conceived,  with  the  iniquity  of  their 
idolatrous  oppressors.    One  of  his  followers,  Mr.  Endicot,  a  magistrate  oi 
the  place,  and  formerly  deputy-governor  of  the  colony,  in  a  transport  of 
zeal  against  superstition,  cut  the  red  cross  out  of  the  king's  colours;  and 
many  of  the  trained  bands,  who  had  hitherto  followed  these  colours  with* 
out  objection,  caught  the  contagion  of  Endicot's  zeal,  and  protested  that 
they  would  follow  them  no  l(mger,  if  the  cross  were  permitted  to  remain. 
The  riotous  and  violent  conduct  of  Endicot  was  universally  disapproved, 
and  the  colonial  authorities  punished  his  misdemeanor  by  reprimand  and 
disability  of  holding  office  for  one  year ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  compio- 
mise  the  dispute  with  the  protesters  among  the  trained  bands,  and  comply, 
to  a  certain  extent,  with  their  remonstrances.    They  were  preparing  to 
call  Williams  to  a  judicial  reckoning,  when  Mr.  Cotton  and  other  ministers 
interposed,  and  desired  to  be  allowed  to  reason  with  him,  alleging  that  his       j 
violence  was  prompted  rather  by  a  misguided  conscience,  than  seditions       | 
principles;  and  that  there  was  hope  they  might  gain»  instead  of  losing, 
their  brother.     Fou  are  deceived  in  that  man,  if  you  t?a$ik  he  tciil  cande        ■ 
$eend  to  learn  of  any  of  you^  was  the  prediction  of  the  governor,  and  the 
result  of  the  copference  proving  the  justice  of  it,  sentence  of  banishment 
£rom  the  cobny  was  forthwith  pronounced  upon  Williams.    This  sentence 
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excited  a  great  uproar  in  Salem,  and  was  80  successfnlly  denounced  as 
penecution  by  the  adherents  of  Williams,  that  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  were  preparing  to  follow  him  into  exile;  when  an  earnest 
admonition,  transmitted  to  them  by  Mr.  Cotton  and  the  other  ministers  of 
BostiHi,  induced  them  to  relinquish  their  purpose,  to  acknowledge  the  jus 
tice  of  the  proceeding,  and  abandon  the  noble  Williams  to  his  fortunes.  He 
was  not,  however,  abandoned  by  his  more  select  adherents,  whose  esteem 
and  afiection  he  had  gained  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  resolyed  to  incur 
erery  hazard,  in  order  to  live  and  die  with  him.  Accompanying  him  in 
his  exile,  during  which  he  was  welcomed  by  Canonicus,  and  his  other 
Ind^  friends,  they  directed  their  march  towards  the  south,  and  settling  at 
a  place  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  they  bought  a  considera- 
ble tract  of  land  from  the  Indians,  and  bestowed  on  their  settlement  the 
name  of  Providence.  Had  this  man  encountered  the  treatment  to  which 
the  publication  of  his  peculiar  opinions  would  have  exposed -him  in  Eng- 
land, he  would  probably  have  been  driven  to  madness:  the  wiser  and 
kinder  treatment  he  experienced  from  the  Massachusetts  authorities  was 
productive  of  happier  efiects ;  and  Mr.  Cotton  and  his  associates  were  not 
deceived,  in  supposing  that  they  would  gain  their  brother.  They  gained 
him  in  a  manner,  indeed,  less  flattering  to  themselves  than  a  triumphant 
issue  of  the  conference  would  have  been,  but  much  more  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  America.  He  concurred,  as  we  snail  see,  at  a  later  period,  in 
Sounding  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  was  one  of  its  modi  eminent  bene- 
fiictoTs.  ^He  lived  to  an  advanced  age ;  and  soon  throwing  off  the  wil<^ 
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and  separating  spirit  with  which  his  sentiments  had  been  leayened*  h« 
regained  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  his  ancient  fellow  colonistSy  and  pre* 

served  a  friendly  correspondence  with  Mr*  Cotton  and  others  ^f  them  till 
his  death.  The  principles  of  toleration,  which  he  had  formerly  dkcredited^ 
by  the  rigidness  with  which  he  disallowed  the  slightest  diiference  of  opin- 
ions beti^^ecti  the  members  of  bis  own  communion ^  he  now  enforced  by 
exercising  that  forbearance  by  which  the  differences  that  distinguish  Chris- 
tians are  prevented  from  dividing  ihcm,  and  by  cultivating  thnt  charity*  by 
which  even  the  sense  of  these  diflereiices  is  often  melted  down.  The  great 
Aiod^kmental  principles  of  Christianity  dally  acquiring  a  more  exclusive  and 
absorbing  influence  over  his  mind,  he  began  to  labour  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Indians  i  and*  in  addition  to  the  benefits  of  which  his  ministry  among 
them  was  productive  to  themselves,  he  acquired  over  them  an  inflnence 
which  he  rendered  highly  advantageous  to  his  old  associates  in  Massachu-^ 
setts,  whom  he  was  enabled  frequently  to  warn  of  conspiracies  formed 
against  them  by  the  savages  in  their  vicinity,  and  communicated  to  him  by 
the  tribes  with  whom  he  maintained  relations  of  friendship.  The  reho* 
mence  that  Endicot  had  displayed,  was  not  less  mellowed  by  time  and  the 
ascendency  of  sound  wisdom  and  piety.  He  remained  in  Massachusetts, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  held  f<»r  many  years  the  chief  office  in  its  goremmenl 
with  great  advantage  and  general  respect. 


•  IS    BA.BBT    ▼▲»& 


SIR  HARRY  VANE,  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

HE  colony  of  Massachusetts  had  continued 
meanwhile  to  attain  stability  and  prosperity, 
and  to  extend  its  settlements ;  and  this  year 
an  important  and  beneficial  change  took 
place  in  its  internal  constitution.  The 
mortality  that  h^d  prevailed  among  the  In- 
dians, had  vacated  a  great  many  of  the 
stations  which  their  tribes  had  occupied, 
and  as  many  of  these  were  well  chosen, 
the  colonists  took  possession  of  them  with  an  eagerness  that  dispersed  their 
tettlements  widely  over  the  province.  This  necessarily  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  representative  government,  and,  accordingly,  at  the  period  of 
■aaembling  ttie  general  court,  the  freemen,  instead  of  attending  it  in  per- 
MQ,  aecoiding  to  the  prescription  of  the  charter,  elected  representatives  in 
tliw  tavend  districtSt  whom  they  authorized  to  appear  in  their  name  and 
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act  in  their  behalf.  The  representatives  were  admitted,  and  henceforward 
considered  themselr^s,  in  conjunction  with  the  governor  and  assistants,  aa 
the  supreme  legislative  assembly  of  the  colony.  The  abstract  wisdom  (rf 
this  innovation  could  not  admit  of  doubt,,  and,  in  defence  oi  their  right  to 
efiect  it,  it  was  forcibly  urged  that  the  colonists  were  only  making  a  new 
way  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  right  already  extended  to  them,  and  preventing 
their  assemblies  from  becoming  either  too  numerous  to  transact  business,  or ' 
too  thin  and  partial  to  represent  the  interests  which  they  were  intended  to 
administer,  and  supposed  to  embrace.  The  number  of  freemen  had  greatly 
increased  since  the  charter  was  granted ;  many  resided  at  a  distance  from 
the  places  where  the  supreme  courts  were  held ;  personal  attendance  had 
become  inconvenient ;  and,  in  such  circumstances,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
blame  them  for  making  with  their  own  hands  the  improvement  that  was 
necessary  to  preserve  their  existing  rights,  instead  of  applying  to  the  go- 
vernment of  England,  which  was  steadily  pursuing  the  plan  of  subverthig 
the  organs  of  liberty  in  the  mother  country,  and  had  already  begun  to  ex- 
hibit an  altered  countenance  towards  the  colony.  In  consequence  of  this 
important  measure,  the  colcmy  advanced  beyond  the  state  of  a  corporation, 
and  acquired  by  its  own  act  the  condition  of  a  society  which  was  endowed 
with  political  liberty,  and  which  had  framed  for  itself  a  government  de- 
rived' from  the  model  of  the  English  conistitution.  The  representatives 
having  estabh'shed  themselves  in  their  office,  proceeded  to  assert  the  rights 
which  necessarily  attached  to  it,  by  enacting  that  no  law  should  be  passed, 
no  tax  imposed,  and  no  public  officer  appointed  but  by  the  general  as- 
sembly. 

The  increasing  violence  and  injustice  of  the  royal  government  in  Eng^ 
land,  meanwhile,  co-operated  so  powerfully  with  the  tidings  that  were  cir- 
culated of  the  prosperity  of  Massachusetts ;  and  the  simple  frame  of  eccle- 
siastical pohcy  that  had  been  established  in  the  colony,  presented  a  prospect 
so  desirable,  and  rendered  the  gorgeous  hierarchy  and  recent  siiperstitioiis 
innovations  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  English  church  so  additionally  odious, 
that  the  flow  of  emigration  seemed  rather  to  enlarge  than  subside,  and 
crowds  of  new  settlers  continued  to  flock  to  New  ikigknd.  Among  the 
passengera,  in  a  fleet  of  twenty  vessels  that  arrived  in  the  following  year, 
were  two  persons  who  afterwards  made  a  distinguished  figure  on  a  more 
conspicuous  theatre.  One  of  these  was  Hugh  Petera,  the  celebrated 
chaplain  and  counsellor  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  otl^Br  was  Vane, 
whose  father.  Sir  Harry  Vane  the  elder,  was  a  privy  councillor,  and  high 
in  office  and  credit  with  the  king.  Petera  became  minister  of  Salem,  and, 
possessing  a  mind  unusually  active  and  enterprising,  he  not  only  discharged 
his  sacred  functions  with  zeal  and  advantage,  but  roused  the  pknten  to 
new  courees  of  useful  industry,  and  encouraged  them  by  his  own  sncoew- 
ful  example.    His  laboun  were  blessed  with  a  produce  not  less  hottomablB 
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ihaa  eBduringr.    The  spirit  which  he  excited  has  continued  to  prevail  with 
luubated  vigour ;  and  nearly  two  centuries  after  his  death,  the  piety,  good 
noisb,  and  industry  by  which  Salem  has  ever  been  distinguished,  have 
been  traced  to  the  effects  of  Peters's  ministry.    He  remained  in  New 
Engknd  till  the  year  1641,  when,  at  the  request  of  the  colonists,  he  went 
to  tiansact  some  business  for  them  in  the  mother  country,  from  which  he 
was  &t»d  ne? er  to  return.    Vane,  afterwards  Sir  Harry  Vane  the  younger, 
had  been  for  some  time  restrained  from  indulging  his  wish  to  proceed  to 
New  England,  by  the  prohibition  of  his  father,  who  was  at  length  induced 
to  wave  his  objections  by  the  interference  of  the  king.    A  young  man  of 
BoUe  fiunily,  animated  with  such  ardent  devotion  to  the  cause  of  pure  reli- 
gion and  liberty,  that,  relinquishing  all  his  hopes  in  England,  he  chose  to 
settle  in  an  in&nt  colony,  which  as  yet  afforded  little  more  than  a  bare  sub-, 
sistence  to  its  inhabitants,  was  received  in  New  England  with  the  fondest 
regard  and  admiration.     He  was  then  little  more  than  twenty-four  years  of 
age.     His  youth,  which  seemed  to  magnify  the  sacrifice  he  had  made,  in-  * 
oeased  no  less  the  impression  which  his  manners  and  appearance  were 
calculated  to  produce.    The  awful  composure  of  his  aspect  and  demeanour 
stamped  a  serious  grace  and  grandeur  on  the  bloom  of  manhood ;  his  coun- 
tenance appeared  the  surface  of  a  character  not  less  resolute  than  profound, 
and  whose  energy  was  not  extinguished,  but  concentrated  into  a  sublime 
and  solemn  cakn.    He  has  been  charged  wit^  enthusiasm  by  some  who 
have  remarked  the  intensity  with  which  he  pursued  purposes  which  to 
them  have  appeared  worthless  and  ignoble ;  and  with  hypocrisy,  by  others 
who  have  contrasted  the  strength  and  stretch  of  his  resolution  with  the 
cnlmness  of  his  manners.    But  a  juster  consideraticm,  perhaps,  may  sug- 
gest that  it  was  the  habitual  energy  of  his  determination  that  repressed 
evBTy  symptom  of  vehement  impetuosity,  and  induced  an  equality  of  man- 
ner that  scarcely  appeared  to  exceed  the  pitch  of  a  grave  composure  and 
ooostancy.    It  is  the  disproportion  so  frequently  evinced,  between  the 
genios  and  the  character  of  eminent  men,  that  occasions  their  irregular 
conduct  and  impetuous  demeanour.    But  Vane,  fuUy  embracing  the  loftiest 
prq|ects  of  his  genius,  with  all  the  faculties  of  his  being,  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  vast  and  arduous  nature  of  the  work  he  undertook,  and 
deroted  himself  to  it  with  such  a  diligence  and  concentration  of  his  forces, 
as  to  the  idle,  the  careless,  and  the  speculative  part  of  mankind,  appears 
Uke  insanity.  .So  much  did  his  mind  predominate  over  his  senses, and  the 
nobler  control  the  more  ignoble  part  of  his  being,  that,  though  constitution- 
aSj-  timid  and  susceptible,  in  no  common  degree,  of  impressions  of  pain, 
jet  bis  whok  life  was  one  continued  course  of  great  and  daring  enterprise ; 
and  w^hen  amidst  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes,  and  the  treachery  of  his  asso- 
.  death  was  presented  to  himself  in  the  appalling  form  of  a  bloody 
,  he  prepared  for  it  with  an  animated  and  even  cheerful  intrepid- 
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ity,  find  encountered  it  with  dignified  composure.  The  man  who  could 
80  subdue  himself,  wais  formed  to  exercise  a  strong  influence  on  the  minds 
of  others.  He  was  instantly  complimented  with  the  freedom  of  the  colony; 
and  enforcing  his  claims  to  respect,  by  the  address  and  ability  which  be 
showed  in  conducting  business,  he  was  elected  governor  in  the  year  sulp^ 
quent  to  his  arrival,  by  the  universal  consent  of  the  colonists,  and  with  the 
highest  expectations  of  a  happy  and  advantageous  administration.  Theae 
hopes,  however,  were  disappointed.  Yane,  not  finding  in  the  political 
afiairs  of  the  colonists  a  wide  enough  field  for  the  excursion  of  his  active 
spirit,  embarked  his  energy  in  their  theological  discussions ;  and,  unfor- 
tunately, connecting  himself  with  a  party  who  had  conceived  singularly 
just  and  profound  views  of  doctrine,  but  associated  them  with  some  dan- 
gerous errors,  and  discredited  them  by  the  wildest  vehemence  and  disoi- 
der,  he  very  soon  witnessed  the  abridgment  of  his  usefulness  and  the  de- 
cline of  his  popularity. 
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SETTLEMENT  OF  CONNECTICUT. 


:HE  present  territory  of  Connecticut,  when 
the  English  first  arrived  in  it,  was  possessed 
by  the  Pequots,  the  Mohegans,  the  Podunks, 
and  several  other  smaller  tribes  of  Indians. 
The  grant  was  made  by  the  Plymquth  coun- 
cil, to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  confirmed 
by  King  Charies  I.,  in  1630.  Tliis  grant 
comprehended  all  that  part  of  New  Eng- 
land which  lies  west  from  Narraganset  river, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  on  the  sea- 
coast,  from  thence  to  the  South  Sea.  In  1631, 
the  earl  assigned  this  grant  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  Lord  Brook,  and  nme 
others. 

The  first  English  settlements  w^re  attempted  in  1633,  when  a  number 
of  Indian  traders,  having  purchased  of  Zequasson  and  Natawanute,  two 
principal  sachems,  a  tract  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  Little  river,  in  Windsor, 
built  a  house  and  fortified  it,  and  ever  aAer  maintained  their  right  of  soil 
upon  the  river.     The  same  year,  a  little  before  the  arrival  of  the  English 

a  company  of  I>itch  traders  came  to  Hartford,  and  built  a  house  which 
-  z  *» 
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they  called  the  JSr«e  of'  Good  Hope^  and  erected  a  small  fort,  in  which 
they  planted  two  cannons.  The  ren^ains  of  this  settlement  are  still  vitiUe 
on  the  hank  of  the  Connecticut. 

In  1684,  Lord  Say  and  Seal  sent  over  a  small  numher  of  men,  who 
built  |i  fort  at  Saybrook,  and  held  a  treaty  with  the  Pequot  Indians,  who* 
in  a  formal  manner,  gave  to  the  English  their  right  to  Connecticut  river 
and  the  adjacent  coimtry. 

In  1635,  the  Pl3rmouth  Council  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Hamiltos  aQ  tke 
lands  between  Narraganset  and  Connecticut  rivers,  and  back  into  the  coun- 
try as  far  as  Massachusetts  south  line.  This  covered  a  part  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick's  patent,  and  occasioned  some  disputes  in  the  colony. 

In  October,  about  sixty  persons  from  Newtown,  Dorchester,  and  Water- 
town,  in  Massachusetts,  settled  in  Hartford,  Wethersfield,  and  Windsor, 
in  Connecticut ;  and  in  June,  1636,  the  famous  Mr.  Hooker,  with  his  com* 
pany,  settled  at  Hartford,  and  became  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the 
colony  to  his  death.  The  first  court  held  in  Connecticut,  was  at  Hartford, 
April  26,  1636. 

The  yedr  1637  was  distinguished  by  the  war  with  the  Pequots.  This 
warlike  nation  had  for  some  time  been  troublesome  neighbours.  They 
solicited  the  Narragansets  to  join* them  in  extirpating  the  English.  They 
had  surprised  and  killed  several  of  the  English  upon  Connecticut  river. 
These  hostilities  induced  the  three  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth* 
and  Connecticut,  to  combine  their  forces,  to  carry  the  war  into  their  coun- 
try, and  to  attempt  the  entire  destruction  of  the  whole  tribe. 

Mayantonomo,  the  Narraganset  sachem,  and  Uncas,  sachem  of  the 
Mohegans,  voluntarily  joined  the  English  against  the  Pequots.  Forces 
were  accordingly  raised  in  all  the  colonies ;  but  those  of  Connecticut,  on 
account  of  their  vicinity  to  the  enemy,  were  first  in  action.  Cc^tam 
Maion,  with  eighty  English  and  one  hundred  Indians  from  Connecticut 
river,  proceeded  by  water  to  the  Narragansets'  country,  where  two  hun- 
dred of  that  tribe  joined  him.  On  the  24th  of  May,  they  began  their 
march  for  Sassacus  fort,  on  the  Pequot,  now  Thames  river.  They  after- 
wards determined  first  to  assault  Mystic  fort,  which  was  situated  between 
them  and  Pequot  river. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  the  attack  was  made.  The  Indians,  afler  a  mid- 
night revel,  were  buried  in  a  deep  sleep.  At  the  moment  of  their  ap- 
proach, the  sentinel  happened  to  be  gone  into  a  wigwam  to  light  his  pipe. 
The  barking  of  a  dog  gave  the  alarm.  The  Indians  awoke,  seized  their 
arrows,  and  began  their  hideous  yell.  They  were  joined  in  their  tremen- 
dous noise  by  the  Indians  in  the  English  army,  who  were  in  the  rear  and 
afraid  to  approach  The  battle  was  warm  and  bloody,  and  the  victory 
complete. 

The  fort  was  taken,  about  seventy  wigwams  burnt,  6&j  or  sixty  of  the 
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Indians  were  killed,  many  were  wounded  and  taken,  and  the  rest  escaped. 
Sassacus  and  his  warriors  at  Pequot,  struck  with  terror  at  the  news  of  this 
defeat,  demolished  their  principal  fort,  burnt  their  wigwams,  and  fled  to 
the  westward.  Cktptain  Stoughton^  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  from 
Massachusetts,  had  by  this  time  arrired  at  Saybrook.  He  with  his  forces 
joined  Captain  Mason,  pursued  the  Indians,,  and  overtook  and  surrounded 
them  in  a  great  swamp  near  Fairfield. 

A  sachem,  and  m'nety-nine  women  and  children,  came  out  and  delivered 
themselves  up  to  their  pursuers.  Terms  of  peace  were  ofiered  to  the 
rest :  but  after  a  short  parley  they  determined,  that  as  they  had  lived  they 
would  die  together.  There  were  about  eighty  who  made  this  resolution. 
Pkrt  of  these  escaped  by  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  rest  were  either 
killed  or  taken. 

In  this  action  the  Indians  had  guns,  which  is  the  first  account  of  their 
having  used  them.  Sassacus  fled  to  the  Mohawks,  by  whom  it  is  reported 
he  was  murdered ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  and  his  company  incor- 
porated with  them.  Many  of  the  Indian  captives  were  unjustifiably  sent 
to  Bermudas  and  sold  for  slaves.  The  Pequot  tribe  was  thus  wholly  eztii^ 
pated.  This  successful  expedition  struck  the  Indians  that  remained  with 
such  terror,  as  restrained  them  from  open  hostilities  for  near  forty  years 
afier.  The  English  thus  obtained  the  country  east  of  the  Dutch  settle- 
loeDtB,  by  right  of  conquest. 
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The  pursuit  of  the  Indians  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  lands  on  the 
eea-coast  from  Sayhrook  to  Fairfield.  Being  reported  to  he  a  very  fine- 
country,  MtUT9.  Eaton  and  Hopkin$t  two  very  respectable  London  mer- 
chants, and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Davenpori,  a  man  of  distinguished  piety  and 
alftlities,  with  their  company,  who  arrived  in  1637,  from  London,  were 
induced  to  think  of  this  part  of  the  country  as  the  place  of  their  settle- 
ment, though  their  friends  in  Massachusetts  endeayoured  to  dissuade  them 
from  their  purpose.  Accordingly,  in  March,  1688,  they  settled  in  New 
Haven,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  flourishing  col6ny,  of  which  Cluinni- 
piak,  now  New  Haven,  was  the  chief  town. 

The  first  public  worship  in  this  new  plantation  was  attended  April  18, 
1688,  under  a  large  spreading  oak..  Mr.  Davenport  preached  from  Matt, 
ni.  1,  on  the  temptations  of  the  wilderness.  Both  colonies,  by  voluntary 
compact,  formed  themselves  into  distinct  commonwealths,  and  remained  sc 
until  the  union,  in  1666. 

In  1689,  the  people  of  the  three  towns  on  Connecticut  river  formed 
themselves  into  a  body  politic,  and  agreed  upon  articles  of  civil  govem- 
nuent.  These  articles  were  the  foundation  of  Connecticut  charter,  which 
was  granted  in  1662 ;  the  substance  of  them,  respecting  assemblies,  the 
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dacdng  <rf  magistiatest  and  the  extent  of  legislative  powers,  being  trans* 
ferred  into,  and  established  in  it.  The  first  church  was  established  in 
New  Haven,  in  1639,  and  seven  members  were  chosen  by  the  settlers,  as 
managers,  and  as  a  court  to  try  all  civil  actions. 

The  first  settlers  in  New  Haven  had  all  things  common ;  all  purchases 
were  made  in  the  name  and  for  the  use  of  the  whole  plantation ;  and  the 
lands  were  apportioned  out  to  each  ^mily  according  to  their  number  and 
original  stock. 

At  their  first  election,  in  October,  1089,  Mr.  TJucfpholua  Eaton  was 
chosen  governor  for  the  first  year.  Their  elections  were  to  be  annual , 
and  the  word  of  God  their  only  rule  in  conducting  the  afiUrs  of  govern- 
ment in  the  plantation.  In  1643,  the  articles  of  confederation  between 
the  four  New  England  colonies  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  colonies 
of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut. 

The  English  settlement  on  Delaware,  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  New  Haven,  was  surprised  by  the  Swedes,  and  the  people  put  in 
irons,  under  a  fake  pretence  that  they  were  entering  into  a  conspiraoy 
with  the  Indians  to  extirpate  the  Swedes. 

The  General  Court  of  New  Haven,  this  year,,  ordained,  ''That  each 
town  should  choose,  from  among  themselves,  judges  to  be  a  court,  to  have 
cognisance  of  all  civil  actions  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  and  of  crimiv 
nal  causes  where  the  punishment  was  sitting  in  the  stodcs,  whipping,  and 
fining  not  exceeding  five  pounds.  The  annual  election  of  ofikoES  of 
government  was  at  this  time  established,  and  has  ever  since  continued* 
Hie  unsettled  state  of  the  colony  had  hitherto  prevented  their  establishing 
a  code  of  laws.  To  supply  this  defect,  the  General  Court  ordered* 
'^Tfaat  the  judicial  lav^s  of  Gk)d,  as  delivered  to  Moses,  being  neither 
^ical  nor  ceremonial,  nor  having  any  reference  to  Canaan,  shall  be 
accounted  of  moral  equity,  and  be  rule  to  all  the  courts  in  this  jurisdiction 
in  their  proceedings  againM  ofienders,  until  they  be  branched  oat  into 
particulars  hereafter."  About  this  time  a  war  broke  out  between  the 
Mohegan  and  Narraganset  Indians,  wherein  the  colonists,  though  at  first 
unwilling  to  interfere,  were  obliged  at  last  to  take  part  with  their  ally 
Uncas,  Uie  chief  of  the  Mohegans ;  in  consequence  whereof,  the  Narrar 
gansets  were  completely  subdued. 

In  consideration  of  the  success  and  increase  of  the  New  En^and  colo- 
nks,  the  English  parliament,  March  10, 1643,  granted  them  an  exemption 
from  all  customs,  subsidies,  and  other  duties,  until  further  cnrder.  In  164^ 
die  Connecticut  adventurers  purchased  of  Blr.  Fenwick,  agent  ibr  L^rd 
Say  and  Seal,  and  Lord  Brook,  their  right  to  the  colony  of  Connecticat  fin 
sixteen  hundred  pounds.  The  history  of  Connecticiit  is  marked  with 
traces  of  the  same  spirit  which  chaiacteriaod  the  state  of  Massnchui' 
setis,  in  different  stages  of  their  hiatoiy. 
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UNION  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COLONIES. 


HE  coincidence  between  the  principles  of  the 
colonists  and  the  prevailing  party  in  the  Long 
Parliament,  was  cemented  by  the  conscionsness» 
that  with  the  success  of  this  body  was  identified 
the  defence  of  the  colonial  liberties  from  the 
dangers  that  had  so  recently  menaced  them. 
As  soon  as  the  colonists  were  .informed  of  the 
convocation  of  that  famous  assembly,  they  des- 
patched Hugh  Peters  and  two  other  persons  to 
promote  the  colonial  interests  in  England.  The 
mission  terminated  more  fortunately  for  the 
colony  than  for  its  ambassadors.  By  a  vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  following  year, 
the  inhabitants  of  all  the  various  plantations  of 
New  England  were  exempted  from  pa3rment  of 
any  duties,  either  upon  goods  exported  thither, 
or  upon  those  which  they  imported  into  the 
mother  country,  **  until  the  House  shall  take  further  order  therein  to  the 
contrary."  The  colonists,  in  return,  cordially  embraced  the  cause  of  their 
benefactors;  and  when  the  civil  wars  broke  out  in  England,  they  passed  an 
ordinance  expressive  of  their  approbation  of  the  measures  of  parh'ament,  and 
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denoancing  capital  punishment  against  any  who  should  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  commonwealth,  by  endeavouring  to  raise  a  party  for  the  king  of  Eng- 
Jand,  or  by  discriminating  between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  who  truly 
xoaintamed  the  cause  of  the  king  as  well  as  their  own.  Happily  for  them- 
selres,  they  were  unable  to  signalize  their  predilection  by  more  actire 
interference  in  the  contest ;  and,  with  a  wise  regard  to  their  commercial 
interests,  they  gave  free  ingress  into  their  harbours  to  trading  vessels  from 
the  ports  in  possession  of  the  king.  They  had  likewise  the  good  sense 
ta  decline  an  invitation  that  was  sent  to  them,  to  depute  Mr.  Cotton,  and 
qdieis  of  their  ministers,  to  attend,  on  their  behalf,  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  at  Westminster.  Encouraged  by 'the  privileges  that  had  been 
conferred  on  them,  their  industry  made  vigorous  progr^s,  and  population 
rapidly  increased.  From  the  continefit,  they  began  to  extend  their  occu- 
pgdofi  to  the  adjacent  islands ;  and  Mr.  May  hew,  having  obtained  a  grant 
of  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket,  and  Elizabeth  Isles,  laid  the  foundation 
there  of  settlements  that  afterwards  proved  eminently  serviceable  to  the 
conversiozi  and  civilization  of  the  Indians.  But  an  attempt  which  they 
made  at  the  same  time  to  extend,  if  not  their  settlements,  at  least  theii 
principles,  in  another  quarter  of  the  continent,  proved  quite  unsuccessful 
The  colonists  of  Virginia  were  in  general  stanch  royalists,  and  with  com- 
paratively little  of  the  substance  of  reUgion,  united  a  strong  attachment  to 
the  forms  and  constitutions  of  the  church  of  England.  Yet,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  had  received,  even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  James,  an  accession 
to  their  numbers,  composed  of  persons  who  had  imbibed  Puritan  sentiments, 
and  had  fled  from  ecclesiastical  persecution  in  England.  A  deputation 
from  this  portion  of  the  Virginian  settlers  had  been  lately  sent  to  Boston,  to 
represent  their  destitution  of  a  gospel  ministry,  and  solicit  a  supply  of  min- 
isters from  the  New  England  churches.  In  compliance  with  this  request, 
three  clergymen  were  selected  to  proceed  to  Virginia,  and  fiimished  with 
recommendatory  letters  from  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to  Sir  William 
Berkeley.  On  their  arrival  in  Virginia,  they  began  to  preach  in  several 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  people  flocked  to  hear  them  with  an  eager- 
ness that  might  have  been  productive  of  important  ccmsequences.  But  the 
Puritan  principles,  no  less  than  the  political  sentiments  of  the  colonists  <H 
New  England,  were  too  much  the  objects  of  aversicm  to  Sir  William 
Berkeley  to  admit  of  his  encouragement  being  extended  to  proceedings  so 
calculated  to  propagate  their  influence  among  his  own  people.  So  fiir  from 
complying  with  the  desire  of  his  brother  governor,  he  issued  an  order  by 
which  all  persons  who  would  not  conform  to  the  ceremonies  of  the*  church 
of  England  were  comftnanded  to  depart  from  Virginia  by  a  certain  day. 
The  preachers  returned  to  their  own  settlement;  and  thus  was  laid  the 
imm^tion  of  a  jealousy  which  long  subsisted  between  the  two  oUest 
oolooies  of  North  America. 

TokL-^aS 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COLONIES. 

HE  failure  of  this  endeavoar  to 
establish  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  sister  colony  of  Virginia,  was 
amply  compensated  to  the  New 
England  settlements  by  an  import- 
ant event  in  their  history,  which 
occurred  during  the  following  year; 
the  formation  of  a  league  by  which 
they  were  knit  together  in  the  frame 
of  a  confederacy  that  greatly  in- 
creased their  security  and  power. 
The  Narraganset  Indians  had  by  this  time  had  ample  leisure  to  reflect  on  the 
policy  of  their  conduct  towards  the  Pequods ;  and  the  hatred  which  they 
had  formerly  cherished  against  that  tribe  being  extinguished  in  the  de- 
struction of  its  objects,  had  been  succeeded  by  an  angry  jealousy  of  those 
strangers  who  had  obviously  derived  the  chief  and  only  advantage  of 
which  that  event  was  productive.  They  saw  the  territories  of  their  ancient 
rivals  occupied  by  a  much  more  powerful  neighbour ;  and,  mistaking  their 
own  inability  to  improve  their  advantages  for  the  effect  of  fraud  and  injus- 
tice x)n  the  part  of  the  colonists,  who  were  so  rapidly  surpassing  them  in 
number,  wealth,  and  power,  they  began  to  complain  that  the  plunder  of 
the  Pequods  had  not  been  fairly  divided",  and  proceeded  to  concert  measures 
with  the  neighbouring  tribes  for  a  universal  insurrection  of  the  Indians 
against  the  English.  Their  designs  had  advanced  but  a  little  way  towards 
maturity,  when  they  were  detected,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  gust  of  that 
inordinate  passion  of  private  revenge  which  seemed  fated  to  pervert  and 
defeat  their  political  views.  The  colonists,  from  the  groundless  murmurs 
they  found  themselves  exposed  to,  and  which  proved  only  the  rooted  dis- 
like of  the  savages,  were  sensible  of  their  own  dangeir  without  yet  being 
aware  of  its  extent,  or  feeling  themselves  entitled  to  anticipate  some  more 
certain  indication  of  it ;  when,  happily,  they  were  called  upon  to  act  as 
umpires  between  two  contending  tribes.  The  Narragansets  having  con- 
ceived some  disgust  against  a  neighbouring  chief,  employed  an  assassin  to 
kill  him ;  and  failing  in  this  attempt,  plunged  into  a  war  with  the  declared 
intention  of  exterminating  the  whole  of  his  tribe.  This  tribe,  who  were  at 
peace  with  the  English,  sent  their  chief  to  implore  the  protection  of  the 
Massachusetts  colonists,  who  promised  their  interposition  in  his  behalf. 
The  Narragansets,  apprized  of  this  proceeding,  recollecting  the  fate  of  the 
Pequods,  and  aware  how  well  they  deserved  to  share  it,  were  struck  with 
terror,  and  throwing  down  their  arms,  concluded  a  peace  dictated  to  them 
by  the  English.  When  they  found  the  danger  blown  over,  they  paid  so 
little  attention  to  the  performance  of  their  paction,  that  it  was  not  till  the 
colonists  hod  made  a  demonstration  of  theif  readiness  to  employ  force,  that 
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they  sullenly  fulfilled  it.  Alanned  by  such  indications  of  fickleness,  dis- 
like, and  furious  passion,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  deemed  it  pru* 
dent  to  provide,  by  a  mutual  concert  of  the  colonies,  for  the  common  danger 
which  they  might  expect  to  encounter  at  no  distant  day,  when  the  savages, 
in^ructed  by  experience,  would  sacrifice  their  private  feuds  to  combined 
hostility  against  a  people  whose  progressive  advancement  seemed  to  mink- 
ter  occasion  of  incurable  jealousy.  Having  conceived,  for  this  purpose*  m 
plan  which  was  framed  in  imitation  of  the  bond  of  union  among  the  Dutch 
provinces,  and  which  readily  suggested  itself  to  some  of  their  leading  cha* 
racters  who  had  resided  with  the  Brownist  congregation  in  Holland,  they 
proposed  it  to  the  neighbouring  settlements  of  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Haven,  by  which  it  was  cordially  embraced.  These  four  colonies 
accordingly  entered  into  a  league  of  perpetual  confederacy,  offensive  and 
defensive.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  confederates  should  thenceforth  be 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England ;  that 
each  colony  should  remain  separate  and  distinct,  and  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction within  its  own  territory ;  that  in  every  war,  offensive  or  defensive, 
each  of  the  confederates  should  furnish  its  quota  of  men,  money,  and  pro- 
visions, at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  people  in  each  settlement ;  that  an  assembly  composed  of  two  commis- 
sioners from  each  colony  should  be  held  annually,  with  power  to  deliberate 
and  decide  on  all  points  of  common  concern  to  the  confederacy ;  and  every 
determination  sanctioned  by  the  concurrence  of  six  of  their  number,  should 
be  binding  on  the  whole.  The  state  of  Rhode  Island,  which  was  not  in- 
cluded in  this  confederacy,  having  petitioned  a  few  years  after  to  be 
admitted  into  it,  her  request  was  refused,  except  on  the  condition,  which 
she  declined,  of  merging  her  separate  existence  in  an  incorporation  with 
the  state  of  Plymouth.  Thus  excluded  from  the  protection  of  the  league  or 
unicm,  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  endeavoured  to 
provide  for  their  security  by  conciliating  the  friendship  of  the  Indians ;  and 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  humane  and  courteous  policy  they  were  emi- 
nently successful. 

The  colonists  have  been  reproached  with  arrogating  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty in  this  transaction,  which  truly  may  be  regarded  as  a  considerable 
step  to  independence.  Yet  it  was  a  measure  that  could  hardly  be  avoided 
by  a  people  surrounded  with  enemies,  and  abandoned  to  their  own  resources 
in  a  territory  many  thousand  miles  removed  from  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment that  claimed  sovereign  dominion  over  them.  Every  step  that  a  people 
so  situated  made  in  enlarging  their  numbers,  combining  dieir  resources,  or 
otherwise  promoting  their  security,  was  a  step  towards  independence. 
Nothing  but  some  politic  sjrstem,  or  a  series  of  events  that  might  have  kept 
the  various  settlements  continuaUy  disunited  in  mutual  jealousy  and  weak- 
,  could  have  secured  their  perpetual  existence  as  a  dependent  progeny 
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of  England.  But  whatever  efiects  the  transaction  whicli  we  have  consi- 
dered may  have  secretly  produced  on  the  course  of  American  sentiment  and 
opinion,  and  however  hkely  it  may  now  appear  to  have  planted  the  semi- 
nal idea  of  independence  in  the  minds  of  the  colonists,  it  was  regarded 
neither  by  themselves  nor  by  their  English  rulers  as  indicating  pretensions 
tmsuitable  to  their  condition.  Even  after  the  Restoration,  the  commission- 
ers of  the  union  were  repeatedly  noticed  and  recognised  in  the  letters  and 
official  instruments  of  Charles  the  Second ;  and  the  union  itself  with  some 
alterations  subsisted  till  the  year  1686,  when  all  the  charters  were  in  effect 
vacated  by  a  commission  from  King  James.  A  few  years  aAer  its  esta- 
blishment, the  principal  concern  to  which  its  efibrts  and  dehberations  were 
devoted  was  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  in  co-operation  with  the  socijoty 
instituted  by  parUament  in  Britain  for  propagating  the  gospel  in  New 
England. 

While  the  colonists  were  thus  employed  in  measures  calculated  to  se- 
cure and  protect  their  institutions,  the  parliament  passed  an  ordinance 
carrying  a  most  formidable  aspect,  and  fraught  with  consequences  the  most 
injurious  to  their  rights.  It  appointed  the  Earl  of  Warwick  govemor-in- 
chief,  and  lord  high-admiral  of  the  colonies,  with  a  council  of  five  peers  and 
twelve  commoners  to  assist  him :  it  empowered  him,  in  conjunction  with  his 
associates,  to  examine  the  state  of  afiaira  in  the  colonies ;  to  send  for  papera 
and  persons ;  to  remove  governors  and  officen,  and  to  appoint  others  in  their 
place,  and  delegate  to  them  as  much  of  the  power  granted  to  himself  by  the 
ordinance  as  he  should  think  proper.  This  appointment,  which  created  an 
authority  that  might  have  new  modelled  all  the  colonial  governments,  and 
abrogated  all  their  chartera,  was  not  sufiered  to  remain  entirely  mopera- 
tive.  To  some  of  the  settlements  the  parUamentary  council  extended  pro- 
tection, and  even  granted  new  patents.  Happily  for  Massachusetts,  either 
the  favour  which  it  was  thought  to  deserve,  or  the  absorbing  interest  of  the 
great  contest  that  was  carrying  on  in  England,  prevented  the  council  from 
interfering  with  its  institutions,  till  a  period  when  the  colonial  assembly 
were  able,  as  we  shall  see,  to  employ  defensive  measures  that  defeated  its 
undesirable  interposition  without  disputing  its  formidable  authority. 

ARIOUS  disputes  had  si^bsisted  between  the  inhabitants  of 
New  EIngland  and  the  French  settlers  in  Acadie.  These 
were  at  length  adjusted  by  a  treaty  between  a  commissioner 
^  for  the  king  of  France  on  the  one  part,  and  J(^n  Endicot 
Esq.,  governor  of  New  England,  and  the  rest  of  the  magis- 
tmtes  there,  on  the  other.  The  colonists  had  already  de- 
barred themselves  from  recognising  the  king  as  distinct  from  the  parliament ; 
and  they  probably  found  it  difficult  to  explain  to  the  other  contracting  par- 
ties to  what  denomination  of  authority  they  considered  themselves,  to 
owe  allegiance.      This  state  of  things,  as  it  led  to  practices,  so  it 
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may  have  secretly  fostered  sentimentSy  that  saToured  of  independence. 
A  practice  strongly  fraught  with  the  character  of  sorereign  authority 
was  adopted  a.  few  years  after,  when  the  increasing  trade  of  the  colony 
with  the  West  Indies,  and  the  quantity  of  Spanish  buUicm  that  was 
brought  through  this  channel  into  New  England,  induced  the  colonial 
authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  frauds  in  the  emplo3rment 
of  the  circulating  medium  in  this  inconvenient  shape,  to  erect  a  mint 
for  the  coining  of  silver  money  at  Boston.  The  coin  was  stamped 
with  the  name  of  New  England  oa  the  one  side,  of  Massachusetts,  as  the 
principal  settlement,  on  the  other,  and  with  a  tree,  as  an  apt  sjrmbol  of  the 
progressive  vigour  which  the  colony  had  evinced.  Maryland  was  the  only 
other  colony  that  ever  presumed  to  coin  any  metal  into  money :  and  indeed 
this  prerogative  has  been  always  regarded  as  the  peculiar  lUtribute  of  sove- 
reignty. ^  But  it  must  be  considered,'*  says  one  of  the  colonial  historians, 
^that  at  this  time  there  was  no  king  in  Israel.'*  In  the  distracted  state  of 
England  it  might  well  be  judged  unsafe  to  send  their  bullion  there  to  bo 
coined ;  and  from  the  uncertainty  respecting  the  form  of  government  which 
might  finally  arise  out  of  the  civil  wars,  it  might  reasonably  be  apprehended 
that  an  impress  received  during  their  continuance  would  not  long  retain  its 
favour  and  currency.  The  practice  gave  no  umbrage  whatever  to  the 
English  government.  It  received  the  tacit  allowance  of  the  parliament,  of 
Cromwell,  and  even  of  Charles  the  Second  during  twenty  yeara  of  his 
reign. 

Ilie  separation  of  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
naturally  gave  rise  to  some  disputes  respecting  the.  boundaries  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  a  constitution  not  yet  matured  by  practice.  But  what  precedent 
could  not  supply,  the  influence  and  estimation  of  the  clergy  of  the  province 
were  able  to  efl^t.  By  common  consent,  aU  the  ministera  were  summoned 
to  attend  the  session  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  points  at  issue  being  submitted 
to  them,  their  judgment  was  willingly  embraced  and  assented  to.  But 
in  the  following  year  a  dissension  much  more  violent  in  its  nature,  and 
much  less  creditable  and  satisfactory  in  its  issue,  was  occasioned  in  this 
state  by  the  intolerance  which  we  htve  already  noted  in  its  original  institu- 
tions. With  the  increasing  prosperity  and  importance  of  the  colony,  the 
Falue  of  its  political  franchises  had  been  proportionably  augmented ;  and 
the  increasing  opulence  and  respectability  of  the  dissentera  seemed  to 
aggravate  the  hardship  of  the  disfranchisement  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. Some  of  these  having  violently  assumed  the  privileges  from  which 
they  ^  were  excluded  by  law,  and  disturbed  an  election  by  their  inter- 
ference, were  punished  by  Mr.  Winttorop,  the  deputy  governor,  who 
vigorously  resisted  and  defeated  their  pretensions.  They  complained  of  this 
treatment  to  the  general  court  by  a  petition  couched  in  very  strong  language, 
demanding  leave  to  impeach  the  deputy  governor  before  the  whole  body  of 
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his  fellow-citizens,  and  to  submit  to  the  same  tribunal  the  consideration  of 
their  general  grieyances,  as  well  as  of  the  particular  severities  they  had 
experienced  from  Winthrop.  The  grievances  under  which  they  laboured 
were  enumerated  in  the  pe^tion,  which  contained  a  forcible  remonstrance 
against  the  injustice  of  depriving  them  of  their  rights  as  freemen,  and  of 
their  privileges  as  Christians,  because  they  could  not  join  as  members  with 
the  congregational  churches,  or  when  they  solicited  admission  intQ  tH^m 
were  arbitrarily  rejected  by  the  ministers.  They  petitioned,  that  either 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship  might  be  communicated  to  them,  or  that  they 
might  no  longer  be  required  to  obey  laws  to  which  they  had  not  given  as- 
sent^ — to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  ministers  who  denied  them  the 
benefit  of  their  ministry,  and  to  pay  taxes  imposed  by  an  Assembly  in  which 
they  were  not  represented.  The  court  were  so  far  moved  by  the  petition, 
or  by  the  respectability  of  its  promoters,  that  Mr.  Winthrop  was  com- 
manded to  defend  himself  publicly  from  the  charged  which  it  advanced 
against  him. 

qN  the  day  appointed  foi  his  trial,  he  de« 
scended  from  the  tribunal,  and  placing 
himself  at  the  bar,  in  presence  of  a  nume- 
rous'  assemblage  of  the  inhabitants,  he 
proceeded  to  vindicate  his  conduct  to  his 
judges  and  fellow-citizens.  Hav  ing  clearly 
^  proved  that  his  proceedings  had  been  war- 
ranted by  law,  and  had  no  other  end  than 
to  maintain  the  existing  institutions,  by  the 
exercise  of  the  authority  which  had  been 
committed  to  him  for  that  purpose,  he  concluded  an  excellent  harangue  in 
the  following  manner.  '*  Though  I  be  justified  before  men,  yet  it  may  be 
the  Lord  hath  seen  so  much  amiss  in  my  administration  as  calls  me  to  be 
humbled :  and,  indeed,  for  me  to  have  been  thus  charged  by  men,  is  a 
matter  of  humiliation,  whereof  I  desire  to  make  a  right  use  before  the 
Lord.  If  Miriam's  father  spit  in  her  face,  she  is  to  be  ashamed."  Then 
proceeding  to  enforce  some  considerations  calculated,  he  said,  to  rectify  the 
opinions  of  the  people  on  the  nature  of  government :  **  The  questions," 
he  observed,  "  that  have  troubled  the  country  have  been  about  the  autho- 
rity of  the  magistracy,  and  the  liberty  of  the  people.  It  is  you  who  have 
called  us  into  this  office ;  but  being  thus  called,  we  have  our  authority  from 
God.  Magistracy  is  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  it  hath  the  image  of  God 
stamped  upon  it ;  and  the  contempt  of  it  has  been  vindicated  by  God  with 
terrible  examples  of  his  vengeance.  I  entreat  you  to  consider  that  when 
you  choose  magistrates,  you  take  them  from  among  yourselves,  men  sub- 
ject unto  like  passions  with  yourselves.  If  you  see  our  infirmities,  reflect 
on  ybur  own,  and  you  will  not  be  so  severe  censurera  of  ours.    The  cove- 
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oant  between  us  and  you,  is  the  oath  you  have  exacted  of  us,  which  is  to 
ads  purpose,  '  TTiai  wt  ihatt  govern  you  and  judge  your  causes  accord- 
ing  to  God's  laws^  and  the  particular  statutes  of  the  Umdt  according  to 
out  best  sJfillJ*  As  for  our  skill,  you  must  run  the  hazard  of  it ;  and  if 
there  be  an  error  ouly  therein,  and  not  in  the  will,  it  becomes  you  to  beat 
it«  Nor  would  I  have  you  to  mistake  in  the  point  of  your  own  liberty. 
There  is  a  liberty  of  corrupt  nature,  which  is  affected  both  by  men  and 
beasts,  to  do  what  they  list.  This  liberty  is  inconsistent  with  authority ; 
impatient  of  all  restraint ;  (by  this  liberty  sumus  omnes  deteriores :)  'tis 
the  grand  enemy  of  truth  and  peace,  and  aU  the  ordinances  of  God  are 
bent  against  it.  But  there  is  a  civil,  a  moral,  a  federal  liberty,  which  is 
the  proper  end  and  object  of  authority :  it  is  a  liberty  for  that  only  which 
is  just  and  good.  For  this  liberty  you  are  to  stand  with  the  hazard  of  your 
very  lives ;  and  whatsoever  crosses  it  is  not  authority  but  a  distemper 
diereof.  This  hberty  is  maintained  in  a  way  of  subjection  to  authority ; 
and  the  authority  set  over  you  will,  in  all  administrations  for  your  good, 
be  quietly  submitted  unto  by  all  but  such  as  have  a  disposition  to  shake  off* 
the  yoke,  and  lose  their  true  liberty  by  their  murmuring  at  the  honour 
and  power  of  authority." 

Tl:^  circumstances  in  which  this  address  was  delivered,  reminds  us  of 
scenes  in  Greek  and  Roman  history ;  while  the  wisdom,  worth,  and  dig- 
nity that  it  breathes,  resemble  the  magnanimous  vindioation  of  a  judge  of 
Israel.  Mr.  Winthrop  was  not  only  honourably  acquitted  by  the  sentence 
of  the  court  and  voice  of  the  public,  but  recommended  so  powerfully  to 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens  by  this,  and  all  the  otl^er  indications  of 
his  character,  that  he  was  chosen  governor  of  the  province  every  year 
after  as  long  as  he  lived.  His  accusera  incurred  a  proportional  degree  of 
public  displeasure :  their  petition  was  dismissed,  and  several  of  the  chief 
promotera  of  it  severely  reprimanded,  and  adjudged  to  make  confession  of 
their  fault  in  seeking  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  colony.  Re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  that  they  had  done  wrong,  and  still  persisting  in 
their  demands  of  an  alteration  of  the  law,  with  very  indiscreet  threats  of 
complaining  to  the  parliament,  they  were  punished  with  fine  or  imprison- 
ment. As  several  of  these  persons  were  known  to  be  inclined  to  the  form 
of  presbytery,  and  as  that  constitution  was  also  affected  by  the  prevailing 
party  in  the  Eng^h  House  of  Commons,  the  menace  of  a  complaint  to 
parliament  excited  general  alarm  and  indignation ;  and  several  of  the  peti- 
tionera  having  made  preparations  to  sail  for  England,  with  very  significant 
hints  of  the  changes  they  hoped  to  effect  by  their  machinations  there, 
some  of  them  were  placed  under  arrest,  and  their  papera  were  violently 
taken  from  them.  Among  these  papen  weit  found  petitions  to  Lord 
Warwick,  urging  a  forfeiture  of  the  colonial  charter,  the  introduction  of  a 
presbyterian  establishment,  and  of  the  whole  code  of  English  jurispru- 
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dence,  into  the  colonial  institutions*  with  various  otber  innovations,  which 
were  represented  as  no  less  accordant  with  legislative  wisd<>*-  and  jusdoe, 
than  adapted  to  the  important'^end  of  securing  and  e^ctuating  the  supfemt 
dominion  of  the  parliament  over  the  colony.  The  discovery  of  the  vtiuy 
lerance  meditated  by  these  persons  served  to  exasperate  the  intoleimoe 
which  themselves  were  experiencing  from  the  society  of  which  they 
formed  but  an  insignificant  fraction.  The  contents  of  their  papen  exdiad 
80  much  resentment,  that  not  a  voice  was  raised  against  the  aibitrarjinei- 
sure  by  whicH  they  had  been  intercepted ;  and  the  alarm  was  incretsed 
by  the  conviction  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  preventing  designs  so  to- 
gerous  from  being  still  attempted.  The  warmth  of  the  public  sentiineDt, 
as  well  as  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  subject  that  had  excited  it,  introdoced 
this  all-prevalent  topic  into  the  pulpit ;  and  even  Mr.  Cotton  was  so  &r 
overtaken  with  infirmity,  as  to  declare,  in  a  sermon,  ^  That  if  any  one 
should  carry  writings  or  complaints  against  the  people  of  God  in  tku 
country  to  England,  he  would  find  himself  in  the  case  of  Jonas  in  tk« 
vessel."  This  was  a  prediction  which  a  long  voyage  was  very  likelj  to 
realize.  In  effect,  a  short  time  after,  certain  deputfes  from  the  petitionen 
having  embarked  for  England,  were  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  and  tbc 
sailora  recoUecting  the  prediction  that  had  gone  abroad,  and,  happily,  con- 
sidering the  papers,  and  not  the  bearera  of  them,  as  the  guilty  parties,  in- 
sisted so  vehemently  on  casting  all  obnoxious  writings  overboard,  that  the 
deputies  were  compelled  to  conmiit  their  credentials  to  the  waves.  Wbes 
they  arrived  in  England,  however,  they  did  not  fail  to  prosecute  their  ip 
plication ;  but  tl^  attention  of  the  parliamentary  leaders  being  occapitd 
with  other  matten,  and  Winslow  and  Petera  opposing  them,  they  ofiuine' 
no  redress. 
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I  ROM  the  painful  contemplation  of  the  in« 
tolerance  of  the  colonists,  and  their  inordi- 
nate contentions  about  the  forms  of  religion* 
it  is  pleasing  to  turn  to  the  substantial  fruits 
of  Christian  character  evinced  by  those 
noble  exertions  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians  that  originated  in  the  same  year 
that  had  witnessed  so  much  dissension  and 
violence.  The  circumstances  that  had  pro- 
moted the  emigrations  to  New  England, 
had  opmBatti,  with  particular  force  on  the  ministers  of  the  Puritans ;  and 
to  xDSDjr  tf  Ihem  had  accompanied  the  other  settlers,  that  among  a  people 
who  dmtad  less  enjoyment  from  the  exercises  of  piety,  the  numbers  of 
the  clergy  would  have  been  thought  exceedingly  burdensome  and  very 
much  disqpTopoitioned  to  the  wants  of  the  laity.  This  circumstance  was 
liighly  iaTOurable  to  the  promotion  of  religious  habits  among  the  colonists, 
as  well  as  to  the  extension  of  their  settlements,  in  the  plantation  pf  which 
the  co-operation  of  a  minister  was  considered  indispensable,  t  It  contributed 
ako  to  suggest  end  fisicilitate  missionary  labour  among  the  heathens,  to 
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whom  the  colonists  had  associated  themselves  by  superadding  the  tiee  at  a 
common  country  to  those  of  a  common  nature.  While  the  people  at  large 
were  daily  extending  their  industry,  and  overcoming  by  cultivatiac  the 
rudeness  of  desert  nature,  the  clergy  eagerly  looked  around  for  aoane 
addition  to  their  peculiar  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  at  a  very  early  period 
entertained  designs  of  redeeming  to  the  dominion  of  piety  and-  civility  the 
neglected  wastes  of  human  character  that  lay  stretched  in  savage  igno- 
rance and  idolatry  around  them.  John  Elliot,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Roxbury,  a  man  whose  large  soul  glowed  with  the  intensest  flame  of  zeal 
and  charity,  was  strongly  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  this  duty,  and  for 
soQie  time  had  been  diligently  labouring  to  overcome  the  preliminary 
difliculty  by  which  its  performance  was  obstructed.  He  had  now  at  length 
attained  such  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  language  as  enabled  him  not 
only  himself  to  speak  it  with  fluency,  but  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  il 
to  others,  by  the  construction  and  publication  of  a  system  of  Indian  gramr 
mar.  Having  completed  his  preparatory  inquiries,  he  began,  in  the  close 
of  this  year,  a  scene  of  labour  which  has  been  traced  with  great  interest 
and  accuracy  by  the  ecclesiastical  historians  of  New  England,  and  still 
more  minutely,  I  doubt  not,  in  that  eternal  record  where  alone  the  actions 
of  men  attain  their  just,  their  final,  and  everlasting  proportions.  It  is  a 
remarkable  feature  in  his  long  and  arduous  career,  that  the  energy  by 
which  he  was  actuated  never  sustained  the  slightest  abatement,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  evinced  a  steady  and  vigorous  increase.  He  appears  never  to 
have  doubted  its  continuance ;  but,  constantly  referring  it  to  God,  he  fell 
assured  of  its  derivation  from  a  source  incapable  of  being  wasted  by  the 
most  liberal  commimication;  He  delighted  to  maintain  this  annmunication 
by  incessant  prayer;  and  before  his  missionary  labours  commenced,  he 
had  been  known  in  the  colony  by  the  name  of  "  praying  Elliot,'*^-^  noble 
designation,  if  the  noblest  employment  of  a  rational  creature  be  the  cuki 
vation  of  access  to  the  Author  of  his  being.  Rarely,  very  rarely,  I  believe, 
has  human  nature  been  so  completely  embued,  refined,  and  elevated  by 
religion.  Every  thing  he  saw  pr  knew  occurred  to  him  in  a  religious 
aspect :  every  faculty,  and  every  acquisition  that  he  derived  from  the  em- 
plo3rment  of  his  faculties,  was  received  by  him  as  a  ray  let  into  his  soul 
fnnn  that  eternity  for  which  he  continually  panted.  As  he  was  one  of 
the  hoUest,  so  was  he  also  one  of  the  happiest  of  men ;  and  his  Ufo  for 
many  years  was  a  continual  outpouring  of  his  whole  being  in  devotion  to 
God  and  charity  to  mankind. 

The  kindness  of  Mr.  Elliot's  manner  soon  gamed  him  a  &voarable 
hearing  from  many  of  the  Indians ;.  and  both  parties  being  s^uible  of  the 
expediency  of  altering  the  civil  and  domestic  habits  that  counteracted  the 
impressions  which  he  attempted  to  produce,  he  obtained  from  the  genera) 
court  an  allotment  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  settlement  of  Ckm* 
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cordy  in  Bfassachosetts,  upon  whicb  a  number  of  Indian  families  proceeded* 
by  his  directions,  to  build  fixed  habitations,  and  where  they  eagerly 
received  his  instructions,  both  spiritual  and  secular.  It  was  not  long 
befine  a  violent  opposition  to  these  imiovations  was  excited  by  the  powaws, 
or  Indian  priests,  who  threatened  death  and  other  inflictions  oi  the  ven- 
geance of  their  idols  on  all  who  should  embrace  Christianity.  The 
jaieoacea  and  artifices  of  these  persons  caused  several  of  the  seeming 
coHrerts  to  draw  back,  but  induced  others  to  separate  themselves  more 
entirely  from  the  society  and  converse  of  their  countr3rmen,  and  seek  the 
benefit  and  protection  of  a  closer  association  with  that  superior  race  of  men 
who  showed  themselves  so  generously  willing  to  difiuse  and*communic«^te 
all  the  means  and  benefits  of  their  superiority.  A  considerable  body  of 
Indians  resorted  to  the  land  allotted  them  by  the  colonial  government,  and 
exchanged  their  wild  and  barbarous  habits  for  the  modes  of  civiHzed  living 
and  industry.  Mr.  Elliot  was  continually  among  them,  instructing, 
animating,  and  directing  them.  They  felt  his  superior  wisdom,  and  saw 
him  continually  happy ;  and  there  was  nothing  in  his  circumstances  or 
appearance  that  indicated  sources  of  enjo3rment  from  which  they  were 
debarred ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  obvious  that  of  every  article  of  selfish 
cocnfort  he  was  willing  to  divest  himself  in  order  to  conununicate  to  them 
what  he  esteemed  the  only  true  riches  of  an  immortal  being.  He  who 
gave  him  this  spirit,  gave  him  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  ministered;  and  their  afilection  for  him  reminds  us  of  those 
primitive  ages  when  the  converts  were  willing,  as  it  were,  to  pluck  out 
their  eyes  if  they  could  have  given  them  to  their  pastor.  The  women  in 
the  new  settlement  learned  to  spin,  the  men  to  dig  and  till  the  groimd,  and 
the  children  were  instructed  in  the  English  knguage,  aiid  taught  to  read 
and  write.  As  the  numbers  of  domesticated  Indians  increased,  they  built 
a  town  by  die  side  of  Charles  River,  which  they  called  Natick ;  and  they 
desired  Mr.  Elliot  to  frame  a  system  of  internal  government  for  them. 
He  directed  their  attention  to  the  counsel'  that  Jethro  gave  to  Moses ;  and, 
ia  ccmformity  with  it,  they  elected  for  themselves  rulers  of  hundreds,  of 
fifties,  and  of  tens.  The  colonial  government  also  appointed  a  court  which, 
without  assuming  jurisdiction  over  them,  ofiered  the  assistance  of  its 
jodieial  wisdom  to  all  who  should  be  willing  to  refer  to  it  the  determina- 
tion of  their  more  difficult  or  important  subjects  of  controversy.  In 
endeavouring  to  extend  their  missionary  influence  among  the  surrounding 
tribes,  Mr.  EUiot  and  his  associates  encountered  a  variety  of  succe-.9  cor- 
leapondiag  to  the  visible  varieties  of  human  character,  and  the  invisible 
(mdeterminations  of  the  Divine  will.  Many  expressed  the  utmost  abhor* 
rence  and  contempt  of  Christianity :  some  made  a  hollow  profession  at 
willingness  to  hear,  and  even  of  convictiout  with  the  view,  as  it  afterward* 
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appeared,  of  obtaining  the  tools  and  other  articles  of  value  that  were 
furnished  to  tllose  who  proposed  to  embrace  the  modes  of  civilized  living. 
In  spite  of  every  discouragement,  the  missionaries  persisted;  and  the 
difficulties  that  at  first  mocked  their  efforts  seeming  at  length  to  vanish 
under  an  invisible  touch,  their  labours  were  blessed  with  astonishing  suc- 
cess. The  character  and  habits  of  the  lay  colonists  tended  to  promote  the 
efficacy  of  these  pious  labours,  in  a  manner  which  will  be  forcibly  appre- 
ciated by  all  who  have  examined  the  history  and  progress  of  missions. 
Simple  in  their  manners,  devout,  moral,  and  industrious  in  their  lives,  ihe3' 
enforced  the  lessons  of  the  missionaries  by  demonstrating  their  practica 
bility  and  beneficial  effects,  and  presented  a  model  which,  in  point  of 
refinement,  was  not  too  elevated  for  Indian  imitation. 

While  Mr.  Elliot  and  an  increasing  body  of  associates  were  thus  em- 
ployed in  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  Thomas  Mayhew,  a  man  who 
combined  in  a  wonderful  degree  an  affectionate  mildness  that  nothing  could 
disturb  with  an  ardour  and  activity  that  nothing  could  overcome,  together 
with  a  few  coadjutors,  not  less  diligently  and  successfully  prosecuted  the 
same  design  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket,  and  Elizabeth  Isles,  and 
within  the  territory  comprehended  in  the  Pljrmouth  patent.  Abasing 
themselves  that  they  might  elevate  their  species,  and  promote  the  Divine 
glory,  they  wrought  with  their  own  hands  among  those  Indians  whom 
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Ihey  persuaded  to  forsake  sayage  habits  ;  and  zealously  ei^ploying  all  the 
mflue&ce  they  acquired  to  the  communication  of  moral  and  spiritual  im- 
piorementf  their  labours  were  eminently  ble^ed  by  the  same  Power  which 
bad  given  them  the  grace  so  fully  to  devote  themselves  to  his  service. 
The  character  and  manners  of  Mayhew  appear  to  have  been  singularly 
calculated  to  excite  the  tenderness  no  less  than  the  veneration  of  the 
objects  of  his  benevolence,  and  to  make  them  feel  at  once  how  amiable 
and  how  awful  true  goodness  is.  His  address  derived  a  captivating  in- 
terest from  that  earnest  concern,  and  high  and  holy  value,  which  he  mani- 
festly entertained  for  every  member  of  the  fiimily  of  mankind.  Many 
years  after  his  death,  the  Indians  could  not  hear  his  name  mentioned 
without  shedding  tears,  and  expressing  transports  of  grateful  emotion. 
Both^  Elliot  and  Mayhew  found  great  advantage  in  the  practice  of  select- 
ing' the  most  docile  and  ingenious  of  their  Indian  pupils,  and  by  especial 
itfeotion  to  their  instruction,  qualifying  them  to  act  as  schoolmastera  among 
tBetr  brethren.  To  a  zeal  that  seemed  to  increase  by  exercise,  they  added 
insurmountable  patience  and  admirable  prudence;  and,  steadily  fixing 
their  view  on  the  glory  of  the  Most  High,  and  declaring  that,  whether 
outwardly  successful  or  not  in  promoting  it,  they  felt  themselves  blessed 
and  happy  in  pursuing  it,  they  found  its  influence  sufficient  to  light  them 
through  every  perplexity  and  peril,  and  finally  conduct  them  to  a  degree 
of  success  and  victory  unparalleled,  perhaps,  since  that  era  when  the  mi- 
Kaculoos  endowments  of  the  apostolic  ministry  caused  a  nation  to  be  bora 
in  a  day.  They  were  slow  to  push  the  Indians  upon  improved  institu- 
tioos ;  they  desired  rather  to  lead  them  insensibly  forward,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  adoption  of  reUgious  ordinances.  Those  practices,  indeed, 
which  they  considered  likely  to  commend  themselves  by  their  beneficial 
efiects  to  the  natural  understanding  of  men,  they  were  not  restrained  from 
recommending  to  their  early  adoption  ;  and  trial  by  jury  very  soon  super- 
seded the  savage  modes  <^  detennining  right  or  ascertaining  guilt,  and 
contributed  to  improve  and  refine  the  sense  of  equity.  In  the  dress  and 
mode  pi  cohabitation  of  the  savages,  they  also  introduced,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod«  alterations  calculated  to  form  and  develope  a  sense  of  modesty,  in 
which  the  Indians  were  found  to  be  grossly  and  universaUy  defective.  But 
a&  these  practices  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  exclusively  the  fruits  of  re- 
newed nature  and  Divine  lig^t,  they  desired  to  teach  entirely  by  example, 
and  by  diligently  eradicating  and  cultivating  in  the  minds  of  their  flocks 
the  prtngipUnp  out  of  which  akne  such  practices  can  lasting^  and  bene- 
idsHy  grow.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1660^  that  the  first  Indian  church 
was  founded  by  Mr.  EUiot,  and  his  feUow-lahooren  in  BAassachusetts. 
Th/ae  were  si  that  time  no  fewer  than  ten  settlements  within  the  province, 
i  by  Indiaiis  cosiparalively  civilized. 
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*R.  ELLIOT  had  from  time  to  time  inn** 
kted  and  printed  various  approved  reli- 
gious works  for  the  use  of  the  Indians, 
and,  at  length,  in  the  year  1664»  the  Bible 
was  printed,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  new  world,  at  Cambridge,  in 
Massachusetts.  This  great  achievement 
was  not  effected  without  the  assistance  ^of 
pecuniary  contributions  from  the  mother 
country.  The  colonists  had  zealously  and 
gladly  co-operated  with  their  ministers,  and  assisted  to  defray  the  cost  of 
their  charitable  imdertakings  ;  but  the  increasing  expenses  threatened  at 
last  to  exceed  what  their  means  were  able  to  supply.  Happily,  the  tid- 
ings of  this  great  work  excited  a  kindred  spirit  in  the  parent  state,  and  in 
the  ye.ar  1649  was  formed  there,  by  act  of  parliament,  a  Society  for  Pro- 
pagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England^  whose  co-operation  proved  of 
essential  service  to  the  missionary  cause.  This  society,  having  been  dis- 
solved at  tte  Hestoration,  was  afterwards  re-erected  by  a  charter  from 
Charles  the  Second,  obtained  by  the  exertions  of  the  pious  Richard  Baxter, 
and  the  influence  of  the  great  Robert  Boyle,  who  was  thus  the  benefactor 
of  New  England,  as  well  as  of  Virginia.  Supported  by  its  ample  endow- 
ments, and  the  no  less  liberal  contributions  of  their  own  fellow-celonists, 
the  American  missionaries  exerted'  themselves  with  such  energy  and  suc- 
cess in  the  work  of  converting  and  civilizing  the  savages,  that,  before  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  were  in  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts, more  than  thirty  congregations  of  Indians,  comprising  upwards  of 
three  thousand  persons  reclaimed  from  a  gross,  degrading  barbarism,  and 
advanced  to  the  comfort  and  respectability  of  civilized  Ufe,  and  the  dignity 
and  happiness  of  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  through  the  mediation  of 
the  only  name  by  which  men  can  know  or  approach  him.  There  were 
nearly  as  many  converts  to  religion  and  civility  in  the  islands  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay:  there  were  several  Indian  congregations  in  the  Plymouth 
territories ;  and  among  some  of  the  tribes  that  still  adhered  to  their  roving 
barbarous  mode  of  life,  there  was  introduced  a  considerable  improvement 
in  their  civil  and  moral  habits.  When  we  reflect  on  the  toils  that  these 
missionaries  encountered,  on  the  vast  and  varied  iUfficulties  they  were 
enabled  to  overcome,  and  survey  the  magnificent  expanse  of  happiness  and 
virtue  that  arose  from  their  exertions ;  and,  when  looking  backwards,  we 
trace  the  stream  of  events  to  its  firet  spring  in  the  pride  and  cruelty  that 
was  let  loose  to  fortify  the  zeal  of  the  Puritans,  and,  finally,  to  drive  them 
from  their  native  land  to  the  scene  appointed  for  this  great  and  happy 
achievement ; — we  acknowledge  the  unseen  but  eternal  control  of  that 
Being  who  projects  the  end  from  the  beginning,  who  alone  does  the  good 
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« 
that  18  done  in  the  earthy  and  beneath  wh&se  irresistible  will,  the  depravity 
that  opposes*  no  less  than  the  yirtue  that  coincides  with  it.  are  but  the  in- 
ttnunents  that  blindly  or  knowingly  effect  its  fulfilment. 

Among  the  various  difficulties  that  obstructed  the  changes  which  the 
missionaries  attempted  to  introduce  into  the  habits  of  the  Indians,  it  was 
found  that  the  human  constitution  had  been  deeply  deteriorated  by  ages 
of  savage  hfe.  Habits  of  alternate  energy  and  sloth,  indulged  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  seemed  at  length  to  have  given  a  character  or  bias  to 
the  animal  faculties  almost  as  deeply  ingrained  as  the  depraved  hue  of  the 
negro  body,  and  to  have  seriously  impaired  the  capacity  of  continuous  ex- 
ertion. In  every  employment  that  demanded  steady  labour,  the  Indians  were 
found  decidedly  inferior  to  the  Europeans.  The  first  missionaries,  and 
their  immediate  successors,  sustained  this  discouragement  without  shrink- 
ing, and  animated  their  converts  to  resist  or  endure  it.  But,  at  a  later 
period,  when  it  was  found  that  the  taint  which  the  Indian  constitution  had 
received,  continued  to  be  propagated  among  descendants  educated  in  habits 
widely  different  from  those  of  their  forefathers,  many  persons  began  too 
hastily  to  apprehend  that  the  imperfection  was  incurable ;  and  missionary 
ardour  was  abated  by  the  very  circumstance  that  most  strongly  demanded 
its  revival  and  enlargement.  In  concurrence  with  this  cause  of  dechne 
in  the  progress  of  the  great  work  which  we  have  contemplated,  the  ener- 
getic gratitude  of  the  first  converts  from  darkness  to  light  had  subsided ; 
and  the  consequence  unhappily  was,  that  a  considerable  abatement  ensued 
of  the  piety,  morality,  and  industry,  of  the  Indian  communities  that  had 
been  reclaimed  from  savage  life.  But  the  work  has  not  been  lost ;  its 
visible  traces  were  never  sufiered  to  perish :  amidst  occasional  decline  and 
revival  it  has  always  been  manifest,  and  the  people  gathered  to  God  from 
this  barbarous  and  deeply-revolted  kindred  have  never  been  permitted  to 
disappear.  « 
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PERSECUTION  OF   THE  ANABAPTISTS  AND   QUAKERS 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

F  all  the  instances  of  persecution  that  occur  in 
the  history  of  New  England,  the  most  cen- 
surable in  it^  principle,  though  happily  also 
the  least  vehement  in  the  severities  which  it 
produced,  was  the  treatment  inflicted  on  the 
'  Anabaptists  by  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  first  appearance  of  these  sectaries 
in  this  province  was  in  the  year  1651,  when, 
to  the  great  astonishment  and  concern  of  the 
community,  seven  or  eight  persons,  of  whom 
the  leader^was  one  Obadiah  Holmes,  all  at  once  professed  the  Baptist  tenets, 
and  separated  from  the  congregation  to  which  they  had  belonged,  declaring 
that  they  could  no  longer  take  counsel,  or  partake  divine  ordinances,  with 
unbaptized  men,  as  they  pronounced  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vince to  be.  The  erroneous  doctrine  which  thus  unexpectedly  sprung  up 
was  at  this  time  regarded  with  peculiar  dread  and  jealousy,  on  account  of 
the  horrible  enormities  of  sentiment  and  practice  with  which  the  first  pro- 
fessors of  it  in  Germany  had  associated  its  repute ;  and  no  sooner  did 
Holmes  and  his  friends  set  up  a  Baptist  conventicle  for  themselves,  than 
complaints  of  their  proceedings,  as  an  intolerable  nuisance,  came  pouring 
into  the  general  court  from  all  quarters  of  the  colony.    From  the  tenor  of 
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tliese  complaints,  it  appears,  that  the  influence  of  that  infamous  association, 
hy  which  the  wretched  Boccold  and  his  frantic  followers  at  Munster  had 
stained  and  degraded  the  Baptist  tenets,  still  preserved  its  force  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  that  the  profession  of  these  tenets  was  calculated  to 
awak^  suspicions  of  the  grossest  immorality  of  conduct.  Holmes  waa 
accused  'of  having  dishonoured  the  Almighty,  not  only  hy  scattering  hia 
people  and  denying  his  ordinance,  hut  hy  the  commission  of  profligate  im- 
purities, and  the  shameful  indecency  with  which  it  was  alleged  that  hia 
distinctive  rite  was  administered.  It  is  admitted  hy  the  colonial  historiani, 
that  the  evidence  that  was  adduced  in  support  of  these  latter  charges  was 
insufficient  to  establish  them.  The  court  at  first  proceeded  no  farther  than  to 
adjudge  Holmes  and  his  friends  to  desist  fronr  their  unchristian  separation : 
and  they  were  permitted  to  retire,  having  first,  however,  publicly  declared 
that  they  would  follow  out  the  leadings  of  their,  consciences,  and  obey  God 
rather  than  man.  Some  time  aAer,  they  were  apprehended  on  a  Sunday, 
while  attending  the  preaching  of  one  Clark,  a  Baptist,  from  Rhode  Island, 
who  had^come  to  propagate  his  tenets  in  Massachusetts.  The  constables 
who  took  them  into  custody  carried  them  to  church,  as  a  more  propei 
place  of  Christian  worship ;  where  Clark  put  on  his  hat  the  moment  that 
the  minister  began  to  pray.  Clark,  Holmes,  and  another,  were  sentenced 
to  pay  small  fines,  or  be  flogged ;  and  thirty  lashes  were  actually  inflicted 
on  Hohnes,  who  resolutely  persisted  in  choosing  a  punishment  that  would 
enable  him  to  show  with  what  constancy  he  could  8ufl*er  for  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  truth.  A  law  was  at  the  same  time  passed,  subjecting  to 
banishment  from  the  colony  every  person  who  should  openly  condemn  oi 
oppose  the  baptism  of  in&nts,  who  should  attempt  to  seduce  others  from 
the  use  or  approbation  thereof,  or  purposely  depart  from  the  congregation 
when  that  rite  was  administered,  **  or  deny  the  ordinance  of  the  magiaf 
tracj/y  or  their  lawful  right  or  authority  to  make  war  J**  Phwn  these  last 
words  it  would  appear,  that  the  Baptists  either  held,  or  were  reported  to 
hold,  along  with  the  proper  tenets  ^m  whence  they  have  derived  their 
denomination,  principles  that  might  well  be  deemed  adverse  to  the  stabiUty 
of  government  and  the  aafety  of  society.  In  addition  to  this,  we  are 
assured  by  Cotton  Mather,  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Anabaptists,  in 
order  to  strengthen  their  party  and  manifest  their  contempt  for  the  clerical 
congregaticms,  to  receive  at  once  into  their  body  every  person  whom  the 
established  church  had  suspended  from  ecclesiastical  privileges  for  Ucen« 
tKmsness  of  conduct,  and  even  to  appoint  these  persons  administratora  of 
die  sacrament  among  them.  Yet,  even  with  these  and  other  extenuating 
coQsidentions,  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  the  government  of  Massachusetts 
of  having  violated  in  this  instance  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  made  men 
ofiendera  for  the  fidelity  with  which  they  had  adhered  to  what  they  firmly, 
though  enooeonsly,  believed  to  be  the  will  of  Gk>d,  in  relation  to  a  matter 
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purely  ecdesiasticaL  TLd  e^erness  with  which  every  coUateial  chazge 
against  the  Baptists  was  credited  in  the  colony,  and  the  rehement  impa- 
tience with  which  their  claim  of  toleration  was  rejected,  forcibly  indicate 
the  iUiberahty  and  delusion  by  which  their  persecutors  were  governed ; 
and  may  suggest  to  the  Christian  philosopher  a  train  of  reflections  no  less 
instructive  thaa  interesting,  on  the  self-deceit  by  which  men  so  commonly 
infer  the  honesty  of  their  convictions,  and  the  rectitude  of  their  proceed* 
incs,  from  that  resentful  perturbation  which  far  more  truly  indicates  a 
secret  consciousness  of  injustice  and  inconsistency.  There  is  not  a  more 
cmnmon  nor  more  pernicious  error  in  the  world,  than  that  one  virtue  may 
be  practised  at  the  expense  of  another.  Where  sincerity  without  charity  is 
professed,  there  is  always  reason  to  suspect  the  professor  of  a  dishonest 

disregard  of  the  secret  surmises  of  his  own 
spirit. 
)T  is  mortifying  to  behold  such  tares  growing 
up  in  the  field  that  was  already  so  richly 
productive  of  missionary  exertion,  and  other 
fruits  of  genuine  and  exalted  piety.  The 
severities  that  were  employed  proved  in  the 
end  totally  ineffectual  to  restrain  the  growth 
of  the  Baptist  tenets ;  though  for  the  present 
the  professors  of  these  doctrines  appear  to 
have  either  desisted  from  holding  separate 
assemblies,  or  to  have  retired  from  Massa 
chusetts.  Some  of  them  proceeded  to  Eng- 
land, and  complained  to  Cromwell  of  the 
persecution  they  had  undergone ;  but  he  re- 
jected their  complaint,  and  applauded  the 
conduct  of  the  colonial  authorities.  ^ 

The  treatment  which  the  Cluakers  experienced  in  Massachusetts  was 
much  more  severe,  but,  at  the  same  time,  undoubtedly  much  more  justly 
provoked.  It  is  difficult  for  us,  in  the  calm  and  rational  demeanour  of  the 
Cluakers  of  the  present  age,  to  recognise  the  successors  of  those  wild 
enthusiasts  who  first  appeared  in  the  North  of  England,  about  the  year 
1644,  and  began  a  few  years  afler  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Cluakers.  In  the  mind  of  George  Fox,  the  collector  of  this  sectarian  body 
and  the  founder  of  their  system  of  doctrine,  there  existed  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  Christian  sentiment  and  gospel  truth,  with  a  deep  shade  of  error 
and  delusion.  Profoundly  pious  and  contemplative,  but  constitutionally 
visionary  and  hypochondriacal,  he  appears  at  first  to  have  suspected  that 
the  peculiarities  of  his  mental  impressions  might  have  arisen  from  some 
malady  which  advice  could  remove ;  and  an  old  clerg]rman,  to  whom  he 
applied  for  counsel,  advised  him  to  seek  a  cure  of  what  was  spiritual  in 
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his  disorder,  by  sin^g  psalms,  and  of  what  was  bodily,  by  smoking 
tobacco.  Fox  rejected  both  parts  of  the  prescription  as  unsuitable  to  his 
condition,  because  disagreeable  to  his  taste ;  and  being  now  convinced  that 
others  were  incapable  of  understanding  his  case,  he  took  it  ^tirely  into  his 
own  hands,  and  resolved  to  cherish,  study,  and,  if  possible,  cultivate  into  dis- 
tinctness the  unintelligible  motions  of  his  spirit ;  in  short,  to  follow  the 
leadings  of  his  fancy  as  far  as  they  would  carry  him.  Unsuspicious  of 
morbid  influence,  or  of  the  deceitfulness  of  his  own  imagination,  he 
yielded  implicit  credence  to  every  suggestion  of  his  mind,  and  was  given 
up  in  an  amazing  degree  to  the  delusions  which,  by  prayer  to  the 
Almighty,  he  might  have  been  enabled  to  overcome  and  dispel.  Yet  the 
powerful  hold  which  the  Scriptures  had  already  taken  of  his  mind,  and 
the  strong  determination  towards  solid  and  genuine  piety  which  his  spirit 
had  thence  derived,  prevented  him  from  wandering  into  the  same  monstrous 
extravagance  which  the  conduct  of  many  of  his  associates  and  followers 
very  speedily  evinced.  In  his  journal,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  interesting  productions  of  the  human  mind,  he  has  faithfully 
related  the  influence  which  his  tenets  produced  on  the  sentiments  and  con- 
duct both  of  himself  and  his  followers.  It  displays  in  many  parts  a  won- 
derful insight  into  spiritual  things,  together  with  numberless  instances  of 
thi^t  delusion  by  which  he  mistook  a  strong  perception  of  wrong  and  dis- 
order in  human  nature  and  civil  society,  for  a  supernatural  power  to  rectify 
what  he  saw  amiss.  He  relates  with  perfect  approbation  many  instances 
of  contempt  of  decency  and  order  in  his  own  conduct,  and  of  most  insane 
and  disgusting  outrage  in  that  of  his  followers ;  and  though  he  reprobates 
the  extravagances  of  some  whom  he  denominates  Hanters,  it  is  not  easy 
to  discriminate  bet^ireen  the  extravagance  which  he  sanctions  and  that 
which  he  condemns.  Amidst  much  darkness,  there  glimmers  a  bright 
and  beautiful  ray  of  truth :  many  passages  of  Scripture  are  powerfully 
illustrated ;  and  labours  of  zeal  and  piety,  of  courage  and  integrity,  are 
recorded,  that  would  do  honour  to  the  ministry  of  an  inspired  apostle. 
That  his  personal  character  was  elevated  and  excellent  in  an  unusual 
degree,  appears  from  the  impression  it  produced  on  the  minds  of  all  who 
fltpproached  him.  Penn  and  Barclay,  in  particular,  .who,  to  the  most  emi- 
nent virtue,  added  talents  of  the  first  order,  regarded  Fox  with  the  utmost 
fondness  and  veneration.  / 

It  was  this  man  who  first  embraced  and  promulgated  those  tenets  which 
have  ever  since  remained  the  distinctive  principles  of  Cluaker  doctrine : 
that  the  Holy  Spirit,  instead  of  operating  (as  the  generality  of  Christians 
believe  it  in  all  ordinary  cases  to  do)  by  insensible  control  of  the  ordinary 
notions  of  the  mind,  acts  by  direct  and  sensiUe  impulse  on  the  spirit  of 
BUtn ;  that  its  influence, 'instead  of  being  o&ained  by  prayer  to  Him  who 
has  promised  to  bestow  it  on  those  who  ask  it,  is  procured  by  an  intro- 
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yersion  of  the  intellectual  eye  upon  the  mind  where  it  already  resides,  and 
in  the  stiUness  and  watchful  attention  of  which,  the  hidden  spark  will 
blaze  into  a  clear  inward  light  and  setisible  flame ;  and  that  the  Spirit, 
instead  of  simply  opening  the  minds  of  men  to  understand  the  Scripturei 
and  receive  their  testimony,  can  and  does,  convey  instruction  indepoid- 
ently  of  the  written  word,  and  communicate  knowledge  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Scriptures.  These  dangerous  errors  have  never  been 
renoimced  by  the  Quakers,  though  their  practical  influence  has  long  since 
abated,  and,  indeed,  had  considerably  declined  before  the  end  of  that  cen* 
tury,  about  the  middle  of  which  they  arose.  In  proportion  as  they  have 
been  cultivated  and  realized,  has  been  the  progress  of  the  sect  into  heresy 
(^  opinicm  or  wtld  delusion  of  fancy,  and  irregularity  of  conduct :  in  pro* 
portion  as  they  have  subsided,  has  been  the  ascendency  which  real  piety, 
or  rational  and  philosophical  principle,  has  obtained  over  the  minds  of  the 
Cluakers.  Even  in  the  present  day,  we  behold  the  evil  influence  of  these 
erroneous  doctrines,  in  the  frequently  silent  meetings  of  the  Quakers,  in  the 
Ucense  which  they  give  to  women  to  assume  the  office  of  teachers  in  the 
church,  and  in  the  abolition  of  the  sacraments,  so  distinctly  instituted  and 
enjoined  in  Scripture.  But  when  these  doctrines  were  first  published, 
the  efiects  which  they  produced  on  many  of  their  votaries,  far  exceeded 
the  influence  to  which  modem  history  restricts  them,  or  which  the  experi^ 
ence  of  this  cool  and  rational  age  finds  it  easy  to  conceive.  In  England* 
at  that  time,  the  mind^  of  men  were  in  an  agitated,  unsettled  state,  inflamed 
with  the  rage  of  speculation,  strongly  endued  with  religious  sentiment, 
and  yet  strongly  averse  to  restraint.  The  bands  that  had  so  long  restrained 
liberty  of  speech  being  suddenly  broken,  many  crude  thoughts  were 
eagerly  broached,  and  many  peculiar  notions  that  had  long  been  ferments 
ing  in  the  unwholesome  silence  of  locked-up  bosoms,  were  brought  forth : 
and  all  these  were  presented  to  minds  roused  and  whetted  by  civil  war, 
kindled  by  great  alarms  or  by  vast  and  indeterminate  designs,  and  so 
accustomed  for  a  length  of  time  to  efiect  or  contemplate  the  most  surpris- 
ing changes,  that  the  distinction  between  speculation  and  certainty  was 
greatly  efiaced.  The  Presbyterians  alone,  or  nearly  alone,  appear  to  nave 
been  generally  willing  to  submit  to,  as  well  as  to  impose,  restraint  cm  the 
lawless  license  of  speculation ;  and  to  them  the  Quakers,  from  the  begin- 
ning, were  objects  of  unmixed  disapprobation  and  even  abhorrence. 
But  to  many  other  persons,  this  new  scheme,  opening  a  wide  field  of 
enthusiastic  speculation,  and  presenting  itself  without  the  restrictive 
accompaniment  of  a  creed,  exhibited  irresistible  attractions,  and  rapidly 
absorbed  a  great  variety  of  human  character  and  feeh'ng.  Before  many 
yean  had  elapsed,  the  ranks  of  the  Quakera  were  recruited,  and  their  doc- 
trines, without  being  substantially  altered,  were  moulded  into  a  more  sy»- 
<ematic  shape,  by  such  an  accession  of  philosophical  votaries,  as,  in  the 
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eariy  ages  of  the  church,  Christianity  itself  deriyed  from  the  pretended 
adoption  and  real  adulteration  of  its  doctrines,  by  the  disciples  of  the  Pla« 
tonic  philosophy.  But  it  was  the  wildest  and  most  enthusiastic  dreamer^ 
in  the  country,  that  the  Quaker  tenets  counted  among  their  earliest  votaries^ 
and  to  whom  they  afforded  a  sanction  and  a  stiniulus  to  the  boldest  excur- 
ttons  of  lawless  and  uncertain  thought,  and  a  principle  that  was  thought 
to  consecmte  the  most  irregular  and  disorderly  conduct.  And  accord- 
ingly, these  sectarians,  who  have  always  professed  and  inculcated  the 
mayJmB  of  inviolable  peace,  who,  not  many  years  afler,  were  accounted  a 
daas  of  philosophical  deists,  seeking  to  pave  the  way  to  a  scheme  of  natural 
leiigion,  by  allegorizing  the  distinguishing  articles  of  the  Christian  fiiith, 
and  who  are  now  in  general  remarkable  for  a  calm  benerolence  and  a 
pecuUar  remoteness  from  every  active  effort  to  make  proselytes  to  their 
distinctive  tenets,  were,  in  the  infancy  of  their  body,  the  most  impetuous 
leaiots  and  inveterate  disputers ;  and  in  their  eagerness  to  proselytize  the 
world,  and  to  bear  witness  from  the  fountain  of  oracular  testimony,  which 
they  supposed  to  reside  within  them,  against  a  regular  ministry  which 
fhey  called  a  priesthood  of  Baal,  and  against  the  sacraments,  which  they 
tenned  carnal  and  idolatrous  observances,  many  of  them  committed  the 
most  revolting  blasphemy,  indecency,  and  disorderly  outrage.  The  unfa- 
vourable impression  that  these  actions  created,  long  survived  the  extinction 
of  the  frenzy  and  folly  that  produced  them. 

HILE  in  purauance  of  their  intentions  to  make 
proselytes  of  the  whole  world,  some  of  the  Clua- 
kers  proceeded  to  Rome,  in  order  to  convert  the 
Pope,  and  others  to  Constantinople,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  the  Grand  Turk ;  a  party  of 
^-——^^--  them  proceeded  to  America  and  established 
f^!i!prM^^^|Hn|'  themselves  in  Rhode  Island,  where  persons  of 
*^  **'^-BHJ||^lPff  every  religious  denomination  were  permitted  to 
settle  in  peace,  and  none  gave  heed  to  the  senti- 
menln  or  practices  of  his  neighbours.  From  hence  they  soon  made  their 
way  into  the  Plymouth  territory,  where  they  succeeded  in  persuading  some 
of  the  people  to  embrace  the  mystical  dispensation- of  an  inward  light  as 
comprising  the  whole  of  religion,  and  to  oppose  all  order,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  as  a  vain  and"  judaizing  substitution  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
flesh  for  the  kingdom  of  the  spirit.  On  their  firat  appearance  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  two  male  and  six  female  Quakers  arrived  from  Rhode  Island 
and  Barbadoes,  they  found  that  the  reproach  which  their  sect  had  incurred 
by  the  insane  extravagance  of  some  of  its  membera  in  England,  had  pre- 
ceded their  arrival,  and  that  they  were  objects  of  the  utmost  terror  and  dis- 
like to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  They  were  instantly  apprehended  by 
the  government,  and  diligently  examined  for  what  were  considered  bodily 
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marks  of  witchcraft.  None  such  having  been  found,  they  were  sent  lack  to 
the  place  whence  they  came,  by  the  same  vessels  that  had  lnx>ught  them,  and 
prohibited  with  threats  of  the  severest  penal  inflictions  from  ever  again 
letuming  to  the  colony.  A  law  was  passed  at  the  same  time  subjecting  every 
ship-master  importing  Quakers  or  Cluaker  writings  to  a  heavy  fine  ;  adjudg- 
ing all  Quakers  who  should  intrude  into  the  colony  to  stripes  and  labour  in 
the  house  of  correction,  and  all  defenders  of  their  tenets  to  fine,  imprison- 
ment, or  exile.  The  four  associated  states  concurred  in  this  law,  and  urged 
the  authotities  of  Rhode  Island  to  co-operate  with  them  in  stemming  th^ 
progress  of  Quaker  opinions ;  but  the  Assembly  of  that  island  returned  for 
answer,  that  they  could  not  punish  any  man  for  declaring  his  mind  with  re* 
gard  to  religion ;  that  they  were  much  disturbed  by  the  Quakers,  and  by  the 
tendency  of  their  doctrines  to  dissolve  all  the  relations  of  society ;  but  that  they 
found  that  the  Quakers  delighted  to  encounter  persecution,  quickly  sickened 
of  a  patient  audience,  and  had  already  begun  to  loathe  Rhode  Island  as  a  plac« 
where  theii*  talent  of  patient  sufiering  was  completely  buried.  It  is  much 
to  be  lamented  that  the  advice  contained  in  this  good-humoured  letter  was 
not  adopted.  The  penal  enactments  resorted  to,  by  the  other  settlements^ 
served  only  to  inflame  the  impatience  of  the  Quaker  zealots  to  carry  thei^ 
teaching  into  places  that  seemed  to  them  so  much  in  need  of  it ;  and  th^ 
persons>vho  had  been  disappointed  in  their  first  attempt  returned  almost 
immediately,  and,  dispersing  themselves  through  the  colony,  b^^an  to  an- 
nounce their  mysterious  impressions,  and  succeeded  in  communicating 
them  to  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Salem.  They  were  soon  joined  by 
Mary  Clarke,  the  wife  of  a  tailor  in  London,  who  announced  that  she  had 
left  her  husband  and  six  children,  in  order  to  carry  a  message  from  heaven, 
which  she  was  commissioned  to  deliver  to  New  England.  Instead  of 
joining  With  the  colonial  missionaries  in  attempts  to  reclaim  the  savages 
from  their  barbarous  superstition  and  profligate  immoralities,  or  themselves 
prosecuting  separate  missions  of  the  same  description,  these  people  raised 
their  voices  against  every  thing  that  was  most  highly  approved  and  revered 
in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  colonial  churches.  Having  been  seized 
and  flogged,  they  were  again  dismissed  with  severer  threats  from  the 
colony,  and  again  they  returned  by  the  first  vessels  they  could  procure. 
The  government  and  the  great  body  of  the  colonists  were  incensed  at  their 
pertinacity,  and  shocked  at  the  impression  they  had  already  produced  on 
some  minds,  and  which  threatened  to  corrupt  and  subvert  a  system  of  piety 
whose  establishment  and  perpetuation  suppUed  their  fondest  recollections, 
their  noblest  enjoyment,  and  most  energetic  desires.  New  punishments 
were  introduced  into  the  legislative  enactments  against  the  intrusion  of  Qua- 
kers and  the  profession  of  Quakerism ;  and  in  particular  the  abscission  of 
an  ear  was  added  to  the  former  ineffectual  severities.  Tliree  male  Quaker 
preachers  endured  the  rigour  of  this  cruel  law. 
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UT  all  the  exertions  of  the  colonial  authorities  proved  htterly 
unavailing,  and  seemed  rather  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the 
obnoxious  sectaries  to  encounter  the  danger  and  court  the 
glory  of  persecution.  Clouds  of  Quakers  descended  upon 
the  colony ;  and,  violent  and  impetuous  in  provoking  per- 
secution, calm,  resolute  and  inflexible  in  sustaining  it,  they 
opposed  their  powers  of  endurance  to  their  adversaries' 
power  of  infliction,  and  not  only  multiplied  their  converts,  but  excited  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  favour  and  pity  in  the  minds  of  men  whose  own  expe- 
rience had  taught  them  to  respect  and  sympathize  with  the  virtue  of  sufier- 
ing  well.  When  the  Quakers  were  committed  to  the  house  of  correction, 
they  refused  to  work  ;  when  they  were  subjected  to  fines,  they  refused  to 
pay  them.  In  the  hope  of  enforcing  compliance,  the  court  adjudged  two 
of  these  contumacious  persons  to  be  sold  as  slaves  in  the  West  Indies ;  but 
as  even  this  appaUing  prospect  could  not  move  their  stubborn  resolution, 
die  court,  instead  of  executing  its  inhuman  threat,  resorted  to  the  unavail- 
ing device  of  banishing  them  beyond  its  jurisdiction.  It  was  by  no  slight 
provocations,  that  the  Quakers  attracted  these  and  additional  severities  upon 
themselves.  Men  trembled  for  the  fiiith  and  morals  of  their  families  and 
(heir  friends,  when  they  heard  the  blasphemous  denunciations  that  were 
ottered  against  ^  a  carnal  Christ ;"  and  when  they  beheld  the  frantic  and 
indecent  outrages  that  were  prompted  by  the  mystical  impressions  which 
the  Quakers  inculcated  and  professed  to  be  guided  by.  In  public  assem- 
blies, and  in  crowded  streets,  it  was  the  practice  of  some  of  the  Quakers  to 
denounce  the  most  tremendous  manifestations  of  divine  wrath  on  the  peo- 
ple, unless  they  forsook  their  carnal  system.  Others  interrupted  divine  ser^ 
vice  in  the  churches,  by  calling  aloud  that  these  were  not  the  sacrifices  that 
Qod  would  accept ;  and  one  of  them  enforced  this  assurance  by  breaking 
two  bottles  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  exckiming,  ''Thus  will  the 
Lord  break  you  in  pieces."  They  declared  that  the  Scriptures  were  re- 
plete with  allegory,  that  the  inward  light  was  the  only  infallible  guide  to 
religious  truth,  and  that  all  were  blind  beasts  and  liars  who  denied  it. 
The  female  preachers  fiur  exceeded  their  male  associates  in  folly,  frenzy, 
and  indecency.  One  of  them  presented  herself  to  a  congregation  with  her 
&ce  begrimed  with  coal  dust,  announcing  it  as  an  emblem  of  the  black pox^ 
which  heaven  had  commissioned  her  to  threaten  as  an  approaching  judg- 
ment on  all  carnal  worshippers.  Some  of  them  in  rueful  attire  perambu- 
lated the  streets,  declaring  the  immediate  coming  of  an  angel  with  a  drawn 
sword  to  plead  with  the  people.  One  woman  entered  stark  naked  into  a 
diurch  in  the  middle  of  divine  service,  and  desired  the  people  to  take  heed  to 
her  as  the  sign  of  the  times ;  and  her  associates  highly  extolled  her  submis- 
aifii  to  the  inward  light,  that  had  revealed  to  her  the  duty  of  exposing  the 
mkednen  <^  others  by  the  mdecent  exhilntion  of  her  own  person.    Another 
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was  arrested  as  she  was  making  a  similar  display  in  the  streets  of  Saleto* 
The  horror  that  these  insane  enormities  were  fitted  to  inspire,  was  inflamed 
into  the  most  vehement  indignation,  by  the  deliberate  manner  in  which 
they  were  defended,  and  the  disgusting  profanity  with  which  Scripture 
was  linked  in  impure  association  with  every  thing  that  was  odious,  ridicu* 
lous,  and  contemptible.  Among  their  other  singularities,  the  Cluakers  ex* 
emplified  and  inculcated  the  forbearance  of  every  mark  of  respect  to  courts 
and  magistrates :  they  declared  that  governors,  judges,  lawyers,  and  constaUet 
were  trees  that  must  be  cut  down,  that  the  true  light  might  have  lettwe  to 
shine  and  space  to  rule  alone  ;  and,  forgetting  to  what  diabolical  ends  qiio^ 
tation  of  Scripture  has  been  made  subservient,  they  freely  indulged  every 
contumacious  whimsey,  which  they  could  connect,  however  absurdly,  with 
the  language  of  the  Bible.  One  woman  who  was  summoned  before  die 
court  to  answer  for  some  extravagance,  being  desired  to  tell  where  she  lived, 
refused  to  give  any  other  answer  than  that  she  lived  in  Qod,  '*  for  ia 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.**  Letters  replete  with  coarse 
and  virulent  railing  were  addressed  by  others  to  the  magiistrates  of  Boston 
and  Pl3rmouth.  Such  was  the  inauspicious  outset  of  the  Cluakers  in  Ame^ 
rica ;  a  country  where,  a  few  yeara  afler,  imderthe  guidance  of  better  judg« 
ment  and  feehng,  they  were  destined  to  extend  the  empire  of  pieiy  and  he^- 
nevolence,  and  to  found  establishments  that  have  been  largely  productive 
of  happiness  and  virtue. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  ot  the  modem  apologists  of  the  Cluakers, 
that  th^e  frantic  irregularities,  which  excited  so  much  indignation,  and 
produced  such  tragical  consequences,  were  committee^,  not  by  genuine  Clua- 
kers, but  .by  the  ranters  or  wild  separatists  from  the  Cluaker  body.  Of  these 
ranters,  indeed,  a  very  large  proportion  appear  to  have  betaken  themselves 
to  America ;  attracted  chiefly  by  the  glory  of  persecution,  but  in  some  in* 
stances,  perhaps,  by  the  hope  of  attaining  among  their  brethren  in  that 
country  a  distinction  from  which  they  were  excluded  in  England  by  the 
estaUished  pre-eminence  of  George  Fox.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  these 
persons  assumed  the  name  of  Quakera,  and  traced  all  their  frenzy  to  the 
peculiar  Quaker  principle  of  seeking  within  themselves  for  sensible  admo- 
nitions of  the  spirit,  independent  of  the  written  word.  And  many  scanda- 
lous outrages  were  committed  by  persons  whose  profession  of  Quaker  prin- 
ciples was  recognised  by  the  Quaker  body,  and  whose  sufferings  are  re* 
hted,  and  their  frenzy  applauded,  by  the  pens  of  Quaker  writera. 

Exasperated  by  the  repetition  and  increase  of  these  enonnities,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  contagion  of  the  principle  whence  they  seemed  to  arise 
was  propagating  itself  in  the  colony,  the  magistrates  of  Massachusetts  at 
length,  in  the  close  of  this  year,  introduced  a  law,  denouncing  the  punidi- 
ment  of  death  upon  all  Quakera  returning  from  banishment.  This  law  met 
with  much  opposition ;  and  many  persons,  who  would  have  hazarded  their 
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owB  lires  to  extirpate  the  opinions  of  the  duakers,  solemnly  protested 
igakut  the  cruelty  of  shedding  their  blood.  It  was  at  first  rejected  by  the 
deputies,  and  finally  carried  by  the  narrow  majority  of  a  single  voice.  In 
tbe  course  of  the  two  following  years,  this  law  was  carried  into  execution 
on  three  separate  occasions,  when  four  Quakers,  three  men  and  a  woman, 
were  put  to  death  at  Boston.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  unfor« 
limate  persons  had  been  guilty  of  the  outrages  which  the  conduct  of  many 
of  their  brethren  had  associated  with  the  profession  of  Quakerism.  Op- 
pressed by  the  prejudice  which  had  been  created  by  tl\e  frantic  conduct  of 
otheiB,  they  were  adjudged  to  die  for  returning  from  banishment  and  con-* 
tinuing  to  preach  the  duaker  doctrine^.  In  vain  the  court  entreated  them 
10  accept  a  pardon  on  condition  of  abandoning  for  ever  the  colony  from  which 
they  had  been  repeatedly  banished.  They  answered,  by  reciting  the  hea- 
Tenly  call  to  continlie  there,  which  on ,  various  occasions,  they  said,  had 
sounded  in  their  ears,  in  the  fields,  and  in  their  dwellings,  distinctly  syl- 
labling their  names,  and  whispering  their  prophetic  ofiice  and  the  scene  of 
its  exercise.  When  they  were  conducted  to  the  scafibld,  their  demeanour 
evinced  the  most  inflexible  zeal  and  courage,  and  their  dying  declarations 
breathed  ii^  general  the  most  sublime  and  afiecting  piety.  These  executions 
exeited  a  great  clamour  against  the  government:  many  persons  were 
oifeaded  by  the  representation  of  severities  against  which  the  establishment 
rf  the  colony  itself  seemed  intended  to  bear  a  perpetual  testimony ;  and 
many  were  touched  with  an  indignant  compassion  for  the  sufierings  of  the 
doakers,  that  effiiced  all  recollection  of  the  indignant  disgust  that  their 
principles  had  heretofore  inspired.  The  people  began  to  flock  in  crowds 
to  the  prisons,  and  load  the  unfortunate  Quakers  with  demonstrations  of 
1™<<nAii«  and  pity.  The  magistrates  published  a  very  strong  vindication 
of  their  proceedings,  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  fellow-citizens  and  of  their 
friends  in  other  countries,  who  united  in  blaming  them ;  but  at  length  the 
rising  sentiments  of  humanity  and  justice  attained  such  general  and  forcible 
prevalence  as  to  overpower  all  opposition.  On  the  trial  of  Leddra,  the  last 
of  the  suflferers,  another  Quaker  named  Wenlock  Christison,  who  had  been 
banished  upon  paia  of  death,  came  boldly  into  court  with  his  hat  on,  and  re- 
proached the  magistrates  for  shedding  innocent  blood.  He  was  takea  into 
custody,  and  soon  after  put  upon  his  trial.  Being  called  to  plead  to  his  indict- 
ment, he  desired  to  know  by  what  law  they  tried  him.  When  the  last  enact- 
m^t  against  the  Quakera  was  cited  to  hun,  he  asked  who  empowered  them  to 
make  that  law,  and  whether  it  were  not  repugnant  to  the  jurisprudence  of  Eng- 
land T  The  governor  very  inappositely  answered,  that  there  was  a  law  in 
England  that  appointed  Jesuits  to  be  hanged.  But  Christison  replied,  that 
they  did  not  even  accuse  him  of  being  a  Jesuit,  but  acknowledged  him  to 
be  a  Quaker,  and  that  there  was  no  law  iu  England  that  made  Quakerism 
a  capital  oflence.  The  court,  however,  overruled  his  plea,  and  the  jury 
vokL-as 
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found  him  guilty.  Wh^n  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon  him 
he  desired  his  judges  to  consider  what  they  had  gained  by  their  cruel  pro* 
ceedmgs  against  the  Quakers.  ^  For  the  last  man  that  was  put  to  death,** 
said  he,  "  here  are  five  come  in  his  room ;  and  if  you  have  power  to  take 
my  life  from  me,  God  can  raise  up  the  same  principle  of  life  in  ten  of  Jiis 
servants,  and  send  them  among  you  in  my  room,  that  you  may  have  tor- 
ment upon  torment.*'  The  talent  and  energy  displayed  by  this  man,  who 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  superior  in  mind  to  the  bulk  of  his  sectarian 
associates,  produced  an  impression  which  could  not  be  withstood.  The 
law  now  plainly  appeared  to  be  unsupported  by  public  consent,  and.  the 
magistrates  hastened  to  interpose  between  the  sentence  and  its  executicm. 
Christison,  and  all  the  other  Quakers  who  were  in  custody,  were  forthwith 
released,  and  sent  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  colony ;  and  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  prevent  them  from  returning,  only  the  ntinor  punishments  of 
flogging  and  reiterated  exile  were  employed.  Even  these  were  gradually 
relaxed,  as  the  Quakers  became  gradually  a  more  orderly  people ;  and  in 
the  first  year  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  even  this  degree 
of  persecution  was  suspended,  by  a  letter  from  the  king  to  Mr.  EndicoC, 
and  the  other  governors  of  the  New  England  settlements,  requiring  that 
no  Quakers  should  thenceforward  undergo  any  corporal  punishment  in 
America,  but  if  charged  with  offences  that  might  seem  to  deserve  such 
infliction,  they  should  be  remitted  for  trial  to  England.  Happily  the  mo- 
deration  of  the  colonial  governments  was  more  permanent  than  the  pohcy 
of  the  king,  who  retracted  his  interposition  in  behalf  of  the  Quakers,  in 
the  course  of  the  following  year. 

The  persecution  which  was  thus  put  an  end  to,  was  not  equally  severe 
in  all  the  New  England  states :  the  Quakers  suflered  most  in  Massachji- 
setts  and  Plymouth,  and  comparatively  b'ttle  in  Connecticut  and  New 
Haven.  It  was  only  in  Massachusetts  that  the  law  inflicting  capital 
punishment  upon  them  was  enacted.  At  a  late  period,  the  laws  relating 
to  vagabond  Quakers  were  so  far  revived,  that  Quakers  disturbing  public 
assemblies,  or  violating  public  decency,  were  subjected  to  corporal  chastise- 
ment. But  little  occasion  ever  again  occurred  of  enforcing  these  severi- 
ties ;  the  wild  excursions  of  the  Quaker  spirit  having  generally  ceased* 
f|nd  the  Quakera  gradually  subsiding  into  a  decent  and  orderly  submisskn 
to  all  the  laws  except  such  as  related  to  the  militia,  and  the  support  of  the 
ministry ;  in  their  scruples  as  to  which,  the  legislature,  with  correspoai^ 
•ng  moderation,  consented  to  indulge  them. 
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HE  people  of  New  England,  in  1672, 
enjoyed  a  commerce  as  extensive  as 
they  could  desire ;  a  consequent  in- 
crease of  wealth  was  visible  among 
the  merchants  and  planters ;  and  a 
spirit  of  industry  and  economy  pre- 
vailing no  less  generally,  the  planta- 
tions were  diligently  improved,  and 
the  settlements  considerably  extend- 
ed. From  a  document  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  colonial  office  of 
England,  and  published  by  Chal- 
mers, it  appears,  that  in  the  year 
1073,  New  England  was  estimated  to  contain  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  souls,  of  whom  about  sixteen  thousand  were  able  to  bear  arms ; 
and  of  the  merchants  and  planters  there  were  no  fewer  than  five  thousand 
persons,  each  of  whom  was  worth  three  thousand  pounds.  Three-fourths 
of  the  wealth  imd  population  of  the  country  centred  in  the  territory  of 
Bfassachusetts  and  its  dependencies.  The  town  of  Boston  alone  contained 
fifteen  hundred  families.  Theft  was  rare,  and  beggary  unknown  in  New 
England.  Josselyn,  who  returned  about  two  years  befcMre  this  period  from 
his  seccmd  visit  to  America,  commends  highly  the  beauty  and  agreeable- 
t  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  the 
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substantial  structure  and  comfort  of  all  the  private  dwelling's.  During  this 
interval  of  tranquil  prosperity,  many  of  the  most  aged  inhabitants  of  New- 
England  closed  the  career  of  a  long  and  interesting  life,  and  the  original 
race  of  settlers  was  now  almost  entirely  extinguished.  The  annals  ci  this 
period  are  fiUed  with  accounts  of  their  deaths,  of  the  virtues  by  which 
they  had  contributed  to  the  foundation  of  the  new  commonwealth,  and  of 
the  fondness  with  which  their  closing  eyes  lingered  upon  its  prosperity. 
To  our  view,  enlarged  by  the  acquaintance  which  history  supplies  of  the 
approaching  calamities 'from  which  these  persons  were  thus  happily  re- 
moved, not  the  least  enviable  circumstance  of  their  lot  appears  to  have 
been,  that  they  died  in  scenes  so  fraught  with  serene  enjoyment  and  agree- 
able promise,  and  bequeathed  to  their  descendants  not  only  the  example  of 
their  virtue,  but  the  fruits  of  it,  in  a  prosperity  as  eminent  as  any  people 
was  ever  blessed  with.  Yet,  so  short-sighted  and  imperfect  are  the  views 
of  men,  so  strongly  are  they  led  by  an  instinctive  and  unquenchable  pro- 
pensity to  figure  and  desire  something  better  than  they  behold,  and  so  apt 
to  restrict  to  the  present  fleeting  and  disordered  scene  the  suggestions  of 
this  secret  longing  after  original  and  immortal  perfection,  that  many  of  the 
fiithers  of  the  colony  could  not  refrain  from  lamenting  that  they  had  been 
bom  too  soon  to  see  more  than  the  first  faint  dawn  of  New  England's 
glory.  Others,  with  greater  enlargement  of  wisdom  and  piety,  considered 
that  the  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  conceptions  of  an  immor- 
tal spirit  capable  of  being  adequately  filled  by  any  thing  short  of  the  vision 
of  its  divine  Author,  for  whose  contemplation  it  was*  created ;  and  were 
contented  to  drop  like  leaves  into  the  bosom  of  their  adopted  country,  in 
the  confidence  of  being  gathered  into  nobler  and  more  lasting  habitations. 
The  state  of  prosperous  repose  which  New  England  had  enjoyed  for 
several  years,  was  interrupted  by  a  formidable  combination  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  that  produced  a  war  so  general  and  bloody,  as  to  threaten  for  some 
time  the  utter  destruction  of  the  plantations.  This  hostile  combination  was 
promoted  by  a  young  chief,  whose  character  and  history  remind  us  of  the 
enterprises  of  Opechancanough  in  Virginia.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Blasassoit,  a  prince  who  had  ruled  a  powerful  tribe  inhabiting  territories 
adjacent  to  the  settlement  of  Pl3rmouth,  at  the  time  when  the  English  firsi 
settled  in  the  country.  The  fiither  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
colonists,  and,  after  his  death,  his  two  sons  demonstrated  an  earnest  desire 
to  retain  and  cultivate  their  friendship.  They  even  repaired  to  the  court 
of  Plymouth,  and  requested,  as  a  mark  of  identification  with  their  allies, 
that  English  names  might  be  given  them ;  and,  in  compliance  with  their 
desire,  the  elder  had  received  the  name  of  Alexander,  and  the  younger  of 
Philip.  But  it  very  soon  appeared  that  these  demonstrations  of  good  wiB 
were  but  the  artifice  that  entered  into  their  schemes  of  hostility ;  and  they 
were  both  shortly  after  detected  in  an  inefiectual  attempt  to  involve  the 
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NamguiseCs  in  hostilities  with  the  cdonists.  The  disappoiDtment  of  th^ 
attempt  orerwhehned  the  proud  spirit  of  the  elder  brother  with  such  into- 
leimble  rage  and  mortification,  that,  in  spite  of,  and  perhaps  still  more 
deeply  wounded  by,  the  conciliating  demeanour  of  the  colonists,  he  was 
unable  keg  to  surviye  the  detection  of  his  Tillany  and  discomfiture  of  his 
designs.  PhiUp,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  renewed  the  alliance  be- 
tween his  tribe  and  the  English,  but  intended  nothing  less  than  the  obserr- 
ance  of  his  engagements.  Daring,  cruel,  and  perfidious,  he  meditated  a 
uniTersal  conspiracy  of  the  Indians  for  the  extirpation  of  the  colonists,  and 
for  several  years  carried  on  his  designs  as  secretly  and  efiectually  as  the 
numerous  difficulties  that  surrounded  him  would  permit.  Next  to  the 
growing  power  of  the  colonial  settlements,  nothing  seemed  to  excite  his 
indignation  more  strongly  than  the  progress  d  their  missionary  labours ; 
and,  in  reality,  it  was  to  these  labours,  and  some  of  the  consequences  they 
had  produced,  that  the  colonists  were  indebted  for  their  preservation  from 
the  ruin  that  would  have  attended  the  success  of  Philip's  machinations. 
Some  of  the  tribes  to  whom  he  applied  revealed  his  propositions  to  the 
missionaries ;  and  some  who  had  entered  into  his  designs,  were  persuaded 
by  their  converted  brethren  to  renounce  them.  Fran  time  to  .time,  the 
court  of  Plymouth  had  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  designs  of  which 
they  obtained  intelligence ;  and  by  renewed  and  more  solemn  engagements 
than  before,  he  had  endeavoured  to  disarm  their  vigilance  and  remove 
their  suspicions.  For  two  or  three  years  before  this  period,  he  had  pur- 
sued his  treacherous  hostility  with  so  much  success,  that  his  proceedings 
appear  to  have  been  wholly  unsuspected ;  and  he  had  succeeded  in  uniting 
some  of  the  fiercest  and  most  warlike  tribes  in  a  confederacy  to  make  war 
en  the  colonists  to  the  point  of  extermination. 

CONVERTED  Indian,  who  was  labouring 
as  a  missionary  among  the  tribes  of  his 
countrymen,  having  at  length  discovered 
the  plot,  revealed  it  to  the  governor  of  Ply- 
!  mouth,  and  was  soon  after  found  dead  in 
a  field,  with  appearances  that  strongly  in- 
I  dicated  assassination.  « Suspicions  havmg 
•  fallen  on  some  neighbouring  Indians,  they 
were  apprehended,  and  solemnly  tried  be- 
fore a  jury,  consisting  half  of  English  and 
half  of  Indians,  who  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  At  their  execution  one 
of  them  confessed  the  murder,  and  declared  that  they  had  been  instigated 
by  Philip  to  commit  it.  This  crafty  chief,  incensed  at  the  execution  of  his 
fidends,  and  apprehending  the  vengeance  of  the  colonists,  now  threw  off 
the  mask,  and  summoned  his  confederates  to  his  aid.  The  sfates  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Plymouth,  and  Connecticut,  proceeded  to  arm  for  their  commoa 
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defence,  having  first  employed  every  means  to  indace  PhiUp  to  \ 
date  the  quarrel  by  a  friendly  treaty.  But  a  friendly  issue  was  not  what 
Phib'p  desired ;  and  being  now  fully  assured  that  the  season  of  secret  ocm- 
spiracy  was  over,  he  rejected  all  negodatibn,  and  oonunenced  a  general 
war,  which  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour  and  various  success.  Tho^igfa 
Philip's  own  tribe  supplied  no  more  than  five  hundred  warriors,  he  had  so 
increased  his  force  by  alliances,  that  he  was  able  to  bring  three  thousand 
men  into  the  field.  This  formidable  body,  conducted  by  a  chief  who  be- 
lieved that  the  war  must  terminate  in  the  total  ruin  of  one  or  other  of  the 
confiicting  parties,  ma^e  exertions  of  which  the  Indians  had  been  hitherto 
supposed  incapable. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1676,  Philip's  Indians  attacked  Swanzey,  one  xii 
the  frontier  towns  of  New  Plymouth,  and  insulted  the  English,  rifled  their 
houses,  and  killed  their  cattle.     Four  days  after  they  killed  nine,  and 

'  wounded  seven  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  troops  of  that  colony  marched 
immediately  to  the  defence  of  the  town,  and  in  four  days  they  were  rein- 
forced with  several  companies  from  Boston.  On  the  29th,  the  troops  were 
drawn  forth  against  the  enemy,  who  instantly  fled  before  them  for  a  mile 
or  two,  and  took  refuge  in  a  swamp ;  and  the  next  day  Major  Savage 
arrived  with  more  troops,  and  a  general  command  from  Boston.  He 
marched  the  army  into  the  Indian  towns,  to  surprise  their  head-quarters, 
and  give  them  battle  upon  their  own  grounds ;  but  they  found  the  enemy's 
towns,  and  even  the  seat  of  Philip,  deserted,  with  marks  of  the  utmost  pre* 
cipitation.  As  the  Indians  fled,  they  marked  their  route  with  the  burning 
of  buildings,  the  scalps,  hands,  and  heads  of  the  English,  which  they  had 
taken  ofl*  and  fixed  upon  poles  by  the  way-side.  As  the  troops  could 
not  come  up  with  the  enemy,  they  returned  to  their  head-quarters  at 

^  8wanzey. 

Notwithstanding  every  precaution  and  exertion  of  the  colonies,  the 
Indians  continued  plundering,  burning,  killing,  and  capturing  the  colonists, 
and  kept  the  whole  country  in  continual  fear  and  alarm ;  especially  the 
inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Besides  other  damages  not  so  considerable.  Captain  Hutchinson,  who 
had  been  sent  with  a  party  of  horse  to  treat  with  the  Nipmuck  Indians, 
was  drawn  into  an  ambush  near  Brookfield,  and  mortally  wounded ;  and 
sixteen  of  his  company  were  killed.  The  enemy  then  rushed  in  upon  the 
town,  and  burnt  all  the  dwelling-houses  except  one,  which  was  defended  by 
the  garrison  until  it  was  reinforced  two  days  afier  by  Major  Willard,  when 
they  retired,  having  burned  twenty  dwelling-houses,  with  all  the  bams  and 
out-houses,  and  killed  all  the  cattle  and  horses  which  they  could  find.  In 
September,  Hadley,  Deerfield,  and  Northfield,  on  Connecticut  river,  west 
attacked,  ana  numbera  of  the  inhabitants  killed  and  wounded ;  and  most 
of  the  buildings  in  Deerfield  were  burnt,  and  Northfield  was  soon  after 
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•biuidon0d  to  the  enemy.  There  were  a  number  of  skirmishes  about  the 
flame  time  in  that  part  of  the  country,  in  which  the  English,  on  the  whole, 
were  losers.  Captain  Beers  was  surprised  near  Northfield,  by  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy,  and  he  and  twenty  of  his  party  were  killed ;  and  the 
officers  who  commanded  in  that  quarter,  finding  that  by  sending  out  par- 
ties they  sustained  continual  loss  and  disappointment,  and  effected  nothing 
of  importance,  determined  to  collect  a  magazine  at  Hadley,  and  garrison 
the  town.  At  Deerfield,  there  were  about  three  thousand  bushels  of  wheat 
in  stack,  which  it  was  resolved  to  thresh  out  and  bring  down  to  Hadley ; 
and  while  Captain  Lothrop,  with  a  chosen  corps  of  young  men,  the  flower 
of  the  county  of  Essex,  was  guarding  the  teams  employed  in  this  service, 
seven  or  eight  hundred  Indians  suddenly  attacked  him ;  and  though  he 
fought  with  great  bravery,  yet  he  fell  with  nearly  his  whole  party; 
ninety  or  a  hundred  men  being  killed  on  the  spot.  Captain  Mosely,  who 
was  stationed  at  Deerfield,  marched  to  reinforce  Captain  Lothrop,  but 
amving  too  late,  was  obliged  to  fight  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  for 
several  hours,  until  Major  Treat  of  Connecticut,  with  about  a  hundred  and 
sixty  Englishmen  and  Mohegan  Indians,  marched  to  his  assistance,  and 
put  the  enemy  to  flight.  The  fall  of  Captain  Lothrop  and  such  a  fine 
body  of  men  was  a  heavy  loss  to  the  country ;  especially  to  the  county  of 
Essex,  filling  it  with  great  and  universal  lamentation. 

The  commissioners,  about  the  middle  of  September,  ordered  one  thou- 
sand men  to  be  raised  for  the  general  defence,  five  hundred  of  which  were 
to  be  dragoons  with  long  arms.  Connecticut  was  required  to  raise  three 
iiundred  and  fifteen  men  for  her  proportion ;  and  a  considerable  part  of 
this  force  was  employed  by  Connecticut,  under  Major  Treat,  for  the  defence 
of  the  upper  towns.  Captain  Watts  had  been  sent  with  a  company  to 
Deerfield  some  time  before. 

During  the  term  of  about  forty  years  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of 
Springfield  had  lived  in  the  greatest  harmony  with  the  English,  and  still 
made  the  strongest  professions  of  friendship ;  yet  about  this  time  they 
conspired  with  Philip's  warriors  for  the  destruction  of  that  town.  At  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile  from  it  they  had  a  fort,  and  the  evening  before 
they  made  their  assault,  they  received  into  it  about  three  hundred  of 
Philip's  warriors ;  but  one  Toto,  a  Windsor  Indian,  betrayed  the  plot,  and 
despatches  were  immediately  sent  ofiT  from  Windsor  to  Springfield,  and  to 
Idajor  Treat,  who  lay  at  Westfield  with  the  Connecticut  troops,  to  apprize 
them  of  the  danger.  The  people  at  Springfield  were  so  strongly  persuaded 
ctf  the  friendship  of  those  Indians,  that  they  would  not  credit  the  report ; 
said  one  Lieutenant  Cooper,  *^ho  commanded  there,  was  so  infatuated,  that 
as  soon  as  the  morning  appeared,  instead  of  collecting  his  men  and  pre- 
psring  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  he,  with  another  man,  rode  out  with  a 
t  to  go  to  the  fort  and  discover  the  truth  of  the  report.    He  soon  met 
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the  enemy,  who  killed  his  companion,. and  shot  several  halls  through  ha 
body ;  but  as  he  was  a  man  of  great  strength  and  courage,  he  kept  his 
horse,  though  mortally  wounded,  until  he  reached  the  first  garrison-hoiiae 
and  gave  the  alarm.  The  enemy  immediately  commenced  a  furious  attack 
upon  the  town,  and  hegan  to  set  fire  to  the  buildings ;  and  the  inhabitants 
were  in  the  utmost  consternation,  having  no  one  to  command  them ;  and 
must  soon  have  all  fallen  a  bloody  sacrifice  to  a  merciless  foe,  had  not 
Major  Treat  appeared  to  their  rehef,  who,  upon  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  designs  of  the  enemy,  marched  without  loss  of  time ;  but  meeting 
with  considerable  hinderance  in  crossing  the  river  for  want  of  boats,  his 
arrival  was  not  in  time  to  prevent  the  attack.  He  soon,  however,  drore 
off  the  enemy  and  saved  the  inhabitants,  and  a  considemble  part  of  the 
town.  But  great  damage  had  been  done ;  no  less  than  thirty  dwelliag- 
houses,  besides  bams  and  out-houses,  having  been  burned.  Major  Pyn- 
cheon  and  Mr.  Purchas  sustained  each  the  loss  of  a  thousand  pounds ;  and 
Mr.  Pelatiah  Qlover,  minister  of  the  town,  lost  his  house,  with  a  large  and 
excellent  library. 

In  this  stage  of  the  war,  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  convened, 
October  14th ;  and  sensible  of  the  gt>od  conduct  of  Major  Treat  in  defend- 
ing the  colony  and  the  towns  on  Long  Island  against  the  JOitch,  and  in 
relieving  Captain  Mosely  and  Springfield,  returned  him  public  thanks« 
appointed  him  to  the  ccnnmand  of  all  the  troops  to  be  raised  ''n  the  colony 
to  act  against  the  enemy,  and  desired  his  acceptance  of  the  service. 

Upon  intelligence  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fitch,  that  a  large  body  of  the ' 
enemy  were  approaching  the  town  of  Norwich,  Major  Treat  was  directed  to 
march  thither  for  the  defence  of  that  part  of  the  colony ;  but  soon  after  lus 
orders  were  countermanded,  and  he  proceeded  to  Northampton,  where  he 
arrived  in  time  to  render  his  country  another  piece  of  importajut 
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Tlie  mkemj  had  been  so  elated  with  their  yaiioiu  iuccestes,  that  haTing 
eoUtfeied  aboat  eight  hundred  of  their  warriors,  they  made  a  furious  attack 
upon  Hadley^and  ahnost  erery  part  of  the  town  was  assaulted  at  the  ianio 
ingtant;  hut  it  was  defended  by  officers  and  men  of  tigilance  and  spirit, 
so  thfti  the  enemy  everywhere  met  with  a  warm  reception.  Seyeral  par- 
tiee  cf  the  B&ssachusetts*  troops,  who  were  in  the  neighbouring  garrisons, 
flew  td  their  assistance ;  and  Major  Treat,  advancing  with  his  usual 
deepafck  from  Northampton,  soon  attacked  them  with  his  whole  force,  and 
they  wete  put  td  a  total  flight ;  and  they  sustained  such  loss,  and  were  so 
di^eaitened,  that  from  this  time  the  main  body  of  them  left  that  part  of 
*  the  country,  and  held  their  general  rendezrous  in  Narragansett.  Sooie 
few,  however,  remained,  doing  damage  as  they  had  opportunity,  and  keep- 
mg  the  people  in  constant  alarm. 

From  the  intelligence  communicated  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Con- 
necticut during  the  October  session,  it  appeared  that  the  enemy  had  designs 
«poa  ahnost  all  the  frontier  towns  in  the  colony ;  and  each  county  was 
therefore  required  to  raise  sixty  dragoons,  complete  in  arms,  hors^  and 
onmunition,  for  the  immediate  defenC'O  of  the  colony,  wherever  their 
jSiticss  nnght  be  necessary.  Captain  Avery  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mmni  6t  ferty  Englishmen  from  the  towns  of  New  London,  Stoningtoo, 
and  Lyme,  with  such  a  number  of  Pequots  as  he  should  judge  expedient, 
6r  the  defence  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  annoyance  of  the 
enemy,  as  occasion  should  present.  Captain  John  Mason  was  appointed 
to  command  anothet  party  qf  twenty  Englishmen  and  the  Mohegan 
Indians ;  and  these  parties  were  ordered  to  post  themselves  in  the  best 
manner  to  guard  the  eastern  towns,  and  to  acf  conjointly  or  separately  as 
emergem^ies  should  require.  An  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dra- 
goons was  appointed  to  act  against  the  enemy  under  the  command  of 
Major  Treat ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  all  the  towns  should  be  fortified,  and 
that  every  town  should  provide  the  best  places  of  defence  of  which  it  was 
capable,  for  the  security  of  the  women  and  children,  who  were  diiedad  ta 
repair  to  them  upon  the  first  intimations  of  danger.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  on  the  frontiers,  who  were  few  in  number  and  most  exposed, 
were  advised  to  remove  their  best  efl^cts ;  and  people  unable  to  defend 
themselves,  to  retire  into  the  more  populous  parts  of  the  colony,  where  they 
woidd  be  in  a  more  probable  state  of  safety. 

The  proportion  which  Connecticut  sent  to  the  united  army  of  the  con- 
federate states,  was  three  hundred  and  fifteen  Englishmen  and  one  hnn- 
dved  and  fifty  Mohegan  and  Pequot  Indians ;  which  were  divided  into  five 
companies,  commanded  by  Captains  Seely,  Qallup,  Mason,  Watts,  and 
Marnhnll :  the  corps  being  commanded  by  Blajor  Treat ;  and  the  honovr- 
ahk  Jonah  Winslow,  Esq.,  governor  of  New  Plymouth,  was  appointed 
eoBmandeMn^haef.    The<»dersof  theconmissionerstoConnectientwert 
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iBsued  at  Boston,  the  12th  of  NoTember ;  by  wVich  it  wai  leqaired  UuU  tho 
iroapB  should  rendezrous  at  New  London,  Norwich,  and  Stonington,  by  the 
10th  of  December. 

The  Connecticut  troops  arrived  at  Pettyquamscotf  on  the  17th  of  Decem- 
ber ;  where  there  had  been  a  number  of  buildings  in  which  the  troops 
expected,  to  have  been  covered  and  kindly  entertained ;  but  the  enemy,  a 
day  (Hr  two  before,  had  killed  ten  men  and  five  women  and  children,  and 
iMurned  all  the  houses  and  bams.  The  next  day  they  formed  a  junction 
with  the  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  forces.  We  shall  not  recapitulate  the 
history  of  this  war,  except  only  in  such  particulars  as  relates  to  Connec- 
tkat. 

F  the  three  hundred  Englishmen  from  Con- 
necticut, eighty  were  killed  and  wounded ; 
twenty  in  Captain  Seely's,  twenty  in  Captain 
Gallup's,  seventeen  in  Captain  Watts's,  nine 
in  Captain  Mason's,  and  fourteen  in  Captain 
Marshall's  company.  Of  these  about  for^ 
were  killed  or  died  of  their  wounds.  About 
half  the  loss  in  this  bloody  action  fell  upon 
Connecticut.  The  legislature  of  the  colony, 
in  a  representation  of  the  services  they  had 
performed  in  the  war,  say,  "  In  that  signal  service,  the  fort  fight  in  Narragan- 
set,  as  ^e  had  our  full  number  in  proportion  with  the  other  confederates,  so  all 
say  they  did  their  full  proportion  of  service.  Three  Hoble  soldiers,  Seely, 
courageous  Marshall,  and  bold  Gallup,  died  in  the  bed  of  honour ;  and 
valiant  Mason,  a  fourth  captain,  had  his  death  wound.  There  died  many 
brave  officers  and  sentinels,  whose  memory  is  blessed ;  and  whose  death 
redeemed  our  lives.  The  bitter  cold,  the  tarled  swamp,  the  tedious  march, 
the  strong  fort,  the  numerous  and  stubborn  enemy  they  contended  with, 
ibr  their  God,  king  and  country,  be  their  trophies  over  death.  He  that 
commanded  our  forces  then,  and  now  us,  made  no  less  than  seventeen  fair 
shots  at  the  enemy,  and  was  thereby  as  oft  a  &ir  mark  for  them.  Our 
moumera  over  all  the  colony  witness  for  our  men,  that  they  were  not  un 
&ithful  in  that  day."  It  is  the  tradition  that  Major,  afterwards  Governor 
Treat,  received  a  ball  through  the  brim  of  his  hat,  and  that  he  was  the  last 
man  who  left  the  fort  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  commanding  the  rear  of 
the  army.  The  burning  the  wigwams,  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  the  women 
and  children,  and  the  yelling  of  the  warriors,  exhibited  a  most  horrible  and 
afi^cting  scene,  so  that  it  greatly  moved  some  of  the  soldiers ;  and  many 
of  them  were  visited  with  strong  scruples  of  conscience,  feeling  it  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  gospel,  to  have  waged  the  war  with  the  Indians,  to  the  bum- 
mg  them  in  their  wigwams. 
l%e  Connecticut  troops  having  sustained  such  a  loss  of  officers,  and  bein^ 
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so  usabled,  Ifejor  Treat  judged  it  necessary  to  return  to  Connecticut  where 
lie  might  recruit  them,  a^d  coyer  with  more  convenience  than  could  possibly 
be  done  in  that  j)art  of  the  country.  The  wounded  men  who  were  not  able  i» 
travel,  were  put  on  board  vesseb  and  carried  to  Rhode  Island.  The  CV»k 
necdcut  troops,  in  their  march  from  Stonington  to  Pettyquamscot,  killed  snr* 
tod  captured  seven  of  the  enemy  ;  and  on  their  journey  home,  killed  and 
captured  about  thirty  more. 

The  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  troops  kept  the  field  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter,  and  the  Indians  still  continued  their  hostilities. 

In  February,  1676,  a  number  of  volunteers  from  Connecticut,  belonging 
principally  to  New  London,  Norwich,  and  Stonington,  formed  themselves^ 
into  companies  under  Major  Palms,  Captain  Qeorg&  Denison,  Captain 
James  Avery,  and  Captain  John  Stanton,  for  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy. 
They  engaged  a  number  of  Mohegans,  Pequots,  and  Narragansets,  to  be 
associates  with  them  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  and  other  rewards.  The  Mo> 
hegans  were  commanded  by  Onecho,  one  of  the  sons  of  Uncas  ;  the  Pe«* 
quota  by  Cassasinamon,  their  chief;  and  the  Nafragansets,  consisting  of 
about  twenty  men,  by  Catapazet.  These  latter  were  Ninigrate's  meni 
who  in  time  past  had  given  the  colonies  so  much  treuble  ;  but  at  this  time 
they  remained  quiet,  and  would  not  join  the  other  Narraganset  sachema. 

The  principal  seat  of  Ninigrate  was  at  Westerly,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Stonington.  He  put  himself  under  the  English,  and  he  and  his 
Indians  were  the  only  ones  who  were  not  destroyed  or  driven  from  that 
part  of  the  country. 

These  companies  began  to  range  the  Narraganset  country,  and  harass 
die  enem^,  the  latter  part  of  February,  and  continued  to  make  their  in- 
cursions from  that  time  until  the  enemy  were  driven  from  those  quarters. 
As  soon  as  one  company  returned,  another  went  out  immediately,  so  as  to 
keep  tlie  enemy  in  continual  alarm.    Their  success  was  admirable. 

Captain  Denison,  of  Stonington,  on  the  87th  of  Mareh,  began  a  very  suc- 
cessful incursion  into  the  country. 

Nanunttenoo,  or  Canonnchet,  the  head  sachem  of  all  the  Narragansets, 
son  of  Miantonimoh,  inheritor  of  all  his  pride,  and  of  his  hatred  towards  the 
English,  had  ventured  down  from  the  northern  wilderness  to  Seaconk,  near 
the  seat  of  Philip,  to  procure  seed-corn,  to  plant  the  towns  which  the 
English  had  deserted  upon  Connecticut  river.  He  lately  had  been  aiding 
in  the  slaughter  of  a  Captain  Pierce  and  his  men  ;  and  af^er  Captain  I>en- 
ison  and  his  party  had  wearied  themselves  for  several  days  in  seeking  them, 
they  came  upon  their  tracks  near  Blackston's  river,  and  soon  discovered, 
by  a  squaw  whom  they  took,  that  Nanunttenoo  was  in  a  wigwam  not  far 
^stant.  The  captain  made  dispositions  immediately  to  surprise  him  ;  and 
some  of  his  party  discovering  them,  ran  off  with  great  precipitation ;  but 
one  more  faithful  than  the  rest  entered  the  wigwam  and  acquainted  him 
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wilh  hit  danger.  He  instantly  fled  with  all  hie  speed ;  but  Catapazet,  tha 
friendly  Indian  chiefy  suspecting*  from  the  manner  of  his  running,  that  il 
was  Nanuntteneot  gave  dpaee  with  as  much  eagerness  as  he  fled ;  and  the 
other  Indian^  jdned  in  the  pursuit.  They  pressed  him  so  hard  that  he 
•oon  threw  oflT  his  blanket,  and  then  his  silver  laced  coot,  whiph  had  been 
giTen  him  at  Boston :  his  pursuers,  like  bloodhounds,  employed  their  nt* 
most  exertions  to  seize  him ;  and  at  length  his  foqt  slipped  upon  a  smoolh 
atone  as  he  was  plunging  through  a  rjyer,  and  he  fell  and  wetted  his  gun: 
pne  Monopoide,  a  Pequot,  outrunning  the  other  Indians,  leaped  into  the 
ziyer  after  him,  and  sooq  laid  hold  upon  him ;  and  although  he  wasa  pow« 
erfttl  man,  and  of  great  coiurag^,  yet  he  made  no  cesistance.  One  Robert 
Stanton,  a  young  roan,  was  the  first  Englishman  who  came  up  to  him.  He 
asked  him  seyeral  questions ;  but  this  hapghty  sachem,  looking  with  dis* 
dain  upon  his  youthful  countenance,  replied,  in  broken  English,  **  You  too 
much  child ;  no  undeistand  matters  of  war— Let  your  captain  come ;  him 
I  will  answer.*'  This  party,  in  about  sixteen  days^  killed  and  took  nearly 
fifty  oi  the  enemy,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man ;  among  whom  was  this 
chiefs  and  a  number  of  counsellors  an^  war  captains. 

Nanunttenoo  would  not  accept  of  life  when  offered  upon  the  condition 
that  he  should  make  peace  with  the  English ;  nor  would  he  so  much  as 
send  one  of  his  counsellors  to  make  a  single  proposal  for  that  purpose ;  and 
when  he  was  told  that  it  was  determined  to  put  him  to  death,  he  said,  ^  He 
liked  it  well ;  that  he  should  die^  before  his  heart  was  soft,  or  he  had  sppken 
any  thing  unworthy  of  himself."  He  was  shot  by  the  Mohegan  sachem» 
and  the  principal  Pequots,  at  Stofiington. 

.  These  braye  ydunteers  and  their  flying  parties  had,  at  this  time,  killed 
9nd  captured  fcrty-fbur  of  the  enemy,  and,  before  the  end  of  April,  seyei^- 
six  more ;  among  whom  was  another  celebrated  sachem.  They  made  in 
the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  ten  or  twelye  expeditions,  in  which  they 
killed  and  captured  two  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  enemy,  todk  fifty  muskets, 
and  brought  in  one  hundred  and  sixty  bushels  of  their  com.  They  droye 
all  the  Narraganset  Indians  out  of  their  country,  except  those  at  Westeriy, 
under  Ninigrate ;  and  in  all  these  expeditions  they  had  not  one  man  killed 
or  wounded. 

The  AssenU>ly  of  Conhecticut  yoted  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  who^ 
with  the  friendly  Indians,  were  to  be  a  standing  army^  Major  John  Tal- 
cott  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command ;  and  the  Rey.  Qershom  Bulkley* 
of  Weathersfield,  was  app(»nted  surgeon,  and  Mr.  James  Fitch,  chaplain. 
]tfr.  Bulkley  was  esteemed  as  one  of  the  greatest  physicians  and  sui^^oons 
then  in  Connecticut.  The  Assembly  ordered  that  the  surgeon  and  chap- 
IfUB  should  be  of  the  council  of  war. 

Major  Takott,  on  his  appointment  to  the  commandof  the  army,  resigned 
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Ae  oflke  of  treastirer,  and  William  Piddn,  Eaq^  was  appointed  to  dutt 
office  by  the  Assembly. 

ORWICH  was  the  pkce  of  thefiist  geneTal  lendes- 
vous  of  the  anny  th^  year ;  firom  whence  Maje^ 
Talcott  marched,  in  the  beginning  of  Jane»witk 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  English  soldiers, 
and  two  hundred  Mohegan  and  Pequot  Indians, 
towards  the  Wabaquasset  conntty,  scouring  the 
woods  through  thai  long  tract.  They  found  the 
fort  and  wigwams  at  Wabaquassei  and  the  coun>^ 
try'ever]rwhere  deserted.  Nothing  more,  therei- 
fore,  coutd  be  done  than  to  demolish  the  Indian 
fortress,  and  destroy  about  fifty  acres  of  com 
#hich  the  enemy  had  planted.  On  the  6th  of 
'Imte  the  army  marched  to  Chanagongum,  in  the  Nipmuck  country ;  where 
they  killed  nineteen  Indians,  and  took  thirty-three  ci4[>tiyes.  They  then 
proceeded  to  Qnabaug,  or  Brookfield,and  thence  to  Northampton.  This  was 
a  long  march,  in  which  the  troops. sufiered  greatly  for  want  of  provisions; 
«id  it  has  ever  since,  in  Connecticut,  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  kng 
and  hungry  march.  Major  Talcott  expected  to  haye  met  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts forces  at  Brookfield,  or  in  that  ridnity,  but  they  did  not  airiye. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  four  days  after  the  arriyal  of  the  Connecticut  troops 
at  Noithampton,  about  seyen  hundred  Indians  made  a  furious  attack  upon 
Hadley ;  but  Major  Talcott,  with  his  party,  soon  appeared  for  the  relief  ct 
the  garrkoo,  and  drove  (^the  enemy. 

Some  time  after,  the  Massachusetts  forces  arrived,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Major  Talcott  and  his  soldiers,  scoured  the  woods  on  both  sides  the 
river,  as  iar  as  the  falls  at  Deerfield ;  but  die  enemy,  by  this  time,  had 
made  their  escape  fiom  that  part  of  the  country.  They,  however,  broke 
up  their  fisheries,  destroyed  their  fish  and  other  Stores,  recovered  scnne  st<l- 
len  goods,  and  returned,  without  efllecting  any  thing  very  important. 

After  Major  Takott  had  spent  about  three  weeks  in  service  upon  the 
river,  he  left  that  quarter,  and  marched  through  the  wilderness,  towards 
Providence  and  the  Narraganset  country ;  and  on  the  1st  of  July  came  near 
a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  of  whom  he  captured  four.  Two  days  after. 
Major  Talcott  surprised  the  main  body  of  them,  by  the  side  of  a  large  cedar 
swamp ;  where  he  made  such  a  disposition  of  his  men,  and  attacked  them 
•0  suddenly,  thsit  a  considerable  number  were  killed  and  taken  on  the  spot, 
end  the  remainder  were  driven  into  the  swamp,  which  the  troops  encom- 
passed ;  and,  after  an  action  of  two  or  three  hours,  killed  and  took  one 
himdred  and  seventy-one  more. 

The  troops  then  marched  to  Providence,  and  invested  the  neck  there, 
and  aftefwmids  Warwick  neck ;  in  which  places  they  killed  and  captured 
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aiity^seven.  About  the  Gtfa  of  July,  the  aimy  returaed  to:  Comieedciit  $ 
and,  in  their  route,  took  sixty  more  of  the  enemy.  From  about  the  begin- 
aing  of  April  to  the  6th  cf  July,  the  Connecticut  Tohmteers,  and  the 
troops  under  Major  Taloott,  killed  and  captured  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  enemy* 

The  enemy,  about  this  time,  fell  into  a  state  of  division  and  fear.  They 
£)UDd  that,  by  attempting  t6  destroy  their  English  neighbours,  they  had 
titterly  ruined  themselves ;  and  a  complication  of  evils  conspired  for  their 
destruction.  The  destruction  of  their  fort  and  principd  stores  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  the  burning  of  their  wigwams,,  and  bringing  off  their  com  and 
beans,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  put  them  to  inexpressible  hardships  and 
distresses.  They  had  been  able  to  plant  but  little  in  the  spring;  and 
what  they  had  planted,  the  Enghsh  had  destroyed ;  they  had  been  driven 
from  the  sea  and  rivers,  and  cut  oiffrom  almost  every  kind  of  subsistence ; 
they  had  been  obliged  to  lie  in  swamps  and  marshes ;  to  feed  on  horae- 
desh,  and  unwholesome  food ;  all  which  engendered  diseases :  so  that  they 
became  utterly  reduced  and  disheartened.  They  could  not  keep  together 
in  any  considerable  bodies,  for  want  of  sustenance ;  and  were  pursued 
and  hunted  from  swamp  to  swamp,  and  from  one  lurking-place  to  another; 
ao  that  in  July  and  August  they  began  to  came  in  to  the  £i^lish  in  large 
bodies,  and  surrender  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  their  conquerors. 

Major  Talcott,  after  his  return  from  Narraganset,  having  recruited  his 
men  a  short  time  in  Connecticut,  took  his  station  at  Westfield ;  and  while 
he  lay  there,  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  was  discovered  fleeing  to  the 
westward.  He  pursued  them,  and  on  the  third  day,  about  half  way 
between  Westfield  and  Albany,  discovered  them  lying  on  the  west  side  of 
Housatonick  river,  entirely  secure.  It  was  judged  too  late  in  that  day  to 
attack  them  to  any  purpose :  and  the  army,  therefore,  retreated  and  lay 
upon  their  arms  in  great  silence  during  the  night.  Towards  morning,  the 
troops  were  formed  in  two  divisions ;  one  of  which  was  ordered  to  pass 
the  river  below  the  enemy,  and  to  advance  and  compass  them  in  on  that 
side ;  and  the  other  party,  creeping  silently  up  to  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  were  to  ho  prepared  instantly  to  fire,  when  they  should  receive  the 
signal  from  the  other  division,  who,  when  they  had  reached  their  ground, 
were  to  fire  a  single  gun.  But  this  well  contrived  plan  was  in  some 
measure  disconcerted.  An  Indian  had  left  his  companions  asleep,  and 
proceeded  down  the  river  to  catch  fish ;  and,  as  the  division  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  was  advancing  to  surround  the  enemy,  he  discovered 
them,  and  cried  out,  '^Awannux,  awannux."  Upon  this,  one  of  the  puty 
fired,  and  killed  him  ^on  the  spot ;  and  the  other  division,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river,  supposing  this  to  be  the  signal  gun,  discharged  upcm 
the  enemy,  as  they  were  rising  in  surprise,  or  lay  upon  the  ground,  and 
jdlled  and  wounded  a  great  number  of  them.    Those  who  were  not  killed* 
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or  dnabled  by  wounda,  instantly  fled,  leaving  their  camp,  baggage,  prof?i> 
■ioBS  and  many  of  their  arms ;  but  as  the  division  on  the  west  side  had 
not  advanced  to  the  ground  designed,  before  the  alarm  was  given,  the 
enemy  made  their  escape  with  much  less  damage  than  they  could  other- 
wise have  done.  The  troops  pursued  them  for  some  distance,  but  the 
wodds  were  so  extremely  thick  that  they  were  compelled  soon  to  return* 
The  sachem  of  duabaug  or  Brookfield  was  killed,  and  forty-four  other 
Indians  were  killed  and  taken. 

This  dreadful  and  distressing  war,  in  which  so  many  of  these  miserable 
Indians  perished,  victims  to  their  want  of  civilization,  was  put  an  end  to 
by  the  death  of  Philip,  the  great  sachem,  in  August,  1676.  AAer  this 
event  the  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  country  generally  submitted  to  the 
ISngliah,  or  fled  and  incorpomted  with  distant  nations. 

Connecticut  offered  the  same  conditions  to  these  Indians,  upon  their  sub- 
misaioD,  which  had  been  given  to  the  Pequots.  That  they  should  have 
life,  liberty,  protection,  and  ground  to  plant ;  some  principal  incendiaries 
#nd  murderers  being  excepted.  They  disdained,  however,  to  accept  the 
terms,  and  the  Nipmucks,  Nashawas,  Pocomtocks,  and  the  Hadley  and 
Springfield  Indians,  fled  to  the  French  and  their  Indians  in  Canada ;  and 
about  two  hundred  of  them,  after  their  surprise  at  Housatonick  river,  fled 
lo  the  Moheganders,  upon  Hudson's  river. 

When  Philip  began  the  war,  he  and  his 
kinswoman,  Wetamoe,  had  about  five  hun- 
dred warriors,  and  the  Narragansets  nearly 
two  thousand;  and  the  Nipmuck,  Nash*, 
awa,  Pocomtock,  I^uiley,  and  Springfield 
Indians  were  considerably  more  numerous. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  there  were 
about  three  thousand  warriors  comldned  for 
the  destruction  of  the  New  England  colo- 
nies, exclusive  of  the  eastern  Indians :  but 
the  war  terminated  in  their  entire  conquest,  and  almost  total  extincti<»k ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  opened  a  wide  door  to  extensive  settlement  and 
population. 

This,  however,  in  its  connection  with  the  war  with  the  eastern  Indians, 
which  commenced  about  the  same  time,  was  the  most  impoverishing  and 
distressing  of  any  which  New  England  has  ever  experienced,  from  its ' 
first  settlement  to  the  present  time.  The  war  with  the  eastern  Indians 
€(» tinned  until  the  spring  of  the  year  1678.  The  enemy  killed  and  cap* 
tured  great  numbers  of  the  people,  and  nearly  twenty  fishing  vessels,  with 
their  crows,  and  most  of  the  settlements  in  those  parts  were  swept  away, 
and  thQ  country  was  reduced  to  their  domination. 

About  six  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England,  the  greatest 
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part  of  whom  were  the  flower  and  strength  of  the  oomtry,  dtbar  tA  in 
bittle,  or  were  murdered  by  the  enemy*  and  there  Were  few  femiliee  or 
indiyidnab  who  had  not  lost  some  near  rektiye  or  friend.  "  Tweke  cr 
thirteen  towns  in  Maasacfansetts,  Plymouth,  and  Rhode  Island,  were  Qtteiljr 
destroyedt  and  others  greatly  damaged ;  and  about  six  hundred  bufldingi, 
ehiefy  dwelling-houses,  were  consumed  with  fire ;  and  an  almost  inmipei^ 
aUe  debt  was  contracted  by  the  colonies,  at  a  time  when  their  numben* 
dwellings,  goods,  cattle,  and  all  iheir  resources,  were  greatly  diminiihed» 

Tbe  foregoing  statement  is  made  from  an  accurate  enumemtioQ  of  the 
various  numbers  mentioned  in  the  andei^  histcmes  of  the  lives  lost,  and 
of  the  towns  and  buildings  burned.  But  as  there  were,  doubtless,  maiqr 
persons  killed,  and  others  who  died  of  their  wounds,  not  mentioned  m 
those  accounts,  they  must  have  exceeded  the  number  here  stated.  Th* 
histories  of  those  times  rarely  mention  the  burning  of  bams,  stores,  and 
ont-houses;  and  sometimes  there  is  notice  of  the  burning  of  part  of  a  towii» 
and  of  the  buildings  in  such  a  tract,  without  any  spedfication  of  the  uum- 
ber.  All  the  buildings  in  J^arraganset,  from  Providence  to  Stonington,  n 
tract  of  about  fifty  miles,  were  burned,  or  othervrise  destro]red,  by  the 
enemy,  but  the  number  is  not  mentioned.  The  loss  of  buildings  musl 
therefore  haye  been  much  greater  than  has  been  mentioned. 

The  militia  of  Connecticut,  in  1676,  amounted  io  two  thousand  two  lra»* 
dred  and  fifty  men.  Of  these,  the  commissioners  required  three  hundred 
and  fifteen,  as  their  proportion  of  the  one  thousand  men  then  to  be  raised. 
If  the  proportion  was  just,  there  ^ere  about  seven  thousand  (me  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  militia  of  the  United  Colonies ;  and  r^^oning  every  fifth 
man  a  aoldier,  and  five  persons  to  every  family,  there  were  seven  thousand 
one  hundj^d  and  fifty  families,  and  thirty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  inhabitants  at  that  time  in  the  United  Colonies.  According  to  this 
estimation,  about  one  fencible  man  in  eleven  was  killed,  and  every  eleventh 
fimuly  was  burnt  out ;  or,  an  eleventh  part  of  the  whole  militia,  and  of  all  the 
buildings  of  the  United  Colonies,  were  swept  away  by  this  predatory  war. 
This  greatly  exceeded  the  loss  in  the  wni  of  Independence  with  Qreal 
Bdtain,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  an^  wealth  of  the  United  Stales. 

Connecticut,  indeed,  had  suffered  little,  in  comparison  with  her  nster 
cdooies.  Her  towns  and  inhabitants  had  been  preserved  from  the  ravages 
of  the  enemy ;  but  %bout  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole  militia  was  out  upon 
constant  service,  besides  the  volunteers;  and  a  great  propoitioQ  was 
obliged  to  watch  and  guard  the  towns  at  home.  Many  towns  were  neces- 
sitated to  fortify  themselves  iirith  an  enclosure  of  palindes,  attd  to  prepare 
and  fortify  particular  dwellings  for  garrison-houses,  to  which  the  aged 
people,  women,  and  children,  might  repair  in  case  of  attack*  For  throe 
years  after  the  war  commenced,  the  inhabitants  paid  eleven-pence  in  the 
pound,  up'm  the  grand  list,  exclusive  of  all  town  and  parish  taxes ;  and 
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oter-'dw  war  wt»  finiaked,  they  had  a  considerable  debt  to  cBacharge. 
The  eolooyy  nererthektet  was  compaiatiyely  fortnnate.  The  nmneroos 
Eftdiaiia  within  it  were  not  only  peaceable,  but  the  Mohegans  and  Pequots 
w«re  of  gteat  serrice  in  the  war.  It  had  not  one  party  of  men  surprised 
md  cat  off  daring  Ae  war ;  nor  did  it  sustain  any  consideraUe  loss  of 
men  at  any  timet  except  in  taking  the  £art  in  Narraganset.  M  the  same 
tme  the  legislature  and  people  were  happy*  in  giving  seasonable  and 
powerful  assistance  to  their  confederates,  and  in  repeatedly  rescuing  whole 
lowns  and  parties  when  in  the  most  iinminent  danger. 

A  recent  writer  takes  quite  a  dilferrat  view  of  Philip's  character,  and 
his  war,  from  that  of  the  respectable  authorities,  Graham  and  Trumbull, 
finm  whoni  we  haye  quoted  the  preceding  account.  He  sa3rs  >— Such  was 
dM  war  of  ICing  Philip^-— sustained  and  managed,  upon  his  side,  by  his 
own  single-handed  energy  and  talent  alone.  Not  diat  the  sixty  Wampa- 
Boags  of  the  sachem's  own  household,  as  it  were,  or  even  the  various  tribes 
of  the  Pokanoket  country,  were  his  sole  tfupporten ;  but  that  all  the  other 
tribes  which  supported  him  did  it  in  consequence  of  his  influetice,  and 
were  induced  to  unite  and  operate  together,  as  they  never  had  done  before, 
imder  his  control.  Some  writen  have  asserted  that  he  engaged  the  various 
Atlantic  tribes  as  &r  south  as  Virginia  to  assist  him ;  but  of  this  there  is 
no  proof,  and  it  is  rendered  improbable  by  the  great  want  of  inter-commu^ 
moatioo  among  these  tribes. 

Nor  is  it  true,  as  other  writen  have  stated,  that  all  the  natives  of  Ner^ 
England  itself  were  involved  with  Philip.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the 
most  trsring  circumstance  of  the  great  struggle  of  the  sachem,  that  he  had 
001  only  to  rely  upon  bringing  and  keeping  together  scores  of  petty  can- 
»  as  jealous  of  each  other  from  time  immemorial  as  so  many  Highland 
I  ;4mt  he  had  to  watch  and  resist,  openly  and  secretly,  all  who  would 
not  join  him,  besides  the  multitudes  who  deserted,  betrayed,  and  opposed 
him.  The  New  Hampshire  tribes  mostly  withdrew  from  the  contest 
The  praying  Indians,  of  whom  there  were  then  thousands,  either  remiained 
neutral,  or,  like  Sassamon,  turned  against  their  own  race.  One  of  Philip's 
own  tiftes  forsook  him  in  his  misfortunes;  and  the  Pequots  and  Mohegans 
of  Connecticut  kept  the  field  against,  him,  from  the  very  first  day  of  the 
war  to  the  last.  It  may  be  supposed  that  some  of  these  tribes  were  sur- 
poaed,  as  Philip  himself  was,  by  the  sudden  breaking  out  of  the  war,  a 
year  before  the  time  i^ch  had  been  fixed  for  it.  This  was  occasioned  by 
the  proceedings  in  which  Sassamon  was  concemedt  and  by  the  ungovem^ 
\  fury  of  a  few  of  the  young  warrion. 

Philip  is  said  to  have  wept  at  these  tidings  of  the  first  outrage  of  the 
He  relented,  perhaps,  savage  as  be  was,  at  the  idea  of  disturbing 
the  long  amity  which  bis  father  had  preserved ;  but  he  may  well  have  ra- 
gxected,  certainly,  that  being  once  forced  upon  the  measure,  he  should  enter 
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4he  battle-field  unprepared  for  what  he  well  knew  mnaC  be  dM  kit,  «•  il 
was  the  first,  great  contest  betwden  the  red  meh  and  the  white*  But  Ite 
die  was  cast ;  and  though  Philip  nerer  smiled  after  that  memoraUe  himr 
just  alluded  to,  his  whole  soul  was  bent  upon  the  business  before  him. 
Day  nor  night,  scarcely  was  there  rest  for  his  limbs  or  sleep  for  his  eyes* 
His  resources  must  have  been  feeble  enough,  had  his  plans,  now  emlia»- 
xassed,  succeeded  to  his  utmost  wish ;  but  he  girded  himself,  as  it  was, 
with  a  proud  heart  for  the  mortal  struggle*  The  strength  of  his  own  do- 
minions was  about  six  hundred  warriors,  ready,  and  more  than  ready,  long 
feince,  for  the  war-cry.  The  whole  force  of  his  old  enemies,  the  Nanm- 
gansets,  was  already  engaged  to  him.  He  had  negotiated,  also,  with  the 
Nipmucks,  and  the  tribes  on  the  Connecticut  and  further  west,  and  one 
after  another  these  were  soon  induced  to  join  him.  Nor  was  it  six  weda 
from  the  %rst  hostilities  before  all  the  Indians  along  the  coast  of  Maine,  bt 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  were  eagerly  engaged  in  what  Philip  toU 
them  was  the  common  cause  of  the  race. 

That  no  arts  might  be  left  untried,  even  while  the  court  was  condenm* 
mg  his  three  subjects,  he  was  holding  a  grand  war-dance  at  Sowams,  and 
mustering  his  tawny  warriors  around  him  from  all  quarters.  Sereral  tribes 
afterwards  confessed  to  the  English  that  Philip  had  thus  inreig^ed  them 
into  the  war.  And  again,  no  sooner  were  his  forces  driven  back  upon  the 
Connecticut  river  tribes,  about  the  first  of  September,  1676,  than  he  en- 
Ksted  new  allies  among  them.  The  Hadley  Indians,  who  had  joined  the 
Eng^sh^ — very  likely  at  his  instigation^ — ^were  suspected,  and  fled  to  ium. 
Their  Springfield  neighbours  soon  after  joined  three  hundred  of  Bhilip'« 
men  in  an  attack  upon  that  town ;  and  thus  the  whole  Nipmuck  country 
was  involved.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  the  sachem  is  aJd  to 
have  visited  the  Mohawks  in  New  York.  Not  succeeding  in  gaining  their 
alliance  by  fair  argument,  he  was  desperate  enough  to  kill  some  of  their 
straggling  young  men  in  the  woods;  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bhune  would 
obviously  be  charged  upon  the  English.  But  this  stratagem  was  defeated, 
by  the  escape  of  one  who  had  only  been  stunned  by  the  sachem.  The 
latter  was  obliged  to  take  abrupt  leave  of  his  hosts,  and  from  that  time  thay 
were  among  his  worst  enemies,. 

His  situation'  during  the  last  few  months  of  the  war  was  so  deplordble, 
and  yet  his  exertions  so  well  sustained,  that  we  can  only  look  upon  him 
with  pity  and  admiration.  His  successes  for  some  time  past  had  been  tre- 
mendous ;  but  the  tide  began  to  ebb.  The  whole  power  of  the  colonies 
was  in  the  field,  aided  by  guides  and  scouting^parties  of  his  own  raoa 
The  Saconets,  the  subjects  of  a  near  relation  of  his  own,  «ihsted  under 
Church.  Other  tribes  complained  and  threatened.  Their  territory,  as  well 
as  his,  had  been  overrun,  their  settlements  destroyed,  and  their  planting 
and  fishing-grounds  all  occupied  by  the  English*     Those  of  them  who 
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I  net  yet  hmited  down,  were  day  and  night  followed  into  swamps  and 
ibMetSy  and'  reduced  to  live^^-if  they  did  not  actually  atanre  or  freeze,— 
iqK»  tbo  least  and  worst  food  to  be  conceived  of.  Hundreds  died  of  dis- 
eases incnrred  in  this  manner*  **  I  hare  eaten  horse,"  said  one  of  these 
miserable  wretches,  ^but  now  horse  is  eating  me."  Another  informed 
Chofchyon  one  occasion,  that  about  three  hundred  .Indians  had  gone  a  long 
V9my  to  Swanzey  in  the  heat  of  the  war,  for  the  purpose  of  eating  clams, 
and  that  Philip  was  soon  to  follow  them.  At  another  tin^e,  the  valiatit 
•captain  himself  captured  a  large  party.  Finding  it  couTenient  to  attack  a 
flecood  directly  after,  he  bade  the  first  to  wait  for  him,  and  join  him  at  a 
certain  rendezrous*  The  day  after  the  skirmish,  ^  they  came  to  him  as 
they  were  ordered,"  and  he  drove  them  all  together,  that  very  night,  into 
Biidgewater /M>tmd,  and  set  his  Saconet  soldiers  to  guard  them.  ^  Being 
wdl  treated  with  victuals  and  drink,"  he  adds,  with  great  simplicity,  "they 
had  a  merry  night,  and  the  prisoners  laughed  as  loud  as  the  soldiers ;  not 
being  so  treated  for  a  long  time  before." 

The  mere  ph3rsical  sufibrings  of  Philip, 
meanwhile,  are  ahnost  incredible.  It  is  by 
his  hair-breadth  escapes,  indeed,  that  he  is 
chiefly  visible  during  the  wax.  Occasion 
ally  the  English  come  close  upon  him ;  he 
starts  up,  like  the  roused  Uon,  plunges  into 
the  river  or  leaps  the  precipice ;  and  no- 
thing more  is  seen  of  him  for  mcmths. 
Only  a  few  weeks  alter  the  war  comr 
menced,  he  was  surrounded  in  the  great 
Pocasset  swamp,  and  obliged  to  escape  from  his  vigilant  enemies  by  rafting 
himself,  with  his  best  men,  over  the  great  Taunt(m  river,  while  their  wo- 
men and  children  were  left  to  be  captured.  On  hia  return  to  the  same 
neighbourhood  the  next  season,  a  captive  guided  the  English  to  his  en- 
campment. Philip  fled  in  such  haste  as  to  leave  his  kettle  upon  the  fire ; 
twenty  of  his  ccnnrades  were  overtaken  and  killed ;  and  he  himself  escaped 
to  the  swamp,  precisely  as  he  had  formerly  escaped  from  it.  Here  his 
uncle  was  shot  soon  afterwards  at  his  side.  Upon  the  next  day.  Church, 
discovering  an  Indian  seated  on  a  fallen  tree,  made  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  bridge  over  the  river,  raised  his  musket  and  deUberately  aimed  at 
him.  "It  is  one  of  our  own  party,"  whispered  a  savage,  who  crept  behind 
him.  Church  lowered  his  gun,  and  the  stranger  turned  his  head.  It  was 
Philip  himself,  musing,  perhaps,  upon  the  fate  which  awaited  him.  Church 
fired,  but  his  royal  enemy  had  already  fled  down  the  bank.  He  escaped 
from  a  close  and  bloody  skirmish  a  few  hours  afterwards. 

He  was  now  a  desolate  and  desperate  man,  the  kst  prince  of  an.  ancient 
face,  without  imbjectsi  without  territory,  accused  by  bin  allies,  betrayed  bf 
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hiB  commdes,  hunted  like  a  spent  deer  by  blood-hounds,  in  ddly  h«atfd 
of  fiunishing,  and  with  no  sheher  day  or  night  for  his  head.  All  his  dddt 
counseQcHS  and  best  friends  had  been  killed.  His  brother  was  slain  itt  th^ 
Pocflsset  swamp ;  his  uncle  was  shot  down  at  his  own  side,  and  his  wift 
and  only  son  were  captured  when  he  himself  so  nanowly  escaped  fMA 
Ae  fire  of  Church.  And  could  he  have  fled  for  the  last  time  (torn  the  sod 
of  his  own  country,  he  would  still  have  found  no  rest  or  refuge.  He  had 
betaken  himself  once' to  a  place  between  York  and  Albany;  butev^d  here, 
as  Church  says,  the  Moohags  made  a  descent  upon  him  and  killed  many 
of  his  men.  His  next  kenneling-place  was  at  the '  fall  of  Conneeticut 
river,  above  D^rfield,  where,  some  time  after,  ^Captain  Turner  found 
him,  came  upon  him  by  night,  killed  a  great  many  men,  and  frightttied 
many  more  into  the  river,  that  were  hunted  down  the  falls  and  drowned.*' 
He  lost  three  hundred  men  at  this  time.  They  were  in  their  encamp- 
ments, asleep  and  unguarded.  The  English  rushed  upon  them,  and  they 
fled  in  every  direction,  half-awakened,  and  crying  out,  "  Mohawks  I  Mo> 
hawks  r  '       • 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  Philip's  character  than  by  observing,  that 
within  a  few  days  of  this  affiur,  he  was  collecting  the  remnants  of  the  Nar- 
ragansets  and  Nipmucks  among  the  Wachuset  hills,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river ;  that  they  then  made  a  descent  upon  Sudbury ;  "  met  vrith  and  swal- 
kwed  up  the  valiant  Captain  Wadsworth  and  his  company,  and  many  other 
doleful  desolations  in  those  parts."  We  also  find,  that  Philip  was  setting 
parties  to  waylay  Church,  under  his  own  worst  circumstances ;  and  that 
he  came  very  near  sircceeding.  He  is  thought  to  have  been  at  the  great 
swamp-fight  in  December,  1676 ;  and  to  have  led  one  thousand  Indians 
against  Lancaster,  on  the  ensuing  8th  of  February.  In  August  of  the  foi^ 
mer  season,  he  made  his  appeamnce  among  the  Nipmucks,  in  a  swamp  ten 
or  twelve  miles  fVom  Brookfield.  **  They  told  him  at  his  first  coming,** 
said  one  of  them  who  was  taken  captive,  "  what  they  had  done  to  the 
ESnglish  at  Brookfield  [burning  the  town.]  Then  he  presented  and  gave 
to  three  sagamores — namely,  Jdm,  alias  Apequinast,  Cluanansit,  and  Maw^ 
tamps— to  each  of  them  about  a  peck  of  unstrung  wampum."  Even  so 
late  as  the  month  before  the  sachem^s  death,  a  negro,  who  had  fought  under 
him,  informed  the  English  of  his  design  of  attacking  certain  towns,  being 
itill  aUe  to  muster  something  like  a  thousand  men.  In  his  hst  and  worst 
days,  he  would  not  think  of  peace ;  and  he  killed  with  his  own  hand,  upon 
the  spot,  the  only  tndian  who  ever  dared  to  propose  it  It  was  the  brother 
of  this  man  by  whom  he  was  himself  soon  dler  slain. 

These  are  dear  proofs,  then,  that  Philip  possessed  a*courage  as  noble  as 
nis  intellect.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  history  would  have  furnished  a 
long  list  of  his  personal  exploits,  but  that  his  situation  compeDed  him  to 
disguise  as  well  as  conceal  himseUl    If  any  thing  but  his  '&ce  had  been 
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saown,  then  was  nothing  to  ptavent  Chorch  fioai  shooting  him^  as  we 
haTe  seen.  And  nniyemally  inflnential  as  he  was^— the  master^irit  every- 
where guiding,  encooraging,  soothing*  and  iewarding^«-4t  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  mention,  that  firom  the  time  of  his  first  flight  from  Pocasset  until  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  no  Engh'shman  could  say  that  he  had  either  seen 
his  countenance  or  heard  his  Toice.  Hence  Church  describes  him  as  being 
always  foremost  in  the  flight.  The  price  put  upon  his  head,  the  fearful 
power  which  pursued  him,  the  dzcumstance  that  some  of  his  own  acquaint- 
ance were  against  him,  and  especially  the  vital  importance  of  life  to  his 
cause,  all  made  it  indispensable  for  him  to  adopt  every  stratagem  of  the 
wary  and  cunning  war&re  of  his  race, 

Yfe  have  said  something  of  Philip's 
ideas  of  his  own  sovereisfn  dignity. 
Hence  the  fate  of  Sassamon,  and  of 
the  savage  who  proposed  peace. 
There  is  a  well-settled  tradition,  thai 
in  1666  he  went  over  to  the  island  of 
Nantucket,  with  the  view  of  killing  an  Indian  called  John  Qibbs.  He 
landed  on  the  west  end,  intending  to  travel  akmg  the  shore,  undiscovered, 
under  the  bank,  to  that  part  of  the  island  where  Gibbs  resided.  By  some 
lucky  accident,  the  latter  received  a  hint  of  his  approach,  made  his  escape 
to  the  English  settlement,  and  induced  one  Mr.  Macy  to  conceal  him.  His 
crime  consisted  in, speaking  the  name  of  some  deceased  relative  of  PhiUp, 
(his  brother,  perhaps,)  contrary  to  Indian  etiquette  in  such  cases  provided. 
The  English  had  a  parley  with  the  sachem,  and  all  the  money  they  were 
able  to  collect  was  barely  sufllcient  to  satisfy  him  for  the  life  of  the  culprit^ 
It  was  not  a  mere  personal  insult,  but  a  violation  of  the  reverence  due  from 
a  subject  to  a  king. 

It  appears  that  when  he  visited  Boston,  before  the  war,  he  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  government^— as,  no  doubt,  was  the  truth  of  the  casof— that 
notwithstanding  the  old  league  of  his  &ther,  renewed  by  himself,  or  rather 
by  force  (^  it,  he  was'still  independent  of  Plymouth.  "  These  successive 
engagements  were  agreements  of  amity,  and  not  of  subjection  any  fur^er, 
as  he  apprehended.'*  He  then  desired  to  see  a  copy  of  the  treaty,  and 
requested  that  one  might  be  procured  for  him.  He  knew,  he  added,  that 
the  preying  Indians  had  submitted  to  the  English ;  but  the  Pokanokets  had 
done  no  such  thing,  and  they  were  not  subject.  The  letter  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  Plymouth  government,  written  just  after  this  interview  with 
the  sachem,  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  ^  We  do  not  understand,"  say  the 
former,  ^how  far  he  hath  subjected  himself  to  you;  but  the  treatment 
f ou  have  given  him  does  not  render  him  such  a  subject,  as  that,  if  there 
be  not  present  answering  to  summons,  there  should  presently  be  a  pn>C0^ 
mg  to  hostilities.*' 

SoS 
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Philip  had  himself  the  same  notion  of  a  Hymoath  9ummon9^  afid  yM 
either  policy  or  good  feeling  induced  him  to  visit  the  Plymonth  goremor, 
in  March,  1676,  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  suspicions  d  the  cdonj: 
nothing  was  discovered  against  him,  and  he  returned  home.  He  mais- 
tiedned  privately  the  same  frank  but  proud  independence.  He  was  opposed 
to  Christianity  as  much  .as  his  &ther  wias,  and  would  make  no  concesmons 
upon  that  point.  Possibly  the  remembrance  of  Bassamon  nught  have 
rankled  in  his  bosom,  when,  upon  the  venerable  Elliot  once  undertaking  to 
convert  him,  he  took  one  of  his  buttons  between  his  fingers,  and  told  him 
he  cared  no  more  for  the  gospel  than  for  that  button.  That  he  was  gene* 
rally  more  civil,  however,  may  be  inferred  from  Gk)okin's  statement;  ^I 
have  heard  him  speak  very  good  words,  arguing  that ,  his  conscience  is 
convicted,"  dbc.  The  sachem  evidently  made  himself  agreeable  in  this 
case. 

In  regard  to  his  personal  appearance,  always  a  matter  of  curiosity  in  the 
case  of  great  men,  sketches  purporting  to  be  portraits  of  him  are  extant, 
but  none  of  them  are  believed  to  have  more  verisimilitude  than  the  gro- 
tesque caricature  prefixed  to  the  old  narrative  of  Captain  Church,  (the 
model  of  the  series ;)  and  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  to  remain 
ignorant  in  this  matter. '  As  to  his  costume,  Jossel3rn,  who  saw  him  at 
Boston,  says  that  he  had  a  coat  on,  and  buskins  set  thick  with  beads,  ^in 
pleasant  wild  works,  and  a  broad  belt  of  the  same ;"  his  accoutrements 
being  valued  at  twenty  pounds.  A  family  in  Swanzey,  (Mass.,)  is  under- 
stood to  be  still  in  possession  of  some  of  the  ro3ralties  which  were  given  tjp 
by  Anawon,  at  the  time  of  his  capture  by  Church.  There  were  two  horns 
of  glazed  powder,  a  red-cloth  blanket,  and  three  richly  and  beautifully 
wrought  wampum  belts.  One  was  nine  inches  wide,  and  so  kmg  as  to 
extend  from  the  shoulder  to  the  ancles.  To  the  second,  which  was  worn 
on  the  head,  were  attached  two  ornamented  small  flags.  The  third  and 
smallest  had  a  star  figured  in  beads  upon  one  end,  which  came  over  the 
bosom. 

Philip  was  far  from  being  a  mere  barbarian  in  his  manners  and  feelinga. 
There  is  not  an  instance  to  be  met  with,  of  his  having  maltreated  a  captive 
in  any  way,  even  while  the  English  were  selling  his  own  people  as  slaves 
abroad,  or  torturing  and  hanging  them  at  home.  The  famous  Mrs.  Row- 
landson  speaks  of  meeting  with  him  during  her  dol^kd  captivity.  He  m- 
vited  her  to  call  at  his  lodge ;  and  when  she  did  so,  bade  her  sit  down,  and 
asked  her  if  she  would  smoke.  On  meeting  her  again,  he  requested  her 
to  make  some  garment  for  his  child,  and  for  this  he  paid  her  a  shiOing. 
He  afterwards  took  the  trouble  of  visiting  her  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
her,  that  **  in  a  fortnight  she  should  be  her  own  mistress.*'  Her  last  inter* 
view,  it  must  be  allowed,  shows  his  shrewdness  to  rather  more  advantage 
han  his  fair  dealing.    It  was  Indian  stratagem  in  war-time^ however;  and 
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• 
dbe  kalf-dad  aacliem  was  at  this  rery  time  living  upon  ground-nuts,  acorns, 

•nd  lity-ioots*  "  Philip,  smelling  the  husiness,  [her  ransom,]  called  me  to 
him,  and  asked  me  what  I  would  give  him  to  teU  me  some  good  news,  and 
Id  speak  a  good  word  for  me,  that  I  might  go  home  to-morrow.  I  told  lum 
I  could  not  tell/— but  any  thing  I  had« — and  asked  him  what  he  would 
haTe*  He  said,  two  coats,  and  twenty  ahillings  in  money,  half  a  bushel 
of  seed-corn,  and  some  tobacco.  I  thanked  him  for  his  love^  hui  I  knew 
thai  good  news  as  well  as  that  ctcfty  fox^  It  is  probable  he  was  amus- 
ing himself  with  this  good  woman,  much  as  he  did  with  the  worthy  Mr. 
Gookin ;  but  at  all  events,  there  are  no  traces  of  malevolent  feeling  in  these 
simple  anecdotes. 

What  is  more  striking,  we  find  that  when  one  James  Brown,  of  Swan- 
xey,  brought  him  a  letter  from  Plymouth,  just  bef<»re  hostilities  commenced, 
and  the  young  warriors  were  upon  the  point  of  killing  him,  Philip  inter- 
fered and  prevented  it,  saying,  that  *'  his  fiither  had  charged  him  to  show 
kindness  to  Mr.  Brown."  Accordingly,  it  is  recorded  in  Hubbard,  that  a 
Hide  before  his  death,  the  old  sachein  had  visited  Mr.  Browc,  who  lived 
not  far  from  Montaup,  and  earnestly  desired  that  the  love  and  amity  ht  had 
Deceived,  might  be  continued  to  the  children.  It  was  probably  this  circum- 
stance, which  induced  Brown  himself  to  engage  in  such  a  hazardous  enter- 
prise, after  an  interval,  probably,  of  some  twenty  years. 

Nor  should  we  pass  over  the  kindness 
of  Philip  to  the  Leonard  family,  who  re- 
sided near  Fowhng  Pond,  in  what  is  now 
Ra3rnham.  Philip,  who  wintered  at  Mon- 
taup,— for  the  convenience  of  fishing,  per- 
haps^— ^was  accustomed  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer at  a  hunting-house,  by  this  pond. 
There  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
Leonards,  traded  with  them,  and  had  his 
arms  repaired  by  them  frequently.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  gave  strict  orders  that  these  men  should 
never  be  hurt,  as  they  never  were ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  town  of  Taun- 
too*  as  it  then  was,  remained  almost  entirely  unmolested  throughout  the 
war,  and  amid  all  the  ravages  and  massacres  which  daily  took  place  upon 
its  very  borders.  ^  How  much  of  provocation  and  humiliation  he  was  him- 
self enduring  meanwhile,  we  have  already  seen.  All  his  rektions  were 
killed  or  captured,  and  a  price  set  upon  his  own  life. 

It  is  a  matter  of  melancholy  interest  to  know  that  the  sachem,  wretched 
and  hopeless  as  he  had  become  in  his  last  days,  was  still  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  his  faithful  and  affectionate  followers.  At  the  very  moment  of  his 
fetal  surprise  by  the  Enghsh,  he  is.  said  to  have  been  telling  them  of  his 
l^oomy  dreams,  and  advising  them  to  desert  him,  and  provide  for  their  own 
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.aalety.  A  few  minutes  after  thi^,  he  was  shot  in  attempting  to 
from  the  swamp*  An  Engliahmanr-one  Cook^— aimed  at  him,  but  his 
gun  missed  fire ;  the  Indian  who  was  stationed  to  watch  at  the  same  place 
discharged  his  musjcet,  and  shot  him  through  the  heart*  The  news  of  this 
success  was  of  course  received  with  great  satis&ction ;  Church  says  thai 
**  the  whole  army  gave  three  loud  huzzas.''  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
honest  captain  sufiered  his  prejudices  to  carry  him  so  far  that  he  d^ed 
the  rites  of  burial  to  his  great  enemy*  He  had  him  quartered,  on  the  con- 
trary,  and  his  head  carried  to  Plymouth,  where,  as  Mather  is  careful  to  teO 
us,  it  arrived  on  the  very  day  when  the  church  there  were  keeping  a 
solemn  thanksgiving.  The  conqueror's  temper  was  soured  by  the  illibe* 
rality  of  the  government  towards  himself.  Fortius  march  he  received  but 
four  and  sixpence  a  man,  together  with  thirty  shillings  a  head  for  the  killed* 
He  observes,  that  Philip's  head  went  at  the  same  price,  and  he  thought  it 
a  ^  scanty  reward  and  poor  encouragement."  The  sachem's  head  was 
carried  about  the  c6lony  in  triumph ;  and  the  Indian  who  killed  him  was 
rewarded  with  one  of  his  hands.  To  finish  the  wretched  detail,  several  of 
his  principal  royalties  were  soon  after  given  up  by  one  of  his  chief  csp* 
tains ;  and  the  lock  of  the  gun  which  was  fatal  to  him,  with  a  somp-dish 
found  in  his  wigwam,  are  still  to  be  seen  among  the  antiquities  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Massachusetts.  Montaup,  which  became  the  subject  of 
a  dispute  between  the  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  colonies,  was  finally 
awarded  to  the  latter  by  a  special  decision  of  King  Charles. 

Last  and  worst  of  all,  his  only  son,  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age,  whom 
we  have  already  noticed  as  among  the  English  captives,  was  sold  as  a  slai^, 
and  shipped  to  Bermuda.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  this  unfortu* 
nate  measure  was  not  taken  without  some  scruples.  The  Plymouth  court 
was  so  much  perplexed  upon  the  occasion,  as  to  conclude  upon  applying 
to  the  clergymen  of  the  colo&y  for  advice.  Mr.  Cotton  was  of  opinion, 
that  "  the  children  of  notorious  traitors,  rebels,  and  murderers,  especially 
such  as  have  been  principal  leaders  and  actors  in  such  horrid  villanies, 
might  be  involved  in  the  guilt  of  their  parents,  and  might,  so/va  rtptMuOf 
be  adjudged  to  death**  Dr.  Increase  Mather  compared  the  child  to 
Hadad,  whose  father  was  killed  by  Joab ;  and  he  intimates,  that  if  Hadad 
himself  had  not  escaped,  David  would  have  taken  measures  to  prevent  his 
molesting  the  next  generation*  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  course  he 
recommended  was  postponed,  even  to  the  ignominious  and  mortifying  one 
we  have  mentioned. 

Such  was  the  impression  which  had  been  universally  forced  upon  the 
colonists  by  the  terrible  spirit  of  Philip*  And  never  was  a  civilized  or 
uncivilized  enemy  more  generally  or  more  justly  feared*  How  much 
greater  his  successes  might  have  been,  had  circumstances  favoured  instead 
of  opposing  him,  it  is  fortunately  impossiUe  for  us  to  estimate.    It  is  ooo 
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fened,  however,  that  had  eyen  tKe  Narraganaets  joined  him  dunngtha  flnH 
aommer  of  the  war,— as  nothing  bat  the  abrupt  commencement  of  it  pre- 
vented them  from  doingr-the  whole  country,  from  the  Piacataqua  to  the 
Sound,  must  have  been  overawept  and  desolated.  But  as  it  waa,  Philip 
did  and  endured  enough  to  immortalize  him  as  a  warrior,  a  statesmant  andt 
we  may  add,  as  a  high-minded  and  noble  patriot.  Whatever  might  be  th^ 
prejudice  against  him  in  the  days  of  terror  produced  by  his  prowess,  there 
are  both  the  magnanimity  and  the  calmness  in  thesq  times  to  do  him  the 
justice  he  deserves.  He  fought  and  fell,  misembly  indeed,  but  gloriouslyi 
—the  avenger  of  his  own  household,  the  worshipper  of  his  own  gods,  the 
guardian  of  his-  own  honour,  a  martyr  for  the  soil  which  waa  bis  births 
^  p]ace«  and  for  the  proud  liberty  which  was  his  birth-right* 


^%^ 


JAllBt    II 
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OON  after  the  accession  of  James  II.  to  the  throne 
a  commission  was  issued  for  the  temporary  go* 
vemment  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  and  New  Plymouth,  hy  a  president  ano 
council  selected  from  among  the  inhahitants  ol 
Massachusetts,  whose  powers  were  entirely  executive  anc 
judicial,  and  were .  to  endure  till  the  arrival  of  a  permt 
nent  governor.  They  were  directed  to  allow  hberty  oi 
conscience  to  all,  hut  to  bestow  peculiar  encouragement  on  the  church  o> 
England ;  to  determine  all  suits  originating  within  the  colony,  bat  m 
admit  appeals  from  their  sentences  to  the  king  in  council ; 
the  expenses  of  their  government  by  levying  the  taxes  for 
This  commission  was  laid  before  the  general  court  at  Be 
any  longer  considered  a  body  invested  with  political  auth 
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composed  of  indiyidoak  of  thf  liighest  respectability  and  influence  in  the 
proYince.  In  answer  to  the  communication  they  had  thus  received,  this 
assemUy  agreed  unanimously  to  an  address,  in  which  they  declared  ihat 
the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  were  deprived  of  the  rights  of  freemen 
by  the  new  system,  and  that  it  deeply  concerned  both  those  who  intro- 
duced, and  those  who  were  subjected  to  a  system  of  this  nature,  to  consider 
how  far  it  was  safe  to  pursue  it.  They  added  that  if  the  newly  appointed 
officers  meant  to  assume  the  government  of  the  people,  though  they  would 
never  give  asseiit  to  such  proceedings,  they  would  nevertheless  demean 
themselves  as  hyvl  subjects,  and  humbly  make  their  addresses  to  God,  and 
in  due  time  to  their  prince,  for  relief.  The,  president  named  in  the  com- 
mission was  Mr.  Dudley,  who  had  ktely  been  one  of  the  deputies  of  the 
province  to  England,  and  whose  conduct  had  justified  in  some  degree  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  colonists  ever  regarded  the  men  whcnn  they  were 
compelled  to  intrust  with  the  perfonnance  of  that  arduous  duty.  His 
patriotic  virtue,  without  being  utterly  dissolved,  was  relaxed  by  the  beams 
of  royal  influence.  Despairing  of  being  able  to  serve  his  country,  he 
applied  himself  with  more  success  to  cultivate  his  own  interest  at  the  Eng- 
lish court :  and  in  pursuing  this  crooked  policy,  he  would  seem  to  have 
been  animated  by  the  hope  that  the  interest  of  his  fellow-citizens  might  be 
more  eflfectually  promoted  by  his  own  advancement  to  office  among  them, 
than  by  the  exclusion  which  he  would  incur,  in  common  with  them,  by  a 
stricter  adherence  to  the  line  of  integrity.  Though  he  accepted  the  com- 
mission, and  persuaded  those  who  were  associated  with  him  to  imitate  his 
example,  he  continued  to  show  himself  friendly  to  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  to  those  institutions  which  they  so  highly  regarded.  Not  only  was 
any  immediate  alteration  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  colony 
avoided,  but  the  commissioners,  in  deference  to  the  public  feeling,  trans- 
mitted a  memorial  to  the  English  ministers  stating  that  a  well-regulated 
Assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  was  extremely  necessary, 
and  ought  in  their  opinion  to  be  established  without  delay.  This  moderate 
conduct,  however,  gave  little  satisfadtion  to  any  of  the  parties  whcnn  they 
desired  to  please.  The  people  were  indignant  to  behold  a  system,  which 
was  erected  on  the  ruins  of  their  liberty,  promoted  by  their  own  fellow- 
citizens,  and  above  all  by  the  man  whom  they  had  ktely  appointed  to 
resist  its  introduction  among  them ;  and  nothing  but  the  apprehensions  of 
seeing  him  replaced  by  Kirke,  whose  massacres  in  England  excited  the 
direst  presage  of  the  fate  of  America,  prevented  the  strongest  expressions 
of  their  displeasure.  The  conduct  of  the  commissioners  was  no  less 
unsatisfactory  both  to  the  abettors  of  arbitnury  government  in  England, 
and  to  the  creatures  of  Randolph  within  the  province,  who  were  anxious 
to  pay  court  to  the  king  by  prostrating  beneath  his  power  every  obstacle 
to  the  execution  of  his  will.    Complaints  were  eoon  tiansmitted  by  these 
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persons  to  the  English  ministers,  charging  the  commissioners  with  comuT* 
ing  at  former  practices  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  trade,  and  countenancing 
ancjent  principles  in  religion  and  goremment. 

N  addition  to  these  causes  of  dissatis&ction  with  the 
conduct  of  the  commissioners,  the  king  was  now 
compelled  to  resume  the  prosecution  of  his  plans 
hy  the  imperfection  of  the  temporary  arrangement 
he  had  made.  It  was  found  that  the  acts  of  taza- 
tion  were  about  to  expire,  and  the  commissioners, 
being  totally  devoid  of  legislative  authority,  had  no 
power  to  renew  them.  They  had  employed  this 
consideration  to  enforce  their  suggestion  of  a  representative  Assembly:  hot 
it  determined  the  king  to  enlarge  the  arbitrary  authority  of  his  colonial 
officers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  establish  a  permanent  administration  for 
New  England.  He  had  consulted  the  crown  kwyers  respecting  the  extent 
of  his  powers ;  and  they  had  given  as  their  official  opinion,  ^  that  notwith- 
standing the  forfeiture  of  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  its  inhabitants 
continued  English  subjects,  invested  with  English  liberties:"  a  truth 
which,  though  it  required  little  legal  acuteness  to  discover,  seems  to  imply 
more  honesty  than  we  might  be  prepared  to  expect  from  the  persons 
selected  by  this  monarch  from  a  bar  which,  in  that  age,  could  supply  such 
instruments  as  Jeffiies  and  Scroggs.  We  must  recollect,  however,  that 
lawyers,  though  professionally  partial  to  the  authority  that  actuates  the 
system  they  administer,  cherish  also,  in  their  strong  predilection  for  thoee 
forms  and  precedents  that  constitute  their  own  influence  and  the  peculiar 
glory  of  their  science,  a  principle  that  frequently  protects  liberty  and 
befriends  substantial  justice.  But  James  was  too  much  enamoured  of 
arbitrary  power  to  be  deterred  from  the  indulgence  of  it  by  any  obstacle 
inferior  to  invincible  necessity ;  and  accordingly,  without  paying  the  slight- 
est regard  to  an  opinion  supported  only  by  the  pens  of  kwyers,  he  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  complete  tyranny  in  New  England,  by  combining  the 
whole  legislative  and  executive  authority  of  government  in  the  persons  of 
a  governor  and  council  to  be  named  by  himself.  Earke  had  been  found 
too  useful  as  an  instrument  of  terror  in  England,  to  be  spared  to  America. 
But  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  who  had  signalized  his  devotion  to  arbitrary 
power  in  the  government  of  New  York,  was  now  appointed  captain- 
general  and  vice-admiral  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  New 
Plymouth,  and  certain  dependent  territories,  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
king.  He  was  empowered,  with  consent  of  a  council  to  be  appointed  by 
the  crown,  to  make  ordinances  for  the  colonies,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  England,  and  which  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  king  for  his 
approbation  or  dissent,  and  to  impose  taxes  for  the  support  of  government 
He  was  directed  to  govern  the  people,  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  com- 
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mimoiiy  of  a  separate  letter  of  instructioiis  with  which  he  was  at  the  same 
time  fumishedy  and  of  the  laws  which  were  then  in  force  or  might  he 
afterwards  enacted.  The  governor  and  council  were  abo  constituted  a 
court  of  record ;  and  from  their  decisions  an  appeal  lay  to  the  king  hi 
council.  The  greater  part  of  the  instructions  that  were  given  to  Andros 
are  of  a  nature  that  would  do  honour  to  the  patriotism  of  the  king,  if  the 
praise  of  that  virtue  were  due  to  a  harren  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
tlie  people,  accompanied  with  the  most  effectual  exertions  to  strip  them  of 
every  security  by  which  their  welfare  might  he  guarded.  Andros  was 
instructed  to  promote  no  persons  to  offices  of  trust  but  those  of  the  best 
estates  and  characters,  and  to  displace  none  without  sufficient  cause ;  to 
ootitinue  the  former  laws  of  the  country,  so  &r  as  they  were  not  inconsist- 
ent with  his  commission  or  instructions ;  to  dispose  of  the  crown  lands  at 
moderate  quit-rents ;  **  to  take  away  or  to  harm  no  man's  life,  member, 
freehold,  or  goods,  but  by  established  laws  of  the  country,  not  repugnant 
to  those  of  the  realm  ;'*  to  discipUne  and  arm  the  inhabitants  for  the  defence 
of  the  country,  but  not  to  impede  their  necessary  affiurs ;  to  encourage 
freedom  of  commerce  by  restraining  engrossers ;  to  hinder  the  excessive 
severity  of  masters  to  their  servants,  and  to  punish  with  death  the  slaters 
of  Indians  or  negroes ;  to  aUow  no  printing  press  to  exist j  and  to  give 
universal  toleration  in  religion,  but  special  encouragement  to  the  church 
of  Engknd.  Except  the  restraint  of  printing,  there  is  none  of  these 
mstructions  that  breathes  a  spirit  of  despotism ;  and  yet  the  whole  system 
was  silently  pervaded  by  that  spirit ;  for  as  there  were  no  securities  pro- 
vided for  the  enforcement  of  the  king's  benevolent  directicms,  so  there  were 
no  checks  established  to  restrain  the  abuse  of  the  powers  with  which  the 
governor  was  intrusted.  The  king  was  willing  that  his  subjects  should  be 
happy,  but  not  that  they  should  be  free  or  happy  independently  of  him- 
self; and  this  association  of  a  desire  to  promote  human  welfare,  with  an 
enmity  to  the  means  most  likely  to  secure  it,  suggests  the  explanation,  pei- 
haps  the  apology,  of  an  error  to  which  kings  are  inveterately  liable. 
Trained  in  habits  of  indulgence  of  their  will,  and  in  sentiments  of  respect 
for  its  force  and  efficacy,  they  come  to  consider  it  as  what  not  only  ought 
to  be,  but  must  be  irresistible ;  and  feel  no  less  secure  ci  ability  to  make 
men  happy  without  their  own  concurrence,  than  of  a  right  to  balk  the 
natural  desire  of  mankind  to  commit  their  happiness  to  the  keeping  of 
their  own  courage  and  wisdom.  The  possession  of  absolute  power  renden 
self-denial  the  highest  effort  of  virtue;  and  the  absolute  monarch  who 
should  demonstrate  a  just  regard  to  the  rights  of  his  fellow-creatures,  would 
deserve  to  be  honoured  as  one  of  the  most  magnanimous  of  human  beings. 
Furnished  with  the  instructions  which  we  have  seen  for  the  mitigation  of 
his  arbitrary  power,  and  attended  with  a  few  companies  d  sokUera  for  its 
eniinrcement,  Andros  arrived  in  Boston ;  and  presenting  himself  as  the 

SB 
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substitute  for  the  dreaded  and  detested  Kirke,  and  commencing  his  ad 
ministration  with  many  gracious  expressions  of  good  will,  he  was  at  first 
received  more  favourably  than  might  have  been  expected.  But  his  popu- 
larity was  short-lived.  Instead  of  confonning  to  the  instructions,  he  copied 
and  even  exceeded  the  arbitrary  rule  of  his  master  in  Englood,  and  com- 
mitted the  most  tyrannical  violence  and  oppressive  exactions. 

T  was  the  purpose  of  James  to  consolidate  the  strength 
of  all  the  colonies  in  one  united  government;  and 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  were  now  to  experience 
that  their  destiny  was  involved  in  the  fate  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island,  on  learning 
the  accession  of  the  king,  immediately  transmitted  an 
address  congratulatory  of  that  event,  acknowledging 
themselves  his  loyal  subjects,  and  begging  his  protec- 
tion of  their  chartered  rights.  Yet  the  humility  of  their  supplications 
could  not  protect  them  from  the  effects  of  the  plans  he  had  resolved  to 
adopt  in  the  government  of  New  England.  Articles  of  high  misdemeanor 
were  exhibited  against  them  before  the  lords  of  the  committee  of  colonies^ 
chdrging  them  with  breaches  of  their  charter,  and  with  opposition  to  the 
acts  of  navigation ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  1685,  they  received 
notice  of  the  commencement  of  a  process  of  qtto  warranto  against  their 
patent.  Without  hesitation  they  resolved  that  they  would  not  stand  suit 
with  the  king,  and  passed  an  act,  in  full  Assembly,  formally  surrendering 
the  charter  and  all  the  powers  it  contained.  By  a  fresh  address  they 
'*  humbly  prostrated  themselves,  their  privileges,  their  all,  at  the  gracious 
feet  of  his  majesty,  with  an  entire  resolution  to  serve  him  with  faithful 
hearts."  These  servile  expressions  dishonoured,  but  did  not  avail  them ; 
and  the  king,  judging  all  forms  of  law  superfluous,  proceeded,  without 
ceremony,  to  impose  the  subjugation  which  the  people  sought  to  evade  by 
deserving  it.  His  eagerness,  however,  to  accomplish  his  object  with 
rapidity,  though  it  probably  inflicted  a  salutary  disappointment  on  the  peo* 
pie  at  the  time,  proved  ultimately  highly  beneficial  to  their  political 
interests,  by  preserving  their  charter  from  a  legal  dissolution ;  and  we  shall 
find  that  this  benefit,  which,  with  equal  improvidence,  was  extended  to  the 
people  of  Connecticut,  was  sensibly  experienced  at  the  era  of  the  British 
revolution.  In  consequence  of  the  last  address  that  had  been  transmitted 
by  Rhode  Island,  Andros  had  been  charged  to  extend  his  govenunent^to 
this  province  also ;  and  in  the  same  month  that  witnessed  his  arrival  at 
Boston,  he  proceeded  to  Rhode  Island,  where  he  dissolved  the  government, 
broke  its  seal,  and,  admitting  five  of  the  inhabitants  into  his  legislative 
council,  assumed  the  administration  of  all  the  functions  of  government. 

Connecticut  had  also  transmitted  an  address  to  the  king  on  his  acces- 
sion, and  vainly  solicited  the  preservation  of  her  privileges.    At  the  «am 
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tinie  when  the  articles  of  misdemeauor  were  exhibited  against  Rhode 
Itiindf  a  similar  proceeding  was  adopted  against  the  governor  and  company 
of  Connecticut,  who  were  charged  with  making  laws  contrary  to  those  of 
England;  of  extorting  unreasonable  fines;  of  enforcing  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  their  own  corporation,  in  opposition  to  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  of  intole- 
rance in  religion ;  and  of  denial  of  justice.  These  charges,  which  were 
supposed  to  infer  a  forfeiture  of  the  charter,  were  remitted  to  Sawyer,  the 
attorney-general,  with  directions  to  issue  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  against  the 
colony.  The  writ  was  issued,  and  Randolph,  the  general  enemy  and 
accuser  of  the  free,  ofiered  his  services  to  carry  it  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
governor  and  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut  had  for  some  time  beheld  the 
storm  approaching,  and  knowing  that  courage  alone  was  vain,  and  resist- 
ance impracticable,  they  endeavoured,  with  considerable  address,  to  elude 
what  they  were  unable  to  repel.  Afler  delaying  as  long  as  possible  to 
make  any  signification  of  their  intentions,  the  arrival  of  Sir  Edmund 
Andres  at  Boston,  and  his  proceedings  in  Rhode  Island,  seem  to  have  con- 
vinced them  that  the  measures  of  the  king  were  to  be  vigorously  poxsuedt 
mod  that  they  could  not  hope  to  be  allowed  to  deUberate  any  longer.  They 
wrote,  accordingly,  to  the  secretary  of  state,  expressing  their  strong  desire 
to  be  permitted  to  retain  their  present  constitution;  but  requesting,  if  it 
were  Uie  royal  purpose  to  dispose  otherwise  of  them,  thai- they  might  be 
/  annexed  to  Massachusetts,  ^d  share  the  fortunes  of  a  people  who  weM 
their  fonner  correspondents  and  confederates^  and  whose  principles  and 
mannen  they  underatood  and  approved.  This  was  construed  by  the 
British  government  into  a  surrender  of  the  colonial  privileges,  and  Andres 
.  was  commanded  to  annex  this  province  also  to  his  jurisdiction.  Randolph* 
j  who  seems  to  have  been  qualified  not  less  by  genius  than  inrlination  to 
I  promote  the  execution  of  tyrannical  designs,  advised  the  English  ministen 
to  prosecute  the  quo  warranto  to  a  judicial  issue;  assturing  them  that  the 
government  of  Connecticut  would  never  consent  to  do,  nor  acknowledge 
that  they  had  done,  what  was  equivalent  to  an  express  surrender  of  the 
lights  of  the  people.  It  was  matter  of  regret  to  the  ministers  and  crown 
kwyen  of  a  tater  age,  that  this  politic  suggestion  was  not  adopted.  Bui 
the  king  was  too  eager  to  snatch  the  boon  that  seemed  within  his  reach*  to 
wait  the  tedious  formalities  of  the  law ;  and  no  further  proceedings  ensued 
on  the  fiio  warranto*  In  conformity  with  his  ordera,  Andres  marched  at 
the  head  of  ^  body  of  troops  to  Hartford,  the  seat  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, where  he  demanded  that  the  charter  should  be  delivered  into  his 
hands.  The  people  had  been  extremely  desirous  to  preserve  at  least  the 
A)cument  of  rights,  which  the  return  of  better  times  might  enable -them  lo 
assert  with  effect.  The  charter  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Assembly^  and 
the  leading  persons  of  the  colony  addressed  Andres  at  consideraUe  lesgdi* 
raiatnig  the  exertions  that  had  been  made,and  the  hardships  that  had  F 
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incorred,  m  order  to  found  the  institutions  he  had  come  to  destroy :  entreat- 
ing him  yet  to  spare  them,  or  at  least  to  leave  the  people  in  possession  of 
the  patent,  as  a.  testimonial  of  the  favour  and  happiness  they  had  formerly 
enjoyed.    The  debate  was  -earnest,  but  orderly,  and  protracted  to  a  kte 
hour  in  the  evening.    As  the  day  declined,  lights  were  introduced  into  the 
hall,  and  it  was  gradually  surrounded  by  a  considerable  body  of  the  bravest 
and  most  determined  men  m  the  province,  prepared  to  defend  their  repre- 
sentatives against  the  violence  of  Andros  and  his  armed  foUowera.    At 
length,  finding  that  their  arguments  were  ineffectual,  a  measure  that  seems 
to  have  been  previously  concerted  by  the  inhabitants,  was  coolly,  resolutelyt 
and  successfully  adopted.    The  lights  were  extinguished  as  if  by  accident; 
and  Captain  Wadsworth  laying  hold  of  the  charter,  disappeared  with  it  • 
before  they  could  be  rekindled.    He  conveyed  it  securely  through  the 
crowd,  who  opened  to  let  him  pass,  and  closed  their  ranks  as  he  proceeded, 
and  deposited  it  in  the  hollow  of  a  venerable  elm  tree,  which  retained  the  pre- 
cious deposit  till  the  era  of  the  English  revolution,  and  was  long  regarded 
with  veneration  by  the  people,  as  the  contemporary  and  associate  of  a 
transaction  so  interesting  to  their  liberties.    Andros  finding  all  his  effottB 
Inefiectual  to  recover  the  charter,  or  ascertain  the  peraon  by  whom  it  had 
beeii  secreted,  contented  himself  with  declaring  the  ancient  government 
dissolved;  and  assuming  the  admmistration  into  his  own  hands,  he  created 
two  of  the  principal  inhabitEints  membera  of  his  general  legislative  counciL 
-    Having  thus  united  the  whole  of  New  England  under  one  administra- 
Uon,  Andros  proceeded,  with  the  assistance  of  his  grand  legislative  coundl* 
selected  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  provinces,  to  enact  laws  and 
legulations  calculated  to  fortify  his  government,  and  to  effectuate  the 
changes  which  he  deemed  necessary  to  its  security.    An  act  reviving  the 
former  taxation  was  obtained  from  the  council ;  and  yet,  even  this  neoes- 
sary  proceeding  was  obstructed  by  the  reluctance  with  which  these  pet- 
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BODSf  though  selected  by  himself,  consented  to  become  the  instmmenta 
of  riveting  the  shackles  of  their  country.  The  only  farther  opposition 
w^ch  he  experienced,  proceeded  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of 
Essex,  who,  insisting  that  they  were  freemen,  refused  to  appropriate  tht 
assessments  of  a  taxation  which  they  considered  unlawfully  imposed.  But 
their  opposition  was  easily  suppressed,  and  many  of  them  severely  pun- 
ished. Andros  very  quickly  found  that  the  reventies  of  the  ancient  govern- 
ment would  be  insufficient  to  support  the  expenses  of  his  more  costly  ad- 
ministration ;  and  while  he  notified  this  defalcation  to  the  king,  he  intimated, 
at  the  same  time,  with  a  degree  of  humanity  that  at  least  deserves  to  be 
noticed,  that  the  country  was  so  much  impoverished  by  the  effects  of  the 
Indian  war  and  recent  losses  at  sea,  and  scanty  harvests,  that  an  increase 
of  taxation  could  with  difficulty  be  borne.  But  the  king  had  exhausted 
his  humanity,  in  the  letter  of  instructions,  and  returned  peremptory  orders 
to  raise  the  taxes  to  a  level  with  the  charges  of  administration ;  and  Andros 
from  this  moment,  either  stifling  his  humanity,  or  discarding  his  super- 
fluous respect  to  the  moderation  of  the  king,  proceeded  to  exercise  his 
power  with  a  rigour  and  injustice  that  rendered  his  government  universally 
odious.  The  weight  of  tt^tion  was  oppressively  augmented,  and  all  the 
fees  of  office  screwed  up  to  an  enormous  height.  The  ceremonial  of 
marriage  was  altered,  and  the  celebration  of  that  rite,  which  had  been 
hitherto  exercised  by  the  magistrates,  was  confined  to  the  ministers  of  the 
church  of  England,  of  whom  there  was  only  one  in  the  province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  fasts  and  thanksgivings  appointed  by  the  congregational 
churches  were  arbitrarily  suppressed  by  the  governor,  who  gave  notice  that 
'the  regulation  of  such  mattere  belonged  entirely  to  the  civil  power.  He 
declared  repeatedly  in  council  that  the  people  would  find  themselves  mis- 
taken if  they  supposed  that  the  privileges  of  Englishmen  would  follow 
them  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  that  the  only  difference  between  their 
condition  and  that  of  slaves,  was  that  they  were  neither  bought  nor  sold. 
It  was  declared  unlawful  for  the  colonists  to  assemble  in  public  meetings, 
or  for  any  one  to  quit  the  province  without  a  passport  from  the  governor ; 
and  Randolph,  now  at  the  summit  of  his  wishes,  was  not  ashamed  to  boast 
ih  his  letters,  that  the  rulers  of  New  England  **  were  as  arbitrary  as  the 
great  Turk."  While  Andros  mocked  the  people  with  the  semblance  of 
trial  by  jury,  he  easily  contrived,  by  the  well-known  practice  of  packing 
Junes,  to  convict  and  wreak  his  vengeance  on  every  person  who  offended 
him,  as  well  as  to  screen  the  enormities  of  his  own  dependents  from  the 
punishment  they  deserved.  And,  as  if  to  complete  the  discontent  that  such 
proceedings  excited,  he  toot  occasion  to  question  the  validity  of  individual 
titles  to  land,  declaring  that  the  rights  acquired  under  the  sanction  of  the 
ancient  government  were  tainted  with  its  vices  and  must  share  its  fate. 
I*^ew  grants  or  patents  from  the  governor  were  declared  to  be  requisite  U 
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mend  the  defective  titles  to  land ;  and  writs  of  intrusion  were  issued  against 
those  who  refused  to  apply  for  such  patents  and  to  pay  the  enormous  feci 
that  were  charged  for  them.  The  king,  indeed,  had  now  encouraged 
Andros  to  consider  the  people  whom  he  governed  as  a  society  ^of  felons 
or  rebels ;  for  he  transmitted  to  him  express  directions  to  grant  his 
majesty's  most  gracious  pardon  to  as  many  of  the  people  as  should  ap* 
ply  for  it.  But  none  had  the  meanness  to  ask  for  a  grace  that  suited  only 
the  guilty.  The  only  act  of  the  king  that  was  favourably  regarded  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  was  his  declaration  of  indulgence^  which 
excited  so  much  dissatisfaction  in  Britain,  even  among  the  Protestant  dis- 
senters who  shared  its  benefit.  Notwithstanding  the  intolerance  that  has 
been  imputed  to  New  England,  this  declaration  produced  general  satisfac- 
tion there,  though  there  were  not  wanting  some  who  had  discernment 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  sole  object  of  the  king  was  the  gradual  re-intio- 
duction  of  Popery. 


^ 


FTER  many  inefTectual  remonstrances  agmnst  his  oppres- 
sive proceedings  had  been  made  by  the  colonists  to  An- 
dros himself,  two  deputies,  one  of  whom  was  Increase 
Mather,  the  most  eminent  divine  and  most  popular  min- 
ister in  Massachusetts,  were  seAt  over  to  England,  to  subnet 
the  grievances  of  the  colony  to  the  humane  consideration 
of  the  king.  Randolph,  who  was  revelling  in  the  profits  of  the  oflice  of  post- 
master-general o(^New  England,  .with  which  his  servility  had  been  rewarded, 
laboured  to  defeat  the  success  of  the  deputation  by  writing  to  the  English 
ministry  that  Mather  was  a  seditious  and  profligate  incendiary,  and  thai 
his  object  was  to  pave  the  way  to  the  overthrow  of  regal  government.  Yet 
the  requests  of  the  colonists  were  extremely  moderate.  Whatever  they  might 
desire,  all  that  they  demanded  was  that  their  freeholds  might  be  respected, 
and  that  a  colonial  Assembly  might  be  established,  for  the  purpose  at  least 
of  adjusting  their  taxation.  The  first  of  these  points  was  conceded  by  the 
king ;  but  as  to  the  other,  he  was  inexorable.  When  Sir  William  Phipps, 
who  had  gained  his  esteem  by  his  spirit  and  gallantry,  pressed  him  to  grant 
the  colonists  an  Assembly, he  replied,  "Any  thing  but  that,  Sir  William  ;'* 
and  even  the  opinion  of  Powis,  the  attorney-general,  to  whom  the  applica- 
tion of  the  deputies  had  been  submitted,  and  who  reported  in  favour  of  it, 
produced  no  change  in  his  determination.  James  had  now  matured  and 
extended  his  system  of  colonial  policy.  He  had  determined  to  seduce  all 
the  American  governments,  as  well  those  which  were  denominated  pro^ 
prietary  as  others,  to  an  immediate  dependence  on  the  crown,  for  the  dou- 
ble purpose  of  efifacing  the  examples  that  might  diminish  the  resignation 
of  the  people  of  New  England,  and  of  combining  the  force  of  all  the  cok>- 
nies  from  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  to  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  into  a 
compact  body  that  might  be  capable  of  presenting  a  barrier  to  the  formida* 
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Ue  encToadmients  of  France.  A  general  aversion  to  libeml  institutions, 
BO  doubt,  concurred  with  these  purposes;  and  the  panegyrics  that  re- 
aoonded  firom  his  oppressed  subjects  in  Britain  on  the  happiness  that  was 
leported  \o  be  enjoyed  in  America,  contributed,  at  this  period,  in  no  slight 
degree,  to  whet  his  dislike  to  American  institutions.  With  a  view  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  design,  he  had  in  the  preceding  year  commanded  writs 
of  fuo  toammto  to  be  issued  for  the  purpose  of  cancelling  all  the  patents 
that  still  remained  in  force ;  and,  shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  deputation 
bom  Massachusetts,  a  new  commission  had  been  directed  to  Andres,  annex- 
ing New  York  and  New  Jersey  to  his  government,  and  appointing  Francis 
Nicholson  his  lieutenant.  Andros  effectuated  this  annexation  with  his  usual 
promptitude ;  and  having  appointed  Nicholson  deputy-governor  at  New 
York,  he  administered  the  whole  of  his  vast  dominion  with  a  vigour  that 
rendered  him  formidable  to  the  French,  but,  unhappily,  still  more  formi- 
dable and  odious  to  the  people  whom  he  governed. 

IR  WILLIAM  PHIPPS,  who  had  employed  his  influence 
with  the  king  in  behalf  of  the  deputation  from  Massa- 
chusetts, was  himself  a  native  of  the  province,  and  not- 
withstanding a  mean  education  and  a  depression  of  the 
humblest  circumstances,  had  raised  himself  by  the^mere 
vigour  of  his  mind  to  a  conspicuous  rank,  and  gained  a 
high  reputation  for  spirit,  skill,  and  success.  He  kept 
sheep  in  his  native  province  till  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  was 
afterwards  apprenticed  to  a  ship  carpenter.  When  he  was  freed  from  his 
indentures,  he  pursued  a  seafaring  life,  and  attained  the  staticm  of  captain 
of  a  merchant  vessel.  Having  met  with  an  account  of  the  wreck  of  a  Spanish 
ship,  loaded  with  great  treasures,  near  the  Bahama  islands,  about  fifty  years 
before,  he  conceived  a  plan  of  extricating  the  buried  treasure  from  the 
bowels  of  the  deep ;  and,  transporting  himself  Xo  England,  he  stated  his 
scheme  so  plausibly  that  the  king  was  struck  with  it,  and  in  1683  sent  him 
out  with  a  vessel  to  make  the  attempt.  It  proved  unsuccessful ;  and  all 
his  urgency  could  not  induce  the  king  to  engage  in  a  repetition  of  it.  But 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  resuming  the  design,  equipped  a  vessel  for  the 
purpose,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Phipps,  who  now  realizing  the  ex- 
pectations he  had  formed,  succeeded  in  raising  specie  to  the  value  of  at  least 
i6dOO,000,  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Of  this  treasure,  he  obtained  a 
portion  suflicient  to  make  his  fortune,  with  a  still  larger  meed  of  general 
consideration  and  applause.  The  king  was  exhorted  by  some  of  his  cour- 
tiers to  confiscate  the  whole  of  the  specie  thus  recovered,  on  pretence  that 
It  &ir  representation  of  the  project  had  not  been  made  to  him ;  but  he  de- 
ckled that  the  representation  had  been  perfectly  fair,  and  that  nothing  but 
bifl  own  misgivings,  and  the  evil  advice  and  mean  suspicions  of  these  cour- 
dfixs  themselves,  had  deprived  him  of  the  treasure  that  this  honest  man  had 
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kboured  to  procure  him.  He  conceived  a  hi^  regard  for  PhippSy  and  on 
ferred  the  rank  of  knighthood  upon  him.  Sir  William  employed  his  in- 
fluence at  court  for  the  benefit  of  his  country ;  and  his  patriotism  seems 
not  to  hare  harmed  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  king.  Finding  that  he  could 
not  prevail  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  the  charter  privileges,  he  solicited 
and  received  the  appointment  of  high  sherifiT  of  New  England ;  in  the 
hope  that  by  remedying  the  abuses  that  were  committed  in  the  impannel- 
iing  of  juries,  he  mig^t  create  a  barrier  against  the  t3rTanny  of  Andros. 
But  the  governor  and  his  creatures,  incensed  at  this  interference,  made  an 
attempt  to  have  him  assassinated,  and  soon  compelled  him  to  quit  the  pro- 
vince and  take  shelter  in  England.  James,  shortly  before  his  own  abdica- 
tion, among  the  other  attempts  he  made  to  conciliate  his  subjects,  offered 
Phipps  the  government  of  New  England ;  but,  happily  for  his  pretensions 
to  an  office  he  so  well  deserved,  he  refused  to  accept  it  from  a  falling  tyrant, 
and  under  a  system  which,  instead  of  seeking  any  longer  to  mitigate,  be 
hoped  speedily  to  see  dissolved. 

The  dissatisfactions  of  the  people  of  New  England  continued  meanwhile 
to  increase  to  such  a  height,  that  every  act  of  the  government  was  viewed 
through  the  medium  of  a  strong  dislike.  In  order  to  discredit  the  ancient 
administration,  Andros  and  Randolph  had  laboured  to  propagate  the  opinion 
that  the  Indians  had  hitherto  been  treated  with  a  cruelty  and  injustice,  to 
which  all  the  hostilities  with  these  savages  ought  reasonably  to  be  imputed; 
and  had  vaunted  their  own  ability  to  rule  them  by  gentleness  and  equity.  But 
this  year  their  theory  and  their  policy  were  alike  disgraced  by  the  furious 
hostilities  of  the  Indians  on  the  eastern  frontiers  ofNew  England.  The  move- 
ments of  these  savages  were  excited  on  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  by  the 
insidious  artifices  of  the  French,  whose  unprincipled  suppleness  of  charac- 
ter and  demeanour  has  always  been  much  more  acceptable  to  the  Indians 
in  their  native  condition,  than  the  grave,  unbending  spirit  of  the  English, 
and  has  found  it  easier  to  cultivate  and  employ  than  to  check  or  eradicate 
the  treachery  and  ferocity  of  their  Indiai^  neighbours.  The  English  set- 
tlers ofiered  to  the  Indiaife  terms  of  accommodation,  which  at  first  they 
seeined  willing  to  accept ;  but  the  encouragements  of  their  French  allies 
soon  prevailed  with  them  to  reject  all  friendly  overtures,  and  their  native 
ferocity  prompted  them  to  signalize  this  declaration  by  a  series  of  unpro- 
voked and  unexpected  massacres.  Andros  published  a  proclamation  requir- 
ing that  the  murderers  should  be  delivered  up  to  him ;  but  the  Indians  treated 
him  and  his  proclamation  with  contempt.  In  the  depth  of  winter  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  march  against  them ;  and  though  he  succeeded  in  occu- 
pying  and  fortifying  positions  which  enabled  him  to  curb  their  insolence, 
he  made  little  or  no  impression  on  their  numerical  strength,  and  lost  a 
great  many  of  his  own  men  in  vain  attempts  to  follow  them  into  their  fiist- 
nessess,  in  the  most  rigorous  season  of  the  year.    So  strong  and  so  undi*- 
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crimiiinting  vnm  the^dislike  he  had  excited  among  the  people  of  New  Eag- 
kadt  that  this  expedition  was  unjustly  ascribed  to  a  wish  to  destroy  tie 
tioopsy  iriiOQi  he  conducted,  by  cold  and  famine. 

At  length  the  smothered  rage  of  the  people  burst  forth.  In  the  fdlow 
ing  spring  some  Tague  intelligence  was  received,  by  way  of  Yirginm,  of 
the  proceedings  ot  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  England.  The  old  magis- 
trates and  leading  men  of  the  cobny  ardently  wished  and  secretly  prayed 
tbat  success  might  attend  him ;  bat  they  determined  in  so  great  a  cause  to 
commit  nothing  unnecessarily  to  hazard,  and  quietly  to  await  an  erent 
which  they  supposed  that  no  movement  of  theirs  could  either  accelerate 
er  retard.  But  New  England  was  destined  to  efiect,  by  her  own  efibrts, 
lier  own  liberation ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  were  now  to 
exercise  the  brave  privilege  which,  nearly^  a  century  after,  and  in  a  con- 
iict  still  more  arduous,  their  children  again  were  ready  to  assert,  of  being 
the  first  to  resist  oppression,  and  showing  their  countr3rmen  the  way  to 
independence.  The  cautious  policy  and  prudential  dissuasions  from  vio- 
lence that  were  employed  by  the  older  inhabitaitts  of  the  province, 
were  utterly  disregarded  by  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Stung  with 
the  recoUecticm  of  past  injuries,  their  impatience^  on  the  first  prospect  of 
Belief^  could  not  be  restnuned.  All  at  once,  and  apparently  without  any 
preconcerted  plan,  an  insurrection  broke  forth  in  the  town  of  Boeton ;  the 
drums  beat  to  arms,  the  people  flocked  together,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
revolt  became  so  universal,  and  the  energy  of  the  people  so  overpowering, 
diat  all  thoughts  of  resisting  their  purpose  were  abandoned  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  scruples  of  the  moie  wealthy  and  cautious  inhabitants  were 
completely  overcome  by  the  obvious  necessity  of  interfering  to  calm  and 
regulate  the  fervour  of  the  populace.  Andros  and  about  fiAy  of  the  most 
obnoxious  characters  were  seized  and  imprisoned.  On  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  the  tumult,  Andros  had  sent  a  party  of  sddiers  to  apprehend 
Mr.  Bradstreet ;  a  measure  that  served  only  to  suggest  to  the  people  who 
their  leader  ought  to  be,  and  to  anticipate  the  unanimous  choice  by  which 
tliis  venerable  man  was  reinstated  in  the  ofilce  he  had  held  when  his 
country  was  deprived  of  her  liberties.  Though  now  bending  under  the 
weight  of  ninety  years,  his  intellectual  powen  seemed  to  have  undergone 
but  little  abatement :  he  retained  (says  Cotton  Mather)  a  vigour  and  wis- 
dom that  would  have  recommended  a  younger  man  to  the  government  of  a 
greater  colony.  As  the  tidings  of  the  revolt  spread  through  the  province, 
&e  people  eagerly  flew  to  arms,  and  hurried  to  Boston,  to  co-operate  with 
their  countrymen  in  the  cause  which  the^  found  already  crovmed  ^th 
complete  success.  To  the  assembled  crowds  a  dechration  was  read  from 
the  balcony  of  the  Court  House,  enumerating  the  grievances  of  the 
colony,  and  tracing  the  whole  to  the  tjrrannical  abrogation  ot  the  charter. 
A  committee  of  safety  was  appcnnted  by  general  consent ;  and  an  ssaeroUy 
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of  representatives  being  convened  soon  afler,  this  bodj,  hj  a  unanimous  votet 
and  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  whole  province,  dechired  their 
ancient  charter  and  its  constitutions  to' be  resumed ;  reappointed  Bradstreet 
and  all  the  other  magistrates  who  had  been  in  office  in  the  year  16S6 ; 
and  directed  these  persons  in  all  things  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the 
charter,  '^that  this  method  of  government  may  be  found  among  us  when 
order  shall  come  from  the  higher  powers  in  England."  They  declared 
that  Andros  and  the  counsellors  who  had  been  imprisoned  along  with  him 
were  detained  in  custody  to  abide  the  directions  that  might  be  received 
concerning  them,  from  his  highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  English 
parliament.  What  would  be  the  extent  of  the  revolution  that  waa  in  pro* 
gress  in  the  parent  state,  and  to  what  settlement  of  afiaira  it  would  finally 
••onduct,  was  yet  wholly  unknown  in  the  colonies. 

^  HE  example  of  Massachusetts  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  provinces  of  New  England. 
When  the  tidings  of  the  revolution  at  Boston  reached 
Connecticut,  the  inhabitants  determined  no  longer  to 
acknowledge  a  governor,  who,  from  the  command  of 
-^  one  .half  of  the  colonies,  was  now  reduced  to  the  situ- 
ation of  a  delinquent  in  jail.  Their  charter  reap- 
peared from  its  concealment ;  and  the  chartered  government,  which  had 
never  been  either  expressly  surrendered  or  legally  dissolved,  was  instantly 
resumed  with  universal  satisfaction.  The  people  of  Rhode  Island  had 
never  been  required  to  give  up  the  charter  whose  privileges  they  had  so 
solemnly  and  formally  surrendered ;  and  they  now  scrupled  not  to  declare 
that  it  was  still  in  force,  and  to  remove  as  well  as  they  could  the  only 
obstruction  to  this  plea,  by  repealing  the  act  of  surrender.  New  Ply- 
mouth, in  like  manner,  resumed  instantaneously  its  ancient  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  New  Hampshire,  a  general  convention  of  the  inhabitants  was 
called,  and  the  resolution  adopted  of  reannexing  the  province  to  Massa 
chusetts.  In  conformity  with  this  resolution,  deputies  were  elected  to 
represent  them  in  the  General  Court  at  Boston  .  but  King  William  refused 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  some  time  after  appointed  a 
separate  governor  for  New  Hampshire. 

Although  the  people  of  Massachusetts  had  at  iirst  intimated  veiy 
plainly  their  purpose  to  revive,  by  their  own  act,  their  ancient  charter,  the 
cool  consideration  that  succeeded  the  ferment  during  which  this  purpose 
had  been  entertained,  convinced  them  that  it  was  necessary  to  forego  it,  and 
that  the  restoration  of  a  charter  so  formaUy  vacated  by  the  existing  autho- 
rities of  the  parent  state  could  proceed  only  from  the  crown  or  legislature 
of  England.  Hearing  of  the  convention  of  estates  that  had  been  convoked 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  England,  the  provincial  government  of  Mas* 
aachusetts  called  together  a  similar  convention  of  the  cooatiefl  and  towns 
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of  the  province ;  and  it  waa  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  this  assembly 
that  tlie  charter  could  not  be  resumed.  Intelligence  hating  arrived  of  the 
settlement  of  England,  and  the  investiture  of  William  and  Mary  with  the 
crown,  they  were  proclaimed  in  the  colony  with  extraordinary  solemnity 
and  universal  satis&ction.  A  letter  was  soon  after  addressed,  by  the  new 
sovereigns.  To  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  expressing  the  royal  allowance 
and  approbation  of  the  late  proceedings  of  the  people,  and  authorizing  the 
present  magistrates  to  continue  the  administration  of  the  public  afiairs,  till 
their  majesties,  with  the  advice  of  the  privy  council,  should  settle  them 
on  a  basis  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  their  subjects  in  the  colony.  An 
order  was  transmitted,  at  the  same  time,  to  send  Andros  and  the  other  pri- 
soners to  England,  that  they  might  answer  the  charges  preferred  against 
them.  Additional  deputies  were  chosen  by  the  colony  to  join  Mr.  Mather, 
who  still  continued  in  England,  and,  in  concurrence  with  him,  to  substan- 
tiate the  char/;es  against  Andros,  and,  above  all,  to  endeavour  to  procure 
the  restoration  of  the  charter. 
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T  was  the  misfortune  of  this  country  to  hare 

enemies  of  different  kinds  to  contend  with  ai 

the  same  time.    While  the  changes  aboye  re- 

lated  were  taking  place  in  their  govemmentt 

R  fresh  war  broke  out  on  their  frontiers,  which,  though 

ascribed  to  divers  causes,  was  really  kindled  by  the 

rashness  of  the  same  persons  who  were  making  haroc 

of  their  Ubertios. 

The  lands  from  Penobscot  to  Nova  Scotia  had  been  ceded  to  the 
French  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  in  exchange  for  the  island  of  St.  Chris- 
topher. On  these  lands  the  Baron  de  St.  Castine  had  for  many  yeaa 
resided,  and  carried  on  a  large  trade  with  the  Indians,  with  whom  he 
was  intimately  connected;  having  several  of  their  women,  besides  a 
daughter  of  the  sachem  Madokawando,  for  his  wives.  The  lands  which 
had  been  granted  by  the  crown  of  England  to  the  Duke  of  York,  (at 
hat  time  King  James  the  Second,)  interfered  with  Castine's  planta- 
tion, as  the  duke  claimed  to  the  river  St.  Croix.  A  fort  had  been  built 
by  his  order  at  Pemaquid,  and  a  garrison  stationed  there   to  prevent 
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any  ininision  on  his  property.  In  1686,  a  ship  belonging  to  Piscataqua 
landed  some  wines  at  Penobscot,  supposing  it  to  be  within  the  French 
leiritory.  Pahner  and  West,  the  duke's  agents  at  Pemaquid,  went  and 
•eized  the  wines ;  but  by  the  influence  of  the  French  ambassador  in  £ng^ 
land,  fm  order  was  obtained  for  the  restoration  of  them.  Hereupon  a  new 
line  was  run,  which  took  Castine's  plantation  into  the  duke's  territory.  In 
the  spring  of  1688,  Andres  went  in  the  Rose  frigate  and  plundered  Caa« 
due's  house  and  foit,  leaying  duly  the  ornaments  of  his  chapel  to  console 
kim  tar  the  loss  of  his  arms  and  goods^  This  base  action  proroked  Caa- 
tine  to  excite  the  Indians  to  a  new  war,  pretences  for  which  were  not 
wanting  en  theur  part.    They  complained  that  the  tribute  of  com  which 
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had  been  promised  by  the  treaty  of  1678,  had  been  withheld ;  that  the 
fishery  of  the  river  Saco  had  been  obstructed  by  seines ;  that  their  stand- 
ing com  had  been  devoured  by  cattle  belonging  to  the  English;  that 
their  knds  at  Pemaquid  had  been  patented  without  their  consent;  and  that 
they  had  been  fraudulently  dealt  with  in  trade.  Some  of  these  complaints 
were  doubtless  well  grounded ;  but  none  of  them  were  ever  inquired  into 
or  redressed. 

They  began  to  make  reprisals  at  North  Yarmouth  by  killing  cattle. 
Justice  Blackman  ordered  sixteen  of  them  to  be  seized  and  kept  under 
guard  at  Falmouth ;  but  others  continued  to  rob  and  capture  the  inhabit- 
ants. Andros,  who  pretended  to  treat  the  Indians  with  mildness,  c<hii- 
manded  those  whom  Blackman  had  seized  to  be  set  at  liberty.  But  this 
mildness  had  not  the  desired  effect ;  the  Indians  kept  their  prisoners,  and 
murdered  some  of  them  in  their  barbarous  sports.  Andros  then  changed 
his  measures,  and  thought  to  frighten  them  with  an  army  of  seTen  hun- 
dred men,  which  he  led  into  their  country  in  the  month  of  November. 
The  rigour  of  the  season  proved  fatal  to  some  of  his  men ;  but  he  never 
saw  an  Indian  in  his  whole  march.  The  enemy  were  quiet  during  the 
wmter. 

After  the  revolution,  the  gentlemen  who  assumed  the  government  tooc 
some  precautions  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  They  soit  mes- 
sengers and  presents  to  several  tribes  of  Indians,  who  answered  them  with 
fidr  promises ;  but  their  prejudice  against  the  English  was  too  inveterate 
to  be  allayed  by  such  means  as  these. 

Tbmeen  years  had  abnost  ebpsed  since  the  seixare  of  the  foor  kuv* 
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dred  Indians  at  Cochecho,  by  Major  Waldron ;  during  all  which  time  an 
iDeztinguiahable  thirst  of  revenge  had  been  cherished  among  them,  which 
aeyer  till  noW  found  opportunity  for  gratification.  Wonolanset,  one  of  the 
tachems  of  Penacook,  who  was  dismissed  with  his  people  at  the  time  of 
the  seizure^  always  observed  his  father's  djring  charge,  not  to  quarrel  with 
the  English ;  but  Hagkins,  another  sachem,  who  had  been  treated  with 
neglect  ly  Cranfield,  was  more  ready  to  listen  to  the  seducing  invitations 
of  Castine's  emissaries.  Some  of  those  Indians  who  were  then  seized 
and  scid  mto  slavery  abroad,  had  found  their  way  home,  and  could  not  rest 
till  they  had  their  revenge.  Accordingly,  a  confederacy  being  formed 
between  the  tribes  of  Penacook  and  Pigwacket,  and  the  strange  Indians 
(as  they  werfe  called)  who  were  incc^rporated  with  them,  it  was  determined 
to  sarpride  the  major  and  his  neighbours,  among  whom  they  had  all  this 
time  been  peaceably  conversant. 

In  that  part  of  the  town  of  Dover  which  lies  about  the  first  falls  in  the 
river  Cochecho,  were  five  garrisoned  houses;  three  on  the  north  side, 
called  respectively  Waldron,  Otis,  and  Heard ;  and  two  on  the  south  side, 
Peter  Coffin  and  his  son's.  These  houses  were  surrounded  with  timber 
walb,  the  gates  of  which,  as  well  as  the  house  doors,  were  secured  widi- 
bolts  and  bars.  The  neighbouring  families  retired  to  these  houses  by  night ; 
hat  by  an  unaccountable  negligence,  no  watch  was  kept.  The  Indians 
who  were  daily  passing  through  the  town,  visiting  and  trading  with  the 
inhabitants,  as  usual  in  time  of  peace,  viewed  their  situation  with  an  atten- 
tive eye.  Some  hints  of  a  mischievous  design  had  been  given  out  by  their 
squaws ;  but  in  such  dark  and  ambiguous  terms  that  no  one  could  compre- 
hend their  meaning.  Some  of  the  people  were  uneasy ;  but  Waldron, 
who*  from  a  long  course  of  experience,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
indiafis,  and  on  other  occasions  had  been  ready  enough  to  suspect  them 
was  now  so  thoroughly  secure,  that  when  some  of  the  peopliB  hinted  their 
fnirs  to  him,  he  merrily  bade  them  to  go  and  plant  their  pumpkins,  saying 
that  he  would  tell  th^m  when  the  Indians  would  break  out.  The  very 
evening  before  the  mischief  was  done,  being  told  by  a  young  man  that 
the  town  was  full  of  Indians,  and  the  people  were  much  concerned,  he 
answered  that  he  knew  the  Indians  very  well,  and  there  was  no  danger. 

The  plan  which  the  Indians  had  preconcerted  was,  that  two  squaws 
•hoold  go  to  each  6f  the  garrisoned  houses  in  the  evening,  and  ask  .eave 
to  lodge  by  the  fire ;  that  in  the  night,  when  the  people  were  asleep,  diey 
ghould  open  the  doors  and  gates,  and  give  'the  signal  by  a  whistle,  upon 
wUch  the  strange  Indians,  who  were  to  be  within  hearing,  should  rush  in, 
mad  take  their' l6ng-meditated  revenge.  This  plan  being  ripe  for  execu 
«ioB,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  OTth  of  June,  two  squaws  appKcd 
to  each  of  the  garrisons  for  lodging,  as  they  frequently  did  m  time  of  peace. 
Tliey  were  admitted  into  all  but  the  younger  Cofiln's ;  and  the  people,  at 
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their  request,  showed  them  how  to  open  the  doors,  in  case  they  ahotdd  hare 
occasion  to  go  out  in  the  night.  Mesandowit,  one  of  their  chiefis,  went  lo 
Waldron's  garrison,  and  was  kindly  entertained,  as  he  had  often  been 
before.  The  dquaws  told  the  major  that  a  number  of  Lidians  were  •conuag 
to  trade  with  him  the  next  day ;  and  Mesandowit,  while  at  supper,  with 
his  usual  familiarity  said,  "  Brother  Waldron,  what  would  you  do  if  the 
strange  Ladians  should  come  ?*'  The  major  carelessly  answered,  that  he 
could  assemble  a  hundred  men  by  lifting  iip  his  finger.  In  this  unsus- 
pecting confidence  the  family  retired  to  rest. 

When  ail  was  quiet,  the  gates  were  opened  and  the  signal  given.  The 
Indians  entered,  set  a  guard  at  the  door,  and  rushed  into  the  major's  apart* 
ment,  which  was  an  inner  room.  Awakened  by  the  noise,  he  jumped  ool 
of  bed,  and  though  now  advanced  in  life,  to  the  age  of  eighty  years,  he 
retained  so  much  vigour  as  to  drive  them  with  his  sword  through  two  or 
three  doors ;  but  as  he  was  retumjng  for  his  other  arms,  they  came  behind 
him,  stunned  him  with  a  hatchet,  drew  him  into  his  hall,  and  seating  him 
in  an  elbow  chair  on  a  long  table,  insultingly  asked  him,  "Who  shall  judge 
Indians  now  ?*'  They  then  obliged  the  people  in  the  house  to  get  them 
.pome  victuab ;  and  when  they  had  done  mating,  they  cut  the  major  across 
the  breast  and  belly  with  knives,  each  one  with  a  stroke  saying,  *^  I  cross 
out  my  account."  They  then  cut  off  his  nose  and  ears,  forcing  them  into 
nis  mouth ;  and  when,  spent  with  the  loss  of  blood,  he  was  falling  down 
from  the  table,  one  of  them  held  his  own  sword  under  him,  which  put  an 
end  to  his  misery.  They  also  killed  his  son-in-law,  Abraham  Lee;  but 
took  his  daughter  Lee,  with  several  others,  and  having  pillaged  the  house, 
left  it  on  fire.  Otis's  garrison,  whicn  was  next  to  the  major's,  met  with 
the  same  fate ;  he  was  killed,  with  several  others,  and  his  wife  and  child 
were  captured.  Heard's  was  saved  by  the  barking  of  a  dog,  just  as  the 
Indians  were  entering;  Elder  W«ntworth,  who  was  awakened  by  tha 
noise,  pushed  them  out,  and  ftdling  on  his  back,  set  his  feet  against  Ifaa 
gate,  and  held  it  till  he  had  alarmed  the  people ;  two  balls  were  fifed 
through  it,  but  both  missed  him.  Cofiln's  house  was  surprised ;  but  as  ike 
Indians  had  no  particular  enmity  to  him,  they  spared  his  life  and  the  lives 
of  his  ftunily,  and  contented  themselves  with  pillaging  the  house.  Finding 
a  bag  of  money,  they  made  him  throw  it  by  handfiiUs  on,  the  fioor,  while 
they  amused  themselves  in  scrambling  for  it.  They  then  went  to  the 
house  of  his  son,  who  would  not  admit  the  squaws  in  the  evening,  and 
summoned  him  to  surrender,  promising  him  quarter ;  he  declined  their 
offer,  and  determined  to  defend  his  house,  till  they  brought  out  his  father 
and  threatened  to  kill  him  before  his  eyes ;  filial  affection  then  overcame 
his  resolution,  and  he  surrendered.  They  put  both  families  together  inla 
a  desertea  house,  intending  to  reserve  them  for  prisoners ;  hut  while  tht 
Indians  were  busy  in  plundering,  they  all  escaped. 
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Twenty-three  people  were  killed  in  this  sur* 
prisal,  and  twenty-nine  were  captufed  ;  fire  or 
six  houses  with  the  mills  were  homed ;  and  so 
expeditious  were  the  Indians  in  the  execution  of 
their  plot,  that  hefore  the  people  could  be  col- 
lected from  the  other  parts  of  the  town  to  oppode 
them,  they  fled  with  their  prisoners  and  booty. 
I  As  they  passed  by  Heard's  garrison  in  their 
I  retreat,  they  fired  upon  it,  but  the  people  being 
prepared  and  resolved  to  defend  it,  and  the 
enemy  being  in  haste,  it  was  preserved.  The  preservation  of  its  owner  was 
more  remarkable. 

Elizabeth  Heardy  with  her  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  and  some  others, 
were  returning  in  the  night  from  Portsmouth ;  they  passed  up  the  river  in 
their  boat,  unperceived  by  the  Indians,  wtio  were  then  in  possession  of  the 
houses ;  but  suspecting  danger  by  the  noise  which  they  heard,  after  they  had 
landed  they  betook  themselves  to  Waldron's  garrison,  where  they  saw  lights, 
which  they  imagined  were  set  up  for  direction  to  those  who  might  be 
seeking  a  refuge.  They  knocked,  and  begged  earnestly  for  admission, 
but  no  answer  being  given,  a  young  man  of  the  company  climbed  up  the 
wall,  and  saw,  to  his  inexpressible  surprise,  sn  Indian  standing  in  the  door 
of  the  house  with  his  gun.  The  woman  was  so  overcome  with  fright 
that  she  was  unable  to  fly,  but  begged  her  children  to  shift  for  themselves, 
and  they  with  heavy  hearts  lefl  her.  When  she  had  a  little  recovered,  she 
crawled  into  some  bushes,  and  lay  there  till  daylight ;  she  then  perceived ' 
an  Indian  coming  toward  her  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand;  he  looked  at  her, 
nd  went  away ;  returning,  he  looked  at  her  again,  and  she  asked  him 
what  he  would  have.  He  made  no  answer,  but  ran  yelling  to  the 
house,  and  she  saw  him  no  more.  She  kept  her  place  till  the  house  was 
burned  and  the  Indians  were  gone,  and  then  returning  home  found  her 
own  house  safe.  Her  preservation  in  these  dangerous  circumstances  was 
more  remarkable,  if  (as  it  is  supposed)  it  was  an  instance  of  justice  and 
gratitude  in  the  Indians :.  for  at  the  time  when  the  four  hundred  were  seized 
in  1676,  a  young  Indian  escaped  and  took  refuge  in  her  house,  where  she 
concealed  him ;  in  return  for  which  kindness  he  promised  her  that  he 
would  never  kill  her,  nor  any  of  her  family  in  any  future  war,  and  that  he 
would  use  his  influence  with  the  other  Indians  to  the  same  purpose.  This 
Indian  was  one  of  the  party  who  surprised  the  place,  and  she  was  well 
known  to  the  jnost  of  them. 

The  same  day,  afler  the  mischief  was  done,  a  letter  from  Secretary  Ad- 
dington,  written  by  order  of  the  government,  directed  to  Major  Waldron, 
giving  him  notice  of  the  intention  of  the  Indians  to  surprise  him  under  pre* 
teaoe  of  trade,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  son.    This  design  was  communi* 
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cated  to  Governor  Biadstreet  by  Major  Henchman  of  Chelmsford,  who  had 
learned  it  of  the  Indians.  The  letter  was  despatched  from  Boston,  the  day 
before,  by  Mr.  Weare ;  but  some  delay,  which  he  met  with  at  Newbury 
ferry,  prevented  its  arrival  in  season. 

The  prisoners  taken  at  this  time  were  mostly  carried  to  Canada,  and  sold 
to  the  French ;  and  these,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  were  the  first  that  ever 
wore  carried  thither.  One  of  these  prisoners  was  Sarah  Currish,  a  remark- 
ably fine  child,  of  seven  years  old,  and  grand-daughter  of^ajor  tlTaldron, 
in  whose  house  she  lodged  that  fatal  night.  Some  circumstances  attending 
her  captivity  are  truly  afiecting.  When  she  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of 
the  Indians  in  the  house,  she  crept  into  another  bed,  and  hid  herself  under 
the  clothes  to  escape  their  search.  She  remained  in  their  hands  till  the  next 
winter,  and  was  sold  from  one  to  aaother,  several  times.  An  Indian  girl  once 
pushed  her  into  a  river ;  but,  catching  by  the  bushes,  she  escaped  drowning, 
yet  durst  not  tell  how  she  came  to  be  wet.  Once  she  was  so  weary  with  tra- 
velling, that  she  did  Hot  awake  in  the  morning  till  the  Indians  were  gone,  and 
then  found  herself  alone  in  the  woods,  covered  with  snow  and  without  any 
food ;  having  found  their  tracks,  she  went  crying  after  them  till  they  heard  her 
and  took  her  with  them.  At  another  time  they  kindled  a  great  fire,  and 
the  young  Indians. told  her  she  was  to  be  roasted.  She  burst. into  tears, 
threw  her  arms  round  her  njaster's  neck,  and  begged  him  to  save  her, 
which  he  promised  to  do  if  she  would  behave  well.  Being  arrived  in 
Canada,  she  was  bought  by  the  intendant's  lady,  who  treated  her  cour- 
teous^, and  sent  her  to  a  nunnery  for  education.  When  Sir  William  Phipps 
was  at  Cluebec  she  was  exchanged,  and  returned  to  her  friends,  with  whom 
she  lived  till  she  was  sixteen  years  old. 

The  wife  of  Richard  Otis  was  taken  at  th^  same  time,  with  an  in&nt 
daughter  of  three  months  old.  The  French  priests  took  this  child  under 
their  care,  baptized  her  by  the  name  of  Christina,  and  educated  her  in  the 
Romish  religion.  She  passed  some  time  in  a  nunnery,  but  declined  taking 
the  veil,  and  was  married  to  a  Frenchman,  by  whom  she  had  two  children. 
But  her  desire  to  see  New  England  was  so  strong,  that,  upon  an  exchange 
of  prisoners  in  1714,  being  then  a  widow,  she  left  both  her  children,  who 
were  not  permitted  to  come  with  her,  and  returned  home,  where  she  abjured 
the  Romish  faith.  M.  Siguenot,  her  former  confessor,  wrote  her  a  flattering 
letter,  warning  her  of  her  danger,  inviting  her  to  return  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  repeating  many  gross  calumnies  which  had  form- 
erly been  vented  against  Luther  and  the  other  reformers.  This  letter  being 
shown  to  Governor  Burnet,  he  wrote  her  a  sensible  and  masterly  answer, 
refuting  the  arguments  and  detecting  the  falsehoods  it  contained  :  both 
these  letten  were  printed.  She  was  married  afterwards  to  Captain  Tho* 
mas  Baker,  who  had  been  taken  at  Deerfield  in  1704,  and  lived  in  Dover, 
where  she  was  bom,  till  the  year  1733.    The  Indians  had  been  seduced 
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to  the  French  interest  by  popish  emissaries,  who  had  begun  to  fascinate 
them  with  their  religious  and  national  prejudices.  They  now  learned  to 
call  the  English  heretics,  and  that  to  extirpate  them,  as  such,  was  meritorious 
m  the  sight  of  Heaven  •  When  their  minds  were  filled  with  religious  frenzy, 
they  became  more  bitter  dnd  implacable  enemies  than  before ;  and  finding  the 
sale  of  scalps  and  prisoners  turn  to  good  account  in  Canada,  they  had  still  far* 
ther  mcitement  to  continue  their  depredations,  and  prosecute  their  yengeance. 

The  necessity  of  vigorous  measures  was  now  so  pressing,  that  parties 
were  immediately  despatched,  one  under  Captain  Noyes  to  Penacook, 
where  they  destroyed  the  com,  but  the  Indians  escaped;  another  from 
Peiscataqua,  under  Captain  Wincal,  to  Winnipiseogee,  whither  the  Indians 
had  retired,  as  John  Church,  who  had  been  taken  at  Cochecho,  and  escaped 
from  them,  reported ;  one  or  two  Indians  were  killed  there,  and  their  com 
cut  down.  But  these  excursions  proved  of  small  service,  as  the  Indians 
had  little  to  lose,  and  could  find  a  home  wherever  they  could  find  game 
and  fish. 

In  the  month  ci  August,  Major  Swaine,  with  seven  or  eight  companies 
raised  by  the  Massachusetts  government,  marched  to  the  eastward ;  and 
Major  Church,  with  another  party,  consisting  of  English  and  Indians,  from 
the  colony  of  Plymouth,  soon  followed  them.  While  these  forces  were  on 
their  inarch,  the  Indians,  who  lay  in  the  woods  about  Oyster  river,  observed 
how  many  men  belonged  to  Ilucking's  garrison;  and  seeing  them  all  go 
out  one  morning  to  work,  nimbly  ran  between  them  and  the  house,  and 
lulled  them  all,  being  in  number  eighteen,  except  one  who  had  passed  the 
brodc.  They  then  attacked  the  house,  in  which  were  only  two  boys,  ooa 
of  whom  was  kuncv  with  some  women  and  children.    The  boys  kept  thsir 
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off  for  some  timey  and  wo\mded  eeveral  of  them.  At  length  the  Indians  ael 
the  house  on  fire^  and  even  then  the  boys  would  not  surrender  till  they  had 
promised  them  to  spare  their  lives.  They  perfidiously  murdered  three  or 
four  of  the  children  ;  one  of  them  was  set  on  a  sharp  stake  in  the  view  ot 
its  distressed  mother,  who,  with  the  other  women  and  the  boys,  were  car- 
ried captive.  One  of  the  boys  escaped  the  next  day.  Captain  Gamery 
with  his  company,  pursued  the  enemy,  but  did  not  come  up  with  them. 

The  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  Companies  proceeded  to  the  eastward« 
settled  garrisons  in  convenient  places,  and  had  some  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy  at  Casco  and  Blue  Point.  On  their  return,  Major  Swaine  sent  a 
party  of  the  Indian  auxib'aries  under  Lieutenant  Flagg  toward  Winnipiseo* 
gee  to  make  discoveries.  These  Indians  held  a  consultation  in  their  own 
language  ,  and  having  persuaded  their  lieutenant,  with  two  men,  to  Tetain« 
nineteen  of  them  tarried  out  eleven  *days  longer ;  m  which  time  they  found 
the  enemy,  stayed  with  them  two  nights,  and  informed  them  of  every  thing 
which  they  desired  to  know ;  upon  which  the  enemy  retired  to  their  inac- 
cessible deserts,  and  the  forci^s  returned  without  finding  them,  and  in 
November  were  disbanded. 

Nothing  was  more  welcome  to  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  the  front^en 
than  the  approach  of  winter,  as  they  then  expected  a  respite  from  their  snf^ 
ferings.  The  deep  snows  and  cold  weather  were  .commonly  a  good  leca- 
nty  against  an  attack  from  the  Indians ;  but  when  resolutely  set  on  mis* 
chief,  and  instigated  by  popish  enthusiasm,  no  obstacles  could  prevent  the 
execution  of  their  purposes. 

The  Count  de  Frontenac,  now  governor  of  Canada,  (1690,)  wan  fond  of 
distinguishing  himself  by  enterprises  against  the  American  subjects  of 
King  William,  with  whom  his  master  was  at  war  in  Europe*  For  this 
purpose  he  detached  three  parties  of  French  and  Indians  from  Canada  in 
the  winter,  who  were  to  take  three  different  routes  into  the  English  terri* 
tories.  One  of  these  parties  marched  from  Montreal,  and  destroyed  Sehe* 
nectady,  a  Dutch  village  on  the  Mohawk  river,  in  the  province  of  New 
York.  This  action,  which  happened  at  an  unusual  time  of  the  year,  in  the 
month  of  February,  alarmed  the  whole  country ;  and  the  eastern  settlements 
were  ordered  to  be  on  their  guard.  On  the  18th  day  of  March,  another  party, 
which  came  from  Trois  Rivieres,  under  the  command  of  the  Sieur  Hertel, 
an  officer  of  great  repute  in  Canada,  found  their  way  to  Sabnon  Fails,  a  set- 
Cfement  on  the  river  which  divides  New  Hampshire  from  the  province  of 
Maine.  This  party  consisted  of  fifty-two  men,  of  whom  twenty-five  were 
Indians  under  Hoophood,  a  noted  warrior.  They  began  the  attack  at  day^ 
l»reak,  in  three  different  pkces.  The  people  were  surprised ;  but  flew  to 
arms,  and  defended  themselves  in  the  garrisoned  houses,  with  a  bravery 
which  the  enemy  themselves  applauded.  But  as  in  all  such  onsets  tbo 
assailants  haye  the  greatest  advantage,  so  they  here  proved  too  strong  for  ths 
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defendants ;  about  thirty  of  the  bravest  were  killed,  and  the  rest  surrendered 
at  discretion,  to.  the  number  of  fifty-four,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were 
women  and  children.  After  plundering,  the  enemy  burned  the  housesy 
milb,  and  bams,  with  the  cattle,  which  were  within  doors,  and  then  retreated 
into  the  woods,  whither  they  were  pursued  by  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
men,  suddenly  collected  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  who  came  up  with  them 
in  the  afternoon,  at  a.  narrow  bridge  on  Wooster's  river.  Hertel,  expecting 
a  pursuit,  had  posted  his  men  advantageously  on  the  opposite  bank.  The 
punuers  advanced  with  great  intrepidity,  and  a  warm  engagement  ensued, 
which  lasted  till  night,  when  they  retired  with  the  loss  of  four  or  five  killed ; 
the  enemy,  by  their  own  account,  lost  two,  one  of  whom  was  Hertel's 
nephew;  his  son  was  wounded  in  the  knee;  another  Frenchman  was 
taken  prisoner,  who  was  so  tenderly  treated  that  he  embraced  the  Protest* 
ant  fiiith,  and  remained  in  the  country.  Hertel,  on  his  way  homeward, 
met  with  a  third-  party  who  had  marched  from  Quebec,  and  joining  his 
company  to  them,  attacked  and  destroyed  the  fort  and  settlement  at  Casco^ 
die  next  May.  Thus  the  three  expeditions  planned  by  Count  Frontenac 
proved  successful ;  but  the  glory  of  them  was  much  tarnished  by  acts  of 
cruelty,  which  Christians  should  be  ashamed  to  countenance,  though  perpe 
tilted  by  savages. 

The  following  instances  of  cruelty,  exercised  towards  the  prisoners  taken 
at  Salmon  FaDs,  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mather.  Robert  Rogers,  a  corpplent 
man,  being  unable  to  carry  the  burden  which  the  Indians  imposed  upon 
him,  threw  it  in  the  path  and  went  aside  in  the  woods  to  conceal  himself. 
They  found  him  by  his  track,  stripped,  beat,  and  pricked  him  with  their 
swords:  then  tied  him  toatree  and  danced  round  him  till  they  had  kindled 
a  fire.  They  gave  himtime  to  ptay,  and  take  leave  of  his  fellow  prisoners, 
who  were  placed  round  the  fire  to  see  his  death.  They  ptished  the  fire 
toward  him,  and  when  he  was  almost  stifled,  took  it  away  to  give  him  time 
to  breathe,  and  thus  prolong  his  misery;  they  drowned  his  dying  groans 
with  th^ir  hideous  singing  and  yelling,  all  the  while  dancing  round  the 
fire,  cutting  off  pieces  of  his  flesh  and  throwing  them  in  his  face.  When 
lie  was  dead  they  left  his  body  broiling  on  the  coals,  in  which  state  it  was 
found  by  his  friends  and  buried.  Mehetabel  Goodwin  was  taken  with  a 
child  of  five  months  old ;  when  it  criecl,  they  threatened  to  kill  it,  which 
*  made  the  mother  go  aside  and  sit  for  houra  together  in  the  snow  to  lull  it 
to  sleep ;  her  master,  seeing  that  this  hindered  her  from  travelling,  took  the 
child,  struck  its  head  against  a  tree,  and  hung  it  on  one  of  the  branches ; 
she  would  have  buried  it,  but  he  would  not  let  her,  telling  her  that  if  she 
came  again  that  way  she  might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it.  She  was 
carried  to  Canada,  and  after  five  yean  returned  home.  Blary  Plaisted  was 
taken  out  of  her  bed,  having  lain  in  but  three  weeks :  they  made  her  travel 
widi  them  through  the  snow,  and  ^to  ease  heir  of  her  burden,"  as  thej 
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gudf  struck  the  child's  head  against  a  tree,  and  threw  it  mto  a  nren  Ait 
anecdote  of  another  kind  may  relieve  the  reader  afler  these  tragical  ac- 
coumts.  Thomas  Toogood  was  pursued  by  three  Indians,  and  overtaken 
by  one  of  them,  who  having  inquired  his  name,  was  preparing  strings  to 
Irind  him,  holding  his  gun  under  his  arm,  which  Toogood  seized  and  went 
backward,  keeping  the  gun  presented  at  him,  and  protesting. that  he  would 
shoot  him  if  he  alarmed  the  others  who  had  stopped  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hill.  By  this  dexterity  he  escaped  and  got  safe  into  Cochecho : 
while  his  adversary  had  no  recompense  in  his  power,  but  to  call  afler  him 
by  the  name  of  Nogood. 

After  the  destruction  of  Casco,  the  eastern  settlements  were  all  deserted, 
and  the  people  retired  to  the  fort  at  Wells.  The  ludians  then  came  up 
westward,  and  a  party  of  them  under  Hoophood,  some  time  in  May,  made 
an  assault  on  Fox  Point,  in  Newington,  where  they  burned  several  houses, 
killed  about  fourteen  people,  and  carried  away  six.  Th^y  were  pursued 
by  the  Captains  Floyd  and  Greenleaf,  who  came  up  with  them  and  reco- 
vered some  of  the  captives  and  spoil,  afler  a  skirmish  in  which  Hoophood 
was  wounded,  and  lost  his  gun.  This  fellow  was  soon  after  killed  by  a 
party  of  Canada  Indians,  who  mistook  him  for  one  of  the  Iroquois,  with 
whom  they  were  at  war.  On  the  4th  day  of  July,  eight  persons  were 
kiUed,  as  they  were  mowing  in  a  field,  near  Lai^prey  river,  and  a  lad  was 
captured.  The  next  day  they  attacked  Captain  Hilton's  garrison  at 
Exeter,  which  was  relieved  by  Lieutenant  Bancrofl,  with  the  loss  of  a  few 
pf  his  men ;  one  of  them,  Simon  Stone,  received  nine  wounds  ^ith  shot, 
and  two  strokes  of  a  hatchet ;  when  his  friends  came  to  bury  him,  they 
perceived  life  in  him,  and  by  the  application  of  cordials  be  revived,  to  ths 
amazement  of  all. 

Two  companies  under  the  Captains  Floyd  and  Wiswal  were  now  scout- 
ing, and  on  the  6th  day  of  July  discovered  Im  Indian  track,  which  they 
pursued  till  they  came  up  with  the  enemy  at  Wheelwright's  Pond,  [in 
Lee,]  where  a  bloody  engagement  ensued  for  some  hours,  in  which  Wis- 
wal, his  lieutenant,  Flagg,  and  Serjeant  Walker,  with  twelve  more,  were 
killed,  and  several  wounded.  It  was  not  known  how  many  of  the  enemy 
fell,  as  they  always  carried  off*  their  dead.  Floyd  maintained  the  fight 
afler  Wiswal's  death,  till  his  men,  fatigued  and  wounded,  drew  off",  which 
obliged  him  to  follow.  The  enemy  retreated  at  the  same  time ;  for  when 
Captain  Convers  went  to  look  afler  the  wounded,  he  found  seven  alive, 
whom  he  brought  in  by  sunrise  the  next  morning,  and  then  returned  to 
bury  the  dead.  The  enemy  then  went  westward,  and  in  the  course  of  one 
week  killed,  between  Lamprey  river  and  Almsbury,  not  less  than  forty 
people. 

The  cruelties  exercised  upon  the  captives  in  this  war  exceeded,  both  ir 
ftomber  and  degree,  any  in  foimer  times.    The  most  healthy  and  vigorooa 
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of  them  were  sold  in  Canada*  the  weaker  were  sacrificed  and  scalped ;  and 
for  every  scalp  they  had  a  premium.  Two  instances  only  are  rememhered 
ef  their  releasingtmy  without  a  ransom ;  and  one  was  a  woman  taken  from 
Fox  Point,  who  obtained  her  liberty  by  procuring  them  some  of  the  neces* 
saries  of  life :  the  other  was  at  York,  where,  after  they  had  taken  many 
of  the  people,  they  restored  two  aged  women  and  five  children,  in  return 
for  a,  generous  action  of  Major  Church,  who  had  spared  the  lives  of 
as  many  women  and  children,  when  they  fell  into  his  hands  at  Amari»- 
cogin. 

The  people  of  New  England  now  looked 
on  Canada  as  the  source  of  their  troubles, 
and  formed  a  design  to  reduce  it  to  subjec* 
tion  to  the  crown  of  Enghnd.  The  entei^ 
prise  was  bold  and  hazardous ;  but  had  their 
ability  been  equal  to  the  ardour  of  their  pa- 
triotism, it  might  probably  have  been  ac* 
complished.  Straining  erery  nerre,  they 
equipped  an  armament  in  some  degree  equal 
to  the  service.  What  was  wanting  in  mili- 
tary and  naval  discipline,  was  made  up  in 
resolution ;  and  the  command  was  given  to  Sir  William  Phipps,  an  honest 
man,  and  a.  friend  to  his  country,  and  by  no  means  qualified  for  such  an 
enterprise.  Unavoidable  accidents  retarded  the  expedition,  so  that  the 
fleet  did  not  arrive  before  Quebec  till  October,  when  it  was  more  than 
time  to  return.  It  being  impossible  to  continue  there  to  any  purpose,  and 
the  troops  growing  sickly  and  discouraged,  after  some  inefiectual  parade, 
ihey  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

This  disappointment  was  severely  felt.  The  equipment  of  the  fleet  and 
army  required  a  supply  of  money  which  could  not  readily  be  collected, 
and  occasioned  a  paper  currency,  which  has  often  been  drawn  into  prece* 
dent  on  like  occasions,  and  has  proved  a  fiital  source  of  the  most  complin 
cated  and  extensive  mischief.  The  people  were  ahnost  dispirited  with  the 
prospect  of  poverty  and  ruin.  In  this  melancholy  state  of  the  country,  it 
was  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  Indians  voluntarily  came  in  with  a  flag 
of  traae,  and  desired  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  (1091.)  A  conference  be- 
ing held  at  Sagadahock,  they  brought  in  ten  captives,  and  settled  a  truce 
till  the  Ist  day  of  May,  which  they  observed  till  the  0th  of  June,  when 
they  attacked  Storer's  garrison  at  Wells,  but  were  bravely  repulsed.  About 
the  same  time  they  killed  two  men  at  Exeter,  and  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, a  party  of  them  came  from  the  eastward  in  canoes  to  Sandy  Beach, 
Rye,  where  they  killed  and  captured  twenty-one  persons.  Captain  Sher- 
burne, of  Portsmouth,  a  worthy  officer,  was  this  year  killed  at  Macquoit. 
The  next  winter,  1002,  the  country  being  ahnned  with  the  destruc* 
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tion  of  York,  some  new  regulations  were  made  for  the  general  defence* 
Major  Elisha  Hutchinson  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia^ 
by  whose  prudent  conduct  the  frontiers  were  well  guarded,  and  so  constant 
a  communication  was  kept  up,  by  ranging  parties,  from  one  post  to  another, 
that  it  became  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  attack  in  their  usual  way  by 
surprise.  The  good  efiect  of  this  regulaticm  was  presently  seen.  A  young 
man  being  in  the  woods,  near  Cochecho,  w&s  fired  at  by  some  Indians. 
Lieutenant  Wilson  immediately  went  out  with  eighteen  men ;  and  finding 
the  Indians,  killed  or  wounded  the  whole  party,  excepting  one.  Thia 
struck  them  with  terror,  and  kept  them  quiet  the  remainder  of  the  winter 
and  spring.  But  on  the  10th  day  of  June,  an  army  of  French  and  Indians 
made  a  fiirious  attack  on  Storer's  garrison  at  Wells,  where  Captain  Con^ 
Ters  commanded ;  who,  after  a  brai%  and  resolute  defence,  was  so  happy 
as  to  drive  them  ofi*  with  great  loss. 

Sir  William  Phipps,  being  now  governor  of  Massachusetts,  continued  the 
same  method  of  defence,  keeping  out  continual  scouts  under  brave  and 
experienced  officers.  This  kept  the  Indians  so  quiet,  that  except  one  poor 
&mily  which  thiy  took  at  Oyster  river,  and  some  small  mischief  at  Qua- 
boag,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  destruction  made  by  them  during  the  year 
1603.  Their  animosity  against  New  England  was  not  quelled ;  but  they 
needed  time  to  recruit ;  some  of  their  principal  men  were  in  captivity,  and 
they  could  not  hope  to  redeem  them  without  a  peace.  To  obtain  it,'  they 
came  into  the  fort  at  Pemaquid,  and  there  entered  into  a  solemn.  covenanl« 
wherein  they  acknowledged  subjection  to  the  crown  of  England ;  engaged 
to  abandon  the  French  interest ;  promised  perpetual  peace  ;  to  foibear  pri- 
vate revenge ;  to  restore  all  captives,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  deliver 
hostages  for  the  due  performance  of  their  engagements.  This  peace,  or 
rather  truce,  gave  both  sides  a  respite,  which  both  earnestly  desired. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire  were  much  reduced,  their  lumber  trade 
and  husbandry  being  greatly  impeded  by  the  war.  Frequent  complaints 
were  made  of  the  burden  of  the  war,  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the 
dispiritedness  of  the  people.  Once,  it  is  said,  in  the  council  minutes,  that 
they  were  even  ready  to  quit  the  province.  The  governor  was  obliged  to 
impress  men  to  guard  the  outposts :  they  were  sometimes  dismissed  tat 
want  of  provisions,  and  then  the  garrison  officers  called  to  account  and 
^verely  punished :  yet,  all  this  time,  the  public  debt  did  not  exceed  fo«r 
hundred  pounds.  In  this  situation,  they  were  obliged  to  apply  to  their 
neighbours  for  assistance ;  but  this  was  granted  with  a  sparing  hand.  TIm 
people  of  Massachusetts  were  much  divided,  and  at  variance  among  them* 
selves,  both  on  account  of  the  new  charter  which  they  had  received  firom 
King  William,  and  the  pretended  witchcrafU  which  have  made  so  loud  a 
noise  in  the  wOTld* 

The  engagements  made  by  the  Indians  in  the  treaty  of  Pemaquid,  1094, 
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might  hare  been  performed,  if  they  had  been  left  to  their  own  choice* 
But  the  French  missionaries  had  been  for  some  years  very  assiduous  in 
propagating  their  tenets  among  them,  one  of  which  was,  "  that  to  break 
£uth  with  heretics  was  no  sin."  The  Sieur  de  YiUieu,  who  had  distin- 
gnished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Quebec,  when  Phipps  was  before  it,  and 
had  contracted  a  strong  antipathy  to  the  New  Englandeis,  being  now  in 
command  at  Penobscot,  he,  with  M.  Thury,  the  missionary,  diTerted 
Madokawando  and  the  other  sachems  from  complying  with  their  engage* 
ments ;  so  that  pretences  were  found  for  detaining  the  English  captives, 
who  were  more,  in'  number,  and  of  more  consequence,  than  the  hostages 
whom  the  Indians  had  given.  Influenced  by  the  same  pernicious  councilsf 
they  kejit  a  watchful  eye  on  the  frontier  towns,  to  see  what  place  was  most 
secure,  and  might  be  attacked  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  settlement 
at  OjTster  river,  within  the  town  of  Dover,  was  pitched  upon  as  the  most 
fikely  place ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  design  of  surprising  it  was  publicly 
talked  of  at  Quebec,  two  months  before  it  was  put  in  execution.  Rumours 
of  Indians  lurking  in  the  woods  thereabout,  made  some  of  the  people  ap- 
prebend  danger :  but  no  mischief  being  attempted,  they  imagined  them  to 
be  hunting  parties,  and  returned  to  their  security.  At  length,  the  neces- 
sary preparations  being  made,  Yillieu,  with  a  body  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Indians,  collected  from  the  tribes  of  St.  John,  Penobscot,  and  Norridg* 

wog,  attended  by  a  French  priest,  inarched  for  the  devoted  place. 

so 
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Oyster  river  is  a  stream  which  runs  into  the  western  branch  of  P^tscata* 
qua :  the  settlements  were  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  the  houses  chiefly  near 
the  water.  Here  were  twelve  garrisoned  houses,  sufficient  for  the  defence 
of  the  inhabitants ;  but  apprehending  no  danger,  some  famih'es  remained 
at  their  own  unfortified  houses,  and  those  who  were  in  the  garrisons  were 
but  indifierently  provided  for  defence,  some  being  even  destitute  of  powder. 
The  enemy  approached  the  place  undiscovered,  and  halted  near  the  iaDs, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  17th  of  July.  Here  they  formed  into  two  divi- 
sions, one  of  which  was  to  go  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  plant  them 
selves  in  ambush,  in  small  parties,  near  every  house,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
the  attack  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  first  gun  to  be  the  signal.  John 
Dean,  whose  house  stood  by  the  saw-mill  at  the  falls,  intending  to  go  from 
home  very  early,  arose  before  the  dawn  of  day,  and  was  shot  as  he  came 
out  of  his  door.  This  disconcerted  their  plan :  several  parties  who  had 
some  distance  to  go,  had  not  then  arrived  at  their  stations :  the  people  in 
general  were  immediately  alarmed :  some  of  them  had  time  to  make  their 
escape,  and  others  to  prepare  for  their  defence.  The  signal  being"  given, 
the  attack  began  in  all  parts  where  the  enemy  was  ready. 

Of  the  twelve  garrisoned  houses,  five  were  destroyed,  viz.,  Adams's, 
Drews',  Edgerly's,  Medar's,  and  Beard's.  They  entered  Adams's,  without 
resistance,  where  they  killed  fourteen  persons ;  one  of  them,  being  a  wo* 
man  with  child,  they  ripped  open.  The  grave  is  still  to  be  seen  in  which 
they  were  all  buried.  Drew  surrendered  his  garrison  on  the  promise  itf 
security,  but  was  murdered  when  he  fell  into  their  hands ;  one  of  his  chit 
dren,  a  boy  of  nine  years  old,  was  made  to  run  tbrou^  a  lane  of  Indians, 
as  a  matk  for  them  to  throw  their  hatchets  at,  till  they  had  despatched  hhn. 
£dgerly's  was  evacuated ;  the  people  took  to  their  boat,  and  one  of  them 
was  mortally  wounded,  before  they  got  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's  shot. 
Beard's  and  Medar's  were  also  evacuated,  and  the  people  escaped.  The 
defenceless  houses  were  nearly  all  set  on  fire,  the  inhabitants  being  either 
killed  or  taken  in  them,  or  else  in  endeavouring  to  fly  to  the  garrisons. 
Bome  escaped  by  hiding  in  the  bushes  and  other  secret  places. 

Thomas  Edgeriy,  by  concealing  himself  in  his  cellar,  preserved  Ui 
house,  though  twice  set  on  fire.  The  house  of  John  Buss,  the  minister^ 
was  destroyed,  with  a  valuable  library.  He  was  absent,  his  wife  and  family 
fled  to  the  woods  and  escaped.  The  wife  of  John  Dean,  at  whom  the  first 
gun  was  fired,  was  taken  with  her  daughter,  and  carried  about  two  miles 
up  the  river,  where  they  were  lefl  under  the  care  of  an  oM  In^Kan,  wh^ 
the  others  returned  to  their  bloody  work.  The  Indian  complained  of  a  paiA 
n  his  head,  and  asked  the  woman  what  would  be  a  proper  remedy.  She 
answered,  Occapee,  which  is  the  Indian  word  for  rum,  of  which  she  knew 
he  had  taken  a  bottle  from  her  house.  The  remedy  being  agreeaUe,  ha 
took  a  large  dose  and  fell  asleep ;  and  she  took  that  oppottimity  to 
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htr  escape,  vnth  her  child,  into  the  woods,  and  kept  concealed  till  they 
were  gone. 
-  ;  C  _  The  other  seven   garrisons,  viz..  Bum 

ham's,  Bickford's,  Smith's,  Bunker's,  Da- 
^  vis's,  Jones' and  Woodman's,  were  resolutely 
and  successfully  defended.  At  Bumham's 
the  gate  was  left  open:jhe  Indians,  ten  in 
,  numher,  wh^  were  appointed  to  surprise  it, 
were  asleep  under  the  bank  of  the  river,  at 
the  time  that  the  alarm  was  given.  A  man 
within,  who  had  been  kept  awake  by  the 
toothache,  hearing  the  first  gun,  roused  the 
people  and  secured  the  gate,  just  as  tne  Indians  who  were  awakened  by 
Ihe  same  noise  were  entering.  Finding  themselves  disappointed,  they 
nn  to  Pitinan's  defenceless  house,  and  forced  the  door  at  the  moment  that 
he  had  burst  a  way  through  that  end  of  the  house  which  was  next  to  the 
garrison,  to  which  he  with  his  family,  taking  advantage  of  the  shade  of 
some  trees,  it  being  ^moonlight,  happily  escaped.  Still  defeated,  they 
attacked  the  house  of  John  Davis,  which,  after  some  resistance,  he  surren- 
dered on  terms ;  but  the  terms  were  violated,  and  the  whole  family  either 
killed  or  made  captives.  Thomas  Bickford  preserved  his  house  in  a  sin* 
gular  manner.  It  was  situated  near  the  river,  and  surrounded  vrith  a 
palisade.  Being  alarmed  before  the  enemy  had  reached  the  house,  he 
sent  off  his  family  in  a  boat,  and  then  shutting  his  gate,  betook  himself 
alone  to  the  defence  of  his  fortress.  Despising  alike  the  promises  and 
threats  by  which  the  Indians  would  have  persuaded  him  to  surrender,  he 
kept  up  a  constant  fire  at  them,  changing  his  dress  as  often  as  he  could, 
showing  himself  with  a  different  cap,  hat,  or  coat,  and  sometimes  without 
either,  and  giving  directions  aloud,  as  if  he  had  a  number  of  men  with 
him.  Finding  their  attempt  vain,  the  enemy  withdrew  and  left  him  sole 
master  of  the  house  which  he  had  defended  with  such  admirable  address. 
Smith's,  Bunker's,  and  Davis's  garrisons,  being  seasonably  apprized  of 
the  danger,  were  resolutely  defendedr— one  Indian  was  supposed  to  be 
killed  and  another  wounded  by  a  shot  from  Davis's.  Jones's  garrison  was 
beset  before  day ;  Captain  Jones  hearing  his  dog's  bark,  and  imagining 
wolves  might  be  near,  went  out  to  secure  some  swine  and  returned  unmo- 
losted.  He  then  went  up  into  the  flankart  and  sat  qn  the  wall.  Discerning 
the  flash  of  a  gun,  he  dropped  backward ;  the  ball  entered  the  place  from 
whence  he  had  withdrawn  his  legs.  The  enemy,  from  behind  a  rock, 
keK^t  firing  on  the  house  for  some  time  and  then  quitted  it.  During  these 
tiansactions  the  French  priest  took  possession  of  the  meeting-house,  and 
employed  himself  in  writing  on  the  pulpit  with  chalk,  but  the  house 
reeeired  no  damage. 
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Those  parties  of  the  enemy  who  were  on  the  south  side  of  the  nver, 
haying  completed  their  destructive  work,  collected  in  a  field  adjoining 
Bumham's  garrison,  were  they  insultingly  showed  their  prisoners,  and 
derided  the  people,  thinking  themselves  out  of  reach  of  their  shot.  A 
young  man  from  the  sentry-hox  fired  at  one  who  was  making  some  inde- 
cent signs  of  defiance,  and  wounded  him  in  the  heel.  Both  dtrisions  thea 
met  at  the  fidls,  where  they  had  parted  the  evening  hefore,  and  proceeded 
together  to  Captain  Woodman's  garrison.  The  ground  heing  uneven, 
they  approached  without  danger,  and,  from  hehind  a  hill,  kept  up  a  long 
and  severe  fire  at  the  hats  and  caps  which  the  people  within  held  up  on 
sticks  above  the  walls,  without  any  other  damage  than  galling  the  roof  of 
the  house.  At  length,  apprehending  it  was  time  for  the  people  in  the 
neighbouring  settlements  to  be  collected  in  pursuit  of  them,  they  finally 
^  withdrew ;  having  killed  and  captured  between  ninety  and  a  .hujidred 
persons,  and  burned  about  twenty  houses,  of  which  nve  were  ^garrisons. 
The  main  body  of  them  retreated  over  Winnipiseogee  lake,  where  they 
divided  their  prisoners,  separating  those  in  particular  who  were  most  inti 
mately  connected,  in  which  they  oAen  took  a  pleasure  suited  to  their 
savage  nature. 

Among  these  prisoners  were  Thomas  Drew  and  his  wife,  who  were 
newly  married :  he  was  carried  to  Canada,  where  he  continued  two  years 
and  was  redeemed ;  she  to  Norridgewog,  and  was  gone  four  years,  in  which 
she  endured  every  thiag  but  death.  She  was  delivered  of  a  child  in  the 
winter,  in  the  open  air,  and  in  a  violent  snow-storm ;  being  unable  to 
suckle  her  child,  or  provide  it  any  food,  the  Indians  killed  it.  She  lived 
fourteen  days  on  a  decoction  of  the  bark  of  trees.  Once  they  set  her  to 
draw  a  sled  up  a  river,  against  a  piercing  north-west  wind,  and  left  her. 
She  was  so  overcome  with  the  cold  that  she  grew  sleepy,  laid  down,  and 
was  nearly  dead  when  they  returned :  they  carried  her  senseless  into  a 
wigwam,  and  poured  warm  water  down  her  throat,  which  recovered  her. 
Afler  her  return  to  her  husband,  she  had  fourteen  children ;  they  lived 
together  till  he  was  ninety-three  and  she  eighty-nine  years  of  age ;  they 
died  within  two  days  of  each  other,  and  were  buried  in  one  grave. 

About  forty  of  the  enemy^  under  Toxus^  a  Norridgewog  chief,  resolving 
on  farther  mischief,  went  westward  and  did  execution  as  £ur  as  Grotoiu 
A  smaller  party,  having  crossed  the  river  Pascataqua,  came  to  a  hxa^ 
where  Ursula  Cutts,  widow  of  the  deceased  president,  resided,  who,  ima« 
ginmg  the  enemy  had  done  what  mischief  they  intended  for  that  timei 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  remove  into  town  till  her  hay-making  should  be 
fimshed.  As  she  was  in  the  field  with  her  labourers,  the  enemy  fired  from 
an  ambush  and  killed  her,  with  three  ethers.  Colonel  Richard  Waldron 
and  his  wife,  with  her  infant  son,  (afterwards  secretary,)  had  almost  8hare4 
the  same  fiite ;  they  were  taking  boat  to  go  and  dine  with  this  lady,  when 
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they  were  stopped  by  the  arriyal  of  some  firi^ds 
at  their  hoose ;  while  at  dinner  they  were  in* 
formed  of  her  death.  She  lived  about  two  miiea 
above  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  and  had  laid  out 
1^  her  &rm  with  much  elegance.     The  scalps 

taken  In  this  whole  expedition  were  carri^  to 
Canada  by  Madokawando,  and  presented  to 
Count  Frontenac,  from  whom  he  received  the 
reward  of  his  treacherous  adventure. 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  more  mischief 
by  the  Indians  within  this  province  till  the 
nestt  year,  1695,  when,  in  the  month  of  July,  two  men  were  killed  at 
Exeter.  The  Mowing  year,  1696,  on  the  7th  of  May,  John  Church, 
who  bad  been  taken  and  escaped  from  them  seven  years  before,  was 
killed  and  'scalped  at  Cochecho,  near  his  own  house.  On  the  26th  of 
June,  an  attack  was  made  at  Portsmouth  Pkin,  about  two  miles  from 
the  town.  The  enemy  came  from  York-nubble  to  Sandy-beach  in  canoes, 
which  they  hid  there  among  the  bushes  near  the  shore.  Some  suspi- 
cion was  formed  the  day  before,  by  reason  of  the  cattle  running  out  of 
the  woods  at  Little-harbour ;  but  false  alarms  were  frequent,  and  this  was 
not  much  regarded.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  attack  was  made  on  five 
houses  at  once ;  fourteen  persons  were  killed  on  the  spot,  one  was  scalped 
and  lefl  for  dead,  but  recovered,  and  four  were  taken.  The  enemy  havings 
plundered  the  houses  of  what  they  could*  carry,  set  them  on  fire,  and  made 
a  precipitate  retreat  through  the  great  swamp.  A  ccnnpany  of  militia  under 
Captain  Shackford  and  Lieutenant  Libbey  pursued,  and  discovered  them 
cooking  their  breakfast,  at  a  place  evc^  since  called  Breakfast-hill.  The 
Indians  were  on  the  farther  side,  having  placed  their  captives  between 
themselves  and  the  top  of  the  hill,  that  in  case  of  an  attack  they  might 
first  receive  the  fire.  The  h'eutenant  urged  to  go  round  the  hill,  and  come 
upon  them  below  to  cut  ofi*  their  retreat ;  but  the  captain  fearing  in  that 
case  that  they  would,  according  to  their  custom,  kill  the  prisoners,  rushed, 
upon  them  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  by  which  means  they  retook  the  cap* 
tives  and  plunder,  but  the  Indians,  rolling  down  the  hiD,  escaped  into  the' 
swamp  and  got  to  their  canoes.  Another  party,  under  another  com^ 
mander,  was  then  sent  out  in  shallops  to  intercept  them  as  they  should 
cross  over  to  the  eastward  by  night.  The  captain  ranged  his  boats  in  a 
hnc,  and  ordered  his  men  to  reserve  their  fire  till  he  gave  the  watch 
word.  It  being  a  cahn  night,  the  Indians  were  heard  as  they  advanced; 
but  the  captain  unhappily  giving  the  word  before  they  had  come  within 
gun-shot,  they  tacked  about  to  the  southward,  and  going  round  the  Isles 
of  Shoals,  by  the  favour  of  their  K^  canoes  escaped.  The  wateh*word 
was  Crambo,  which  the  captain  ever  after  bore  as  an  appendage  to  his  title* 
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On  the  26th  day  of  Jnly,  the  people  of  DoTer  were  waylaid  as  they  wen 
leturaing  £rom  the  pubKc  wonhip,  when  three  were  killed,  three  wounded* 
and  three  carried  to  Penobscot,  from  whence  they  soon  found  their  way 
home. 

The  next  year,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1697,  the  town  of  Exetei  was 
remarkaUy  preserved  from  destruction.  A  body  of  the  enemy  had  placed 
themselTes  near  the  town,  intending  to  make  an  assauh  in  the  morning  of 
the  next  day.  A  number  of  women  and  children,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  their  friends,  went  into  the  fields,  without  a  guard,  to  gather  stimw- 
berries.  When  they  were  gone,  some  persons,  to  frighten  them,  fired  an 
alarm ;  which  quickly  spread  through  the  town,  and  brought  the  people 
together  in  arms.  The  indians,  supposing  that  they  were  discovered,  and 
quickened  by  fear,  after  killing  one,  woundmg  another,  and  taking  a 
child,  made  a  hasty  retreat,  and  were  seen  no  more  there.  But  on  the 
4th  day  of  July,  they  waylaid  and  killed  the  worthy  Major  Frost,  at  Kit- 
tery,  to  whom  they  had  owed  revenge  ever  since  the  seizure  of  the  four 
hundred  at  Cochecho,  in  which  he  was  concerned. 

In  the  same  year  an  invasion  of  the  country  was  projected  by  tk^ 
French.  A*  fleet  was  to  sail  from  France  to  Newfoundland,  and  thence  U 
Penobscot,  where,  being  joined  by  an  army  from  Canada,  an  attempt  was 
to  be  made  on  Boston,  and  the  sea-coast  ravaged  from  thence  to  Pksea- 
taqua.  The  plan  was  too  extensive  and  complicated  to  be  executed  in  one 
summer.  The  fleet  came  no  frirther  than  Newfoundland;  when  tlie 
advanced  season  and  scantiness  t>f  provisions  obliged  them  to  give  over 
the  design.  The  people  of  New  England  were  apprized  of  the  danger, 
and  made  the  best  preparations  in  their  power.  They  strengthened  their 
fortifications  on  the  coast,  and  raised  a  body  of  men  to  defend  the  frcmtien 
against  the  Indians,  who  were  expected  to  co-operate  with  the  Fieneh. 
Some  mischief  was  done  by  Inrking^parties  at  the  eastward ;  but  New 
Hampshire  was  unmolested  by  them  during  the  remainder  of  this  and  the 
whole  of  the  following  year. 

After  the  peace  of  Ryswiok,  (1606,)  Count  Frontenac  informed  the 
Indians  that  he  could  not  any  longer  support  them  in  a  war  with  the  £ag- 
'lish,  with  whom  his  nation  was  now  at  peace.  He,  therefore,  advised 
them  to  bury  the  hatchet,  and  restore  their  captives.  Hadng  sufibred 
ronrji  by  fomine,  and  being  divided  in  their  opinimis  about  prosecuting 
fUe  war,  after  a  long  time  they  were  brou^t  to  a  treaty,  (1609,)  at  Caaco» 
where  they  ratified  their  former  engagements ;  acknowledged  subjectioa 
to  the  crown  of  England ;  lamented  their  former  perfidy,  and  promised 
ftiture  peace  and  good  behaviour  in  such  terms  as  the  commissioners  dic« 
tated,  and  with  as  much  sincerity  as  could  be  expected.  At  the  same 
time  they  restored  those  captives  who  were  able  to  travel  from  the  places 
of  their  detenti<m  to  Casco  in  that  un&vourable  season  of  the  year;  giving 
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amilance  tar  the  return  of  the  others  in  the  spring ;  hut  many  of  the 
younger  sort,  hoth  males  and  females,  were  detained ; '  who,  mingling  with 
the  Indians,  contributed  to  a  succession  of  enemies  in  future  wars  against 
their  own  country. 

A  general  view  of  an  Indian  war  will  give  a  just  idea  of  those  distress- 
ing times,  and  be  a  proper  close  to  this  narration. 

The  Indians  were  seldom  or  never  seen  before 
they  did  execution.  They  appeared  not  in  the 
open  field,  nor  gave  proo&  of  a  truly  masculine 
courage ;  but  did  their  exploits  by  surprise,  chielSy 
in  the  morning,  keeping  themselyes  hid  behind 
logs  and  bushes,  near  the  paths  in  the^woods,  oir 
the  fences  contiguous  to  the  doors  of  houses ;  and 
their  lurking-holes  could  be  known  only  by  the 
report  of  th^ir  guns,  which  was,  indeed,  but 
feeble,  as  they  were  sparing  of  ammunition,  and 
as  near  as  possible  to  their  object  before  they 
fired.  They  rarely  assaulted  a  house  unless  they 
knew  there  would  be  but  little  resistance,  and  it 
has  been  afterwards  known '  that  they  hare  lain  in  ambush  for  days 
lG;;«tther,  watching  the  motions  of  the  people  at  their  work,  without  daring 
to  di?x)Ter  themselves.  One  of  their  chiefs,  who  had  got  a  woman's 
ri<Gng>-hood  among  his  plunder,  would  put  it  on,  in  an  evening,  and  walk 
iMo  the  streets  of  Portsmouth,  looking  into  the  windows  of  houses,  and 
listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  people. 

Their  crue^y  was  chiefly  exercised  upcm  children,  and  such  aged, 
infirm,  or  corpulent  persons  as  could  not  bear  the  hardships  of  a  journey 
through  the  wilderness.  If  they  took  a  woman  fistr  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy, their  knives  were  plunged  into  her  bowels.  An  infimt,  when  ii 
beeame  troublesome,  had  its  brains  dashed  out  against  the  next  tree  or 
stone.  ScHuetimes,  to  torment  the  wretched  mother,  they  would  whip  and 
beat  the  child  till  almost  dead,  or  hold  it  under  water  till  its  breath  was 
just  gone,  and  then  throw  it  to  her  to  comfort  and  quiet  it.  If  the  mother 
eoold  not  readily  still  its  weeping,  the  hatchet  was  buried  in  its  skulL  A 
captive,  wearied  with  the  burden  laid  on  his  shoulders,  was  often  sent  to  rest 
in  the  same  way.  If  any  one  proved  refractory,  or  was  known  to  be  instru- 
mental to  the  death  of  an  Indian,  or  related  t6  one  who  had  been  so,  he 
was  tortured  with  a  lingering  punishment,  generally  at  the  stake,  while 
the  other  captives  were  insulted  with  the  sight  of  his  miseries.  Some- 
limes  a  fire  would  be  kindled  and  a  threatening  given  out  against  one  or 
mne,  though  there  was  no  intention  of  sacrificing  them,  only  tn  make 
sport  ^  their  terrors.  Hie  young  Indians  often  signalized  their  cn'elty  in 
Itealuig  captives  inhumanely  out  of  sight  of  the  elder,  and  mhm  i^iquiry 
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tras  made  into  the  matter,  the  insulted  captire  most  either  be  aileni,  or  pjol 
the  best  bee  on  it,  to  prevent  worse  treatment  for  the  future.  If  a  cap- 
tive appear  sad  and  dejected^  he  was  sure  to  meet  with  insult ;  but  if  h^ 
could  sing  and  dance,  and  laugh  with  his  masters,  he  was  caressed  as  a 
Iffother*  They  had  a  strong  aversion  to  negroes,  and  generally  kiHed 
them  when  they  fell  into  their  hands. 

Famine  was  a  common  attendant  on  these  captivities ;  the  Indians,  whea 
they  eatght  any  game,  4evoured  it  all  at  one  sitting,  and  then  girding 
themedvee  round  the  waist,  travelled  without  sustenance  till  chance  threw 
more  in  dieir  way.  The  captives,  unused  to  such  canine  repasts  and 
abstinences,  could  not  support  the  surfeit  of  the  one  nor  the  cravings  of 
the  others  A  change  of  nuisters,  though  it  sometimes  proved  a  relief 
from  misery,  yet  rendered  the  prospect  of  a  return  to  their  home  more 
distant.  If  an  Indian  had  lost  a  relative,  a  prisoner,  bought  for  a  gun,  a 
hatch^  or  a  few  skins,  must  supply  the  place  of  the  deceased,  and  be  the 
fither,  brother,  or  son  of  the  purchaser ;  and  those  who  could  accommo- 
date themselves  to  such  barbarous  adoption,  were  treated  wjth  the  same 
kindness  as  the  persons  in  whose  place  they  were  substituted.  A  sale 
among  the  French  in  Canada  was  the  most  happy  event  to  a  captive, 
especially  if  he  became  a  servant  in  a  family ;  though  sometimes  even 
there  a  prison  was  their  lot,  till  an  opportunity  was  presented  for  their 
redemption ;  while  the  priests  empioyed  every  seducing  art  to  pervert 
ihem  to  the  popish  religion,  and  induce  them  to  abandon  their  country. 
These  circumstances,  joined  with  the  more  obvious  hardships  of  travelling 
half  naked  and  barefoot  through  pathless  deserts,  over  craggy  mountains 
and  deep  swamps,  through  frost,  rain,  and  snow,  exposed  by  day  and 
night  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  in  summer  to  the  venomous 
stings  of  those  numberless  insects  with  which  the  woods  abound;  the 
restless  atudety  of  mind,  the  retrospect  of  past  scenes  of  pleasure,  the 
remembrance  of  distant  friends,  the  bereavements  ejq>erienced  at  the 
beginning  or  during  the  progress  of  the  c^tivity,  and  the  daily  apprehen* 
sion  of  death,  either  by  famine  or  the  savage  enemy ;  these  were  the  hor- 
rors of  an  Indian  captivity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  have  been 
instances  of  justice,  generosity,  and  tenderness,  during  these  wars,  whidi 
would  have  done  honour  to  a  civilized  people.  A  kindness  shown  to  an 
Indian  was  remembered  as  long  as  an  injury,  and  persons  have  had  their 
lives  spared  for  acts  of  humanity  done  to  the  ancestora  of  those  Indians 
into  whose  hands  they  had  fidlen.  They  would  sometimes  **  carry  chil* 
dren  on  their  arms  and  shoulders,  feed  their  prisoners  with  the  best  (tf 
their  provi^non,  and  pinch  themselves  rather  than  their  captives  should 
want  food.^*  '  When  sick  or  wounded  they  would  afibrd  them  proper 
means  (at  their  recovery,  which  they  were  very  well  aUe  to  do  by  their 
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knowledge  of  simples.  In  thus  preserving  the  lives  and  health  of  their 
prisoners,  they,  doubtless,  had  a  view  of  gain.  But  the  roost  remarkably 
&vourable  circumstance  in  an  Indian  captivity,  was  their  decent  behaviour 
to  women.  It  has  never  been  found  that  any  woman  who  fell  into  their 
hands  was  treated  with  the  least  immodesty ;  but  testimonies  to  the  con- 
trary are  very  frequent.  Mary  Rowlandson,  who  was  captured  at  Lan- 
caster, in  1675,  has  this  passage  in  her  narrative:  **I  have  been  in  the 
midst  of  these  roaring  lions  and  savage  bears,  that  feared  neither  Qod  nor 
man,  nor  the  devil,  by  day  and  night,  alone  and  in  company,  sleeping  all 
sorts  together,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  ever  offered  me  the  least  abuse  of 
unchastity  in  word  or  action." 

Elizabeth  Hanson,  who  was  taken  from  Dover,  in  1724,  testifies  in  her 
narrative,  that  *'  the  Indians  are  very  civil  toward  their  captive  women,  not 
offering  any  incivility  by  any  itidecent  carriage." 

William  Fleming,  who  was  taken  in  Pennsylvania,  in  17&5,  says,  the 
Indians  told  Iiim,  *'hc  need  not  be  afraid  of  their  abusing  his  wife,  for  they 
would  not  do  it,  for  fear  of  offending  their  god  (pointing  their  hands 
toward  heaven) ;  for  the  man  that  affironts  his  god  will  surely  be  kiUed 
when  he  g^s  to  war."  He  farther  says,  that  "one  of  them  gave  his  wife 
a  shift  and  petticoat  which  he  had  among  his  plunder,  and  though  he  was 
alone  with  her,  yet  he  turned  his  back,  and  went  to  some  distance  while 
«ke  put  them  on." 

Charlevoix,  in  his  account  of  the  Indians  of  Canada,  says,  "  There  is  no 
example  that  any  have  ever  taken  the  least  ]iheTty  with  the  French 
women,  even  when  they  were  their  prisoners."  Whether  this  negative 
virtue  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  natural  frigidity  of  constitution,  let  philosophers 
inquire :  the  fact  is  certain ;  and  it  was  a  most  happy  circumstance  for  the 
female  captives,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  their  distresses,  they  had  no  reason 
to  fear,  from  a  savage  foe,  the  perpetration  of  a  crime,  which  has  too  fre- 
quently disgraced  not  only  the  personal  but  the  national  character  of  those 
who  make  large  pretences  to  civilization  and  humanity. 


QUXZlff  AXnfJL 


QUEEN  ANNE'S  WAR. 


If— jp^l  HE  war  with  the  French  and  In* 
dians,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne,  is  called  Clueen  Anne's 
War.  It  was  attended  with 
great  sufiering  m  the  colonies. 
The  peace  which  followed  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick  was  but  of 
short  duration,  for  the  seeds  of 
war  were  ready  sown  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  Louis 
had  proclaimed  the  Pretende* 
king  of  England,  and  his  governor,  Yillebon,  had  orders  to  extend  his  pro- 
vince of  Acadia  to  the  river  Kennebec,  though  the  English  court  under- 
stood St.  Croix  to  be  the  boundary  between  their  territories  and  those  of 
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the  FreiMih.  The  fishery  was  interrupted  by  French  men  of  war,  and  by ' 
the  orders  of  YiUebon,  who  suffered  no  English  yesseh  to  fish  on  the  banks 
of  NoTa  Scotia.  A  French  mission  was  established,  and  a  chapel  erected 
at  Norridgewog,  on  the  upper  part  of  Kennebec,  which  served  to  extend 
the  influence  of  the  French  among  the  Indians.  The  governor  of  Cstnada, 
assuming  the  character  (^  their  father  and  protector,  instigated  them  to  pre- 
▼eot  th^  settlement  of  the  English  to  the  east  of  Ktonebec,  and  found  some 
among  them  ready  to  listen  to  his  advice.  The  people  in  those  parts  were 
apprehensive  of  danger  and  meditating  a  removal,  and  those  who  had  enter- 
tained thoughts  of  settling  there  were  restrained. 

Things  were  in  this  posture  when  Dudley  entered  on  his  government. 
He  had  particular  orders  from  England  to  rebuild  the  fort  at  Pemaquid ; 
bat  could  not  prevail  on  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  to  bear  the  expense 
<^  it.  However  he  determined  on  a  visit  to  the  eastern  country,  and  having 
notified  his  intention  to  the  Indians,  took  with  him  a  number  of  gentlemen 
of  both  provinces,  (1703,)  and  held  a  conference  at  Casco  with  delegates 
from  the  tribes  ofNorridgewog,  Penobscot,  Pigwacket,  Penacook,and  Amaris- 
coggin,  who  assured  him  that  **  as  high  as  the  sun  was  above  the  earth, 
80  &r  distant  was  their  design  of  making  the  least  breach  of  the  peace.** 
They  presented  him  a  belt  of  wampum  in  toV  'in  of  their  sincerity,  and  both 
parties  went  to  two  heaps  of  stones  which  had  formerly  been  pitched,  and 
called  the  "  two  brothers,"  where  the  friendship  was  ilq^her  ratified  by 
the  addition  of  other  stones.  They  also  declared,  that  although  the  French 
emissaries  among  them  had  been  endeavouring  to  break  the  union,  yet  it 
vna  **  firm  as  a  mountain,  and  should  continue  as  long  as  the  sun  and 
moon.*'  Notwithstanding  these  fair  appearances,  it  was  observed  that 
when  the  Indians  fired  a  salute,  their  guns  were  charged  with  shot ;  and 
it  was  suspected  that  they  had  then  formed  a  design  to  seize  the  governor 
and  his  attendants,  if  a  party  which  they  expected  from  Canada,  and  which 
arrived  two  or  three  days  afler,  had  come  in  proper  season  to  their  assist- 
ance. However  this  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  space  of  six  weekst 
a  body  of  French  and  Indians,  five  hundred  in  number,  having  divided 
themselves  into  several  parties,  attacked  aU  the  settlements  from  Casco  to 
.  Wells,  and  killed  and  took  one  hundred  and  thirty  people,  burning  and 
destroying  all  before  them.  ^ 

The  next  week,  (August  17th,)  a  party  of  thirty  Indians  under  Captain 
Tom  killed  five  people  at  Hampton  village,  in  New  Hampshire ;  among 
whom  was  a  widow  Mussy,  a  noted  speaker  among  the  Friends,  and  much 
lamented  by  them  ;  they  also  plundered  two  houses,  but  the  people  being 
alarmed,  and  pursuing  them,  they  fled. 

The  country  was  now  in  terror  and  confusion.  The  women  and  childreu 
retired  to  the  garrisons.  The  men  went  armed  to  their  work,  and  posted 
aentisek  in  the  fields.    Troops  of  horse  weie  quartered  at  Portsmouth,  in 
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New  Hampehiie,  «nd  in  the  province  of  Maine.  A  scout  of  three  hundiod 
and  sixty  men  marched  toward  Pigwacket,  and  another  to  08sat>y  Pondt  hoi 
made  no  discoyeries.  Alarms  were  frequent,  and  the  whole  frontier  eeoii- 
try,  from  Deerfield  on  the  west  to  Casco  on  the  east,  was  kept  in  contiiMial 
terror  by  small  parties  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  fall.  Colonel  March,  of  Casco,  made  a  vimt  to  Pigwacket,  where 
he  killed  six  of  the  enemy,  and  took  six  moro ;  this  encouraged  the  govenk- 
ment  to  offer  a  bounty  of  forty  pounds  for  scalps. 

As  the  winter  came  on,  the  frontier  towns  were  ordered  to  provide  a 
large  number  of  snow-shoes ;  and  an  expedition  was  planned  in  New 
Hampshire,  against  the  head-quarters  of  the  Indians.  Major  Winthrop 
Hilton,  and  Captain  John  Gilman,  of  Exeter,  Captain  Chesley,  and  Captain 
Davis,  of  Oyster  river,  marched  with  their  companies  ga  snow-ehoes,  iikU> 
the  woods,  but  returned  without  success.  This  is  called,  in  the  council 
books,  "an  hcmourable  service."  Hilton  received  a  gratuity  of  tweli^ 
pounds,  and  each  of  the  captains  five  pounds. 

With  the  rotum  of  spring,  1704,  there  was  a  return  of  hostilitiea,  for 
notwithstanding  the  posting  a  few  southern  Indians  in  the  garrison  at  Ber- 
wick, the  enemy  appeared  at  Oyster  river,  and  shot  Nathaniel  Medar,  near 
his  own  field,  and  the  next  day  killed  Edward  Taylor,  near  Lamprey 
river,  and  captured  his  wife  and  son.  These  instances  of  mischief  ga^e 
colour  to  a  fiedsc^  alarm  at  Cochecho,  where  it  was  said  they  lay  iq,  wait  for 
Colonel  Waldron,  a  whole  day,  but  missing  him  by  reason  of  his  absence 
from  home,  took  his  servant-maid,  as  she  went  to  a  spring  for  water ;  and 
having  examined  her  as  to  the  state  of  the  garrison,  stunned  her  witli  a 
hatchet,  but  did  not  scalp  her. 

In  May,  Colcmel  Church,  by  Qoveraor 
Dudley's  order,  having  planned  an  expe- 
dition to  the  eastern  Aotef  sailed  frank 
Boston,  with  a  number  of  transports,  (iir- 
nished  with  whale  boats  for  going  np 
rivers.  In  this  way  he  stopped  at  Pb»- 
cataqua,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  bc^y 
of  men  under  Major  Hilton,  who  was  oi 
eminrnf  <-  rv[r.>  t,,  him  m  this  expedition,  which  lasted  the  whole  summer, 
and  in  which  they  destroyed  the  towns  of  Minas  and  Chiegnecto,  and  did 
considerable  damage  to  the  French  and.  Indians,  at  Penobscot  and  Passa- 
maquoddy,  and  even  insulted  Port  Royal.  While  they  were  at  Mount 
Desart,  Church  learned  from  nine  of  his  prisoners,  that  a  body  of  six  hun- 
dred Indians  were  preparing  for  an  attack  on  Casco,  and  the  head  of 
Pascataqua  river,  and  sent  an  express  to  Portsmouth,  which  obliged  the 
people  to  be  vigilant.  No  such  great  force  as  this  appeared,  but  small 
parties  kept  hovering  on  the  outskirts.    At  Oyster  river,  they  wounded 
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l^raiiam  Tasker ;  and  at  Dover,  they  lay  in  ambush  for  the  people,  on 
their  return  from  public  worship,  but  happily  missed  their  aim.  They 
afterwards  mortally  wounded  Mark  Gyles,  at  .that  place,  and  soon  after 
killed  sereral  people  in  a  field  at  Oyster  river,  whose  names  are  not  men- 
tioned* 

In  the  former  wars.  New  Hampshire  had  received  much  assistance  from 
their  brethren  of  Massachusetts ;  but  these  now  remonstrated  to  the  gover- 
nor, that  his  other  province  did  not  bear  their  proportion  of  the  charge  for 
the  common  defence.  The  representatives  of  New  Hampshire  urged,  in 
reply,  the  different  circumstances  of  the  two  provinces,  "  most  of  the 
towns  in  Massachusetts  being  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  and  no 
otherwise  aftected  by  the  war,  than  in  the  payment  of  their  part  of  the 
expense,  wlule  this  province  was  wholly  a  frontier  by  sea  and  land,  and 
in  equal  danger  with  the  county  of  York,  in  which  four  companies  were 
etstioned,  and  the  inhabitants  were  abated  their  proportion  of  the  public 
charges."  They  begged  that  twenty  of  the  friendly  Indians  might  be  sent 
to  scout  on  their  borders,  which  request  the  governor'  complied  with. 

In  the  winter  of  1706,  Colonel  Hinton,  with  two  hundred  and  seventy 
men,  including  the  twenty  Indians,  were  sent  to  Norridgewog,  on  snow-shoes, 
^ey  had  a  favourable  season  for  their  march,  the  snow  being  four  feet 
deep.  When  they  arrived  there,  finding  no  enemy  to  contend  with,  they 
burnt  the  deserted  wigwams,  and  the  chapel.  The  officers  who  went  on 
this  expedition,  complained  that  they  had  only  the  pay  of  private  soldiers. 

The  late  repairs  of  Fort  William  and  Mary,  at  Newcastle,  were  always 
complained  of,  as  burdensome  to  the  people,  and  a  representation  thereof 
oad  been  made  to  the  queen,  who  instructed  Dudley  to  press  the  Assembly 
<if  Massachusetts  to  contribute  to  the  expense ;  as  the  river  belonged 
equally  to  both  provinces.  They  urged  in  excuse,  that  the  fort  was  built 
at  first,  at  the  sole  charge  of  New  Hampshire,  to  whom  it  properly  be- 
longed ;  that  the  whole  expense  of  the  repairs  did  not  amount  to  what 
several  of  their  towns  singly  paid,  towards  the  support  of  the  war  for  one 
year ;  that  all  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  river,  on  both  sides,  paid  a 
duty  toward  maintaining  that  fortress ;  and  that  they  had  been  at  a  great 
expense  in  protecting  the  frontiers  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  parties  who 
were  employed  in  getting  timber  and  masts  for  her  majesty's  service ; 
while  New  Hampshire  had  never  contributed  any  thing  to  the  support  of 
the  garrisons,  forces,  and  guards  by  sea,  which  were  of  equal  benefit  to 
them  as  to  Massachusetts.  One  thing,  which  made  New  Hampshire  more 
in  fttvour  with  the  queen  was,  that  they  had  settled  a  salary  on  her  gover- 
nor, which  the  others  never  could  be  persuaded  to  do.  The  repairs  of  the 
fort,  however,  went  on  without  their  assistance,  under  the  direction  of 
Colonel  Romer ;  and  when  they  were  ccmipleted,  a  petition  was  sent  home 
bt  a  supply  of  cannon,  ammuniticm,  and  stores. 
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The  next  summer  was  chiefly  spent  in  negotiating  an  exchange  of  pn* 
soners ;  and  Dadley  had  the  address  to  protract  the  negotiation*  under  pre- 
tence of  consulting  with  the  other  governments  ahout  a  neutrality  propoeed 
by  tne  governor  of  Canada,  by  which  means  the  frontiers  in  general  wer« 
kept  tolerably  quiet,  although  the  enemy  appeared  once  or  twice  in  the 
town  of  Kittery.  The  line  of  pickets,  which  enclosed  the  town  of  Ports- 
mouth, was  repaired,  and  a  nightly  patrole  estabhshed  on  the  sea-«hore, 
from  Rendezvous  Point,  to  the  'bounds  of  Hampton,  to  prevent  any  sur- 
pnse  by  sea ;  the  coast  being  at  this  time  infested  by  the  enemy's  pri- 
vateers. 

During  this  truce>  the  inhabitants  of  Kingston,  who  had  left  the  plMce, 
were  encouraged  to  petition  for  leave  to  return  to  their  lands ;  which  the 
court  granted,  on  condition  that  they  should  build  a  fort  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  lay  out  a  parsonage,  and  settle  a  minister  within  three  years. 
This  last  condition  was  rendered  impracticable  by  the  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities. 

The  governor  of  Canada  had  encouraged  the  Indians  who  inhabited  the 
borders  of  New  England,  to  remove  to  Canada,  where,  being  incorporated 
with  the  tribe  of  St  Francis,  they  have  ever  since  remained.  By  this 
policy,  they  because  more  firmly  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  French, 
and  were  more  easily  despatched  on  their  bloody  business  to  the  frontiers 
of  New  England,  with  which  they  were  well  acquainted.  Dudley,  who 
was  generally  apprized  of  their  movements,  and  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon 
them,  apprehended  a  rupture  in  the  winter ;  and  gave  orders,  1706,  for  a 
circular  scouting  march,  once  a  month,  round  the  head  of  the  ^wns  from 
Kingston  to  Salmon  Falls ;  but  the  enemy  did  not  appear  till  April ;  when 
a  small  party  of  them  attacked  the  house  of  John  Drew,  at  Oyster  river, 
where  they  killed  eight,  and  wounded  two.  The  garrison  was  near,  but 
not  a  man  in  it :  the  women,  however,  seeing  but  death  before  them,  fired 
.  an  alarm,  and  then  putting  on  hats,  and  loosening  their  hair,  that,  they 
might  appear  like  men,  they  ^red  so  briskly,  that  the  enemy,  appzehend- 
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mg  the  people  were  alamied,  fled  without  burning,  or  eren  phindering  the 
house  which  diey  had  attacked.  John  Wheeler,  meeting  this  party,  and 
mistaking  them  for  friendly  Indians,  unhappily  fell  into  their  hands,  and 
was  kiUed,  with  his  wife  and  two  children.  Four  of  his  sons*  took  refuge 
in  a  cave  by  the  bank  of  the  Little  Bay,  and  though  pursued  by  the  In* 
dians,  escaped  unhurt. 

In  Juty,  Colonel  Schuyler,  from  Albany,  gave  nodce  to  Dudley,  that 
two  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  enemy  were  on  their  march  toward  P^»- 
cataqua,  of  which  he  immediately  informed  the  people,  and  ordered  them 
to  dose  garrison,  and  one-half  of  the  militia  to  be  ready  at  a  minute's 
warning.  The  first  appearance  of  this  body  of  the  enemy  was  at  Dun- 
stable ;  from  whence  they  proceeded  to  Amesbury  and  Kingston,  where 
they  killed  some  cattle.  Hilton,  with  sixty-four  men,  marched  from  Exeter ; 
but  was  obliged  to  return  without  meeting  the  enemy.  The  reasmi^  he 
gave  to  the  council  for  returning  so  soon,  was  the  want  of  provision,  there 
being  none  in  ^readiness  at  the  garrisons,  notwithstanding  a  law  lately 
enacted,  enjoining  every  town  to  have  stores  ready,  and  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  their  captains.  For  the  same  reason  he  had  been  obliged  to  dis- 
continue a  smaU  scout,  which  he  had  for  some  time  kept  up.  Hilton  was 
so  brave  and  active  an  officer,  that  the  enemy  had  marked  him  for  destruc- 
tion ;  and  for  this  purpose,  a  party  of  them  kept  lurking  about  his  house, 
where  they  observed  ten  men  to  go  out  one  morning  with  their  scythes, 
and  lay  aside  their  arms  to  mow ;  they  then  crept  between  the  men  and 
their  guns,  and  suddenly  rushing  on  them,  killed  four,  wounded  one,  and 
took  three ;  two  only  of  the  whole  number  escaped.  They  missed  the 
major  for  this  time,  and  two  of  the  prisoners  escaped ;  but  suffered  much 
in  their  return,  having  nothing  to  subsist  on  for  three  weeks  but  lily  roots 
and  rinds  of  trees.  Ailer  this,  they  killed  William  Pearl,  and  took  Na- 
thaniel Tibbets  at  Dover.  It  was  observed  during  this  war,  that  the  enemy 
did  more  damage  in  small  bodies  than  in  larger,  and  by  scatterinj  along 
the  frontiers,  kept  the  people  in  continual  apprehension  and  alarm ;  and 
so  very  few  of  them  were  taken  prisoners,  that  in  computing  the  expense 
of  the  war,  it  was  judged  that  every  Indian  killed  or  taken,  cost  the  cotm- 
try  a  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  following  winter,  1707,  Hilton  made  another  excursion  to  the  east- 
,ward,  and  a  shaUop  was  sent  to  Casco,  with  stores  and  provisions  for  h» 
party,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  men.  The  winter  being 
mild,  and  the  weather  unsettled,  prevented  their  marching  so  far  as  they 
intended :  cold  dry  weather,  and  deep  snow,  being  most  fevouraUe  to 
winter  expeditions.  However,  they  came  on  an  Indian  track,-«ear  Black 
Point,  and  pursuing  it,  killed  four,  and  took  a  squaw,  who  conducted  them 
>  a  party  of  eighteen,  whom  they  surprised  as  they  lay  asleep  on  a  neck 
of  land,  at  break  of  day,  and  of  whom  they  killed  seventeen,  and  took  the 
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other.  This  was  matter  of  triumph,  considering  the  difficulty  of  finding 
their  haunts.  It  is  asserted,  that  on  the  very  morning  this  afiair  happened, 
it  was  reported,  with  but  little  variation  from  the  truth,  at  Portsmoath, 
though  a^  the  distance  of  sixty  miles. 

When  Church  went  to  Nova  Scotia,  he  tery  earnestly  solicited  leave  to 
make  an  attempt  on  Port  Royal ;  but  Dudley  would  not  consent,  and  the 
reason  he  gave  was,  that  he  had  written  to  the  ministry  in  England,  and 
expected  orders  and  naval  help  to  reduce  the  place.  His  enemies,  how- 
ever, assignee!  another  reason  for  his  refusal ;  which  was,  that  a  clandea- 
tine  tmde  was  carried  on  by  his  conm'vance,  and  to  his  emolument,  with  the 
Frem;h  (here.  This  report  gained  credit,  and  occasioned  a  loud  call  for 
justice.  Those  who  were  directly  concerned  in  the  illegal  traffic,  were 
prosecuted  and  fined ;  and  the  governor  suffered  much  in  his  reputation. 
To  wipe  ofi*  these  aspersions,  he  now  determined  to  make  an  attack  in 
earnest  on  Port  Royal,  even  though  no  assistance  should  come  from  Eng- 
land. It  was  intended  that  an  armament  should  be  sent  to  America,  and 
the  commander  was  appointed ;  but  the  state  of  afiairs  in  Europe  prevent- 
ed their  coming. 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  governor  applied  to  the  assemUies  of  both  his 
provinces,  and  to  the  colonies  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  requesting 
them  to  raise  one  thousand  men  for  the  expedition.  Connecticut  declined ; 
but  the  other  three  raised  the  whole  number,  who  were  disposed  into  two 
regiments,  of  which  Colonel  Wainwright  commanded  the  one,  and  Colonel 
Hilton  the  other.  They  embarked  at  Nantasket,  in  twenty-three  trans- 
ports, furnished  with  whale  boats,  under  convoy  of  the  Deptford  man-of- 
war.  Captain  Stuckley,  and  the  province  galley.  Captain  Southack.  The 
chief  (Command  was  given  to  Colonel  March,  who  had  behaved  well  ia 
several  scouts  and  rencounters  with  tKe  Indians,  but  had  never  been  tried 
in  such  service  as  this.  They  arrived  before  Port  Rojral  in  a  few  dajv, 
and  after  burning  some  houses,  killing  some  cattle  round  the  fort,  and  milk- 
ing some  ineffectual  attempts  to  bombard  it,  a  jealousy  and  disagreement 
among  the  officers,  and  a  misapprehension  of  the  state  of  the  fort  and  gai^ 
risen,  caused  the  army  to  break  up,  and  reimbark  in  a  disorderly  mannw. 
Some  of  the  officers  Went  to  Boston  for  orders,  some  of  the  transports  put 
m  at  Casco ;  a  sloop,  with  Captain  Chesley's  company  of  sixty  men,  ar- 
rived at  Portsmouth :  Chesley  suffered  his  men  to  disperse,  but  ordered 
them  to  return  at  the  beat  of  the  drum :  being  called  to  account  for  this 
conduct,  he  alleged  that  **  general  orders  were  given  at  Port  Royal  for 
every  man  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  home."  The  governor,  highly 
chagrined,  and  very  angry,  sent  orders  (torn  Boston,  that  if  any  more  ves- 
sels arrived,  the  men  should  not  be  permitted  to  come  on  shore  '*on  pain, 
^rf  death."  After  a  while,  he  ordered  Chesley's  company  to  be  collected 
end  reinrbarked,  offering  a  pardon  to  those  who  voluntarily  retomed,  the 
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lest  to  be  severely  punished.  By  the  latter  end  of  July,  they  got  on  hoard* 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  army  returned  to  the  place  pf  action.  At  the 
landing,  an  ambuscade  of  Indians  from  among  the  sedge  on  the  top  of  a 
sea-wall,  greatly  annoyed  the  troops.  Major  Walton,  and  Captain  Ches- 
ley,  being  then  on  shore  with  the  New  Hampshire  companies,  pushed  their 
men  up  the  beach,  flanked  the  enemy,  and,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  put 
them  to  flight.  The  command  was  now  given  to  Wainwright,  and  the 
army  put  under  the  direction  of  three  supervisors ;  but  no  means  could 
inspire  that  union,  firmness,  and  skill  which  were  necessary.  By  the  last 
of  August,  the  whole  afl&ir  was  at  an  end,  and  the  army  returned,  sickly, 
fiuigued,  disheartened,  and  ashamed ;  but  with  no  greater  loss  than  sixteen 
killed,  and  as  many  wounded. 

HILE  this  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion was  in  hand,  the  frontiers 
were  kept  in  continual  alarm. 
Two  ^en  were  taken  from 
Oyster  river,  and  two  more 
killed  as  they  were  driving  a 
team  between  that  place  and 
Dover.  Captain  Sumerby  pur- 
sued with  his  troop,  and.  re- 
covered the  contents  of  the  cart.  Stephen  and  Jacob  Oilman,  brothers, 
were  ambushed  between  Exeter  and  Kingston ;  their  horses  were  killed, 
bat  both  of  them  escaped  to  the  garrison.  Kingston,  being  a  new  planta- 
tion, was  much  exposed,  and  was  this  summer  weakened  by  the  desertion 
of  eight  men.  The  remaining  inhabitants  complained  to  government,  who 
ordered  the  captains  of  Exeter  and  Hampton  to  take  them  up  as  deserters, 
and  oblige  them  to  return  to  the  defence  of  their  settlements,  or  do  duty  at 
the  fort  during  the  governor's  pleasure.  They  were  afterwards  bound 
over  to  the  sessions  for  contempt  of  orders.  The  state  of  the  country  at 
this  time  was  truly  distressing;  a  large  quota  of  their  best  men  were 
abroad,  the  rest  harassed  by  the  enemy  at  home,  obliged  to  continual  duty 
in  garrisons  and  in  scouts,  and  subject  to  severe  discipline  for  neglects. 
They  earned  their  bread  at  the  continual  hazard  of  their  Hves,  never  daring 
to  stir  abroad  unarmed  ;  they  could  till  no  lands  but  what  were  within  call 
of  the  garrisoned  houses  into  which  their  families  were  crowded ;  their 
husbandry,  lumber-trade,  and  fishery,  were  declining,  their  taxes  increasing, 
their  apprehensions  both  from  the  force  of  the  enemy  and  the  failure  of  the 
Port  Royal  expedition  were  exceedingly  dismal,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of 
an  end  to  the  war,  in  which  they  were  now  advanced  to  the  fifth  summer. 
Tct  under  all  these  distresses  and  discouragements,  they  resolutely  kept 
their  ground  and  maintained  their  garrisons — ^not  one  of  which  was  cut  off 
during  the  whole  of  this  war,  within  the  limits  of  New  Hampshire. 
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In  September,  one  man  was  killed  at  Elxeter,  and  two  daya  after  HeBijF 
Elkins  at  Kingston.  But  the  severest  blow  on  the  frontiers  happened  at 
Oyster  rirer,  a  place  which  suffered  more  than  all  the  rest.  A  party  of 
French  Mohawks,  painted  red,  attacked  with  a  hideous  yell  a  company 
who  were  in  the  woods,  some  hewing  timber  and  others  driving  a  team^ 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Chesley,  who  was  just  returned  the  second 
time  from  Poet  Royal.  At  the  first  fire  they  killed  seven,  and  mortally 
wounded  another;  Chesley,  with  the  few  who  were  left,  fired  on  the 
enemy  with  great  vigour,  and  for  some  time  checked  their  ardour ;  but 
being  overpowered,  he  at  length  fell.  He  was  much  lamented,  being  a 
brave  officer.  Three  of  the  scalps  taken  at  this  time  were  soon  after  re- 
covered at  Berwick. 

The  next  year,  1708,  a  large  army  from  Canada  was  destined  agamst 
the  frontiers  of  New  England.  Dudley  received  information  of  it  in  the 
usual  route  from  Albany,  and  immediately  ordered  guards  in  the  most 
exposed  places  of  both  his  provinces.  A  troop  under  Captain  Robert 
Coffin  patroled  from  Kingston  to  Cochecho,  and  scouts  were  kept  out  con- 
tinually. Spy-boats  were  also  kept  out  at  sea  between  Pascataqua  and 
Winter  harbours.  Four  hundred  Massachusetts  soldiers  were  posted  in 
this  province.  The  towns  were  ordered  to  provide  ammunition,  and  all 
things  were  in  as  good  a  state  of  preparation  as  could  be  expected.  At 
length  the  storm  fell  on  Haverhill ;  but  the  enemy's  force  having  been 
diminished  by  various  accidents,  they  proceeded  no  farther,  and  every  part 
of  New  Hampshire  was  quiet.  Hilton  made  another  winter  march  to  Pig*- 
wacket  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  men,  but  made  no  discovery. 

The  next  spring,  1700,  William  Moody,  Samuel  Stevens,  and  two  aona 
of  Jeremy  Gilman,  were  taken  at  Pickpocket-mill  in  Exeter,  and  soon  after 
Bartholomew  Stevenson  was  kiUed  at  Oyster  river.  Colonel  Hilton  and 
Captain  Davis  performed  their  usual  tour  of  duty  in  scouting,  and  the 
people  this  summer  kept  close  in  garrison,  on  a  report  that  two  hundred 
Indians  had  marched  against  them  from  Montreal.  But  the  principal  object 
now  in  view  was  a  desire  of  wiping  off  the  disgrace  of  a  former  year,  by 
an  attempt,  not  on  Port  Royal,  but  on  Canada  itself.  For  this  purpose 
solicitations  had  been  made  in  England  hy  Francis  Nicholson,  Esq.,  who 
had  been  lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia,  and  Captain  Samuel  Vetch*  a 
trader  to  Nova  Scotia,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  French  settfe- 
ments  there,  and  made  a  fiiU  representation  of  the  state  of  things  in  America 
-to  the  British  ministry.  An  expedition  being  determined  upon,  they  cams 
over  early  in  the  spring  with  the  queen's  command  to  the  governors  of  the 
several  provinces  to  raise  men  for  the  service.  Vetch  was  appointed  a 
colonel,  and  Nicholson,  by  nomination  of  the  governor  of  New  York,  and 
consent  of  the  other  govenunents,  was  made  commander-in-chief.  The 
people  o!  New  Hampshire  were  so  much  exhausted,  and  their  men  had 
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b#tB  so  ill  paid  before,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  not  without  the 
dissdution  of  one  Assembly  and  the  caDing  of  another,  that  they  could  raise 
money  to  levy  one  hundred  men,  and  procure  two  transports  for  conyeying 
them.  After  the  utmost  exertions  had  been  made  by  the  seyeral  govern* 
mentt,  and  Nicholson  with  part  of  the  troops  had  marched  to  Wood  creek, 
and  the  rest  with  the  transports  had  lain  at  Nantasket  three  months,  waiting 
for  a  fleet,  news  arrired  that  the  armament  promised  from  Engiajid  was 
direrted  to  anot^ier  quarter.  Upon  which  the  conunander  of  the  frigates 
on  the  Boston  station  refused  to  convoy  the  troops,  the  whole  army  was 
disbanded,  and  the  expense  the  colonies  had  been  at  was  fruitless.  A  con- 
gress of  goremon  and  delegates  from  the  Assemblies  met  late  in  the  year 
at  Rhode  Island,  who  recommended  the  lending  home  agents  to  assist 
Cdonel  Nicholson  in  representing  the  state  of  the  country,  and  soliciting 
an  expedition  against  Canada  the  next  spring.  The  ministry  at  first  seemed 
to  listen  to  this  proposal,  but  afterwards  (1710)  changed  their  minds,  ^d 
resolyed  only  on  the  reduction  of  Port  Royal.  For  this  purpose  Nicholson 
came  over  in  July,  with  five  frigates  and  a  bomb  ketch ;  the  colonies  then  , 
had  to  raise  their  quotas ;  the  New  Hampshire  Assembly  ordered  one  hun- 
dred men,  who  were  got  ready  as  soon  as  possible,  and  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Shadmch  Walton.  The  whole  armament  sailed  from 
Boston,  the  18th  of  September,  and  on  the  24th  arrived  at  the  place.  The 
force  now  being  equal  to  its  reduction,  Subcrease,  the  governor,  waited  only 
the  compliment  of  a  few  shot  and  shells  as  a  decent  pretence  for  a  sur- 
render ;  which  was  completed  on  the  5th  of  October,  and  Vetch  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  place,  which  in  honour  of  the  queen  was  called 
AnnapoUs. 

While  this  expedition  was  in  hand,  and  before  the  appointment  of  the 
cemmanderB,  New  Hampshire  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  Colonel 
Winthrop  Hilton.  This  worthy  officer  being  concerned  in  the  masting 
bosiness,  and  having  several  large  trees  felled  about  fourteen  miles  from 
home,  went  out  with  a  party  to  peel  the  bark,  that  the  wood  might  not  be 
injured  by  worms.  While  engaged  in  this  business  they  were  ambushed 
•  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  at  the  first  fire  killed  Hilton,  with  two  more,  and 
look  two ;  the  rest  being  terrified,  and  their  guns  being  wet,  made  no  c^po- 
aitiont  but  escaped.  The  next  day  one  hundred  men  marched  in  pursuit, 
but  discovered  only  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  dead.  The  enemy,  in  their 
burboions  triumph,  had  struck  their  hatchets  into  the  colonel's  brains,  and 
left  a  lancei  in  his  heart.  He  was  a  gentleman  ^  of  good  temper,  courage,* 
ttid  conduct,  respected  and  lamented  by  all  that  knew  him,"  and  was 
boned  with  the  honours  due  to  his  rank  and  character. 

Flushed  with  this  success,  they  insolently  appeared  in  the  open  road  at 
Exeter,  and  took  four  children  who  were  at  their  play.  They  also  took 
John  Wedgwood^  and  killed  John  Magoon  near  his  brother's  bam,  a  place 
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which  for  three  days  he  had  visited  with  a  melancholy  apprehenmon 
ing  from  a  dream  that  he  should  there  be  murdered* 

The  same  day  that  Hilton  was  killed,  a  company  of  Indians  who  kad 
pretended  friendship,  and  the  year  before  had  been  peaceably  conyeiaoit 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Kingston,  and  seemed  to  be  thirsting  after  the  blood 
of  the  enemy,  came  into  the  town,  and,  ambushing  the  road,  killed  Samuel 
Winslow  and  Samuel  Huntoon ;  they  also  took  Philip  Huntoon  and  Jwob 
Gilman,  and  carried  them  to  Canada,  where,  after  some  time,  they  pur- 
chased their  own  redemption  by  building  a  saw-mill  for  the  govemor  afttr 
the  Englidi  mode. 


HE  last  that  fell  this  summer  ' 
Jacob  Garland,  who  was  killed  al 
Cochecho  on  his  return  from  the 
public  worship.  As  the  winter 
approached.  Colonel  Walton  with 
a  hundred  and  seventy  men  .tra- 
versed the  eastern  shores,  which  the 
Indians  usually  visited  at  this  aea^- 
^'//llflfl^^ '^    "         "?^^  80Ja  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 

clams.  On  an  island  where  the  party  was  encamped,  several  Indians,  de* 
coyed  by  their  smoke,  and  mistaking  them  for  some  of  their  own  tribe, 
came  among  them  and  were  made  prisoners.  One  of  them  was  a  sachem 
of  Norridgewog,  active,  bold,  and  sullen ;  when  he  found  himself  in  the 
hands  of  enemies,  he  ^ould  answer  none  of  their  questions,  and  laughed 
with  scorn  at  their  threatening  him  with  death.  His  wife,  being  an  eye* 
witness  of  the  execution  of  the  threatening,  was  so  intimidated  as  to  make 
the  discoveries  which  the  captors  had  in  vain  desired  of  the  sachem ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  three  were  taken  at  the  place  of  which  she  duf 
formed,  and  two  more  at  Saco  river,  where  also  five  were  killed.  Tnis 
success,  inconsiderable  as  it  may  appear,  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  people, 
and  added  to  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  who  were  daily  diminishing  by  sick- 
ness and  famine. 

In  the  spring  of  1711,  they  renewed  their  ravages  on  the  frontiers  in* 
small  parties.  Thomas  Downs,  John  Church,  and  three  more  were  killed 
at  Cochecho  ;  and  on  a  Sabbath-day  several  of  the  people  there  fell  into  an 
ambush,  as  they  were  returning  from  public  worship  John  Horn  was 
wounded,  and  Humphrey  Foss  was  taken ;  but  by  the  determined  bravery 
of  Lieutenant  Heard,  he  was  recovered  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Walton,  with  two  companies,  marched  to  the  ponds  about  the  fishing  seasoiii 
but  the  Indians  had  withdrawn,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  their  da* 
serted  wigwams. 

Afler  the  reduction  of  Port  Ro3ral,  Nicholson  went  to  England  to  solicit ' 
an  expedition  against  Canada.    The  tory  minister  of  Ctueen  Anne,  to  the 
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tmcpme  of  all  the  Whigs  in  England  and  America,  fell  in  with  the  pro- 
posal ;  and  on  the  8th  of  June,  Nicholson  came  to  Boston  with  orders  for 
the  northern  colonies  to  get  ready  their  quotas  of  men  and  provisicxi,  by  the 
arrival  of  the  fleet  and  army  from  Europe,  which  happened  within  sixteen 
days,  and  while  the  seveial  governors  were  holding  a  consultation  on  the 
subject  of  their  orders.  A  compliance  with  them  in  so  short  a  time  was 
nnpossibie,  yet  every  thing  that  could  be  done  was  done ;  the  nature  of  the 
service  conspiring  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  made  the  governments 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost.  New  Hampshire  raised  one  hundred  men, 
which  was  more  than  they  could  well  spare ;  one-half  of  the  militia  being 
continually  employed  in  guard^g  the  frontiers.  They  also  voted  them 
subsistence  for  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  days,  besides  providing  for  them 
on  shore  before  their  embarkation.  Two  transports  were  taken  up  at  eight 
shillings  per  month  per  ton,  and  artillery  stores  were  issued  from  the  fort. 
The  colony  forces  formed  two  regiments,  under  the  command  of  Vetch  and 
Walton.  The  army  which  came  from  England  were  seven  veteran  regi- 
ments of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  army,  and  a  battaHon  of  marines  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier-general  Hill,  which,  joined  with  the.  New  Eng- 
land troops,  made  a  body  of  about  six  thousand  five  hundred  men,  provided 
w^  a  fine  train  of  artillery.  The  fleet  consisted  of  fifteen  ships  of  war, 
from  eighty  to  thirty-six  guns,  with  forty  transports  and  six  storeships  und^r 
the  command  of  Admiral  Walker :  a  force  fully  equal  to  the  reduction  of 
Quebec. 

Tlie  fleet  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  dOth  of  July ;  and  a  fast  was  ordered 
by  Dudley  to  be  kept  on  the  last  Thursday  of  that,  and  each  succeeding 
month,  till  the  enterprise  should  be  finished.  This  was  ah  imitation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Long  Parliament,  during  the  civil  wars  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury. But  the  sanguine  hopes  of  success  which  had  been  entertained  by 
the  nation  and  the  coldnies  were  all  blasted  in  one  &tal  night :  for  th&  fleet 
having  advanced  ten  leagues  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  night  of 
the  28d  of  August,  the  weather  being  thick  and  dark,  eight  transports  were 
wrecked  on  Egg  Island  near  the  north  shore,  and  a  thousand  people  per- 
idled ;  of  whom  there  was  but  one  man  who  belonged  to  New  England. 
The  next  day  the  fleet  put  back,  and  were  eight  days  beating  down  the 
river  against  an  easterly  wind,  which  would  in  two  days  have  carried  them 
to  Qnebec.  After  collecting  together  at  Spanish  river  in  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  and  holding^a  fruitless  consultation  about  annoying  the  French  at 
Pkcenda,  the  expedition  was  broken  up ;  the  fleet  returned  to  England, 
aad  the  New  England  troops  to  their  homes.  Loud  complaints  and  heavy 
charges  were  made  on  this  occasion;  the  ignorance  of  the  pilots-— the 
obet^nacy  of  the  admiral  the  detention  of  the  fleet  at  Boston— its  kle 
aimal  ther»— the  want  of  seasonable  orders— and  the  secret  mtentions  of 
Om  minklry  were  all  suhjects  of  bitter  altercation ;  but  the  misearriage 
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was  never  regularly  inquired  into,  and  the  disasters  of  th&Toyage  were 
finally  completed  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  admiral's  ship,  with  most  of  Jus 
papers,  and  four  hundred  seamen,  at  Spithead. 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  encouraged  the  Indians  to  harass  the  fron- 
tiers as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit.  In  April,  171%  one  Guniung- 
ham  was  killed  at  Exeter,  Ensign  Tuttle  at  Dover,  and  Jeremy  Crommet 
at  Oyster  river.  On  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  this  stream  the  enemy 
burned  a  saw-mill  with  a  large  quantity  of  boards.  A  scouting  party  who 
went  up  the  river  Merrimac  had  the  good  fortune  to  surprise  and  kill  eight 
Indians,  and  recover  a  considerable  quantity  of  plunder,  without  the  loss 
of  a  man.  The  frontiers  were  well  guarded;  one-half  of  the  militia  did 
duty  at  the  garrisons  and  were  ready  to  march  at  a  minute's  warning ;  a 
scout  of  forty  men  kept  ranging  on  the  heads  of  the  towns,  and  the  like  cait 
was  taken  by  sea :  spy-boats  being  employed  in  coasting  from  Cape  Ned- 
dock  to  the  Great  Boar's-head.  Notwithstanding  this  vigilance,  small 
parties  of  the  enemy  were  frequently  seen.  Stephen  Oilman  and  Ebene- 
zer  Stevens  were  wounded  at  Kingston ;  the  former  wta  taken  and  put  to 
death.  In  July,  an  ambush  was  discovered  at  Dover,  but  the  enemy 
escaped ;  and  while  a  party  was  gone  in  pursuit  of.  them,  two  children  of 
John  Waldron  were  taken,  and  for  want  of  time  to  scalp  them,  their  heads 
were  cut  off.  There  being  no  man  at  that  time  in  Heard's  garziaQn»  a 
woman,  named  Esther  Jones,  mounted  guard,  and  with  a  commondiiig 
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race  called  so  loadly  and  resolutely  aa  made  the  enemy  think  there  was 
help  at  hand,  and  prevented  fiurther  mischief. 

In  autumn,  the  news  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  arrired  in  America ;  and 
en  the  29th  of  Octoher,  the  suspension  of  arms  was  proclaimed  at  Pinrta* 
mouth.  The  Indians,  being  informed  of  this  event,  came  in  with  a  flag  of 
truce  to  Captain  Moody,  at  Casco,  and  desired  a  treaty;  which  the 
goremcw,  with  the  council  of  each  province,  (1718,)  held  at  Portsmouth, 
where  the  chiefs  and  deputies  of  the  several  belligerent  tribes,  by  a  formal 
writHig,  under  hand  and  seal,  acknowledged  their  perfidy,  promised  fide* 
Itfty,  reiMwed  their  allegiance,  submitted  to  the  laws,  and  begged  the 
queen*e  pardon  for  their  former  miscarriages.  The  frequent  repetition  of 
Buch  csigagements,  and  as  frequent  violations  of  them,  had  by  this  time 
much  abated  the  sense  of  obligation  on  the  one  part,  and  of  confidence  on 
the  other.  But  it  being  for  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  be  at  peace,  the 
event  was  pe<^uliarly  welcome. 

To  preserve  the  dependence  of  the. Indians,  and  to  prevent  all  occasions 
of  complaint,  private  traffic  with  th^n  was  forbidden,  and  truck  houses 
established  at  the  public  eipense ;  and  the  next  sunmier,  (1714,)  a  ship 
was  fitted  out  by  both  provinces,  and  sent  to  Quebec,  where  an  exdiange 
of  {Hisoners  veas  efibcted. 

During  the  whole  of  this  long  war.  Usher  behaved  as  a  fiuthful  servant 
of  the  crown ;  frequently  coming  into  the  province  by  Dudley's  direction, 
and  sometimes  residing  in  it  several  months,  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the 
frontiers  and  garrisons,  visiting  them  in  person,  consulting  with  the  ofikers 
of  militia  about  the  proper  methods  of  defence  and  protection,  imd  offering 
his  services  on  all  occasions :  yet  his  austere  and  ungracious  manners,  and 
the  interest  he  had  in  Allen's  claim,  efiectually  prevented  him  from  acquir- 
ing that  popuhrity  which  he  seems  to  have  deserved*  He  was  solicitous 
to  support  the  dignity  of  his  commission ;  but  could  never  prevail  with 
the  Assembly  to  settle  a  salary  upon  him.  The  council  generally  paid 
his  travelling  expenses  by  a  draught  on  the  treasury,  which  never 
amounted  to  more  than  five  pounds  for  each  joUmey,  until  he  came  from 
Besfon  to  proclaim  the  accession  of  King  George ;  when  in  a  fit  of  loyalty 
and  good  humour,  Aey  gave  him  ten  pounds,  which  served  as  a  prece- 
dent for  two  or  three  other  grants.  He  often  compkdned,  and  sometimes 
*m  harsh  and  reproachful  terms,  of  their  neglect;  and  once  told  them  that 
'km  ^Negro  servants  were  much  better  accommodated  in  his  house  than 
the  tpieen's  governor  was  in  the  queen's  fort." 

Dudley  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  more  popular.  Besides  his  attention 
to  the  general  interest  of  the  province  and  his  care  for  its  defence,  he  had 
tfie  particular  merit  of  favouring  the  views  of  those  who  vi^ere  meat 
strongly  opposed  to  Allen's  daim ;  and  they  made  him  amends  by  pro- 
moting in  the  Assembly  addresses  to  the  queen,  defending  hi|  character 
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when  it  was  attacked,  and  preying  for  his  continuance  in  cttice  whet 
petitions  were  presented  for  his  removal.  One  of  these  addresses  was  in 
1706,  and  another  in  1707,  in  hoth  which  they  represent  him  as  a  ^pni- 
dent,  careful,  and  faithful  governor,*'  and  say,  they  ^are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  his  disposal  of  the  people,  and  their  arms,  and  the  puhlic  money." 
Addresses  to.  the  crown  were  very  frequent  during  this  female  reign. 
Scarce  a  year  passed  without  one  or  two ;  they  either  congratulated  her 
majesty  on  her  victories  in  Europe,  or  petitioned  for  arms  and  military 
stores  for  their  defence,  or  for  ships  and  troops  to  go  against  Canada,  or 
represented  their  own  poverty,  or  Pudley*s  merits,  or  thanked  her  majesty 
for  her  care  and  protection,  and  for  inteq>osing  in  the  afiair  of  Allen's  suit 
and  not  suffering  it  to  be  decided  against  them.  A  good  harmony  sub- 
sisted between  the  governor  and  people,  and  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  legislature,  during  the  whole  of  this  administration. 

On  the  accession  of  King  G^eorge,  1716,  a  change  was  expected  in  the 
government,  and  the  AssemUy  did  what  they  could  to  prevent  it,  by  peti- 
tioning the  king  for  Dudley's  continuance.  But  it  being  now  a  time  of 
peace,  and  a  number  of  valuable  officera  who  had  served  with  reputation 
rin  the  late  ware  being  out  of  employ,  interest  was  made  for  their  obtain- 
ing places  of  profit  under  the  crown.  Colonel  Eliseus  Burges,  who  had 
served  under  General  Stanhope,  was,  by  his  recommendation,  commis- 
sioned governor  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire ;  and  by  the  same 
interest  Qeorge  Yaughan,  Esq.,  then  in  London,  was  made  lieutenant* 
governor  of  the  latter  province ;  he  arrived  and  published  his  commiasion 
on  the  18th  of  October.  Usher  had  some  scruples  about  the  validity  of  it, 
as  he  had  formerly  had  ot  Partridge's,  and  wrote  on  the  subject  to  the 
Assembly,  who  had  assured  him  that,  on  inspection,  they  had  found 
Yaughan's  commission  '^strong  and  authentic;"  and  that  his  own  was 
*'null  and  void."  Upon  his  dismission  from  office  he  retired  to  his  eleganl 
seat  at  Medford,  where  he  spent  the  r^t  of  his  days,  and  died  on  the  6th 
of  September,  1726,  in  the  seventy-eighth  jrear  of  his  age. 

Burges  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Assembly,  in  July,  in  which  he  informed 
them  of  his  appointment^  and  of  his  intention  to  sail  for  America,  in  the 
fdllowing  month.  But  Sir  William  Ashurst,  with  Jeremy  Dummer,  the 
Massachusetts  agent,  and  Jonathan  Belcher,  then  in  London,  appiehmid- 
ing  that  he  would  not  be  an  acceptable  person  to  the  people  of  New  Ei^ 
land,  prevailed  with  him,'  for  the  consideration  of  one  thousand  pounds  star* 
ling,  which  Dummer  and  Belcher  generously  advanced,  to  resign  his  com- 
missicm;  and  Colonel  Samuel  Shut  was  appointed  in  his  stead  to  the 
command  of  both  provinces.  He  arrived  in  New  Hampshire,  and  his 
commission  was  published  the  17th  of  October,  1716.  Dudley  being  thus 
supeneded,  retired  to  his  family  seat,  at  Roxbury,  where  he  died  in  172ft 
in  the  seventy-third  year  ot  his  age. 
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TSib  Tirtae  that  had  so  rignaUy 

distii^piished  ths  original  settlers  of 

New  England,  was  now  seen  to  shine 

forth  among  their  descendants  with 

a  lustre  less  dazzling,  but  with  an 

influence   in    some    respects    more 

amiable,  refined,  and  humane,  than 

had    attended  its   original  display. 

One  of  the  causes  that  undoubtedly 

contributed  to  the  restoration  of  har^ 

mony  and  the  revival  of  piety  among 

the  people,  was  the  publication,  about  this  period,  of  various  histories  of 

the  New  England  commonwealth,  written  with  a  spirit  and  fidelity  well 

calculated  to  commend  to  the  minds  of  the  colonists  the  just  results  of  their 

national  experience.    The  subject  was  deeply  interesting,  and,  happily* 

the  treatment  of  it  was  undertaken  by  writers  whose  principal  object  was 

to  render  this  interest  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  piety  and  virtue. 

Though  the  colony  might  be  considered  as  yet  in  its  infiincy,  it  had  passed 

dirough  a  great  variety  of  fortune.    It  had  been  the  adopted  country  of 

many  of  the  most  excellent  men  of  the  age  in  which  it  arose,  and  the 

native  land  of  'others  who  had  inherited  the  character  of  their  ancestonh 

and  transmitted  it  to  their  successors  in  unimpaired  vigour,  and  with  added 
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renown.  The  history  of  man  nerer  exhibited  an  effort  of  more  Tigoroof . 
and  enterprising  virtae  than  the  original  migration  of  the  Puritans  to  thia 
distant  and  desolate  region ;  nor  did  the  annab  of  colonization  as  yet  sup- 
ply more  than  one  other  instance  of  the  foundation  of  a  commonweahht 
and  its  advancement  through  a  period  of  weakness  w^i  danger,  to  strength 
and  security ;  in  which  the  principal  actors  had  left  behind  them  a  repn* 
tation  at  once  so  illustrious  and  unsullied,  with  fewer  memorials  calculated 
to  penrert  the  moral  sense  or  awaken  the  regret  ot  mankind.  The  lebb- 
tion  of  their  achievements  had  a  powerful  tendency  to  excite  hope,  aad 
animate  perseverance;  to  impart  courage  to  the  virtuous,  and  to  fortify 
the  virtue  of  the  brave.  They  could  not,  indeed,  boast,  like  the  founden 
of  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  that  by  a  resolute  profession  of  noA- 
resistance  of  injuries  and  a  faithful  adherence  to  that  profession,  they  had 
so  realized  the  Di'nne  protection  by  an  exclusive  reliance  on  it,  as  to  dia* 
arm  the  ferocity  of  barbarians,  and  conduct  the  establishment  of  theii 
commonwealth  without  violence  and  bloodshed.  But  if  they  were  invtdved 
in  numerous  wars,  it  was  the  singular  and  honourable  characteristic  of 
them  all,  that  they  were  invariably  the  offspring  of  self-defence  against  the 
unprovoked  malignity  of  their  adversaries,  and  that  not  one  of  them  was 
undertaken  from  motives  of  conquest  or  jdunder.  Though  they  considered 
these  wars  as  necessary  and  justifiable,  they  deeply  deplored  them ;  and, 
more  than  once,  the  most  distressing  doubts  were  expressed,  at  the  cbae 
of  their  hostilities,  if  it  were  lawful  for  Christians  to  carry  even  the  rights 
of  self-defence  to  such  &tal  extremity.  They  behaved  to  the  Indian  tribes 
with  as  much  good  &ith  and  justice  as  they  could  have  shown  to  a  powei^ 
ful  and  civilized  people  and  were  incited,  by  their  inferiority,  to  no  other 
acts  than  a  series  of  the  most  magnanimous  and  laudable  endeavours  to 
instruct  their  ignorance,  and  elevate  their  condition.  If  they  fell  short  of 
the  colonists  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  exhibition  of  Christian  meekness, 
they  unquestionably  excelled  them  in  the  extent  and  activity  of  Christian 
labour.  The  Cluakers  succeeded  in  disarming  the  Indians ;  the  Pnrftans 
laboured  to  convert  them.  The  chief,  if  not  the  only  fault,  with  which 
impartial  history  must  ever  reproach  the  conduct  of  these  people,  is  the 
religious  intolerance  thai  they  cherished,  and  the  persecution  which  in 
more  than  one  instance  it  prompted  them  to  inflict.  Happily  for  their  own 
character,  the  provocation  they  received  from  the  objects  of  their  petBeco- 
tion,  tended  strongly  to  extenuate  the  blame ;  and  happily,  no  less,  for  tbe 
legitimate  influence  of  their  character  on  the  minds  of  their  posterity,  the 
fault  itself,  notwithstanding  every  extenuation,  stood  so  manifestly  con* 
trasted  and  inconsistent  with  the  very  principles  with  which  their  own 
fame  was  for  ever  associated,  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  wrker  of  coaunon 
integrity,  not  involved  in  the  immediate  heat  of  controversy,  to  rendw  a 
just  tribute  to  their  excellence,  without  finding  himself  obliged  to  repiobal 
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thm  signal  depaitare  from  it.  The  histories  that  were  now  published 
were  the  composition  of  the  friends,  associates,  and  successors  of  the 
original  colonists^  and  written  with  an  energy  of  just  encomium  that 
elevated  every  man's  ideas  of  his  ancestors  and  his  country,  and  of  the 
duties  which  arose  from  these  natural  or  patriotic  relations,  and  excited 
vniyersally  a  generous  sympathy  with  the  characters  and  sentiments  of  the 
ikthers  of  New  England.'  These  writers,  nevertheless,  were  too  con« 
soientious,  and  too  enlightened,  to  confound  the  virtues  with  the  defects  of 
die  character  they  described ;  and  while  they  dwelt  apologetically  on  the 
eames  by  which  persecution  had  been  provoked,  they  lamented  the 
infirmity  that  (under  any  degree  of  provocation)  had  betrayed  good  men 
into  so  unchristian  an  extremity.  Even  Cotton  Mather,  the  most  encomi- 
astic of  the  historians  of  New  England,  and  who  cherished  very  strong 
pi«judices  against  the  Quakers  and  other  persecuted  sectaries,  has  expressed 
still  stronger  disapprobation  of  the  severities  they  encountered  from  the 
objects  of  his  encomium.  These  representations  could  not  fail  to  produce 
a  bttieficial  efiect  on  the  people  of  New  England.  They  saw  that  the 
glory  of  their  country  was  associated  with  principles  that  could  n^ver 
coalesce  with  or  sanction  intolerance ;  and  that  every  instance  of  persecu* 
tioQ  with  which  their  annals  were  stained,  was  a  dereliption  of  these  prin- 
ciples, and  an  impeachment  of  their  country's  cause.  Inspired  with  the 
wannest  attachment  to  the  memory,  and  the  highest  respect  for  the  virtue 
of  their  ancestors,  they  were  powerfully  reminded,  by  the  errors  into 
which  they  had  fallen,  to  suspect  and  repress  in  themselves  those  infirmi- 
ties from  which  even  virtue  of  so  high  an  order  had  been  found  to  aSbrd 
no  exemption.  From  this  time  the  religious  zeal  of  the  people  of  New 
England  was  no  Icmger  perverted  by  intolerance,  or  disgraced  by  persecn- 
tioa;  and  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  mitigating  enmity,  and  promoting 
kindiiesa  and  indulgence,  derived  a  ireer  scope  from  the  growing  convic- 
tion, that  the  principles  of  the  gospel  were  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
violence  and  severity ;  that,  revealing  to  every  man  his  own  corruptimi 
much  more  clearly  than  that  of  any  other  human  being,  they  were  equally 
adverse  to  confidence  in  himself  and  to  suspicion  of  others ;  and  that  a 
deep  sense  of  entire  dependence  on  Divine  aid  must  ever  be  the  surest 
indication  of  the  acceptance  of  human  purpose,  and  the  efficacy  of  human 
endeavour  to  su])serve  the  Divine  cause«  Cotton  Mather,  who  has  recorded 
the  errors  of  the  first  colonists,  lived  to  witness  the  success  of  his  repre- 
sentations in  the  charity  and  liberality  of  their  descendants. 

New  England,  having  been  colonized  by  men  not  less  eminent  for  learn* 
ing  than  piety,  was  distinguished  at  a  very  early  period  by  the  labours 
of  her  scholars,  and  the  dedication  of  her  literature  to  the  interests  ot 
teligioB.  Tie  theok)gical  works  of  Cotton,  Hooker,  the  Mathers,  and  other 
New  England  divines,  have  always  enjoyed  a  very  high  degree  of 
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esteem  and  popularity,  not  only  in  New  England,  bnt  in  every  Protesttoii 
country  of  Europe.  The  annals  of  the  colony,  and  the  biography  of  ita 
founders  and  their  immediate  successors,  were  written  by  contemporary  his* 
torians  with  a  minuteness  which  was  very  agreeable  and  interesting  to  ihm 
first  generation  of  their  readers,  and  to  which  they  were  prompted,  in  sone 
measure  at  least,  by  the  conviction  they  entertained  that  their  country  hai 
been  honoured  with  the  signal  favour  and  more  especial  guidance  and 
direction  of  Providence.  This  conviction,  while  it  naturally  betrayed 'the 
writera  into  the  fault  of  prolixity,  enforced  by  the  strongest  sanctions  the 
accuracy  and  fidelity  of  their  narrations.  Recording  what  they  ccmsideiedl 
the  peculiar  dealings  of  Grod  with  a  people  peculiarly  his  own,  they  pr^ 
sumed  not  to  disguise  the  infirmities  of  their  countr3rmen ;  nor  did  diey 
desire  to  magnify  the  Divine  grace  in  the  infusion  of  human  virtue,  above 
the  Divine  patience  in  enduring  human  frailty  and  imperfection.  Tlia 
errora  and  failings  of  the  illustrious  men  whose  lives  they  related,  gave 
additional  weight  to  the  impression  which  above  all  they  desired  to  convey* 
that  the  colonization  of  New  England  was  an  extraordinary  work  of  He»* 
ven,  that  the  counsel  and  the  virtue  by  which  it  had  been  carried  on  werirf 
not  of  human  origin,  and  that  the  glory  of  God  had  been  displayed  no  leas 
in  imparting  the  strength  and  wisdom  than^  in  overruling  the  weakness 
and  perveraity  of  the  instruments  which  he  deigned  to  employ.  The  most 
considerable  of  these  historical  works,  and  the  most  ihteresting  performance 
that  the  literature  of  New  England  has  ever  produced,  is  *the  MagnaMm 
Christi  Americana^  or  History  of  New  England,  by  Cotton  Mather.  TIm 
arrangement  of  this  work  is  exceedingly  faulty,  and  its  vast  bulk  will  ever 
continue  to  render  its  exterior  increasingly  repulsive  to  tnoMhi  readeni. 
The  continuity  of  the  narrative  is  frequenfly  broken  by  the  introducticn  of 
long  discburses,  epistles,  and  theological  reflections  and  dissertaticms ;  biogra- 
phy is  intermixed  with  history,  and  events  of  too  triflingor  merely  local  interest 
related  with  intolerable  prolixity.  It  is  not  so  properly  a  single  or  continuous 
historical  narration,  as  a  collection  of  separate  works  illustrative  of  the  vik 
rious  portions  df  New  England  history,  under  the  heads  of  Bemarkabb 
Providences^  Remarkable  Triahf  and  numberless  other  subdivisions.  A 
plentiful  intermixture  of  puns,  anagrams,  and  other  barbarous  conceits* 
exemplifies  a  peculiarity  (the  ofipring,  partly  of  bad  taste,  and  partly  of 
superstition)  that  was  very  prevalent  among  the  prose  writera,  and  espe« 
ciaUy  the  theologians  of  that  age.  Notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  wodt 
wiO  amply  repay  the  labour  of  every  reader.  The  biographical  poitiona 
in  particular  possess  the  highest  excellence,  and  are  superior  in  dignity  and 
interest  to  the  compositions  of  Plutarch.  Cotton  Mather  wlks  the  author  of 
a  great  many  other  works,  many  of  which  have  been  highly  popular  and 
eminently  useful.  One  of  them  beara  the  title  of  Essay 9  to  do  Chodf  and 
contains  a  lively  and  forcible  representation  (conveyed  with  more  than  the 
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gnduir's  usual  brevity)  of  the  opportunities  which  every  rank  and  erery 
fdation  of  life  will  present  to  a  devout  mind,  of  promoting  the  glory  ot 
God  and  the  good  of  mankind.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin,  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  active  and  useful  life,  declared  that  all  the  good  he  had  ever 
done  to  his  country  or  his  fellow-creatures,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  impres- 
noQ  that  had  been  produced  on  his  mind  by  perusing  that  little  work  in 
his  youth. 

•  A  traveller  who  vimted  Boston  in  the  year  1666,  inentions  a  number  of 
bookseilers  there,  who  had  already  made  fortunes  by  their  trade.  The 
learned  and  ingenious  author  of  the  Histo^  of  Printing  in  America  has 
given  a  catalogue  of  the  works  published  by  the  first  New  England  printers 
in  die  seventeenth  century.  Considering  the  circumstances  and  numbers  of 
die  people,  the  catalogue  is  amazingly  copious.  One  df  the  printers  of  that 
age  was  an  Indian,  the  son  of  one  of  the  first  Indian  converts. 

The  education  and  habits  of  the  people  of  New  England  prepared  them 
to  receive  the  full  force  of  those  impressions  which  their  national  literature 
was  calculated  to  produce.  In  no  country  have  the  benefits  of  knowledge 
been  ever  more  highly  prized  or  more  generally  diffused.  Institutions  for 
the  education  of  youth  were  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  first  colonial 
eommunity,  and  were  propagated  with  every  accession  to  the  population  and 
every  extension  of  the  settlements.  Education  was  facilitated  in  this  pro- 
vince by  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  its  colonization  was  conducted.  In 
Biany  other  parts  of  America,  the  planters  dispersed  themselves  over  the 
bee  of  the  country ;  each  residing  oa  his  own  farm,  and  placing  his  house 
in  the  situation  most  conducive  to  his  own  convenience  as  a  planter.  The 
advantages  resulting  from  this  mode  of  inhabitation  were  gained  at  the  ex« 
pense  of  such  dispersion  of  dwellings  as  obstructed  the  erection  of  churches, ' 
and  schools,  and  the  enjoyment  of  social  intercourse.  But  the  colonizadon 
of  New  England  was  conducted  in  a  manner  much  more  favonraUe  to  the 
improvement  of  human  character  and  the  refinement  of  human  manners. 
All  the  origmal  townships  were  settled  in  what  is  termed  the  village  man- 
ner ;  the  inhabitants  having  origindly  planted  themselves  in  small  com- 
munities, from  regard  to  the  ordinances  of  religion  and  the  convenience  of 
education.  Every  town  containing  fifty  householders  was  obliged  by  law 
to  provide  a  schoolmaster  qualified  to  teach  reading  and  writing :  and  every 
town  containing  a  hundred  householders,  to  maintain  a  grammar  schooh 
But  the  generous  ardour  of  the  people  continually  outstripped  the  provisions 
#f  this  hw.  Harvard  College  was  established  in  Massachusetts  but  a  few 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony  was  laid.*  The  other  states,  for 
some  time  after,  were  destitute  of  the  wealth  and  population  necessary  to 


*  This  celebrated  institution  was  founded  in  1636,  and  endowed  by  John  Harvard,  who 
B 1638  bequeathed,  in  hif  will,  all  his  Hbrarj  and  half  hia  fiortune  to  the  ooUego. 
YoLl^-4S  axS 
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support  similar  estaUishments  within  their  own  territories ;  but  they  te 
quently  assessed  themselves  in  the  most  liberal  contributions  for  the  main 
tenancQ  and  enlargement  of  Harrard  College.  The  contributions,  even  al 
a  rery  early  period,  of  Connecticut,  New  Haven,  and  New  HampshirOr 
have  been  particularly  and  deservedly  noted  for  their  liberaUty.  The  dose 
of  the  same  century  was  illustrated  by  the  establishment  of  Yale  College 
in  Connecticut.  So  high  was  the  repute  that  the  province  long  continued- 
to  enjoy  for  the  excellency  and  efficiency  of  its  seminaries  of  education^  that 
many  respectable  persons,  not  only  in  the  other  Ameriom  states,  but  even 
in  Great  Britain,  sent  their  children  ^o  be  educated  in  New  England. 

I  ^    GENERAL  appetite  for  knowledge,  and  a  universal 
*  familiarity  with  letters,  was  thus  maintained  from  the 

beginning  among  the  people  of  this  province.  The 
general  discouragement  of  frivolous  amusements,  and 
of  every  recreation  that  bordered  upon  vice,  tended  to 
devote  their  leisure  hours  to  reading ;  and  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  derived  through  this  avenue  of 
knowledge,  sunk  deeply  into  vigorous  and  undissipated  minds.  The  his- 
torical retrospections  of  ihis  people  were  peculiarly  calculated  to  exercise  a 
favourable  influence  on  their  character  and  turn  of  thinking,  by  awaken- 
ing a  generous  emulation  and  connecting  them  with  a  uniform  and  pro- 
gressive course  of  manly,  patient,  and  successful  virtue. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  pe(^le 
of  New  England,  the  lower  classes  were  not  entirely  exempt  from  some 
of  the  prevalent  tldusions  of  the  age.  In  particular^  the  notion,  then 
generally  received  in  the  parent  state^  of  the  efficacy  of  the  raydl  touch 
for  the  cure  of  the  disorder  called  the  king's  .evil,  appears  to  have«been 
imported  into  New  England,  to  the  great  inconvfmience  of  those  who  were 
so  unhappy  as  to  receive  it.  Belknap  has  transcribed  from  the  records  of 
the  town  of  P(»rtsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  the  petition  of  an  inhabitant 
to  the  court  of  this  province,  in  the  year  1687,  for  assistance  to  undertake 
a  journey  to  England,  that  he  might  be  cured  of  his  disease  by  coming  in 
contact  with  a  king ;  a  circtm[)8tance  which  Heaven  (it  may  be  hoped)  has 
decreed  should  never  be  possible  within  the  confines  of  North  America. 

The  amount  of  the  population  of  New  England  at  this  period  has  been 
very  di&rently  estimated  by  different  writers^  According  to  Sir  WiUiam 
Petty,  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted,  in  the  year  IGOl,  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand.  A  much  lower  computation  is'adopted  by  Neal ; 
and  a  much  higher  by  a  later  historian.  The  population,  it  is  certain*  had 
been  considerably  augmented,  both  by  the  emigrations  of  dissenten  from 
various  of  the  European  states,  and  by  native  propagation  in  circiunstances 
so  favourable  to  increase.  Yet  no  quarter  of  North  America  has  seen  its 
own  population  so  extensiveljr  drained  by  emigration  as  New  Engtaad* 
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wkichf  from  a  rery  early  period  of  its  history,  has  never  ceased  to  send 
swanns  of  hardy*  industrious,  and  educated  men,  to  recruit  and  improve 
ercoy  successiTe  settlement  that  has  offered  its  resources  to  energy  and 
virtue*  The« total  restraint  of  licentious  intercourse;  the  fiicility  of 
aoqoiring  property  and  maintaining  a  iamily ;  the  discouragement  of  idle-i 
neat  and  luxury;  and  the  prevalence  of  industrious  and  frugal  hahita 
among  aU  classes  of  people,  concurred  with  powerful  efficacy  to  render 
mAiriages  both  frequent  and  prolific  in  New  England.  Boston,  the  cental 
of  Massacliusetts,  and  the  largest  city  in  North  Americ;a,  appears  to  have 
contained .  a  population  of  about  ten  thousand  persons  at  the  close  of  this 
century.  In  the  year  1720,  its  inhabitants  amoi^ted  to  twenty  thousand* 
Every  inhabitant  of  the  province  was  required  by  law  to  keep  a  stock  of 
arms  and  ammunition  in  his  house ;  and  all  males  above  sixteen  years  of 
age  were  enrolled  in  the  militia,  which  was  assembled  for  exercise  four 
times  every  year. 

The  whole  territory  of  New  England  was  comprehended  at  this  period 
in  four  jurisdictions,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island.  To  Massachusetts  there  had  been  aimexed  the  settle* 
ments  of  New  Plymouth  and  Maine,  and  to  Connecticut  the  settlement  of 
I^ew  Haven.  The*  territories  of  these  governments  were  divided  into 
constituted  districts  called  townships,  each  of  which  was  represented  by 
one  or  two  deputies  (according  to  the  number  of  the  freeholders)  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  state.  Besides  this  elective  franchise,  the  freeholders  of 
each  township  enjoyed  the  right  of  appointing  the  municipal  officers 
denominated  selectmen,  by  whom  the  local  administration  of  the  township 
was  exercised.  The  qualification  of  a  freeholder  in  Massachusetts  waa 
decbjed  by  its  charter  to  be  an  estate  of  the  value  of  forty  sbiUings  per 
annum,  or  the  possession  of  personal  property  to  the  amount  of  fifty 
pcmnds;  communion  with  the  congregational  churches  having  ceased  .for 
many  years  to  be  requisite  to  the  enjoyment  of  political  privileges.  In 
the  other  states  of  New  England,  the  qualification  was  at  this  period  nearly 
the  same  as  in  Massachusetts*  The  expenses  of  government  had  been 
defrayed  originally  by  temporary  assessments,  to  which  every  man  was 
rated  according  to  the  value  of  his  whole  pn^erty ;  but  since  the  year 
1645,  excises,  imposts,  and  poll-taxes  had  been  in  use.  The  judicial  pro* 
ceedings  in  all  the  provincial  courts  were  conducted  with  great  expeditioni 
cheapness,  and  sin^>licity  of  procedure. 

Massaehusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  the  one  enjoying  a  chartered,  the 
other  an  unchartered  jurisdiction}  were  the  only  two  states  of  New  Eng- 
land in  which  the  superior  officers  of  government  were  appointed  by  the 
erown,  and  from  the  tribunals  of  which  an  appeal  was  admitted  to  the 
king  in  council.  As  New  Hampshire  was  too  inconsiderable  to  support 
the  aubatanoe  as  well  as  ihe  title  of  a  a^arate  establishment,  it  wat  the 
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practice  at  this  period,  and  for  some  time  after,  to  appoint  the  same  per 
son  to  be  governor  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  In  Connec* 
ticut  and  Rhode  Island,  all  the  officers  of  government  (excepting  the 
members  of  the  court  of  admiralty)  were  elected  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  so 
resolutely  was  this  highly-valued  privilege  asserted,  that  when  King  Wil- 
liam appointed  Fletcher,  the  governor  of  New  York,  to  command  the  Con- 
necticut forces,  the  province  refused  to  obey  him.  The  laws  of  these 
states  were  not  subject  to  the  negative,  nor  the  judgments  of  their  tribu- 
nals to  the  review,  of  the  king.  But  the  validity  of  their  laws  was  de- 
clared to  depend  on  a  very  uncertain  criterion ;  a  conformity,  as  close  as 
circumstances  would  admit,  to  the  jurisprudence  of  England.  So  per- 
fectly democratic  were  the  constitutions  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
that  in  neither  of  them  was  the  governor  suffered  to  exercise  a  negative 
on  the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly.  The  spirit  of  liberty  was  not  sup- 
pressed in  Massachusetts  by  the  encroachments  of  royal  prerogative  on  the 
ancient  privileges  of  the  people,  but  was  vigorously  exerted  through  the 
remaining  and  important  organ  of  the  Provincial  Assembly.  All  the 
patronage  that  was  vested  in  the  rojral  governor  was  never  able  to  create 
a  royalist  party  in  this  state.  The  functionaries  whom  he  appointed, 
depended  on.  the  popular  assembly  for  the  emoluments  of  their  offices ; 
9Jti  it  was  not  till  after  many  unsuccessful  efforts,  that  the  British  govern- 
ment were  able  to  free  the  governor  himself  from  the  same  dependence, 
and  to  prevail  with  the  Assembly  to  annex  a  fixed  salary  to  his  office. 
The  people  and  the  popular  authorities  of  Massachusetts  were  always 
ready  to  set  an  example  to  the  other  colonies  of  a  determined  resistance  to 
the  encroachments  of  royal  prerogative. 

N  all  the  colonies,  and  especially  in  the  New  England 
states,  there  existed,  at  this  period,  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards,  a  mixture  of  very  opposite  sentiments 
towards  Great  Britain.  As  the  posterity  of  English- 
men, the  colonists  cherished  a  strong  attachment  to 
a  land  which  they  habitually  termed  the  Mother  Coun- 
tn/t  or  Homey  and  to  a  people  whom,  though  contem- 
poraries with  themselves,  they  regarded  as  occupying 
an  ancestral  relation  to  them.  As  Americans,  their  liberty  and  happiness, 
and  even  their  national  existence,  were  associated  with  escape  from  royal 
persecution  in  Britain ;  and  the  jealous  and  unfriendly  sentiments  engen 
dered  by  this  consideration  were  preserved  more  particularly  in  Massachu- 
setts by  the  privation  of  the  privileges  which  had  originally  belonged  to  it, 
and  which  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  were  still  permitted  to  enjoy, 
and  maintained  in  every  one  of  the  states  by  the  oppressive  commercial 
policy  which  Qreat  Britain  pursued  towards  them,  and  of  which  their 
ncreasing  resources  rendered  them  increasii^ly  sensible  and  propoitioQ* 
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aDj  impadenU  The  kjr&lty  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  was  no  way 
promoted  hy  the  piesenration  of  their  ancient  charters— an  adtantage 
which  they  well  knew  had  been  conceded  to  them  by  the  Britiah  gorem- 
ment  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and  of  which  numerous  attempts  to 
direst  them  by  act  of  parliament  were  made  by  King  William  and  his 
immediate  successors.  Even  the  new  charter  of  Manachusetts  was  not 
exempted  from  such  attacks ;  and  the  defensive  spirit  that  was  thus  excited 
and  kept  alire  by  the  aggressive  policy  of  Britain,  contributed,  no  doubt, 
to  influence,  in  a  ipaterial  degree,  the  future  destinies  of  America. 

In  return  for  the  articles  which  they  required  from  Europe,  and  of 
which  the  English  merchants  monopolized  the  supply,  the  inhabitants  of 
New  England  had  no  staple  commodity  which  might  not  be  obtained 
cheaper  in  Europe  by  their  customers.  They  possessed,  indeed,  good 
mines  of  iron  and  copper,  which  might  hare  been  wrought  with  advan- 
tage ;  but  they  were  restrained  by  the  English  legiskture  from  manuiac* 
turing  these  metals  either  for  home  consumpti<m  or  foreign  exportation. 
The  principal  commodities  exported  from  New  England  were  the  produce 
and  refuse  of  their  forests,  or,  as  it  was  commonly  termed,  lumber,  and  the 
produce  of  their  cod-fishery.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century* 
the  annual  imports  into  the  provinces  from  England  were  estimated,  by 
Neal,  at  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  exports  by  the  English  mer« 
chants  consisted  of  a  hundred  thousand  quintak  (the  quintal  weighing  a 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds)  of  dried  cod-fish,  which  were  sold  in  Europe 
for  eighty  thousand  pounds,  and  of  three  thousand  tons  of  naval  stores. 
To  the  other  American  plantations.  New  England  sent  lumber,  fish,  and 
other  provisions,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  annually.  An 
extensive  manufacture  of  linen  cloth  was  established  about  this  time  in  the 
province :  this  was  an  advantage  for  which  New  England  was  indebted  to 
the  migration  of  many  thousands  of  Irish  Presbyterians  to  her  shores,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Ship-building  was  frmn  an 
early  period  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  at  Boston  and  other  sea- 
port towns.  It  was  the  practice  of  some  merchants  to  freight  their  vessels 
as  they  built  them,  with  cargoeai  of  colonial  produce,  and  to  sell  the  ves- 
sels in  the  same  ports  in  which  the  cargoes  were  disposed  of.  A  great 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  other  colonies  was  conducted  by  the  shipping  of 
New  England.  At  this  period,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  specie  was 
so  scarce  in  the  province,  that  paper  money  formed  almost  exclusively  the 
circulating  medium  in  use  amcmg  the  inhabitants.  Bills,  or  notes,  were 
circulated  for  sums  as  low  as  half  a  crown. 

The  soil  of  a  great  part  of  the  district  of  Maine  was  erroneously  sup- 
posed, by  its  firat  European  cokmists,  to  be  unfiivouraUe  to  agriculture,  and 
incapable  of  yielding  a  sujfficient  supply  of  bread  to  its  inhabitants.  This 
jiation  produced  the  deficiency  which  it  presupposed ;  and,  injurious  as  it 
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was  to  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  the  inhahitants,  it  preirailed  eren  till 
the  period  of  the  American  revolution.  Prior  to  that  event,  the  inhabitants 
traded  almost  exclnsively  in  lumber,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  bread  thejr 
consumed  was  imported  from  the  middle  colonies.  All  the  states  of  New 
England  were  long  infested  with  wolves ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  seran- 
teenth  century,  laws  were  still  enacted  by  the  New  England  asaemUieB 
ofiering  bounties  for  the  destruction  of  these  animals. 

XCEPT  in  Rhode  Island,  the  doctrine  and  finm 
of  the  congregational  church  t^at  was  estaUislied 
by  the  first  colonists  prevailed  generally  in  the 
New  England  states.  Every  township  was  re- 
quired by  law  to  choose  a  minister,  and  to  fix  his 
salary  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  parties;  in 
default  of  which  a  salary  proportioned  to  the 
ability  of  the  township  was  decreed  to  him  by 
the  justices  of  the  peace.  In  case,  of  the  negkot 
of  any  township  to  appoint  a  minister  within  the  period  prescribed  by  the 
law,  the  right  of  appointment  for  the  occasion  devolved  to  the  court  of 
quarter  sessions.  By  a  special  custom  of  the  town  of  Boston,  the  sakiies 
of  its  ministers  were  derived  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their 
respective  congregations,  collected  every  Sunday  on  their  assembling  lor 
divine  service ;  and  it  was  remarked,  that  none  of  the  ministers  of  New 
England  were  so  liberally  provided  for  as  those  whose  emoluments,  un- 
aided by  legal  provision,  thus  represented  the  success  of  their  labours  and 
the  attachment  c^  conscientiousness  of  their  people.  In  Rhode  Island 
there  was  no  legal  provision  for  the  observance  of  divine  worship,  or  the 
maintenance  of  religious  institutions.  This  colony  was  peopled  by  a  mijoed 
multitude  of  sectarians,  who,  having  separated  themselves  from  Christian 
societies  in  other  places,  had  continued  in  a  broken  and  disunited  state  in 
their  present  habitation.  In  their  political  capacity,  they  admitted  tm- 
bounded  Hberty  of  conscience,  and  disavowed  all  connection  between  church 
and  state.  In  their  Christian  relations,  they  made  no  account  of  the  virtue 
of  mutual  forbearance,  and  absolutely  disowned  the  duty  of  submitting  to 
one  another  on  any  point,  whetner  essential  or  circumstantial.  Few  of 
them  held  regular  assemblies  for  public  worehip ;  still  fewer  appear  to 
have  had  stated  places  for  such  assemblage ;  and  an  avenion  to  every  thiBg 
that  savoured  of  reUrami  or  formoHty  prevailed  among  them  aU.  Not- 
withs^nding  the  unlimited  toleration  that  was  professedly  established  in 
this  settlement,  it  appears  that  the  government,  in  the  year  164&,  passed 
an  ordinanoe  to  outlaw  Ctuakers,  and  confiscate  their  estates,  because  they 
would  not  bear  arms.  But  the  people,  in  general,  resisted  this  regulation, 
and  would  not  sufier  it  to  be  carried  into  efbct.  Cotton  Mather  dedaias, 
that,  in  16^,  ^  Rhode  Island  colony  was  a  coUuvies  of  AatinonlBas,  FW- 
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VMditIs,  Anabaptistty  Antisabbatarianq,  Arminians,  Sodnians,  Cluaken. 
Banters,  and  erery  thing  but  Roman  Catholics,  and  true  Chnstians ;  bona 
ierrmt  mala  gtM.^*  In  the  town  of  Providence,  which  was  mcluded  in  this 
odony,  and  was  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  those  schismatics  who  had 
•eeompanied  Roger  Williams  and  Mrs  Hntchinson,  in  theif  exile  from 
Massachusetts,  the  arersion  to  all  establishments,  and  every  sort  of  subor- 
'tlination,  was  carried  to  such  an  extreme  that,  at  this  period,  the  inhabitants 
And  neither  maigistrates  nor  ministers  amcmg  them«  They  entertained  an 
uivincible  aveision  to  all  rates  and  taxes,  as  the  inventions  of  men  to  sup- 
port fdrelingiy  by  which  opprobrious  term  they  designated  all  magistrates 
and  ministers  who  refused  to  serve  them  for  nothing.  Yet  they  lived  in 
great  amity  with  their  neighbours,  and,  though  every  man  did  whatever 
seemed  right  in  his  own  ey^s,  it  was  rarely  that  any  crime  was  committed 
among  them ;  ''  which  may  be  attributed,"  says  the  historian  from  whom 
this  testimony  is  derived,  "  to  their  great  veneration  for  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, which  they  all  read,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest."  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  as  they  were  the  most  considerable  of  the  New  England 
states,  in- respect  of  wealth  and  population,  so  were  they  the  most  distin- 
guished for  piety,  morality,  and  the  cultivation  and  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  were  a  hundred  religious 
assemblies  in  Massachusetts,  exclusive  of  the  numerous  congregations  of 
Christian  Indians.  The  censorial  discipline  exercised  by  those  societies 
over  their  members,  was  eminently  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  good 
morals ;  and  the  efficacy  of  this  and  of  every  other  incitement  to  virtue 
waa  enhanced  by  the  thinly  peopled  state  of  the  country,  where  none 
cottld  scieen  his  character  or  pursuits  from  the  observation  of  the  public  eye. 
^ERHAPS  no  country  in  the  world  was  ever 
more  distinguished  than  New  England  was  at 
this  time  for  the  general  prevalence  of  those  sen- 
timents and  habits  that  render  communities  respectable 
and  happy.  Sobriety  and  industry  pervaded  all  classes 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  laws  against  immoralities  of 
every  description  were  remarkably  strict,  and  not  less 
strictly  executed ;  and,  being  cordially  supported  by  puUic  opinion,  they 
were  able  to  render  every  vicious  and  profligate  excess  equally  dangeisus 
and  infamous  to  the  perpetrator.  We  are  assured  by  a  resectable  writer, 
that  at  this  period  there  was  not  a  smgle  beggar  in  the  whole  province. 
Labour  was  so  valuable,  land  so  cheap,  and  the  elective  franchise  so  exten- 
nve,  that  every  industrious  man  might  acquire  a  stake  in  the  soil,  and  a 
voice  in  the  civil  administration  of  his  country.  The  general  d^Rision  of ^ 
alucation  caused  the  national  advantages  which  were  thus  vigorous^  im- 
fnfwedt  to  be  justly  appreciated ;  and  an  ardent  and  enlightened  patriotism 
knit  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  each  other,  and  to  their  country. 
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The  state  of  society  in  New  England,  tlie  circmnatancea  and  haUta  of 
tbe  people,  tended  tb  form,  among  their  leading  m^,  a  character,  mourn 
useful  than  brilliant  ^— not  (as  some  have  imagined)  to  discourage  taknt, 
but  to  repress  its  vain  display,  and  train  it  to  its  legitimate  and  respectaUe 
end,  of  giving  efficacy  to  wisdom  and  yirtue.  Tet  this  state  of  socielj 
was  by  no  means  inconsistent  either  with  refinement  of  manners  or  with 
innocent  hilarity.  Lord  Bellamont  was  agreeably  surprised  with  the  grace- 
fttl  and  courteous  demeanour  of  the  gentlemen  and  clergy  of  ConneoticBty 
and  confessed  that  he  found  the  aspect  and  address  that  were  thought  pe- 
culiar to  nobility,  in  a  land  where  this  aristocratical  distinction  was  un- 
known. From  Dunton*s  accpunt  of  his  residence  in  Boston,  in  1686»  it 
appears  that  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  were,  at  that  time,  distin- 
guished in  a  yery  high  degree,  by  the  cheerfulness  of  their  manners,  their 
hospitality,  and  a  courtesy  the  more  estimable  that  it  was  indicatire  of  reel 
benevolence. 

In  the  historical  and  statistical  accounts  of  the  various  states,  we  conti- 
nually meet  with  instances  of  the  beneficial  influence  exercised  by  superior 
minds,  on  the  virtue,  industry,  and  happiness  of  particular  districts  and 
communities.  In  no  country  has  the  ascendency  of  talent  been  greater,  or 
more  advantageously  exerted.  The  dangers  of  Indian  invasion  were  en- 
countered and  repelled ;  the  dejection  and  timidity,  produced  by  them, 
overcome ;  the  feuds  and  contentions  arising  among  settlers  of  various 
countries,  habits,  and  opinions,  composed ;  the  temptations  to  slothful  aed 
degenerate  modes  of  living,  resisted  ;  the  self-denial  requisite  to  the  endow* 
ment  of  institutions  for  preaching  the  gospel,  and  the  education  of  youth, 
resolutely  practised.  In  founding  and  conducting  to  maturity  the  settle- 
ments that,  from  time  to  time,  extended  themselves  over  the  surfiu^e  of  the 
province,  men  of  talent  and  virtue  enjoyed  a  noble  and  arduous  sphere  of 
emplo3rment.  They  taught  by  action  and  example.  They  distinguished 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  excelling  them  in  their  ordinary 
pursuits,  and  thinking  better  than  they  on  the  ordinary  subjects  of  reflec* 
tion  and  consideration.  The  impression  they  produced,  if  circumscribed 
in  its  limits,  was  intense  in  its  efficacy:  the  fame  they  achieved,  if  neither 
noisy  nor  glaring,  was  lasting  and  refined.  They  propagated  their  own 
moral  likeness  around  them,  and  rendered  their  wisdom  and  spirit  unmor- 
tal,  by  engrafUng  their  own  character  on  the  minds  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
Mankind  are  more  apt  to  copy  characters  than  to  practise  precepts ;  and 
virtue  is  much  more  efilectually  recommended  to  their  imitation  and  esteem 
by  the  life  of  zeal  than  by  the  weight  of  argument.  Let  the  rotaries  of 
Fame  remember,  that  if  a  life  thus  spent  circumscribe  the  difl!usion  of  the 
patriot's  name,  it  seems  to  enlarge  his  very  being,  and  extend  it  to  distant 
generations;  and  that  if  posthumous  fiime  be  any  thing  more  than  a  splendid 
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iHd«oe»  it  18  snca  distincdon  as  tins,  from  which  the  surest  and  most  lastiDg 
alJBfnrtion  will  be  derived. 

The  esteem  of  the  commum'ty  was  considered  so  yaloable  a  part  of  the 
emohiments  of  office,  that  the  salaries  of  all  public  officers,  except  those 
wiio  were  appointed  by  the  crown,  were,  if  not  scanty,  yet  exceedingly 
moderate.  In  Connecticut,  it  was  remarked,  that  the  whole  annual  ex- 
penses of  its  public  institutions  (about  eight  hundred  pounds)  did  not 
amoont  to  the  salary  of  a  royal  governor.  The  slender  emoluments  of 
public  offices,  and  the  tenure  of  popular  pleasure  by  which  they  were  held^ 
tended  very  much  to  exempt  the  offices  from  the  pretensions  of  unworthy 
cuididates,  and  the  officers  from  calumny  and  envy.  Virtue  and  ability 
were  fiurly  appreciated ;  and  we  frequently  find  the  same  men  re-elected 
for  a  kmg  series  of  years  to  the  same  offices,  and  on  some  occasions  sue* 
ceeded  by  their  sons,  where  inheritance  of  merit  reconmiended  inheritance 
of  place.  In  more  than  one  of  the  settlements,  the  first  codes  of  law  were 
the  compositions  of  single  persons ;  the  people  desiring  an  eminent  leader 
to  ccmpose  for  them  a  body  of  law,  and  then  legislating  unanimously  in 
conformity  with  his  suggestions. 

The  most  lasting,  if  not  the  most  serious  evil  with  which  New  England 
has  been  afflicted,  was  the  institution  of  slavery,  which  continued  for  some- 
time to  pollute  all  its  provinces.  The  practice,  as  we  have  seen,  originated 
in  the  supposed  necessity  created  by  the  Indian  hostilities ;  but,  once  intro- 
duced, it  was  fatally  calculated  to  perpetuate  itself^  and  to  derive  accessions 
from  various  other  sources.  For  some  time,  indeed,  this  was  successfully 
resisted;  and  instances  have  been  recorded  of  judicial  interposition  to 
reatnin  the  evil  within  its  original  limits.  In  the  year  1645,  a  negro 
finttdulently  brought  from  Africa,  and  enslaved  within  the  New  England 
territory,  was  liberated  and  sent  home  by  the  general  court.  There 
was  never  any  law  expressly  authorizing  slavery  ;•  and  such  was  the 
iafluence  of  religious  and  moral  feeling  in  New  England,  that,  even 
while  there  was  no  law  prohiUting  its  continuance,  it  was  never  able 
to  prevail  to  any  considerable  extent.  In  the  year  1704,  the  AssemUy 
of  Massachusetts  imposed  a  duty  of  four  pounds  on  every  negro  imported 
into  the  province ;  and  eight  yean  afier,  passed  an  act  prohibiting  the 
impoitation  of  any  more  Indian  servants  or  iJaves.  In  Massachusetts, 
the  slaves  never  exceeded  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  whole  population ;  in 
Connecticut  and  Bhode  Island,  when  slaves  were  most  numerous,  (in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,)  the  proportion  was  neariy  the  same ; 
and  in  the  territory  that  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Vermont,  when 
the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  nearly  nine  tboassnd,  there  were 
only  sixteen  perscms  in  a  state  of  slavery.  The  cruelties  and  vices  that 
davezj  tends  to  engender,  were  repressed  at  once  by  diis  great  preponde- 
nmce  of  the  sound  over  the  unhealthy  part  of  the  body  politic,  and  by  the 
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circuniBtances  to  which  this  preponderance  was  owing.  The  majoritj  of 
the  inhabitants  were  decidedly  hostile  to  slavery ;  and  nomerons  remoB* 
Btrances  were  addressed  to  the  British  goyemment  agamst  the  encourage- 
ment she  afforded  to  it  by  maintaining  the  slave  trade.  When  America 
effected  her  independence,  the  New  England  states  (with  the  single  excep- 
tion  of  New  Hampshire)  adopted  measures  which,  in  the  course  of  a  fisw 
years,  abolished  every  trace  of  this  vile  institution.  In  New  Hampshire, 
it  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  preposterous  regard  for  liberty,  and  the 
sacredneA  of  existing  possessions,  than  a  predilection  for  slavery,  tfaal 
prevented  this  practice  from  being  formally  abolished  by  the  principles  hf 
which  it  has  been  essentially  modified  and  substantially  condemned. 


•  •    ^'   -   •  i 
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NEW  YORK  UNDER  THE  DUTCH. 


'ENRY  HUDSON,  an  Englishman,  in  the  year  1606, 
under  a  commission  from  James  I.,  discovered  Long 
Island,  New  York,  and  the  river  which  still  bears 
his  name ;  and  afterwards  sold  the  country,  or  rather 
his  right,  to  the  Dutch,  whose  writers  contend  that 
Hudson  was  sent  out  by  the  East  India  Company 
in  1609,  to  discoTer  a  north-west  passage  to  China ; 
and  that  having  first  discovered  Delaware  bay,  he  came  hither,  and  pene- 
tmted  up  Hudson's  river,  as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  forty-three 
degrees.  It  ia  said,  however,  that  there  was  a  sale,  and  that  the  English 
objected  to  it,  though  they  for  some  time  neglected  to  oppose  the  Dutch 
settlement  of  the  country.* 

in  1610,  Hudson  sailed  again  from  Holland  to  that  country,  called  by 
tlie  Dutch  New  Netherland;   and  four  vears  after,  the  states-genena 
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granted  a  patent  to  sundry  merchants,  for  an  exclusive  trade  on  the  Noith 
River,  who,  in  1614,  huilt  a  fort  on  the  west  side,  near  Albany,  which  was 
first  commanded  by  Henry  Chnstiaens.  Captain  Argal  was  sent  out  by 
Sir  Thomas  Dale,  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  the  same  year,  to  dispoasen 
the  French  of  the  two  towns  of  Port  Royal  and  St.  Croix,  lying  on  emcL 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  Acadia,  then  claimed  as  part  of  Yirgini 
In  his  return  he  visited  the  Dutch  on  Hudson's  river,  who,  being  una  ie 
to  resist  him,  prudently  submitted  for  the  present  to  the  king  of  Englan 
and  under  him  to  the  governor  of  Virginia.  The  very  next  year,  they 
erected  a  fort  on  the  south-west  point  of  the  island  Manhattans,  and  two 
others  ia  16S3;  one  called  Good  Hope,  on  Connecticut  river,  and  the 
other  Nassau,  on  the  east  side  of  Delaware  bay.  The  author  of  the 
account  of  New  Netherland  asserts,  that  the  Dutch  purchased  the  lands 
on  both  sides  of  that  river  in  1632,  before  the  Engb'sh  were  settled  in 
those  parts ;  and  that  they  discovered  a  little  fresh  river,  farther  to  the 
east,  called  Varsche  Riviertie,  to  distinguish  it  from  >Coimecticut  river, 
known  among  them  by  the  name  of  Varsche  Rivier,  which  Vanderdonk 
also  claims  for  the  Dutch. 

Determined  upon  the  settlement  of  a  colony,  the  stated-general  made  a 
grant  of  the  country,  in  1621,  to  the  West  India  Company.  Wouter  Van 
Twiller  arrived  at  Fort  Amsterdam,  now  New  York,  and  took  upon  him- 
self the  govenmient  in  June,  1629.  His  style,  in  the  patents  granted  by 
him,  was  thus : — ^**  We,  director  and  council,  residing  in  New  Netherland 
on  the  island  Manhattans,  under  the  government  of  their  high  mightinesses, 
the  lords  States-Greneral  of  the  United  Netherlands,  and  the  privileged 
West  India  Company,  &c."  In  his  time  the  New  England  planters 
extended  their  possessions  westward  as  far  as  Connecticut  river.  Jacob 
Van  Curlet,  the  commissary  there,  protested  against  it ;  and  in  the  second 
year  of  the  succeeding  administration,  under  William  KieA,  who  appears 
first  in  1638,  a  prohibition  was  issued,  forbidding  the  English  trade  at  Foit 
Gk>od  Hope ;  and  shortly  after,  on  complaint  of  the  insolence  of  the  Eng^ 
lish,  an  order  of  council  was  made  for  sending  more  forces  there,  to  main- 
tain the  Dutch  territories.  Dr.  Mather  confesses  that  the  New  Eng^d 
men  first  formed  their  design  of  settling  Connecticut  river  in  1685,  before 
which  time  they  esteemed  that  griver  at  least  one  hundred  miles  from  any 
English  settlement ;  and  that  they  first  seated  themselves  there  in  1636, 
at  Hartford,  near  Fort  Good  Hope,  at  Weathersfield,  Windsor,  and  Springs 
field.  Four  years  after,  they  seized  the  Dutch  garrison,  and  drove  theoi 
from  the  banks  of  the  river,  having  first  settled  New  Haven  in  1688» 
regardless  of  Kiefl's  protest  against  it. 

The  extent  of  New  Netherland  was  to  Delaware,  then  called  South 
River,  and  beyond  it ;  for  in  the  Dutch  records  there  is. a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  William  Kiefl,  May  6, 1638,  directed  to  Peter  Minoit,  who 
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hf  the  tenor  of  it,  to  be  the  Swedish  governor  of  New  Sweden ;  asserting, 
^  that  the  whole  south  river  of  New  Netherland  had  been  in  the  Dutch 
poeaesaion  many  years  above  and  below,  beset  with  forts,  and  sealed  with 
tkeir  blood.!'  Which  Kieft  adds,  ''has  happened  even  during  yout 
administration  in  New  Netherland,  and  is  so  well  known  to  you." 

The  Dutch  writers  are  not  agreed  in  the  extent  of  Nova  Belgia,  or  New 
Netherland ;  some  describe  it  to  be  from  Virginia  to  Canada ;  and  oiheta 
inform  us,  that  the  arms  of  the  states-general  were  erected  at  Cape  Cod, 
Connecticut,  and  Hudson's  river,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance 
into  Delaware  bay.  The  author  of  an  anonymous  pamphlet  gives  Canada 
river  for  a  boundary  on  the  north,  and  calls  the  country,  north-west  from 
Albany,  Terr^  Incognita. 

In  1640,  the  English,  who  had  overspread  the  eastern  part  of  Long 
Island,  advanced  to  Oyster  Bay.  Kieft  broke  up  their  settlement  in  1642, 
and  fitted  out  two  sloops  to  drive  the  English  out  of  Schuylkill,  of  which 
the  Riarylanders  had  lately  possessed  themselves.  The  instructions^  dated 
May  Wd^  to  Jan  Jansen  Alpendam,  who  commanded  in  that  enterprise, 
are  upon  record,  and  strongly  assert  the  right  of  the  Dutch  both  to  the  soil 
and  trade  there.  The  English  from  the  eastward  shortly  after  sent  depu- 
ties to  New  Amsterdam,  for  the  accommodation  of  their  disputes  about  limits, 
to  wlurni  the  Dutch  ofiered  certain  conditions,  which  it  appears  were  not 
acceded  t6. 

The  English  daily  extended  their  possessions,  and  in  1648  the  colonies 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,  entered 
Into  a  league  both  against  the  Dutch  and  Indians,  and  grew  so  powerful  as 
to  meet  shortly  after,  upon  a  design  of  extirpating  the  former.  Massachu- 
•etts  Bay  declined  this  enterprise,  which  occasioned  a  letter  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well from  William  Hooke,  dated  at  New  Haven,  November  3d,  1653,  in 
which  he  complains  of  the  Dutch  for  supplying  the  natives  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  begs  his  assistance  with  two  or  three  frigates,  and  that  letters 
might  be  sent  to  the  eastern  colonies,  commanding  them  to  join  in  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Dutch  colony.  Cromwell's  afiurs  would  not  admit  of  so 
distant  an  attempt,  but  Richard  Cromwell  afterwards  drew  up  instructions 
to  hit  commanders  for  subduing  the  Dutch  there,  and  wrote  letters  to  the 
English  American  governments  for  their  aid;  copies^f  which  are  preserved 
in  Thurloe's  collection. 

Peter  Stuyvesant  was  the  last  Dutch  governor,  and  though  he  had  a 
oommission  in  1646,  he  did  not  begin  his  administration  till  May  27th, 
1647.  The  inroads  and  claims  upon  his  government  kept  him  constantly 
employed.  New  England  on  the  east  and  Maryland  on  the  west,  alarmed 
his  fears  by  their  daily  increase ;  and  jabout  the  same  time  Captain  For- 
ivMer,  a  Scotchman,  claimed  Long  Island  for  the  dowager  of  Sterling.  The 
'hredes,  too,  were  perpetually  encroaching  upon  Delaware.    Through  th« 
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unskilfulness  of  the  mate  of  a  yeesel*  one  Deswyk,  a  Swedish  captain  and 
supercargo,  arrired  in  Raritan  river.  The  ship  was  seized,  and  kiaaelf 
made  prisoner  at  New  Amsterdam.  Stuyvesant's  reasons  were  tfaat,  in 
1661,  the  Dutch  built  Fort  Casimir,  «ow  called  Newcastle  on  DelawsM. 
The  Swedes,  indeed,  claimed  the  country,  and  Printz»  their  goremor,  ftrm- 
ally  protested  against  the  works.  Risingh,  his  sacceescnr,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  friendship,  came  before  the  fortress,  fired  two  salutes,  and  landed 
thirty  men,  who  were  entertained  by  the  commandant  as  friends ;  bat  hm 
had  no  sooner  discorered  the  weakness  of  the  garrison  than  he  made  bom- 
self  master  of  it,  seizing  also  upon  all  the  ammunition,  houses,and  othmr  efiects 
of  the  West  India  Compahy,  and  compelling  several  of  th^  pec^le  to  swear 
allegiance  to  Christina  queen  of  Sweden.  The  Dutch,  in  1656,  prepared 
to  retake  Fort  Casimir.  Stuyresant  commanded  the  forces  in  person,  and 
arrived  with,  them  in  Delaware  the  0th  oi  September.  A  few  dajrs  after,  ke 
anchored  before  the  garrison  and  landed  his  troqps.  The  forticsB  was 
immediately  demanded  as  Dutch  property ;  Suen  ^cuta,  the  commandant, 
desired  leave  to  consult  Risingh,  which  being  refused,  he  surrendered  the  iMi 
of  September  on  articles  of  capitulation.  The  whole  strength  oi  the  place 
consisted  of  four  fourteen-pounders,  five  swivels,  and  a  parcel  of  smaD  arms, 
which  were  all  delivered  to  the  conquered.  Fort  Christina  wa.i  tauh 
manded  by  Risingh.  Stuyvesant  came  before  it,  and  Risingh  surrendered 
it  upon  terms,  the  26th  of  September.  The  country  being  thus  subdued, 
the  Dutch  governor  issued  a  proclamation,  in  favour  of  such  of  the  inhabit- 
ants as  would  submit  to  the  new  government,  and  about  thirty  Swedes 
swore  "  fidelity  and  obedience  to  the  states-general,  the  lords  directors  of 
the  West  India  company,  their  subalterns  of  the  province  of  New  Nether> 
hmd,  and  the  director-general  then,  or  thereafter  established."  Risingh 
and  one  Elswych,  a  trader  of  note,  were  ordered  to  France,  or  England, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Swedish  inhabitants  to  Holland,  and  from  thence  to  Oct* 
tenberg.  The  Swedes  being  thus  extirpated,  the  Dutch  became  poesessed 
of  the  west  side  of  Delaware  bay,  afterwards  called  **  The  three  kiwer 
countries.** 

This  country  was  subsequently  under  the  ccmmiand  of  lienleaant-goiveiw 
nors,  subject  to  the  control  of,  and  commissioned  by  the  directar-genesal  at 
New  Amsterdam.  Johan  Paul  Jaquet  was  the  first  vice-director,  or  liea* 
tenant-governor,  of  South  River.  His  successors  were  Alricks,  ffinqjossa, 
and  WiUiam  Beekman.  These  lieutenants  had  potver  to  grant  lands,  and 
their  patents  make  a  part  of  the  ancient  titles  of  the  present  possesaon. 
Alrick's  commission  of  the  12th  of  April,  1667,  shows  the  extent  of  the 
Dutch  claim  on  the  west  side  of  Delaware  at  that  time.  He  was  appointed 
**  Director-general  of  the  colony  of  the  South  Riv«r  of  New  Netherkaid,and 
the  fortress  of  Casimir,  now  called  Niewer  Anstel,  with  all  the  lands  de* 
pending  thereon,  according  to  the  first  purchase  and  the  deed  of 
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of  tke  natiyes,  dated  July  19,  1661«  beginning  at  the  west  side  of  the  Min- 
qaaa,  or  Christina  Kill,  in  the  Indian  language  named  Suspecough,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  or  river,  called  Bompt^Hook,  in  the  Indian  language 
Cannaresse ;  and  so  far  inland  as  the  bounds  and  limits  of  the  Minquaas 
land,  with  all  the  streams,  dbc.,  appurtenances  and  dependencies."  Of  the 
ooonftry  northward  of  the  Kell,  no  mention  is  made.  Orders  in  1668  were 
given  to  William  Beekman  to  purchase  Cape  Hinlopen  from  the  natives, 
and  to  settle  and  fortify  it,  which,  for  want  of  goods,  was  not  done  till  the 
•ncceeding  year. 

In  the  year  1659,  fresh  troubles  arose  from  the  Maryland  claim  to  the 
lands  on  South  River ;  and  in  September,  Colonel  Nathaniel  Utie,  as  com- 
missioner from  Fendal,  Lord  Baltimore's  governor,  arrived  at  NieWer  Amstel 
from  Maryland.  The  country  was  ordered  to  be  evacuated.  Lord  Baltimore 
chiming  all  the  land  between  thirty-eight  and  forty  degrees  of  latitude  from 
•en  to  sea.  Beekman  and  his  council  demanded  evidence  of  his  lordship's 
right,  and  offered  to  prove  the  states-general's  grant  to  the  West  India  Com- 
pany, and  the  grant  of  the  company  to  them ;  and  proposed  to  refer  the 
controversy  to  the  republics  of  England  and  Holland,  praying  at  the  same 
time  three  weeks  to  consult  StU3rvesant,  the  general.  Tlie  conunissioner 
notwithstanding  a  few  days  i^er  warned  him  to  draw  off,  beyond  the  lati- 
tude of  40  degrees ;  but  Beekman  disregarded  the  threat.  Colonel  Utie 
thereupon  returned  to  Maryland,  and  an  immediate  invasion  was  expected. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1660,  Nicholas  Yaleth  and  Bnan  New- 
ton were  despatched  from  Fort  Amsterdam  to  Virginia,  in  quality  of  ambas- 
andors,  with  full  power  to  open  a  trade  and  conclude  a  league,  offensive  and 
defensive,  against  the  barbarians.  Sir  William  Berkeley,  the  governor, 
gave  them  a  kind  reception,  and  approved  their  proposal  of  peace  and  com- 
merce, which  Sir  Henry  Moody  was  sent  to  agree  upon  and  perfect.  Four 
aiticles  to  that  purpose  were  drawn  up,  and  sent  to  the  governor  for  con- 
firmation. Stu3rvesant  artfully  endeavoured,  at  this  treaty,  to  procure  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  Dutch  title  to  the  country,  which  Berkeley  as  care- 
fully avoided.    This  was  his  answer : 

**  Sir/— I  have  received  the  letter  you  were  pleased  to  send  me  by  Mr 
Mill's  vessel,  and  shall  be  ever  ready  to  comply  with  you,  in  all  acts  of 
netghbourty  friendship  and  amity.  But  truly,  sir,  you  desire  me  to  do  that 
eonoeming  your  titles  and  claims  to  land  in  this  northern  part  of  America, 
which  I  am  in  no  capeicity  to  do;  for  I  am  but  a  servant  of  the  Assembly's : 
n«t2ier  do  they  arrogate  any  power  to  themselves,  farther  than  the  miser- 
aMe  distractions  of  England  desire  them  to.  For  when  Qod  shall  be  pleased 
m  hm  mercy  to  take  away  and  dissipate  the  unnatural  diyisions  of  their 
native  eountry,  they  will  immediately  return  to  their  own  professed  obe- 
What  then  they  should  do  in  matten  of  contract,  donation,  or  con- 
of  rightf  would  have  little  strength  or  rignification ;  much  mora 
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presumptire  and  impertinent  would  it  be  in  me  to  do  it,  without  thair 
knowledge  or  assent.  We  shall  very  shortly  meet  again,  and  then,  if  to 
them  you  signify  your  desires,  I  shall  labour  all  I  can  to  get  you  a  8atiafiu> 
tory  answer. 

'*  I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

''WiLLIiUi  BSRKBLBT." 

Firgimia,  Auguit  20,  1660. 

Governor  Stuyvesant  was  a  faithful  servant  of  the  West  India  Company : 
tbis  is  abundantly  proved  by  his  letters  to  them,  exciting  their  care  of  the 
colony.  In  one,  dated  April  20,  1660,  which  is  very  long  and  pathetic, 
representing  the  desperate  situation  of  affidrs  on  both  sides  of  the  New 
Netherlands,  he  writes,  '*  Your  honours  imagine,  that  the  troubles  in  £ng* 
land  will  prevent  any  attempt  on  these  parts:  alas !  they  are  ten  to  one  io 
number  to  us,  and  are  able,  without  any  assistance,  to  deprive  us  of  the 
country  when  they  please."  On  the  25th  of  June,  the  same  year,  he 
informs  them,  that  the  demands,  encroachments,  and  usurpations  of  the 
English,  give  the  people  here  great  concern.  "  The  right  to  both  rivets," 
he  says,  "  by  purchase  and  possession,  is  our  own,  without  dispute.  Wo 
apprehend  that  they,  our  more  powerful  neighbours,  lay  their  claims  under 
a  royal  patent,  which  we  are  unable  hitherto  to  do  in  your  name."  Colo- 
nel Utie  being  unsuccessful  the  last  year,  in  his  embassy  for  the  evacua^ 
tion  of  the  Dutch  possessions  on  the  Delaware,  Lord  Baltimore,  in  autumn, 
1660^  applied  by  Captain  Neal,  his  agent,  to  the  West  India  Company,  in 
Holland,  for  an  order  on  the  inhabitants  of  South  River  to  submit  to  hia 
authority,  which  they  absolutely  .refused,  asserting  their  right  to  that  part 
of  the  colony 

The  English,  from  New  England,  were  every  day  encroaching  upon  the 
Dutch.  The  following  letter  from  Stuyvesant  to  the  West  India  C(»npany, 
dated  July  21,  1661,  shows  the  state  of  the  colony  at  that  time  on  both 
sides.  "  We  have  not  yet  begun  the  fort  on  Ijong  Island,  near  Oyster  Bay» 
because  our  neighbours  lay  the  boundaries  a  mile  and  a  half  more  westerly 
than  we  do,  and  the  more  as  your  honours,  by  your  advice  of  December 
24th,  are  not  inclioed  to  stand  by  the  treaty  of  Hartford,  and  propose  to 
sue  for  redress  on  Long  Island  and  the  Fresh  Water  river,  by  means  of 
the  states*  ambassador.  Lord  Sterling  is  said  to  solicit  a  confirmation  of 
his  right  to  all  Long  Island,  and  importunes  the  prejBent  king  to  confiim 
the  grant  made  by  his  ro3ral  father,  which  is  affirmed  to  be  already  obtained* 
But  more  probable,  and  material,  is  the  advice  from  Maryland,  that  Lord 
Baltimore's  patent,  which  contains  the  fourth  part  oi  South  River,  is  con* 
firmed  by  the  king,  and  published  in  print :  that  Lord  Baltimore's  natoral 
brother,  who  is  a  rigid  papist,  being  made  governor  there,  has  received 
Lord  Baltimore's  claim  and  protest  to  your  honours  in  council,  (wherewith 
he  seems  but  little  satisfied,)  and  has  now  more  hopes  of  success*    Wo 
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kaye  adrice  fVom  England,  that  there  is  an  invasion  intended  against  these 
parts,  and  the  country  solicited  of  the  king,  the  duke,  and  the  parliament, 
is  to  be  annexed  to  their  dominions ;  and  for  that  purpose,  they  desire  three 
or  four  frigates,  persuading  the  king  that  the  company  possessed  and  held 
this  country  under  an  unlawful  title,  having  only  obtained  of  King  James 
leave  for  a  watering-place  on  Staten  Island,  in  1628.'* 

In  August,  1663,  a  ship  arrived  from  Holland  at  South  River,  with  new 
planters,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  husbandry.  Lord  Baltimore's- 
son  landed  a  little  aAer,  and  was  entertained  by  Beekman  at  Niewer  Am- 
stel.  This  was  Charles,  the  son  of  Cecil,  who,  in  1661,  had  procured  a 
grant  and  confirmation  of  the  patent  passed  in  favour  of  his  father  in  1632. 
The  papistical  principles  of  the  Baltimore  family,  the  charge  of  colonizingy' 
the  parliamentary  war  with  Charles  I.,  and  Cromwell's  usurpation,  all 
conspired  to  impede  the  settlement  of  Maryland  till  the  year  1661.  And 
these  considerations  account  for  the  extension  of  the  Dutch  limits,  on  the 
west  side  of  Delaware  bay.  ^ 

While  the  Dutch  were  contending  with  their  European  neighbours,  they 
had  the  art  always  to  maintain  a  friendship  with  the  natives,  until  the  war 
which  broke  out  this  year  with  the  Indians  at  Esopus,  now  Ulster  county. 
It  continued,  however,  but  a  short  season.  The  Five  Nations  never  gave 
them  any  disturbance,  which  was  owing  to  their  continual  wars  with  the 
French,  who  settled  at  Canada  in  1603.  It  has  been  before  observed^  that 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  applied  to  for  his  aid  in  the  reduction  of  this  country, 
and  that  his  son  Richard  took  some  steps  towards  accomplishing  the  scheme ; 
the  work  was  however  reserved  for  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  an  indolent 
prince,  and  entirely  given  up  to  pleasure,  who  was  driven  to  it  more  per^ 
haps  by  the  differences  then  subsisting  between  England  and  Holland,  than 
by  any  motive  that  might  reflect  honour  upon  his  prudence,  activity,  and 
public  spirit.  Before  this  expedition,  the  king  granted  a  patent  on  the 
12th  of  March,  1664,  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  for 
sundry  tracts  of  land  in  America,  the  boundaries  of  which,  because  they 
have  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  transcribe. 

^  All  that  part  of  the  main  land  of  New  England,  beginning  at  a  certain 
place,  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Croix,  next  adjoining  to  New 
Scotland  in  America,  and  from  thence  extending  along  the  sea-coast,  unto 
a  certain  place  called  Pemaquie  or  Pemequid,  and  so  up  the  river  thereoft 
to  the  furthest  head  of  the  same,  as  it  tendeth  northward ;  and  extending 
from  thence  to  the  river  of  Kimbequin,  and  so  upwards  by  the  shortest 
course,  to  the  river  Canada  northward :  and  also  all  that  island,  or  idands, 
commonly  called  by  the  several  name  or  names  of  Meitowacks,  or  Long* 
Island,  situate  and  being  towards  the  west  of  Cape  Cod,  and  the  narrow 
Higansetts,  abutting  upon  the  main  land,  between  the  two  rivers,  there^ 
ealkd  or  known  by  the  several  names  of  Connecticut  and  Hudson's  rirerr 
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together  also  with  the  said  liver,  called  Hudson's  river,  and  all  the  kmi 
from  the  west  side  of  Connecticut  river,  to  the  east  side  of  Delaware  bay* 
and  also,  all  those  several  islands,  called  or  known  by  the  names  of  Martin's 
Vineyard,  or  Nantuck's,  otherwise  Nantucket :  together,  &c." 

F^  of  this  tract  was  conveyed  by  the  duke,  to  John  Lord  Berkeley, 
baron  of  Stratton,  and  Sir  Qeorge  Carteret,  of  Saltram,  in  Devon,  who 
were  then  members  of  the  king's  council.  The  lease  was  for  the  consider- 
alioD  of  ten  shillings,  and  dated  the  dSd  of  June,  1664.  The  release, 
dated  the  next  day,  mentions  no  particular  sum  of /money  as  a  consider-  j 
alion  for  the  grant  of  the  lands,  which  have  the  following  description :  j 

''AD  that  tmct  of  land,  adjacent  to  New  Ehgland,  and  lying^  and  being 
to  the  westward  of  Long  Island,  and  bounded  on  the  east  part  by  the  maia 
aea,  and  partly  by  Hudson's  river ;  and  hath  upon  the  west,  Delaware 
bay,  or  river,  and  extendeth  southward  to  the  main  ocean  as  &r  as  Cape 
Ifeiy,  at  the  mouth  of  Delaware  bay ;  and  to  the  northward,  as  far  aa  the 
northernmost  branch  of  the  said  bay  or  river  of  Delaware,  which  is  forty- 
one  degrees  and  forty  minutes  of  latitude ;  which  said  tract  of  land  is 
hereafter  to  be  called  by  the  name  or  names  of  Nova  Csesarea,  or  New 
Jersey." 

Thus  the  New  Netherlands  became  divided  into  New  Jersey,  (so  called 
after  the  isle  of  Jersey,  in  compliment  to  Sir  Qeorge  Carteret,  whose 
&mily  came  frcnn  thence,)  and  New  York,  which  took  its  name  in  honour 
of  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  Dutch  inhabitants,  by  the  vigilance  of  their  governor,  were  not 
unapprised  of  the  designs  oi  the  English  court  against  them ;  for  their 
records  testify,  that  on  the  8th  of  July,  "The  general  received  inteUigence 
from  one  Thomas  Willet,  an  Englishman,  that  an  expedition  was  prepar- 
ing in  England  against  this  p]ace,  consisting  of  two  frigates  of  forty  and 
fifty  guns,  and  a  fiy^boat  t)f  forty  «gun^,  having  on  board  three  hundred 
soldiers,  and  each  frigate  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  that  they  then 
lay  at  Portsmouth,  waiting  for  a  wind."  News  arrived  also  from  Boston, 
that  they  had  already  set  sail.  The  burgomasters  were  thereupon  called 
into  council,  the  fortress  ordered  to  be  put  into  a  posture  of  defence,  and 
^ies  sent  to  Milford  and  West  Chester  for  intelligence.  Boston  was  in 
the  secret  of  the  expedition ;  for  the  general  court  had,  in  May  preceding, 
passed  a  vote  for  a  supply  of  provisions,  towards  refreshing  the  ships  on 
dieir  arrival.  They  were  four  in  number,  and  resolved  to  rendezvous  at 
Qardener's  Island  in  the  Sound,  but  parted  in  a  fog  about  the  20th  of  July. 
Bkhard  Nicholls  and  Sir  Qeorge  Carteret,  two  of  the  commissioners,  who 
were  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  and  reduce  it  to  the  king's  obedi- 
ence, were  on  board  the  Quyny,  and  fell  in  first  with  Ce^  Cod.  The 
winds  having  blown  ixtnn  the  south-west,  the  other  dbips,  with  Sir  Robert 
Jarr»  and  Mr.  Mavenick,  the  remaining  commissioners,  were  rightly  con* 
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eluded  to  be  driven  to  the  eastward.  After  despatching  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Winthrop,  the  governor  of  Connecticut,  requesting  his  assistance,  Colonel 
NicoQs  proceeded  to  Nantasket,  and  thence  to  Boston.  The  other  ships 
got  into  Piscatawa.  John  Endicot,  a  very  old  man,  was  then  governor  of 
Boston,  and  incapable  of  business.  The  commissioners,  therefore,  had  a 
conference  with  the  council,  and  earnestly  implored  the  assistance  of  that 
colony.  Colonel  Nicolls  and  Sir  Qeorge  Carteret,  in  their  letter  from 
Boston  to  Sir  H.  Bennet,  secretary  of  state,  complain  much  of  the  back- 
wardness of  that  province.  The  reasons  jurged  in  their  excuse  were 
poverty  and  the  season,  it  being,  the  time  of  harvest ;  but  perhaps  disaf- 
fection to  the  Stuart  family,  whose  persecuting  fury  had  driven  them  from 
their  native  country,  was  the  true  spring  of  their  conduct.  The  king's 
success  in  the  reduction  of  the  Dutch  evidently  evened  him  a  door  to  come 
at  his  enemies  in  New  England,  who  were  far  from  being  few;  and 
whether  this  consideration  might  not  have  given  rise  to  the  project  itself, 
must  be  left  to  conjecture.  T.  Dixwel,  Esq.,  one  of  Charles  the  First's 
judges,  and  excepted  out  of  the  general  pardon,  lived  many  years  at  New 
Haven,  unknown,  in  quality  of  a  country  merchant :  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
in  one  of  his  tours  through  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  saw  him  there  at 
church,  and  strongly  suspected  him  to  be  one  of  the  regicides.  In  his  last 
iDness,  he  revealed  himself  to  the  minister  of  the  town,  and  ordered  a 
small  stone  to  be  set  at  the  head  of  his  grave,  inscribed,  '*T.  D.,  Esq.*' 
While  at  New  Haven,  he  went  under  the  name  of  John  Davis. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  Nicolls  and  Carteret  made  a  formal  request  in 
writing,  ^That  the  government  of  Boston  would  pass  an  act  to  furnish 
them  with  armed  men,  who  should  begin  their  march  to  the  Manhattans, 
on  the  20th  of  August  ensuing ;  and  promised,  that  if  they  could  get 
other  assistance,  they  would  give  them  an  account  of  it."  The  governor 
and  council  answered,  that  they  would  assenible  the  general  court,  and 
cbmxnunicate  the  proposal  to  them. 

From  Boston,  a  second  letter 
was  written  to  Governor  Win- 
throp, in  Connecticut,  dated 
the  29th  of  July,  in  which  he 
was  informed,  that  the  other 
ships  were  then  arrived,  and 
'would  sail  with  the  firat  fair 
wind,  and  he  was  desired  to 
meet  them  at  the  west  end  of  Long  Island. 

One  of  the  ships  entered  the  bay  of  the  North  River,  several  days 
before  the  rest ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  all  come  up,  Stuy  vesant  sent  a 
letter,  dated  1^-60  (showing  the  difference  between  the  old  and  new  style) 
dt  August,  at  Fort  AnhiU,  directed  to  the  conunanders  of  the  Englisii 
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frigates,  by  John  Declyer,  one  of  the  chief  council,^ the  Rer.  John  Mega 
polensis,  minister,  Paul  Lunder  Yander  Qrilfl,  mayor,  and  Mc  Samuel 
Megapolensis,  doctor  in  physic,  with  the  utmost  civility,  to  desire  the  rea« 
son  of  their  approach  and  continuing  in  the  harbour  of  Naijarlij,  without 
giving  that  notice  to  the  Dutch  which  they  ought. 
Colonel  Nicolls  answered  the  next  day  with  a  summons. 

'^To  the  honourable  the  governors  and  chief  council  at  Manhattans. 

^  Right  worthy  Sirsr— I  received  a  letter  bearing  date  ld-30  of  August, 
desiring  to  know  the  intent  of  the  appr^ch  of  the  English  frigates ;  in 
return  of  which,  I  think  it  fit  to  let  you  know,  that  his  majesty  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  right  and  title  to  these  parts  of  America  is  unquestionable, 
well  knowing  how  much  it  derogates  from  his  crown  and  dignity  to  sufier 
any  foreigners,  how  near  soever  they  be  allied,  to  usurp  a  dominion,  and 
without  his  majesty's  royal  consent  to  inhabit  in  these,  or  any  other  of  his 
majesty's  territories,  hath  commanded  me,  in  his  name,  to  require  a  sur- 
render of  all  such  forts,  towns,  or  places  of  strength,  which  are  now  poe- 
sessed  by  the  Dutch  under  your  commands ;  and  in  his  majesty's  name,  I 
do  demand  the  town  situate  on  the  island,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Manhattoes,  with  all  the  forts  thereunto  belonging,  to  be  rendered  unto 
his  majesty's  obedience  and  protection,  into  my  hands.  I  am  further  com- 
manded to  assure  you,  and  every  respective  inhabitant  of  the  Dutch 
nation,  that  his  majesty  being  tender  of  the  efiusion  of  Christian  Uood 
doth,  by  these  presents,  confirm  and  secure  to  every  man  his  estate,  life* 
and  liberty,  who  shall  readily  submit  to  his  government.  And  all  those 
who  shall  oppose  his  majesty's  gracious  intention,  must  expect  all  the 
miseries  of  a  war  which  they  bring  upon  themselves,  I  shall  expect 
your  answer  by  these  gentlemen,  Colonel  George  Carteret,  one  of  hia 
majesty's  commissioners  in  America,  Captain  Robert  Needham,  Captain 
Edward  Groves,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Delavall,  whom  you  will  entertain  with 
such  civility  as  is  due  to  them,  and  yourselves  and  yours  shall  receive  the 
same,  from, 

"Worthy  sirs, 

"  Your  very  humble  servant, 

"Richard  Nicolls." 

"Dated  on  board  his  majesty's  ship,  the  Guyny,  riding  before  Nayeh, 
the  20-81  of  August,  1064." 

Mr.  Stuyvesant  promised  an  answer  to  the  summons  the  next  morning, 
and  in  the  mean  time  convened  the  council  of  burgomasters.  The  Dutch 
governor  was  a  good  soldier,  and  had  lost  a  leg  in  the  service  of  the  States. 
He  would  willingly  have  made  a  defence ;  and  refused  a  sight  of  the 
summons,  both  to  the  inhabitants  and  birgomasters,  lest  the  easy  tenas 
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ofiered  might  induce  *them  to  capitulate.  The  latter,  however,  ioaiated 
«pon  a  copy,  that  they  might  communicate  it  to  the  late  magistrates  and 
principal  hurghers.  They  called  together  the  inhabitants  of  the  Stadt^ 
kouse,  and  acquainted  them  with  the  governor's  refusal.  Governor  Win« 
throp,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  to  the  director  and  his  council,  strongly 
recommending  a  surrender.  On  the  22d  of  August,  the  burgomaster 
came  again  into  council,  and  desired  to  know  the  codtents  of  the  English 
message  from  Governor  Winthrop,  which  Stuyvesant  still  refused.  They 
continued  their  importunity,  and  he,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  tore  it  to  pieces ; 
upon  which  they  protested  against  the  act,  and  all  its  consequences. 
Determined  upon  a  defence  of  the  country,  Stu3rvesant  wrote  a  letter  in 
answer  to  the  summons,  which,  as  it  declares  the  Dutch  claim,  must  be 
given. 

'*My  lordsr— Your  first  letter,  unsigned,  of  the  20-31  of  August,  toge« 
ther  with  that  of  this  day,  signed  according  to  form,  being  the  1st  of  Sep* 
tepber,  have  been  safely  delivered  into  our  hands  by  your  deputies,  unto 
which  we  shall  say,  that  the  rights  of  his  majesty  of  England  unto  any 
part  of  America  he^  about,  among  the  rest,  unto  the  colonies  of  Virginia, 
Maryland,  or  others  in  New  England,  whether  disj^utable  or  not,  is  that, 
which,  for  the  present,  we  have  no  design  to  debate  upon.  But  that  his 
majesty  hath  an  indisputable  right  to  all  the  lands  in  the  north  parts  of 
America,  is  that  which  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  will  deny,  as  we 
absolutely  do,  by  virtue  of  a  commission  given  to  me  by  my  lords  the  high 
and  mighty  states-general,  to  be  governor-general  over  New  Holland,  the 
isles  of  Curacoa,  Bonaire,  Aruba,  with  their  appurtenances  and  dependen- 
cies, bearing  date,  the  26th  of  July,  1646.  As  also  by  virtue  of  a  grant 
and  commission,  given  by  my  said  lords,  the  high  and  mighty  states- 
general,  to  the  West  India  Company,  in  the  year  1621,  with  as  much 
power,  and  as  authentic  as  his  said  majesty  of  England  hath  given,  or 
can  give,  to  any  colony  in  America,  as  more  fully  appears  by  the  patont 
and  commission  of  the  said  lords  the  states-general,  by  them  signed,  regis- 
'  tered,  and  sealed  with  their  great  seal,  which  were  shown  to  your  deputies, 
Ccdonel  George  Carteret,  Captain  Robert  Needham,  Captain  Edward 
Groves,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Delevall;  by  which  commission  and  patent, 
together,  (to  deal  frankly  with  you,)  and  by  divers  letters,  signed  and 
sealed  by  our  said  lords,  the  states-general,  directed  to  several  persons, 
both  English  and  Dutch,  inhabiting  the  towns  and  villages  on  Long  Island, 
(which,  without  doubt,  have  been  produced  before  you  by  those  inhabit- 
ants,) by  which  they  are  declared  and  acknowledged  to  be  their  subjects, 
with  express  command  that  they  continue  faithful  unto  them,  under 
penalty  of  incurring  their  utmost  displeasure,  which  makes  it  appear  m<dre 
clear  than  the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  your  first  foundation  (viz.,  that  the 
nghi  and  title  of  his  otilkjeaty  of  Great  Britain  to  these  parts  of  America  Im 
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frnqoestionable)  is  absolutely  to  be  denied.  Moreoyer«  it  is  without  d» 
putey  and  acknowledged  by  the  woild,  that  our  predecessors,  by  viitue  of 
the  commission  and  patent  of  the  said  lords,  the  states-general,  hare,  with* 
out  contrd  and  peaceably » (the  contrary  never /Coming  to  our  knowledgesi^ 
enjoyed  Foit  Orange  about  forty-eight  or  fifty  years,  the  ftfonhattana 
about  forty-one  or  forty-two  years,  the  South  River  forty  years,  and  th^ 
Fresh  Water  River  about  thirty-six  years.  Touching  the  second  subjea 
of  your  letter,  viz.,  his  majesty  hath  commanded  me,  in  his  name,  to 
require  a  surr^der  of  all  such  forts,  towns,  or  places  of  strength,  whiph 
are  now  possessed  by  the  Dutch  under  your  command.  We  shall  answer* 
that  we  are  so  confident  of  the  discretion  and  equity  g[  his  majesty  of 
Qreat  Britain,  that  in  case  his  majesty  were  informed  of  the  truth,  which 
is,  that  the  Dutch  came  not  into  these  provinces  by  any  violence,  but  by 
virtue  of  commissions  from  my  lords  the  states-general ;  first  of  all,  in  the 
years  1614,  1616,  and  1616,  up  the  North  River,  near  Fort  Omnga, 
where,  to  hinder  the  invasions  and  massacres  commonly  committed  by  the 
savages,  they  built  a  little  fort ;  and  after,  in  the  year  161S2,  and  even  to 
this  present  time,  by  virtue  of  commissions  and  grants  to  the  governors  of 
the  West  India  Company ;  and,  moreover,  in  the  year  1656,  a  grant  to 
the  honourable  the  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam,  of  the  South  River ;  inso- 
much, that  by  virtue  of  the  abovesaid  commissions  from  the  high  and 
mighty  states-general,  given  to  the  persons  interested  as  aforesaid,  and 
othei^  these  provinces  have  beeil  governed,  and  consequently  enjoyed,  as 
also  in  regard  of  their  first  discovery,  uninterrupted  possessions,  and  pur- 
chase of  the  lands  of  the  princes,  natives  of  the  country,  and  other  private 
persons,  (thQugh  gentiles,)  we  say  we  make  no  doubt,  that  if  his  said 
majesty  of  Great  Britain  were  well  informed  of  these  passages,  he  would 
be  too  judicious  to  grant  such  an  order,  principally  in  a  time  when  then 
is  so  straight  a  friendship  and  confederacy  between  our  said  lords  and 
superiors,  to  trouble  us  in  the  demanding  and  summons  of  the  places  and 
fortresses,  which  were  put  into  our  hands,  with  order  to  maintain  them, 
m  the  name  of  the  said  lords,  the  states-general,  as  was  made  appear  tO" 
your  deputies,  under  the  nameiT  and  seal  of  the  said  high  and  mighty 
states-general,  dated  the  28th  of  July,  1646.  Besides  what  had  been 
mentioned,  there  is  little  probability  that  his  said  majesty  of  England  (in 
regard  the  articles  of  peace  are  printed,  and  were  recommended  to  us  to 
observe  seriously  and  exactly,  by  a  letter  written  to  us  by  our  said  lorda, 
the  states-general,  and  to  cause  th^n  to  be  observed  reUgiously  in  this 
country)  would  give  order  touching  so  dangerous  a  design,  being  also  sc 
apparent,  that  none  other  than  my  said  lords,  the  states-general,  have  any 
right  to  these  provinces,  and  consequently  ought  to  command  and  maintain 
their  subjects ;  and  in  their  absence,  we,  the  governor-general,  are  obliged 
lo  maintiain  their  rights,  and  to  reffeV  wd  take  revenge  of  all  threatening^ 
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mijiist  attempts,  or  any  force  whatsoeyer,  that  shall  be  committed  against 
dienr  faithful  subjects  and  inhabitants,  it  being  a  very  considerable  tHiBg 
to  afiront  jso  mighty  a  state,  although  it  were  not  against  an  ally  and  con- 
federate.  Consequently,  if  his  said  majesty  (as  it  is  fit)  were  well  informed 
of  aU  that  could  be  spoken  upon  thi?  subject,  he  would  not  approve  of 
what  expressions  were  mentioned  in  your  letter ;  which  are,  that  you  are 
commanded  by  his  majesty  to  demand  in  his  name  such  places  and  for^ 
resses  as  are  in  possession  of  the  Dutch  under  my  government ;  which, 
as  it  appears  by  my  commission  beforennentioned,  was  given  me  by  my 
lords,  the  high  and  mighty  states-general.  And  there  is  less  ground  in 
the  express  demand  of  my  government,  since  all  the  world  koows,  that 
about  three  years  agone,  some  English  frigates  being  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
upon  ff  pretended  commission,  they  did  demand  certain  places  under  the 
government  of  our  said  lords,  the  states-general,  as  Cape  Vert,  river  of 
Gambo,  and  all  other  places  in  Guyny  to  them  belonging.  Upon  which 
our  said  lords,  the  states-general,  by  virtue  of  the  articles  of  peace,  hav- 
ing made  appear  the  said  attempt  to  his  majesty  of  England,  they  received 
a  fiivourable  answer,  his  said  majesty  disallowing  all  such  acts  of  hoetUi^ 
as  might  have  been  done,  and,  besides,  gave  order  that  restitution  should 
be  made  to  the  East  India  Company,  of  whatsoever  had  been  pillaged  in 
the  said  river  of  Gambo ;  and  likewise  restored  them  to  their  trade,  which 
makes  us  think  it  necessary,  that  a  more  express  order  should  appear  unto 
us,  as  a  sufficient  warrant  for  us  towards  my  lords,  the  high  and  mighty 
states-general — ^since  by  virtue  of  our  said  commission  we  do,  in  these 
provinces,  represent  them,  as  belonging  to  them,  and  not  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  except  his  said  majesty,  upon  'better  grounds,  make  it 
appear  to  out  said  lords,  the  states-genejal,  against  which  they  may 
defend  themselves  ad  thiey  shall  think  fit.  To  conclude :  we  cannot  but 
declare  unto  you,  though  the  governors  and  commissioners  of  his  majesty 
have  divers  times  quarrelled  with  us  about  the  bounds  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  high  and  mighty  the  states-general,  in  these  parts,  yet  they  never 
*  questioned  their  jurisdiction  itself;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  year  1660,  at 
Hartford,  and  the  last  year  at  Boston,  they  treated  with  us  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  his  majesty  hath  never  been  well 
informed  of  the  equity  of  our  cause,  insomuch  as  we  cannot  imagine,  in 
regard  tp  the  articles  of  peace  between  the  crown  of  England  and  the 
states-general,  (under  whom  there  are  so  many  subjects  in  America,  as 
well 'as  Europe,)  that  his  said  majesty  of  Great  Britain  would  give  a  com- 
mission to  mirfest  and  endamage  the  subjects  of  my  said  lords  the  states- 
general,  especially  such  as,  ever  since  fifty,  forty,  and  the  latest  thirty-eix 
years,  have  quietly  enjoyed  their  lands,  countries,  forts,  and  inheritances ; 
and  less,  that  his  subjects  would  attempt  any  acts  of  hostility  or  violence 
against  them :  and  in  case  you  will  act  by  force  of  arms,  we  protest  and 
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declare,  in  the  name  of  our  said  lords,  the  states-general,  before  God  and 
men,  that  you  will  act  an  unjust  violence,  and  a  breach  of  the  articles  at 
peace,  so  solemnly  sworn,  agreed  upon,  and  ratified  by  his  majesty  of 
England  and  my  lords  the  states-general ;  and  the  rather  for  that  to  pre 
rent  the  shedding  of  blood,  in  the  month  of  February  last,  we  treated 
with  Captain  John  Scott,  (who  reported  he  had  a  commission  firom  his  said 
majesty,)  touching  the  limits  of  Long  Island,  and  concluded  for  the  space 
of  a  year,  that  in  the  mean  time  the  business  might  be  treated  on  between 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  my  lords  the  high  and  mighty  states-gene- 
lal :  tftid  again,  at  present,  for  the  hinderance  and  prevention  of  all  difier- 
ences,  and  the  spilling  of  innocent  blood,  not  only  in  these  parts,  but  also 
in  Europe,  we  ofier  unto  you  a  treaty  by  our  deputies,  Mr.  Cornelius  Van 
Ruyven,  secretary  and  receiver  of  New  Holland,  Cornelius  Steenwych« 
burgomaster,  Mr.  Samuel  Megapolensis,  doctor  of  physic,  and  Mr.  James 
Cousseau,  heretofore  sheriflT.  As  touching  the  threats  in  your  conclaaic»i» 
we  have  nothing  to  answer,  only  that  we  fear  nothing  but  what  God  (who 
is  as  just  as  merciful)  shall  lay  upon  us — all  things  being  in  his  gracious 
disposal ;  and  we  may  af  well  be  preserved  by  him  with  small  forces  a4 
by  a  great  army,  which  makes  us  to  wish  you  all  happiness  and  prospe- 
rity, and  recommend  you  to  his  protection.  My  lords,  your  thrice  hmnble 
lUid  afiectionate  servant  and  friend, 

"Signed,  P.  Stuyvssxnt. 

**  At  the  fort  at  Amsterdam,  the  2d  of  September,  new  style,  1604.*' 

HILE  the  Dutch  governor  and  council  were  coi^ 
tending  with  the  burgomasters  and  people  in  the 
city,  the  English  commissioners  published  a  pro- 
clamation in  t])e  country,  encouraging  the  inhabit- 
ants to  submit,  and  promising  them  the  king's  pro- 
tection, and  all  the  privileges  of  subjects ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  discovered  by  Stuy vesant's  letter,  that 
he  was  averse  to  surrender,  officers  were  sent  to 
beat  up  for  volunteers  in  Middleborough^  UUssen, 
Jamaica,  and  Hempsted.  A  warrant  was  also 
issued  to  Hugh  Hide,  who  commanded  the  squa- 
dron, to  prosecute  the  reduction  of  the  fort,  and  an 
English  ship  then  trading  here  was  pressed  into  the  service.  These  pre- 
parations induced  Stuveysant  to  write  another  letter,  on  the  25th  of  August, 
old  style,  wherein,  though  Jie  declares  that*  he  would  stand  the  storm,  yet 
to  prevent  the  spilling  of  blood,  he  had  sent  John  de  Decker,  counsellor  of 
states  Cornelius  Van  Ruyven,  secret&ry  and  receiver,  Cornelius  Steenwych, 
^najor,  and  James  Cousseau,  sheriflT,  to  consult«  if  possible,  an  accommoda- 
tion. Nicolls,  who  knew  the  disposition  of  the  people,  answered  imme- 
diately from  Gravesend,  that  he  would  treat  about  nothing  but  a  surrender. 
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Tlte  Dutch  govemoT,  the  next  day,  agreed  to  a  treaty  and  surrender,  on 
condition  the  English  and  Dutch  limits  in  America  were  settled  by  the 
crown  and  the  states-general.  The  English  deputies  were,  Sir  Robert 
CArr,  George  Carteret,  John  Winthrop,  governor  of  Connecticut,  Samuel 
Willys,  one  of  the  assistants  or  counsel  of  that  colony,  and  Thomas  Clarke, 
and  John  Pynchon,  conunissioners  from  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
bay,  who  but  a  little  before  brought  an  aid  from  that  province.  What 
these  persons  agreed  upon,  Nicolls  proihised  to  ratify.  At  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  August,  1664,  the  commissioners  on  both 
sides  met  at  the  governor's  farm,  and  there  signed  the  following  articles  of 
capitulation : 

^  These  articles  following,  were  consented  to  by  the  persons  hereunder 
sabscribed,  at  the  governor's  bowery,  August  the  27th,  old  style,  1664. 

**  1.  We  consent,  that  the  states-general,  or  the  West  India  Company, 
shall  freely  enjoy  all  farms  and  ho^es,  (except  such  as  are  in  the  forts,) 
and  that  within  six  months,  they  shall  have  free  liberty  to  transport  all 
snch  arms  and  ammunition,  as  now  does  belong  to  them,  or  else  they  shall 
be  paid  for  them. 

**  2.  All  public  houses  shall  continue  for  the  uses  which  they  are  for. 

^  8.  All  people  shall  still  continue  free  denizens,  and  shall  enjoy  their 
lands,  houses,  goods,  wheresoever  they  are  within  this  country,  and  dispose 
of  them  as  they  please. 

^4.  If  any  inhabitant  have  a  mind  to  remove  himself,  he  shall  have  a 
year  and  six  weeks  frcnn  this  day,  to  remove  himself,  wife,  children,  ser- 
vants, goods,  and  to  dispose  of  his  lands  here. 

'^  5.  If  any  officer  of  state,  or  public  minister  of  state,  have  a  mind  to  go 
for  England,  they  shall  be  transported  freight  free,  in  his  majesty's  frigatef, 
when  these  frigates  shall  return  thither. 

**  6.  It  is  contented  to,  that  any  people  may  freely  come  from  the  Nether- 
lands,  and  plant  in  this  colony,  and  that  Dutch  vessels  may  freely  come 
hither,  and  any  of  the  Dutch  may  freely  return  home,  or  send  any  sort  of 
merchandise  home,  in  vessels  of  their  own  country. 

**?•  All  ships  from  the  Netherlands,  or  any  other  place,  and  goods  there* 
in,  shall  be  received  here,  and  sent  hence,  after  the  manner  which  formerly 
they  were,  before  our  coming  hither,  for  sif  months  next  ensuing. 

^8.  The  Dutch  here  diall  enjoy  the  liberty  of  their  consdencet  in  di* 
Tine  worship,  and  church  discipline. 

**  0.  No  Dutchman  here,  or  Dutch  ship  here,  shall,  upon  any  occasiont 
be  pressed  to  serve  in  war  against  any  nation  whatsoever. 

**  10.  That  the  townsmen  of  the  Bfanhattans  shall  not  have  any  soUiers 
q[aartered  upon  them,  without  being  satisfied  and  paid  for  them  by  their 
\ ;  and  at  this  present,  if  the  fort  be  not  capaUe  of  lodging  all  the 
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aoldien,  then  the  burgomasten,  by  their  officers,  shall  appoint  some  hoosM 
capable  to  receive  them. 

^11.  The  Dutch  here  shall  enjoy  their  own  customa  concerning  their  ill- 
heritanoes. 

^  12.  All  public  writings  and  records,  which  concern  the  inheritaaoef 
of  any  people,  or  the  reglement  of  the  church  or  poor,  or  orphans,  shall 
be  carefully  kept  by  those  in  whose  hands  now  they  are,  and  suciv  wiil* 
ings  as  particularly  concern  the  states-general  may  at  any  time  be  sent  U> 
them. 

"  18.  No  judgment  that  has  passed  any  judicature  here,  shall  be  called 
in  question,  but  if  any  conceive  that  he  hath  not  had  justice  done  him,  if  ha 
apply  himself  to  the  states-general,  the  other  party  shall  be  bound  to  answer 
the  supposed  injury. 

'*  14.  If  any  Dutch  living  here,  shall  at  any  time  desire^  to  tsavel  c^ 
traffic  into  England,  or  any  place  or  plantaticni,  in  obedience  to  his  majestj 
of  England,  or  with  the  Indians,  he  shall  have  (upon  hift  request  to  the 
gov^nor)  a  certificate  that  he  is  a  free  denizen  of  this  place,  and  liberty  to 
do  so. 

**  16.  L  it  do  appear,  that  there  is  a  public  engagement  of  debt,  1^  the 
town  of  the  Manhattoes,  and  a  way  agreed  on  for  the  satisfying  of  that  en- 
gagement, it  is  agreed,  that  the  same  way  proposed  shall  go  on,  and  that 
the  engagement  shall  be  satisfied. 

**  Id.  All  inferior  civil  officers  and  magistrates  shall  continue  as  now 
they  are,  (if  they  please,)  till  the  customary  time  of  new  elections,  and  then 
new  ones  be  cliosen  by  themselves,  provided  that  such  new  chosen  magia« 
tmtes  shall  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  majesty  of  England,  beHne 
they  enter  upon  their  office. 

*'  17.  All  differences  of  contmcts  and  bargains,  made  before  this  day,  by 
any  in  this  country,  shall  be  determined  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
Dutch. 

^  18.  If  it  do  appear,  that  the  West  India  Company  of  Amsterdam  do 
really  owe  any  ^ums  of  money  to  any  perscms  here,  it  is  agreed  that  ieoog>- 
nition,  and  other  duties  payable  by  ships  going  for  the  Netherlands,!)^  < 
tinned  for  six  months  longer. 

^  19.  The  ofikera,  military,  aftd  soUiers,  shall  march  out  with  their  i 
drums  beating,and  colours  fl3ring,and  lighted  matchesi  and  if  any  of  them 
will  plant,  they  shall  have  fiAy  acres  of  land  set  out  for  them ;  if  ajuy  of 
them  will  serve  as  servants,  they  shall  continue  with  all  safety,^^  bp^wme 
free  denizens  afterwards. 

^580.  If  at  any  time  hereafter,  the  king  of  Cheat  Britain,  and  the  states 
of  the  Netherlands  do  agree,  that  this  place  and  country  be  re-4eliverod 
into  the  hands  of  the  said  states,  whensoever  his  majesty  will  send  his 
commands  to  re-deliver  it,  it  shall  immediately  be  done. 
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^n.  That  tlie  town  of  Manhattans  shall  choose  deputies,  and  those 
deputies  shall  hare  free  Toices  in  all  public  afiairs,  as  much  as  any  other 
deputies* 

**  28.  Those  who  hare  any  piopeity  in  any  houses  in  the  fort  of  Au-* 
xanm,' shall  (if  they  please)  slight  the  fortifications  there,  and  then  enjoy 
AH  their  houses^  as  all  people  do  where  there  is  no  fort. 

^98.  If  there  be  any  sddien  that  will  go  into  Holland,  and  if  the  com* 
peny  of  West  India  in  Amsterdam*  or  any  private  perscms  here,  will  trans- 
port them  into  Holland,  then  they  shall  have  a  safe  transport  from  Colone} 
Richard  Nicdls,  deputy-goremOT  under  his  royal  highness,  and  the  othw 
commissioners,  to  defend  the .  ships  that  shall  transport  such  soldiers,  and 
an  the  goods  in  th«n,  from  any  surprisal  or  acts  of  hostility,  to  be  done  hy. 
any  of  his  majesty's  ships  or  subjects.  That  the  copies  of  the  king's  gnmt 
to  his  royal  highness,  and  the  copy  of  his  royal  highness's  commission  to 
Golaoel  Richard  NicoUs,  testified  by  two  commissioners  mc^,  and  Mr. 
mnthiop,to  be  true  copies,  shall  be  deh'Tered  to  the  honourable  Mr.  Stuy- 
Tesant,  the  present  goremor,  on  Monday  next,  by  eight  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning,  at  the  Old  Miln,  and  these  articles  consented  to,  and  signed  by 
Colonel  Richard  NicoUs,  deputy-goremor  to  his  royal  highness,  and  that 
within  two  hours  after  the  fort  and  town,  called  New  Amsterdam,  upon  the 
isle  of  Manhattoes,  shall  be  delirered  into  the  hands  of  the  said  Colonel 
Richard  Nicolb,  by  the  senrice  of  such  as  shall  be  by  him  thereunto  de- 
puted, by  his  hand  and  seal.— John  De  Decker,  Nich.  Yerleet,  Samuel 
Meganolensis,  Cornelius  Steenwych,  Obfie  ^teyens  Yan  Kortlant,  James 
Cousseau,  Robert  Carr,  George  Carteret,  John  ^inthrop,  Samuel  Willys, 
Thomas  Clarke,  John  Pynchon. 

"  I  do  consent  to  these  articles, 

Richard  Nicoels.** 

These  articles,  fiiTourable  as  they  were  to  the  inhabitants,  were  howerer 
Tery  disagreeable  to  the 'Dutch  governor,  and  he  therefore  refused  to  ratify 
them,  till  two  days  after  they  were  signed  by  the  commissioners. 

The  town  of  New  Amsterdam,  upon  the  reduction  of  ^he  island  Man- 
hattans, took  the  name  of  New  York.  It  consisted  of  several  small  streets^ 
laid  out  in  the  year  1666,  and  was  not  inconsideraUe  for  the  number  of  its 
houses  and  inhabitants.  The  easy  terms  of  the  capitulation  promised 
their  peaceable  subjection  to  the  new  government ;  and  hence  we  find  that, 
in  two  days  after  the  surrender,  the  Boston  aid  was  dismissed,  with  the 
thanks  of  the  commissioners  to  the  general  court.  Hudson's  and  the 
South  River  were,  however,  still  to  be  reduced.  Sir  Robert  Carr  com- 
manded  the  expedition  on  Delaware,  and  Ca^eret  was  commissioned  to 
subdue  the  Dutch  at  Fort  Orange.  The  garrison  capitulated  cm  the  34th 
of  September,  and  he  called  it  Albany,  in  honour  of  the  Duke.  While 
Carteret  was  here,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Na- 
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dons,  and  entered  into  a  league  of  friendship  with  them.  The  Dntfcli 
were  sensible  of  the  importance  of  preserving  an  uninterrupted  amity 
with  those  Indians,  for  they -were  both  very  numerous  and  warlike.  The 
French  pursued  quite  different  measures,  and  the  eruptions  of  those  trib^ 
according  to  their  own  authors,  often  reduced  Canada  to  the  brink  of  ruin; 
Sir  Robert  Carr  was  equally  successful  on  South  River,  for  he  compelled 
both  the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes  to  capitulate,  and  deliver  up  their  gam- 
sons  the  1st  of  October,  1664 ;  and  that  was  the  day  in  which  the  whde 
New  Netherland  became  subject  to  the  English  crown.  Very  few  of  the 
inhabitants  thought  proper  to  remove  out  of  the  country.  Governor  Stny* 
vesant  himself  held  his  estate,  and  died  here.  His  remains  were  interred 
in  a  chapel  which  he  had  erected  on  his  own  farm,  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  city,  afterwards  possessed  by  his  grandson,  Gerardus  Stu3rve8ant,  a  maa 
of  probity,  who  was  elected  into  the  magistracy  above  thirty  years  succes- 
sively. For  lojralty  to  the  reigning  family,  and  a  pure  attachment  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch  planters  were  exceeded 
by  none 
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y  OR  three  yean  after  the  surrender  by  the  Dutch,  NicoIIs 
was  governor  of  New  York,  He  was  careful  to  introduce 
English  customs  and  laws  gradually,  and  his  administra- 
tion was  satisfactory  to  the  people. 

Colonel  Francis  Loyelace  was  appointed  by  the  Duke 
of  York  to  succeed  him.  During  his  administration  a 
new  war  having  broken  out  between  England  and  Holland, 
New  York  was  recaptured  by  the  Dutch,  and  Colve  appointed  governor, 
whose  reign  was  short ;  for,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1674,  the  province 
was  restored  to  England  by  treaty,  and  Major,  afterwards  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  was  appointed  governor. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  succeeding  administration,  in  which  the  Indian 
afiairs  began  to  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  public  measures,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  present  the  reader  with  a  summary  view  of  the 
history  and  character  of  the  Five  Nations,  by  the  Dutch  called  Maquaas, 
by  the  French  Iroquois,  and  by  us  Five  Nations,  Six  Nations,  and  lastly 
the  Confederates.    They  are  greatly  diminished,  and  consist  now  only  of 
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about  twelve  hundred  figbtinrg  men.  These,  of  all  the  mnumeiable  tribea 
of  savages  which  inhabit  the  northern  part  of  Americay  are  of  most  im- 
portance«  both  on  account  of  their  vicinity  aud  warlike  disposition.  Befimre 
the  last  incorporation  of  the  Tuscaroras,  a  people  driven  by  the  inhabitnneii 
of  Carolina  from  the  frontiers  of  Virginia ;  they  consisted  of  five  confede- 
rate cantons.  The  Tuscaroras  were  received  upon  a  suppositicm  that  they 
were  originally  of  the  same  stock  with  the  Five  Nations,  because  there  is 
some  similitude  between  their  languages.  What  in  particular  gave  nae  lo 
this  league,  and  when  it  took  place,  are  questions  which  neither  the  natives 
nor  Europeans  pretend  to  answer.  Each  of  these  nations  is  divided  into 
three  fiunilies,  or  clans,  of  diflerent  ranks,  bearing  for  their  anns,  and  beiii^ 
distinguished  by  the  names  of,  the  tortoise,  the  bear,  and  the  wolf.  Their 
instruments  of  conveyances  are  signed  by  signature  which  they  maks 
with  a  pen,  representing  these  animals. 

No  people  in  the  world,  perhaps,  have  higher  notions  than  these  Indiaas, 
of  military  glory.  All  the  surrounding  nations  have  felt  the  effects  of  their 
prowess ;  and  many  not  only  became  their  tributaries,  but  were  so  suW 
jugated  to  their  power,  that  without  their  consent  they  durst  not  commence 
either  peace  or  war. 

Though  a  regular  police  for  the  preservation  of  harmony  within,  aM 
the  defence  of  the  state  against  invasions  from  without,  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  savages ;  yet,  perhaps,  they  have  paid  more  attention  to  it  than  is 
generally  allowed.  Their  government  is  suited  to  their  condition.  A 
people  whose  riches  consist  not  so  much  in  abundance  as  in  a  freedom  from 
want ;  who  are  circumscribed  by  no  boundaries ;  who  live  by  hunting,  and 
not  by  agriculturer-^nust  always  be  free,  and  therefore  subject  to  no  other 
authority  than  such  as  consists  with  the  liberty  necessarily  arising  from 
their  circumstances.  All  their  a&irs,  whether  respecting  peace  or  war, 
are  under  the  direction  of  their  sachems,  or  chief  men.  Great  exploits 
and  public  virtue  procure  the  esteem  of  a  people,  and  qualify  a  man  to 
advise  in  council,  and  execute  the  plan  concerted  for  the  advantage  of  his 
country ;  thus  whoever  appears  to  the  Indians  in  this  advantageous  ligl^ 
commences  a  sachem  without  any  other  ceremony. 

As  there  is  no  other  way  of  arriving  at  this  dignity,  so  it  ceases  unless 
a  unifohn  zeal  and  activity  for  the  common  good  is  uninterruptedly  con- 
tinued. Some  have  thought  it  hereditary,  but  that  is  a  mistake.  The  son 
is  indeed  respected  for  his  father's  services ;  but  without  personal  merit 
he  can  never  share  in  the  government— which,  were  it  otherwise,  must 
sink  into  perfect  disgrace.  The  children  of  such  as  are  distinguished  far 
their  patriotism,  moved  by  the  considention  of  their  birth,  and  the  per- 
petual  incitements  to  virtue  constantly  inculcated  into  them,  imitate  their 
fiuher's  exploits,  and  thus  attain  to  the  same  honours  and  infiuence ;  which 
accounts  for  the  opinion  that  the  title  and  power  of  sachem  is  hereditary. 
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Bich  of  these  repaUics  has  its  own  particular  chiefs,  who  hear  and 
determine  all  complaiats  in  council,  and  though  they  have  no  officers  for 
die  execution  of  justice,  yet  their  decrees  are  always  oheyed,  from  the 
general  reproach  that  would  follow  a  contempt  of  their  advice.  The  con- 
^Mcm  of  this  people  exempts  them  from  factions,  the  common  disease  of 
|K>pular  goremments.  It  is  impossible  to  gain  a  party  amongst  them 
by  indirect  means ;  for  no  man  has  either  honour,  riches,  or  power  to 
bestow.  ^ 

An  af&in  which  concern  the  general  interest  are  detexmined  in  a  great 
assembly  of  the  chiefs  of  each  canton,  usually  held  at  Onondago,  the  centre 
of  their  country.  Upon  emergencies  they  act  separately,  but  nothing  can 
bind  the  league  but  the  voice  of  the  general  convention. 

The  French,  upon  ihe  maxim  of  divide  and  govern,  tried  all  possible 
means  to  disunite  these  republics,  and  s(»netimes  even  sowed  great  jealou- 
ries  amongst  them.  In  consequence  of  this  plan,  they  seduced  many 
fiuotkiUes  to  withdraw  to  Canada,  and  thene  settled  them  in  regular  towns, 
under  the  command  of  a  fort,  and  the  tuition  of  missionaries. 

The  manners  of  these  savages  are  as  simple  as  their  government. 
Their  houses  are  a  fewcrotched  stakes  thrust  into  the  ground  and  overlaid 
with  bark.  A  fire  is  kindled  in  the  middle,  and  an  aperture  left  at  the  top 
for  the  Conveyance  of  the  smoke.  Whenever  a  considerable  number  of 
those  huts  are  collected,  they  have  a  castle,  as  it  is  called,  ccmsisting  of  a 
square  without  basticms,  surrounded  with  palisadoes.  They  have  no  other 
ibitification ;  and  this  is  only  designed  as  an  asylum  for  their  old  men, 
their  wives  and  children,  whilst  the  rest  are  gone  out  to  war.  They  live 
fthnoet  entirely  without  care.  While  the  women,  or  squaws,  cultivate  a 
little  spot  of  ground  for  com,  the  men  employ  themselves  in  hunting.  As 
to  clothes,  they  use  a  blanket  girt  at  the  waist,  and  thrown  loosely  ovec 
their  dioulders ;  some  of  their  vrdmen  indeed  have,  besides  this,  a  sort  of 
a  petticoat,  and  a  few  of  their  men  wear  shirts ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  generally  half-naked.  In  winter,  their  legs  are  covered  with 
stockings  of  blanket,  and  their  feet  with  socks  of  deer-skin.  Many  of 
them  are  fond  of  ornaments,  and  their  taste  is  very  singukr.  Some  have 
Tings  affixed,  not  only  to  their  ears  but  their  noses.  Bracelets  of  silver 
and  brass  round  their  wrists,  are  very  common.  The  women  formerly 
plaited  their  hair,  and  tied  it  up  behind  in  a  bag,  perhaps  in  imitation  of 
the  beaus  in  Canada.  Though  the  Indians  are  capable  of  sustaining  great 
hardships,  yet  they  caxmot  endure  much  labdur,  being  rather  fleet  than 
strong.  Their  men  are  taller  than  the  Europeans,  rather  corpulent,  always 
boardless,  because  they  phtck  out  the  hairs.  The  French  writers,  who 
isay  they  have  naturally  no  beards,  are  mistaken ;  and  tho  reasons  they 
assign  for  it  are  ridiculous.  They  are  straight-Umbed,  of  a  tawny  com* 
flexion,  and  Uack,  uncurled  hair.    In  their  food  they  have  no  manner  of 
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delicacy,  for  though  veniaon  is  their  ordinary  diet,  yet  sometimes  they  eat 
dogs,  bears,  and  even  snakes.  Their  cookery  is  of  two  kindm  boifed  or 
roasted ;  to  perform  the  htter,  the  meat  is  penetrated  by  a  short  sharp  stick 
set  in  the  ground,  inclining  towards  the  fire,  and  turned  as  occasion  re- 
quires. They  are  hospitable  to  strangers,  though  few  Europeans  would 
relish  their  highest  favours  of  this  kind,  for  they  are  very  dirty  both  ia 
their  garments  and  food.  Every  roan  has  his  own  wife,  whom  he  takes 
and  leaves  at  pleasure ;  a  plurality,  however,  at  the  same  time,  i?  by  no 
means  admitted  .among  them.  They  have  been  generally  commended  for 
their  chastity,  but  others  say,  on  good  authority,  that  they  arje  very  lasci- 
vious, and  that  the  women,  to  avoid  reproach,  frequently  destroy  the  ioetOA 
in  the  womb.  They  are  so  perfectly  free,  that  unless  their  children,  who 
generally  assist  their  mother,  may  be  called  servants,  they  have  none. 
The  men  frequently  associate  themselves  for  conversation,  by  which  means 
they  not  only  preserve  the  remembrance  of  their  wars  and  treaties,  bm 
diffuse  among  their  youths  incitements  to  a  love  of  war,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion in  all  it8.8ubtilties. 

Since  they  became  acquainted  with  the  Europeans,  their  warlike  appar 
ratus  is  a  musket,  hatchet,  and  a  long  knife.  To  ^take  up  the  hatchet," 
is  with  them  a  phrase  signifying  to  declare  war ;  as  on  the  contrary,  ^  to 
bury  it,**  denotes  the  establishment  of  a  peace.  Their  boys  still  accustom 
themselves  to  bows  and  arrows,  and  are  so  dexterous  in  the  use  of  them, 
that  a  lad  of  sixteen  will  strike  an  English  shilling  five  times  in  ten,  at 
twelve  or  fourteen  yards'  distance.  Their  men  are  excellent  marksmeo, 
both  with  the  gun  and  hatchet ;  their  dexterity  at  the  latter  is  very  extn^ 
ordinary,  for  they  rarely  miss  the  object  though  at  a  considerable  distance. 
The  hatchet  in  Uie  flight  perpetually  turns  round,  and  yet  always  strikes 
the  mark  with  the  edge. 

Before  they  go  out,  they  have  a  feast  upon  dog's  flesh,  and  a  great  vrar 
dance.  At  these,  the  warriors,  who  are  frightfully  painted  with  vermilion, 
Tise  up  and  sing  their  own  exploits,  or  those  of  their  ancestors,  and  thereby 
kindle  a  military  enthusiasm  in  the  whole  company.  The  day  after  the 
dance,  they  march  out  a  few  miles  in  a  row,  observing  a  profound  silence. 
The  procession  being  ended,  they  strip  the  bark  from  a  large  oak,  and 
paint  the  design  of  their  expedition  on  the  naked  trunk.  The  figure  of  a 
canoe,  with  the  number  of  men  in  it,  determines  the  strength  of  their 
party;  and  by  a  deer,  a  fox,  or  some  other  emblem  painted  at  the  head  of 
it,  we  discover  against  what  nation  they  are  gone  out. 

The  Five  Nations  being  devoted  to  war,  every  art  is  contrived  to  diflliiso 
a  military  spirit  through  the  whole  body  of  their  people.  The  ceremoniee 
attending  the  return  of  a  party  seem  calculated  in  xparticular  for  that  pox^ 
pose.  The  day  before  they  enter  the  village,  two  heralds  advance,  and  at 
a  small  distance  set  up  a  yell,  Tdiich  by  its  modulation  intimates  eithe 
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food  or  bad  news.  If  the  former,  the  Tillage  is  alarmed,  and  an  entertam- 
flient  provided  for  the  conquerors,  who  in  the  mean  time  approach  in  sight : 
one  of  them  bears  the  scalps  stretched  over  a  bow,  and  elevp^ed  upon  a 
kmg  pole.  The  boldest  man  in  the  town  comes  out,  and  receives  it,  and 
instantly  flies  to  the  hut  where  the  rest  are  collected.  If  he  is  overtaken, 
he  18  beaten  unmercifully;  but  if  he  outruns  the  pursuer,  he  participates 
in  the  honour  of  the  victors,  who  at  their  first  entrance  receive  no  compli- 
ments, nor  speak  a  single  word  tiU  the  end  of  the  feast.  Their  parents, 
wives  and  children,  then  are  admitted,  and  treat  them  with  the  profoundest 
respect.  After  these  salutations,  one  of  the  conquerors  is  appointed  to 
lekte  the  whole  adventure,  to  which  the  rest  attentively  listen  without 
asking  a  question,  and  the  whole  concludes  with  a  savage  dance. 

The  Indians  never  fight.in  the  field,  or  upon  equal  terms,  but  always 
skulk  and  attack  by  surprise,  in  small  parties,  meeting  every  night  at  a 
pkice  of  rendezvous.  Scarce  any  enemy  can  escape  them ;  for,  by  the 
disposition  of  the  grass  and  leaves,  they  follow  his  track  with  greaX  speed 
anywhere  but  over  a  rock.  Their  barbarity  is  shocking  to  human  nature. 
Women  and  children  they  generally  kill  and  scalp,  bedause  they  would 
retard  their  progress,  but  the  men  they  carry  into  captivity.  If  any  wo- 
man has  lost  a  relation,  and  inclines  to  receive  the  prisoner  in  his  stead,  he 
not  only  escapes  a  series  of  the  most  inhuman  tortures,  and  death  itself, 
but  enjoys  every  immunity  they  can  bestow,  and  is  esteemed  a  member  of 
the  fiunily  into  which  he  is  adopted.  To  part  with  hin^  would  be  the  most 
ignominious  conduct,  and  considered  as  selling  the  blood  of  the  deceased ; 
and,  for  this  reason,  it  is  not  without  the  greatest  difiiculty  that  a  captive  is 
redeemed. 

When  the  Indians  incline  to  peace,  a 
messenger  is  sent  to  the  enemy  with  a 
pipe,  the  bowl  of  which  is  made  of  soft 
red  marble ;  and  a  long  reed,  beauti- 
fully painted,  and  adorned  with  the  gay 
plumage  of  birds,  forms  the  stem.  This 
is  his  infallible  protection  from  any  as- 
sault on  the  way.  The  envoy  make^ 
his  prc^osals  to  the  enemy,  who,  if  they 
approve  them,  ratify  the  preliminaries 
to  the  peace,  by  smoking  through  the 
pipe,  and,  from  that  instant,  a  general  cessation  of  arms  takes  place.  The 
French  call  it  a  calumet.  It  is  used,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  by  all  the 
bidian  nations  on  the  continent.  The  rights  of  it  are  esteemed  sacred« 
and  have  been  only  invaded  by  the  Flat  Heads ;  in  just  indignation  for 
which  the  confederates  maintained  a  war  with  them  for  near  thirty  years. 
As  to  the  language  of  the  Five  Nations,  the  best  account  of  it  is  contained 
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in  a  letter  firom  the  Reverend  Mr.  Spencer,  who  resided  amangat  ihrni  m 
the  year  17489bein£r  then  a  missionary  from  the  Scotch  Society  fot  Pnp^ 
gating  Christian  Elnowiedge.    He  writes  thus :— « 

^  Except  the  Toscaroras,  all  the  Six  Natioim  speak  a  language  radical^ 
the  same*  It  is  Tery  masculine  and  sonorous,  abounding  with  guttnialsial 
strong  aspiradoos,  but  without  labials.  ,  Its  solemn,  grave  tone  is  owing  ts 
the  generosity  of  its  feet* 

^  The  extraordinary  length  of  Indian  words^and  the  guttural  aqHjBtioni 
necessary  in  pronouncing  them,  render  the  speech  extremely  ron^  idi 
difficult.  The  verbs  never  change  in  their  terminations,  as  in  Latiii,  Gnek^ 
and  Hebrew,  but  all  their  variations  are  prefixed.  Besides  die  singolir 
and  plural,  they  have  also  the  dual  number.  A  strange  transpositioB  of 
syllaUes  of  difierent  words  is  very  commcm  in.  the  Indian  tongue. 

"^  The  dialect  of  the  Oneidas  is  softer  than  that  of  the  other  natiau; 
ai^  the  reason  is,  because  they  have  more  vowels,  and  often  supply  tbs 
place  of  harsh  letters  with  liquids ;  instead  of  R,  they  always  use  L:  B» 
becca  would  be  pronounced  Lequecca." 

The  art  of  public  speaking  is  in  high  esteem  among  the  Indians,  and 
much  studied.  They  are  extremely  fond  of  method,  and  displeased  witk 
an  irregular  harangue,  because  it  is  difficult  to  be  remesnbered  Wbea 
they  answer,  they  r^>eat  the  whole,  reducing  it  into  strict  order.  Their 
speeches  are  short,  and  the  sense  conveyed  in  strong  metaphors.  In  oobp 
versadoD  they  are  sprightly,  but  solemn  and  serious  in  their  messages  re* 
Jating  to  public  affiurs.  Their  speakers  deliver  themselves  with  surprifliag 
force,  and  great/  propriety  of  gesture.  The  fierceness  of  their  counter 
nances,  the  flowing  blanket,  elevated  tone,  naked  arm,  and  erect  statm^ 
with  a  half  circle  of  auditors  seated  on  the  ground,  and  in  the  open  air, 
cannot  but  impress  upon  the  mind  a  lively  idea  of  the  ancient  oiaton  ef 
Greece  and  R^ne. 

At  the  close  of  every  important  part  of  the  speech,  ratifying  an  old 
cov^umt  or  creating  a  new  <me,  a  belt  is  generally  given,  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  the  transaction.  These  belts  am  about  four  inches  wide, 
and  thirty  ud  length.  They  consist  of  strings  of  conch-shell  beads  fast- 
ened together.  Those  beads,  which  passed  for  money,  were  called  by  the 
Indians  Wampum,  and  hy  the  Dutch  Sewant ;  six  beads  were  formeilf 
vafaied  at  a  sty  ver.  There  w^re  always  several  poor  fiunilies  at  Albany, 
who  supported  themselves  by  coining  this  cash /or  the  traders. 

With  respect  to  religion,  the  Indians  may  be  said  to  be  under  the 
thickest  gloom  of  ignorance.  If  they  have  any,  which  is  milch  to  he 
questtfmed,  those  who  afibm  it  will  find  it  difiteuk  to  tell  us  wherem  it 
consists.  They  have  neither  priest  nor  temple,  sacrifice  nor  altar.  S(»ns 
traces  indeed  appear  of  the  original  law  written  upon  their  hearts ;  hot 
they  have  »>  system  of  doctrines,  nor  any  rites  and  modeacfpubhewaEsbp 
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They  me  sunk j  unspeakably,  beneath  the  polite  pagans  of  antiquity*  Soma 
eonfnaed  notions,  indeed,  of  beings  superior  to  themsebres,  they  hare ;  but 
of  the  Deity,  and  his  natural  and  moral  perfections,  no  proper  or  tolerable 
conceptions ;  and  of  his  general  and  particular  providence  they  know  no- 
thhig.  They  profess  no  obh'gations  to  him,  nor  acknowledge  their  depend^ 
e&ce  upon  him.  Some  of  them,  it  is  said,  are  of  opinion  that  there  are 
two  distinct,  powerful  beings,  one  able  to  help,  the  other  to  do  them  harm. 
The  latter  they  venerate  most,  and  some  allege,  that  they  address  him  by 
a  kind  of  prayer.  Thougli  there  are  no  public  monuments  of  idolatry  to 
be  seen  in  their  country,  yet  the  missionaries  have  discovered  coarse 
imagery  in  Wooden  trinkets,  in  the  hands  of  their  jugglers,  which  the  con* 
verts  deliver  up  as  detestable.  The  sight  of  them  would  remind  an  anti- 
quary of  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  Ae  ancients,  but  no  certain  judgment 
can  be  drawn  of  their  use.  The  Indians  sometimes  assemble  in  large 
numbers,  and  retire  ftir  into  the  wilderness,  where  they  eat  and  drink  in  a 
profuse  maimer.  These  conventions  are  called  kenticop.  Some  este^^m 
them  to  be  debauched  revels,  or  bacchanalia ;  but  diose  who  have  privately 
fbUowed  them  into  these  recesses  give  such  accounts  of  their  conduct  as 
naturally  lead  one  to  imagine  that  they  pay  a  joint  homage  and  supplies^ 
tion  to  some  invisible  being.  If  we  suppose  they  have  a  religion,  it  is 
worse  than  none,  and  raises  most  melancholy  ideas  of  their  depraved  con- 
ation. 

As  to  Uie  history  of  the  Five  Nations  before  their  acquaintance  with  the 
Europeans,  it  is  involved  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity.  It  is  isaid  diat  their 
first  residence  was  in  the  country  about  Montr^ ;  an^  that  the  superior 
strength  of  the  Adirondacks,  whom  the  French  caU  Algonquins,  drove  them 
into  their  present  possessions,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mcdiawks 
river,  and  the  great  Lake  Ontario.  Towards  Ae  close  of  those  disputes, 
which  continued  for  a  great  series  of  years,  the  confederates  gained  ad- 
vantages over  the  Adirondacks,  and  struck  a  general  terror  into  all  the 
t)ther  Indians.  The  Hurons  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lake  Erie,  and  the 
Cat  Indians  on  the  south  side,  were  totally  conquered  and  dispersed.  The 
French,  who  settled  in  Canada,  in  1M3,  took  umbrage  at  their  success, 
and  began  a  war  with  them,  which  had  wellnigh  ruined  the  new  colony. 
In  autumn,  1665,  M.  Courcelles,  the  governor,  sent  out  ct  party  against  the 
Ifbhawks.  Through  ignorance  of  the  country,  and  the  want  of  snow- 
shoes,  they  were  almost  perished,  when  they  fell  in  with  Schenectady. 
And  even  there  the  Indians  would  have  sacrificed  them  to  their  barbarous 
rage,  had  not  Corlear,  a  Dutchman,  interposed  to  protect  them.  For  this 
'seasonable  hospitality,  the  French  governor  invited  him  to  Canada,  but  he 
was  unfbrtunately  dtx>wned  in  his  passage  through  the  Lake  Champlain. 
&  is  in  honour  of  this  man,  who  was  a  favourite  of  the  Indians,  that  the 
govemon  of  New  York,  in  all  their  treaties,  were  addressed  by  the  name 
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of  Corlear.  Twenty  light  companies  of  foot,  and  the  whole  militia  of  Oa 
nada,  marched  the  next  spring  into  the  country  of  the  Mohawks ;  but  theii 
success  was  very  unequal  to  the  charge  and  labour  of  such  a  tedious  manli 
of  seven  hundred  miles,  through  an  uncultivated  desert ;  for  the  Indians* 
an  their  approach,  retired  into  the  woods,  leaving  behind  them  some  oU 
sachems,  who  preferred  death  to  life,"  to  glut  the  fury  of  their  enemies. 
The  emptiness  of  this  parade  on  the  one  hand,  and  die  Indian  fearfulneas 
of  fire-arms  on  the  other,  brought  about  a  peace  in  1667,  which  condnned 
for  several  years  after.  In  this  interval,  both  the  Eng^h  and  French  cnl^^ 
tivated  a  trade  with  the  natives  very  profitable  to  both  nations.  The  latter, 
however,  were  most  politic  and  vigorous,  and  filled  the  Indian  country  with 
their  missionaries.  The  Sieur  Perot,  the  very  year  in  which  the  peace 
was  concluded,  travelled  above  twelve  hundred  miles  westward,  making 
proselytes  of  the  Indians  everywhere  to  the  French  interest.  CourceUes 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  art  and  industry.  He  took  every  measuis 
in  his  power  for  the  defence  of  Canada.  To  prevent  the  eruptions  of  the 
Five  Nations  by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  he  built  several  fbxts  in 
1666,  between  that  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sorel.  In  1672,  just  bef<H« 
his  return  to  France,  under  pretence  of  treating  with  the  Indians  more 
commodiously,but  in  reality,  as  Charlevoix  expresses  it,  ^to  bridle  them,^ 
he  obtained  their  leave  to  erect  a  fort  at  Caderacqui,  or  Lake  Ontario,  which 
Coun^t  Frontenac,  his  successor,  completed  the  following  spring,  and  called 
after  his  own  name.  The  command  of  it  was  afterwards  given  to  Mr.  De 
la  Salle,  who,  in  1678, rebuilt  it  with  stone.  This  enterprising  person,  ths 
same  year,  launched  a  bark  of  ten  tons  into  the  Lake  Ontario,  and  another 
of  sixty  tons,  the  year  after,  into  Lake  Erie,  about  which  time  he  enclosed 
with  palisadoes  a  little  spot  at  Niagara. 

Though  the  Duke  of  York  had  preferred  Colonel  Thomas  Dongan  to 
the  government  of  New  York,  on  the  80th  of  September,  1682,  he  di3  not 
arrive  here  till  the  27th  of  August,  in  the  following  year.  He  was  a  msiB 
of  integrity,  moderation,  and  polite  manners;  and  though  a  professed 
Papist,  may  be  class^  among  the  best  of  the  governors. 

The  people,  who  had  been  formerly  ruled  at  the  will  ot  the  duks*s 
deputies,  began  their  first  participation  in  the  legislative  power  under 
Colonel  Dongan ;  for,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  issued  orders  Jo  the 
sheriA  to  siunmon  the  freeholders  for  choosing  representatives,  to  mecH 
him  in  Assembly  on  the  17th  of  October,  1683.  Nothing  could  be  mcne 
agreeable  to  the  people,  who,  whether  Dutch  or  English,  were  bom  iha 
subjects  of  s  free  state ;  nor,  indeed,  was  the  change  of  less  advantage  to 
the  duke  than  to  the  inhabitants.  For  such  a  general  disgust  had  |»rs- 
,  vailed,  and  in  particular  in  Long  Island,  agamst  tne  old  form  which  Colond 
.NicoUs  had  introduced,  as  threatened  the  total  subversion  of  the  pubUe 
uanquillity,    Cfolonel  Dongan  saw  the  disaffection  of  ihe  people  al  tlw  east 
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end  of  the  ialandr^or  he  landed  there  on  his  first  arriyal  in  the  conntry  I 
gttd  to  extinguish  the  discontent  then  impatient  to  burst  out,  gare  them  his 
pranisey  that  no  laws  or  rates  for  the  future  should  be  imposed  but  by  a  gene* 
Ml  Assembly.  Doubtless,  this  alteration  was  agreeable  to  the  duke's  orders, 
who  had  been  strongly  importuned  for  it,  as  well  as  acceptable  to  the 
people ;  for  they  sent  him,  soon  after,  an  address,  expressing  the  highest 
sense  of  gratitude  for  so  beneficial  a  change  in  the  government.  It  would 
hmte  been  impossible  for  him  much  longer  to  hare  maintained  the  old 
model  over  free  subjects,  who  had  just  before  formed  themselves  into  a 
eotony  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  and  had  even  already  solicited 
tlw  protection  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  from  whence  the  greatest  part 
ef  them  came.  Disputes  relating  to  the  limits  of  certain  townships  at  the 
east  end  of  Long  Island  sowed  the  seeds  of  enmity  against  Dongan  so 
deeply  in  the  hearts  of  many  who  were  concerned  in  them,  that  their 
lepresentation  to  Connecticut,  at  the  revolution,  contains  the  bitterest 
iBveotives  against  him. 

Dongan  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  a  due  attention  to  affiurs  with 
the  Indians,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed.  It  must  be  remembered, 
to  his  honour,  that  though  he  was  ordered  by  the  duke  to  encourage  the 
French  priests  who  were  come  to  reside  am<mg  the  natives,  under  pretence 
of  advancing  the  popish  cause,  but  in  reality  to  gain  them  over  to  the 
French  interest ;  yet  he  forbid  the  Five  Nations  to  entertain  them.  The 
Jesuits,  however,  had  no  small  success.  Their  proselytes  were  called 
paying  Indians,  or  Caghnuagaes,  and  resided  afterwards  in  Canada,  at  the 
fidl  of  St.  Lewis,  opposite  to  Montreal.  This  village  was  begun  In  1071, 
sad  consisted  of  such  of  the  Five  Nations  as  had  formerly  been  drawn 
away  by  the  intrigues  of  the  French  priests,  in  the  times  of  Lovelace  and 
Aadros,  who  seem  to  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  Indian  affiurs.  It  was 
owing  to  the  instigation,  also,  of  these  priests,  that  the  Five  Nations  about 
ifais  time  ecnnmitted  hostilities  on  the  back  parts  Of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
which  occasioned  a  grand  convention  at  Albany,  in  the  year  1684.  Lord 
Howard,  of  E^gham,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  was  present,  and  made ' 
a  covenant  with  them  for  preventing  further  depredations,  towards  the 
acopmplishment  of  which  Colonel  Dongan  was  very  instrumentaL 

While  Lord  Howard  was  at  Albany,  a  messenger  from  De  la  Barre,  t|ien 
Gknremor  of  Canada,  arrived,  complaining  of  the  Seneca  Indians  for 
internipting  the  French  in  their  tmde  with  the  more  distant  Indians,  com- 
Btonly  included  among  us  by  the  general  name  of  the  Far  Nations. 
Colonel  Dongan,  to  whom  the  message  was  sent,  communicated  it  to  the 
Senecas,  who  admitted  the  charge,  but  justified  their  conduct,  alleging, 
tiiBt  the  French  supplied  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Twightwies,  with 
whom  they  were  then  at  war.  De  la  Barre,  at  the  same  time  meditating 
oothing  less  than  the  total  destruction  of  the  Five  Nations,  proceeded  wiA 
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an  asmy  of  seventeen  hundred  men  to  the  Lake  Ontario*  Mighty  prepaim 
tjoas  were  made  to  obtain  the  desired  success :  fresh  troops  were  iiviKirtad 
&ciin  Fraaee,  and  a  letter  procured  from  the  Duke  of  York  to  Gokoal 
Pongan,  commanding  him  to  ky  no  obstacles  in  the  way.  The  offiesn 
posted  in  the  out-forts,  even  as  far  as  Miehilimakinsc»  were  ordered  to 
rendezvous  at  Niagara,  with  all  the  western  Indians  they  could  engag^^ 
Dongan,  regardless  of  the  duke*s  orders,  apprized  the  Indians  of  th* 
French  designs,  and  promised  to  assist  them.  After  six  weeks'  delay  al 
Fort  Frontenac,  duiing  which  time  a  great  sickness,  occasioned  by  bad 
provisioBSi  broke  out  in  the  French  army,  De  k  Berre  found  it  neceasafy 
to  conclude  the  caa^mign  with,  a  treaty,  for  which  purpose  he  crossed  th# 
lake  and  came  to  the  place  whidi,  from  the  distress  of  his  army,  was  called 
Ia  Famine*  Dongui  sent  an  interpreter  among  the  Indians,  by  all  neana 
to  prevent  them  from  attending  the  treaty.  The  Mdiawks  and  Senecai 
accordingly  refused  to  meet  De  k  Bane,  but  the  Oneidaa,  On(»dagaa, 
and  Cayugas,  influenced  by  the  missionaries,  were  unwilling  <  to  hear  the 
interpreter,  except  before  the  priests,  one  La  Main,  and  three  other  French* 
men ;  and  afterwards  waited  upon  the  French  governor.  Tyro  days  afler 
their  arrival  in  the  camp.  Monsieur  de  k  Barre  addressing  tmnaelf  to  Qai^ 
ranguk,  an  Onondaga  chief,  made  the  following  speech,  the  Indiana  and 
French  officers  at  the  same  time  forming  a  circle  round  about  him  >— 

**  The  king,  my  master,  being  infcnmed  that  the  Five  Nations  have  often 
infringed  the  peace,  has  ordered  me  to  come  hither  with  a  guard,  and  to 
send  Ohguesse  to  the  Oncmdagas,  to  bring  the  chief  sachems  to  my  camp* 
The  intention  of  the  great  king  is,  that  you  and  I  may  smcke  the  oafaunat 
of  peace  together :  but  on  this  condition,  that  you  promise  me,  in  the  name 
of  the  Senecas,  Ga3rugas,  Onondagas,  and  Mohawks,  to  give  entire  sati^ 
£9tction  and  reparation  to  his  subjects,  and  for  the  future  never  to  molest 
them. 

**The  Senecas,  Ca3rugas,  (pondages,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks,  have 
rebbed  and  abused  all  the  traders  that  were  passing  to  the  lUmois  and 
•Bfiamies,  and  other  Indian  nations,  the  children  of  my  king.  They  >faav« 
acted,  on  these  occasions,  contrary  to  iho  treaty  of  peace  with  my  prede- 
cessor. I  am  ordered,  therefore,  to  demand  satis&ction,  and  to  tell  them 
that,  in  case  of  refusal,  or  their  plundering  us  any  more,  I  have  express 
orders  to  deckre  war.  This  belt  ccmfirms  my  words.  The  warriota  at 
the  Five  Nations  have  conducted  the  English  into  the  lakes  which  bdoag 
to  the  king,  my  master,  and  brought  the  i^lish  amcmg  ^  nations  that 
are  his  children,  to  destroy  the  tnde  of  his  subjects,  and  to  withdraw  these 
nations  from  him.  They  have  carried  the  English  thither,  notwithatand* 
mg  the  prohibition  c^  the  late  governor  of  New  York,  who  foresaw  thb 
risk  that  both  they  and  you  would  run.  I  am  willing  to  forget  thoae  thmfa; 
but  if  ever  the  like  shall  happen  for  the  ftiture,  I  have  express  ordara  to 
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ttKhura  war  against  you.  This  beh  confinns  my  wcurds.  Your  warriors 
I  made  several  barbarous  incursions  on  the  IllincMs  and  Umameis ;  they 
\  massacred  men,  women,  and  children ;  and  haye  made  many  of  these 
I  prisoners*  who  thought  themselres  safe  in  their  villages  in  time  of 
peace.  These  people,  who  are  my  king's  children,  must  not  be  your 
slaves ;  you  must  give  them  their  liberty,  and  send  them  back  into  their 
•wn  ooimtry.'  If  the  Five  Nations  shall  refuse  to  do  this,  I  have  express 
erdets  to  declare  war  against  them.    This  belt  confirms  my  wcwds. 

^  This  is  what  I  have  to  say  to.  Gfarrangula,  that  he  may  carry  to  the 
Beseoas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas,  Cayugas,  and  Mohawks,  the  declaiatioa 
which  the  king,  my  master,  has  commanded  me  to  make.  He  doth,  not 
widi  them  to  force  him  to  send  a  great  army  to  Cadarackui  Fort,  to  begin 
a  war  which  must  be  fatal  to  them.  He  would  be  sorry  that  this  fort, 
that  was  the  work  0/  peace,  should  become  the  prison  of  your  warriors. 
We  Dwst  endeavour,  on  both  sides,  to  prevent  such  misfortunes.  The 
French,  who  are  the  brethren  and  friends  of  the  Five  Nations,  will  never 
trouble  their  repose,  provided  that  the  satisfaction  which  I  demand  be 
given ;  and  that  the  treaties  of  peace  be  hereafter  observed.  I  shall  be 
estrainely  grieved  if  my  words  do  not  produce  the  effect  which  I  expect 
ham  them ;  for  then  I  shall  be  obliged  to  join  with  the  governor  of  Nvvif 
York,  who  is  commanded  by  his  master  to  asdst  me,  and  bum  the  castles 
of  the  Five  Nations,  and  destroy  you.    This  beh  confirms  my  words." 

Qarrangula  heard  these  threats  with  contempt,  because  he  had  learned 
die  distressed  state  of  the  French  army,  and  knew  that  they  were  incapable 
of  executing  the  designs  with  which  they  set  out ;  and  therefore,  afUtr 
walking  five  or  six  times  round  the  circle,  he  answered  the  French  gover- 
nor, who  sat  in  an  elbow  chair,  in  the  following  strain  :-^ 

**  Yonnondio  I— I  honour  you ;  and  the  warriors  that  are  with  me  like- 
wise honour  you.  Your  interpreter  has  finished  your  speech;  I  now 
begin  mine.  My  words  mAke  haste  to  reach  your  ears :  hearken  to  them. 
,  ^  Yonnondio  1  you  must  have  believed,  when  you  left  Cluebec,  that  the 
sun  had  burnt  up  all  the  fcnrests  which  render  our  country  inaccessible  to 
the  French,  or  that  the  lakes  had  so  &r  overflown  the  banks  that  they  had 
announded  our  castles,  and  that  it  was  imposrible  for  us  to  get  out  of  them. 
Yes,  Yonnondio,  surely  you  must  have  dreamed  so !  and  the  curiosity  <^ 
seeing  so  great  a  wonder  has  brought  you  so  far.  Now  you  are  unde- 
eeived,  since  I  and  the  warriors  here  present  are  come  to  assure  you,  that 
the  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks,  are  yet 
aHve.  I  thank  you,  in  their  name,  for  bringing  back  into  their  country 
die  calumet  which  your  predecessor  received  from  their  hands.  It  was 
happy  (at  you,  that  you  left  imder-ground  that  murdering  hatchet  that  has 
been  so  often  died  in  the  bk>od  of  the  French.  Hear,  Yonnondio !  I  do 
not  sleep :  I  have  my  eyes  open ;  and  the  sun  which  enlightens  me,  dis- 
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covers  to  me  a  great  captain  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  ^dieiif  wlio 
speaks  as  if  he  were  dreamii^.  He  says*  that  he  only  came  to  the  kks 
to  smoke  on  the  great  calumet  with  the  Onondagas.  But  Qam^igala  nym^ 
that  he  sees  the  contrary :  that  it  was  to  knock  them  on  the  head,  if  aioko 
ness  had  not  weakened  the  arms  of  the  French. 

*'  I  see  Yminondio  raving  in  a  camp  of  sick  men,  whose  lives  the  Qraat 
Spirit  has  saved,  by  inflicting  this  sickness  on  them.  Hear,  Yonnondio  I 
Our  women  had  taken  their  clubs ;  our  children  and  old  men  had  carried 
iheir  bows  and  arrows  into  the  heart  of  your  camp,  if  ^our  warri<»B  had  boI 
disarmed  them  and  kept  them  back ;  when  your  messenger,  Ohguesie* 
'  came  to  our  castles.  It  is  done,  and  I  have  said  it.  Hear,  Yoonondio  1 
we  plundered  pone  of  the  French,  but  those  that  carried  guns,  powder* 
and  ball  to  the  Twightwies  and  Chictaghicks,  because  those  arms  miglu 
have  cost  us  our  lives.  Herein  we  follow  the  example  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
stave  all  the  kegs  of  rum  brought  to  our  castles,  lest  the  drunken  IndiuM 
diould  knock  them  on  the  head.  Our  warriors  have  not  beaver  enough 
k)  pay  for  all  these  arms  that  they  have  taken,  and  our  old  men  are  not 
a£raid  of  the  war.    This  belt  preserves  my  words. 

*'  We  carried  the  English  into  our  lakes,  to  trade  there  with  the  Utawa- 
was  and  Cluatoghies,  as  the  Adirondacks  brought  the  French  to  our  castles^ 
to  carry  on  a  trade,  which  the  English  say  is  theirs*  We  are  bom  free ;  we 
neither  depend  on  Yonnondio  nor  Corlear. 

**  We  may  go  where  we  please,  and  carry  with  us  whom  we  please*  and 
buy  and  sell  what  we  please :  if  your  allies  be  your  slaves,  use  them  at 
such,  command  them  to  receive  no  other  but  your  people.  This  belt  pre- 
serves my  words. 

*'  We  knocked  the  Twightwies  and  Chictaghicks  on  the  head,  becaoaa 
they  had  cut  down  the  trees  of  peace,  which  were  the  limits  (rf'ourooontry. 
They  have  hunted  heaven  on  our  lands :  they  have  acted  contrary  to  the 
customs  of  all  Indians,  for  they  left  none  of  the  beavers  alive,  they  killed 
both  male  and  female.  They  brought  the  Satanas  into  the  country,  to  take  , 
part  with  them,  after  they  had  concerted  ill  designs  against  us.  We  have 
done  less  than  either  the  English  or  French,  that  have  usurped  the  kiids 
of  so  many  Indian  nations,  and  chased  them  from  their  own  country.  This 
belt  preserves  my  words. 

"Hear,  Yonnondio,  what  I  say  is  the  voice  of  all  the  Five  Nations— heai 
what  they  answer— open  your  ears  to  what  they  speak.  The  Senacaa^ 
Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks  say,  Uiat  when  they  buried 
the  hatchet  at  Gadarackui  (in  the  presence  of.jrour  predecessor)  in  the 
middle  of  the  fort,  they  planted  the  tree  of  peace  in  the  same  placf^  to  be 
there  carefully  preserved,  that,  in  place  of  a  retreat  for  soUiers,  that  port 
might  be  a  rendezvous  for  merchants ;  that  in  place  of  arms  and  ammum* 
tion  of  war,  beavers  and  merchandize  should  enter  only  there. 
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'"Hnr,  Tcnuoodio*  take  care,  for  the  fiitiire,  that  ao  great  a  nombe;  «f 
aoldien  ^a  appear  there  do  not  choke  the  tree  of  peace  planted  in  ao  soiaE 
a  fioft.  It  will  be  a  great  loss  if^  after  it  had  ao  easilj  taken  root,  yoa 
ahoukl  stop  its  growth,  and  prerent  its  covering  your  country  and  ours 
with  its  branches.  I  assure  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Five  Nations,  that  oiir 
wanion  shall  dance  to  the  calumet  of  peace  under  its  leaves,  and  shall 
remain  quiet  on  their  mats,  and  shall  never  dig  up  the  hatchet,  till  their 
bcoiher  Yonnondio  or  Corlear  shall^  either  jointly  or  separately,  endeavour 
to  attack  the  country  which  the  Great  Spirit  has  given  to  our  ancestors. 
This  beh  preserves  my  words,  and  this  other,  the  authority  which  the  Five 
Nations  have  given  me." 

Then  Garrangula,  addressing  himself  to  Monsieur  la  Main,  said :  *^  Take 
courage,  Ohguesse,  you  have  spirit,  speak,  explain  my  words,  forget 
nothing,  tell  all  that  your  brethren  and  friends  say  to  Ycmnondio,  your 
governor,  by  the  mouth  of  Giarrangula,  who  loves  you,  and  desires  you  to 
accept  of  this  present  of  a  beaver,  and  take  part*  with  me  in  my  feast,  to 
which  I  invite  you.  This  present  of  beaver  is  sent  to  Yonnondio  on  the 
part  of  the  Five  Nations." 

Enraged  at  this  bold  reply,  De  k  Barre,  as  soon  as  the  peace  was  con* 
eluded,  retired  to  Montreal,  and  ingloriously  finished  an  expensive  cam* 
paign,  as  Dr.  Golden  observes,  in  a  scold  with  an  old  Indian. 

De  la  Barre  was  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  de  Nonville,  colonel  of  the 
dragoons,  who  arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  in  1685.  The  mar^ 
quia  was  t,  man  of  courage,  and  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  not  a  little  ani- 
mated by  the  consideration,  that  he  was  sent  oyer  to  repair  the  disgrace 
which  his  predecessor  had  brought  upon  the  Frencli  colony.  The  year 
after  his  arrival  at  Quebec,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  minister  in  France, 
recommending  the  scheme  of  erecting  a  stone  fort,  sufficient  to  contain 
four  or  five  hundred  men,  at  Niagara,  not  only  to  exclude  the  English  from 
the  lakes,  but  to  command  the  fur  trade,  and  subdue  the  Fire  Nations. 
Doagan,  who  was  jealous  of  his  designs,  took  umbrage  at  the  extraordi- 
nary supplies  sent  to  Fort  Frontenac,  and  wrote  to  the  French  governor, 
signifying  that,  if  he  attacked  the  confederates,  he  would  consider  it  as  a 
breach  of  the  peace  subsisting  between  the  two  crowns^  and  to  prevent 
his  building  a  fort  at  Niagara,  he  protested  against  it,  and  claimed  the 
country  as  dependent  upon  the  province.  De  Nonville,  in  his  answer, 
denied  that  he  intended  to  invade  ihe  Five  Nations,  though  the  necessary 
preparations  for  that  purpose  were  then  carrying  on,  and  yet  Charlevoix 
oommends  him  for  his  piety  and  uprightness.  Colonel  Dongan,  who 
lOiow  the  importance  of  the  Indian  alliance,  placed  no  confidence  in  the 
dackrations  of  the  marquis,  but  exerted  himself  in  preparing  Uie  confede* 
rates  for  the  war ;  and  the  French  author,  just  mentioned,  does  him  honour, 
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while  he  complains  of  him  as  a  perpetual  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
cation  of  their  schemes.  ^ 

De  Nonvilley  to  pio- 
rent  the  interruption  of 
the  French  trade  with 
the  Twightwies,  detei^ 
mined  to  divert  the  Fire 
\  Nations,  and  carry  the 
'  war  into  their  country 
I  To  that  end«  in  1687,  he 
collected  two  thousand 
,  troops,  and  six  hundred 
'  Indians,  at  Montreal,  and 
issued  orders  to  all  the 
officers  in  the  more  weet- 
erly  country  to  meet  him  with  additional  succours  at  Niagara,  on  an  ezpe« 
dition  against  the  Senecas.  An  English  party,  under  one  McGregory,  at 
the  same  time  was  gone  out  to  trade  on  the  lakes,  but  the  French,  not- 
withstanding the  peace  then  subsisting  between  the  two  crowns,  inter- 
cepted them,  seized  their  effects,  and  imprisoned  their  persons.  Monsaeui 
Fonti,  commandant  among  the  Chictaghies,  who  was  coming  to  the  gene*' 
ral's  rendezvous  at  Niagara,  did  the  like  to  another  English  party,  which 
he  met  with  in  Lake  Erie— bbth  which  attacks  were  open  infractions  of 
the  treaty  at  Whitehall,  executed  in  November,  1686 ;  by  whtch  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  Indian  trade  in  America  should  be  free  to  the  English  and 
French.  The  Five  Nations,  in  the  mean  time,  were  preparing  to  give  the 
French  army  a  suitable  reception.  Monsieur  Companie,  with  two  or  three 
hundred  Canadians  in  an  advanced  party,  surprised  two  villages  of  the 
confederates,  who,  at  the  invitation,  and  on  the  faith  of  the  French,  seated 
themselves  down  about  eight  leagues  from  Lake  Fadarackui,  or  Ontario. 
To  prevent  their  escape  with  intelligence  to  their  countrymen,  they  were 
carried  to  the  fort,  and  all  but  thirteen  died  in  torments  at  the  stake,  sing* 
ing  with  an  heroic  spirit,  in  their  expiring  moments,  the  perfidy  of  the 
French.  The  rest,  according  to  the  express  orders  of  the  French  king, 
^ere  sent  to  the  gaUeys  in  Europe.  The  marquis  having  embarked  his 
whole  anny  in  canoes,  set  out  from  the  fort  at  Codarackui  on  the  28d  of 
June,  one-half  of  them  passing  along  the  north,  and  the  other  on  the  south 
side  of  the  lake ;  and  both  arrived  the  same  day  at  Tyronpequait,  and 
shortly  after  set  out  on  their  march  towards  the  chief  village  of  the 
Senecas,  at  about  seven  leagues*  distance.  The  main  body  was  composed 
of  the  regulars  and  militia ;  the  front  and  rear,  of  the  Indians  and  txadeis. 
The  scouts  advanced  the  second  day  on  their  march  as  far  as  the  com  of 
the  village,  and  within  pistol-shot  of  five  hundred  Senecas,  who  lay  npoB 
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tfieir  l>ellies,  undiscoTeied.  The  French,  who  imagined  the  enemy  were 
all  fled,  quickened  their  march  to  oTeitake  the  women  and  old  men.  Bat  no 
sooner  had  they  reached  the  fool  of  the  hill,  about  a  mile  from  the  Tillages, 
than  the  Senecas  raised  the  war-shout,  and  in  the  same  instant  charged 
upon  the  whole  army,  both  in  the  front  and  rear.  Uniyersal  confusion 
ensued.  The  battalions  divided,  fired  *tipon  each  other,  and  fled  into  the 
inrood.  The  Senecas  improved  the  disorder  of  the  enemy,  till  they  were 
repulsed  by  the  French  Indians.  According  to  Charlevoix's  account, 
which  may  be  justly  suspected,  the  enemy  lost  but  six  men,  and  had 
twenty  wounded  in  the  conflict.  Of  the  Senecas,*  he  says,  sixty,  were 
wounded,  and  forty-five  slain.  Tne  marquis  was  so  much  dispirited,  that 
*  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  pursue  the  enemy  that  day  ;  which  gave  the 
Senecas  an  opportunity  to  bum  their  village,  and  get  ofi*.  Two  old  men 
remained  in  the  castle  to  receive  the  general,  and  regale  the  barbarity  of 
his  Indian  allies.  Ailer  destroying  the  com  in  this  and  several  other  vil- 
lages, the  army  retired  to  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  erected  a  fort  vnth 
four  bastions  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  straits  at  Niagara,  in  which  they 
left  one*  hundred  men  under  the  command  of  Le  Chevalier  de  la  Troye, 
with  eight  months*  provisions ;  but  these  being  chiefly  blocked  up,  all, 
except  seven  or  eight  of  them,  who  were  accidentally  relieved,  perished 
fhrougli  fiunine.  Soon  after  this  expedition.  Colonel  Dongan  met  the  TiYe 
Nations  at  Albany.  To  what  intent,  appears  from  the  speech  he  made  to 
them  on  the  5th  of  August,  which  is  quoted,  in  order  to  show  his  vigi- 
lance and  zeal  for  the  province  committed  to  his  care,  and  a  sample  of  the 
mode  of  conducting  business. 

^  Brethren^ — ^I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  here  in  this  house,  and  am 
heartily  glad  that  you  have  sustained  no  greater  loss  by  the  French, 
though  I  believe  it  was  their  intention  to  destroy  you  all,  if  they  couM 
liave  surprised  you  in  your  castles.    - 

''As  soon  as  I  heard'  their  design  to  war  with  you,  I  gave  you  notice,* 
and  came  up  hither  myself,  that  I  might  be  ready  to  give  all  the  assistance 
and  advice  that  so  short  a  time  would  allow  me. 

''I  am  now  about  sending  a  gentleman  to  England,  to  the  king,  my 
master,  to  let  him  know  that  the  French  have  invaded  his  territories  on 
this  side  of  the  great  lake,  and  warred  upon  the  brethren,  his  subjects. 
I,  therefore,  would  willingly  know,  whether  the  brethren  have  given  the 
governor  of  Canada  any  provocation  or  not ;  and  if  they  have,  how,  and 
in  wiiat  manner ;  because  I  am  obliged  to  give  a  tme  account  of  this 
matter.  This  business  may  cause  a  waf  between  the  king  of  England, 
and  the  French  king,  both  in  Europe  and  here,  and,  therefore,  I  must 
knrow  the  truth. 

•*I  know  the  governor  of  Canada  dare  not  enter  into  the  king  of  Eng- 
i*s  territories  in  a  hostile  manner,  without  provocation,  if  he  thought 
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tlie  brethren  were  the  king  of  England's  subjects ;  but  you  hare,  two  dt 
three  years  ago,  made  a  covenant  chain  with  the  French,  contrary  to  my 
command,  (which  I  knew  could  not  hold  long,)  being  void  of  itself  among 
the  Christians ;  forasmuch  as  subjects  (as  you  are)  ought  not  to  treat 
with  any  foreign  nation,  it  not  lying  in  your  power.  You  have  brought 
this  trouble  on  yourselves,  and,  as  I  believe,  this  is  the  only  reason  of  their 
frUing  on  you  at  this  time. 

"Brethren,  I  took  it  very  ill,  that  afler  you  had  put  yourselves  into  the 
number  of  the  great  king  of  England's  subjects,  you  should  ever  ofier  to 
make  peace  or  war,  without  my  consent.  You  know  that  we  can  Kve 
without  you,  but  you  cannot  Uve  without  us ;  you  never  found  that  I  told 
you  a  lie,  and  I  ofiered  you  the  assistance  you  wanted,  provided  that' 
you  would  be  advised  by  me ;  for  I  know  the  French  better  than  aoy  of 
you  do. ' 

''Now,  since  there  is  a  war  begun  upon  you  by  the  governor  of  Ca^m^ 
I  hope  without  any  provocation  by  you*given,  I  desire  and  command  ymi, 
that  you  hearken  to  no  treaty  but  by  my  advice,  which,  if  you  follow,  ym 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  i  great  chain  of  friendship  between  the  gieat 
king  of  England  and  the  king  of  France,  which  came  out  of  England  the 
other  day,  and  which  I  have  sent  to  Canada,  by  Anthony  le  Junard :  in 
the  mean  time  I  will  give  you  such  advice  as  will  be  for  your  good  ;  and 
will  supply  you  with  such  necessaries  as  you  will  have  need  of. 

"First.  My  advice  is,  as  to  what  prisoners  of  the  French  you  shall 
take,  that  you  draw  not  their  blood,  but  bring  them  home,  and  keep  them 
to  exchange  for  your  people  which  they  have  prisoners  already,  or  may 
take  hereafter. 

"Secondly.  That  if  it  be  possible  that  you  can  order  it  so,  I  would 
have  you  take  one  or  two  of  your  wisest  sachems,  and  one  or  two  of  your 
chief  captains,  of  each  nation,  to  be^  council  to  manage  all  a&irs  pf  the 
war.  They  to  give  orders  to  the  rest  of  the  officers  what  they  are  to  do, 
that  your  designs  may  be  kept  private ;  for,  afler  it  comes  among  so  many 
people,  it  is  blazed  abroad,  and  your  designs  are  often  frustrated ;  and 
those  chief  men  should  keep  a  correspondence  with  me  by  a  trusty  mes- 
senger. 

"Thirdly.  The  great  matter  under  consideration  with  the  brethren  i^ 
how  to  strengthen  themselves,  and  weaken  the  enemy.  My  opmion  is, 
that  the  brethren  should  send  mcssengera  to  the  Utawawas,  Twightwies, 
and  the  further  Indians,  and  to  send  back  likewise  some  of  the  prisoners 
of  these  nations,  if  you  have  any  lefl,  to  bury  the  hatchet,  and  to  make  a 
covenant  chain,  that  they  may  put  away  aU  the  French  that  are  among 
them,  and  that  you  will  open  a  path  for  them  this  way,  (they  beinir  the 
king  of  England's  subjects  likewise,  though  the  French  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  trade  whh  them ;  for  all  that  the  French  have  in  Canada*  they 
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bad  It  of  the  great  king  of  England,)  that,  by  that  means,  they  may  come 
hither  freely,  where  they  may  have  every  thing  cheaper  than  among  the 
French :  that  you  and  they  may  join  t<^ther  against  the  French,  and 
make  80  firm  a  league*,  that  whoever  is  an  enemy  to  one  must  be  to 
both. 

**  Fourthly.  Another  thing  of  concern  is,  that  you  ought  to  do  what 
you  can  to  open  a  path  for  all  the  north  Indians  and  Mahikanders  that  are 
among  the  Utawawas  and  further  nations.  I  will  endeavour  to  do  the 
nme  to  bring  them  home ;  for,  they  not  daring  to  return  home  your  way, 
the  French  keep  them  there  on  purpose  to  join  with  the  other  nations 
against  you,  for  your  destruction ;  for  you  know,  that  one  of  them  is 
worse  than  six  of  the  others ;  therefore,  all  means  must  be  used  to  bring 
diem  home,  and  use  them  kindly  as  they  pass  through  your  country. 

''Fifthly.  My  tdvice  further  is,  that  messengers  go  in  behalf  of  all  the 
Five  Nations,  to  the  Christian  Indians  at  Canada,  to  persuade  them  to 
oome  home  to  their  native  country.  This  will  be  another  great  means  to 
weaken  your  enemy ;  but,  if  they  will  not  be  advised,  you  know  what  to 
do  with  them. 

**  Sixthly.  I  think  it  very  necessary  for  the  brethren's  security  and 
assistance,  and  to  the  endamaging  the  French,  to  build  a  fort  upcm  the 
lake,  where  I  may  keep  stores  and  provisions,  in  case  of  necessity ;  and, 
therefore,  I  would  have  the  brethren  let  me  know  what  place  will  be  moat 
convenient  for  it. 

''Seventhly.  I  would  not  have  the  brethren  keep  their  corn  m  their 
castles,  as  I  hear  the  Onondagas  do,  but  bury  it  a  great  way  in  the  woods, 
where  few  people  may  know  where  it  is,  for  fear  of  such  an  accident  as 
happened  to  the  Senecas. 

••Eighthly.  I  have  given  my  advice  in  your  General  Assembly,  by 
Mr.  Dirk  Wessels,  and  Akus,  the  interpreter,  how  you  are  to  manage 
your  parties,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  get  prisoners,  to  exchange  for  your 
own  men  that  are  prisoners  with  the  French,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
the  brethren  are  so  united  as  Mr.  Dirk  Wessek  tells  me  you  are,  and  that 
there  was  no  rotten  members  nor  French  spies  among  you. 

"Ninthly.  The  brethren  may  remember  my  advice  which  I  sent  you 
this  spring,  not  to  go  to  Cadarackui ;  if  you  had,  they  would  have  served 
you  as  they  did  your  people  that  came  from  hunting  thither,  for  I  told  you 
that  I  knew  the  French  better  than  you  did. 

"Tenthly.  There  was  no  advice  or  proposition  that  I  made  to  the 
brethren  all  the  time  that  the  priest  lived  at  Onondaga,  but  what  he  wrote 
to  Canada,  as  I  found  by  one  of  his^letters,  which  he  gave  to  an  Indian  to 
carry  to  Canada,  but  which  was  brought  thither ;  therefore,  I  desire  the 
brethren  not  to  receive  him,  or  any  French  priest  any  more«  having  sent 
hr  English  priests,  with  whom  you  may  be  supplied  to  your  content. 

9N 
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•^EleTenthly.    I  would  hare  the  brethren  look  oai  sharp,  fcv  fear  of  being 
Mirpriaed.    I  believe  all  the  strength  of  the  French  will  be  at  their  troii-  < 
tier  places,  viz.,  at  Cadarackoi  and  Oniagara,  where  they  hare  built  a  foit 
now,  and  at  Trois  XUrieres,  Montreal,  and  Chambly, 

^'Twelfthly.  Let  me  put  you  in  mind  again,  not  to  make  any  treaties 
without  my  means,  which  will  be  more  advantageous  for  you  than  yoor 
doing  it  by  yourselves,  for  then  you  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  king  of 
England's  sulijects,  and  let  me  know,  from  time  to  time^  every  thing  tW 
is  done. 

"Thus  far  I  have  spoken  to  you  relating  to  the  war." 

Not  long  aAer  this  interview,  a  considerable  party  of  Mohawks  ami 
Mahikanders,  or  River  Indians,  beset  Fort  Chambly,  burnt  several  houses, 
and  returned  with  many  captives  to  Albany.  Forty  Onondagas,  about  tlui 
same  time,  surprised  a  few  soldiers  near  Fort  Frontenaf ,  whom  they  ceo* 
fined  instead  of  the  Indians  sent  home  to  the  galleys,  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  address  was  used  to  regain  them,  by  Lamberville,  a  French  priest 
who  delivered  them  two  belts,  to  engage  their  kindness  to  the  priscmeiv^ 
and  prevent  their  joining  the  quarrel  with  the  Senecas.  The  belts  beiog 
sent  to  Colonel  Dongan,  he  wrote  to  De  Nonville,  to  demand  the  leaaoA 
of  their  being  delivered.  Pere  le  Vailknt  was  sent  about  the  beginning 
ot  the  year  1688,  under  colour  of  bringing  an  answer,  but  in  reality  as  ,a 
spy.  Colonel  Dongan  tdd  him,  that  no  peace  could  be  made  with  tha 
Five  Nations,  unless  the  Indians  sent  to  the  gallep,  and  the  CaghnoagA 
proselytes  were  returned  to  their  respective  cantons,  die  forts  at  Niagara 
and  Frontenac  rased,  and  the  Senecas  had  satisfaction  made  them  for  th0 
damage  they  had  sustained.  The  Jesuit,  in  his  return,  was  ordered  not  to 
visit  the  Mohawks.  » 

Dongan,  who  was  fiilly  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  Indian  inte* 
rest  to  the  English  cdonies,  was  for  compelhng  the  French  to  apply  to 
him  in  all  their  affidrs  with  the  Five  Nations ;  while  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  fbr  treating  vrkh  them  itfdependent  of  the  English.  For  this 
reas(m,  among  others,  he  refused  them  the  assistance  they  frequently 
required,  till  they  acknowledged  the  dependence  of  the  confederates  on 
the  Engli^  crown.  King  James,  a  bigoted,  popish,  priest*ridden  prince, 
ordered  his  governor  to  give  u^  this  point,  and  to  persuade  the  Five 
Nations  to  send  messengers  to  Canada,  to  receive  proposals  of  peace  from 
tfie  French.  For  this  purpose  a  cessation  of  arms  and  mutual  redelivery 
of  prisoners  was  agreed  upcm.  Near  twelve  hundred  of  the  confederates 
attended  this  negotiation  at  Montreal,  and  in  their  speech  to  De  Nonville, 
insisted  with  great  resolution  upon  the  terms  proposed  by  Colonel  Dongan 
to  Father  le  Vaillant.  The  French  govempr  declared  his  willmgness  to 
pot  an  end  to  the  war,  if  all  his  allies  might  be  included  in  the  treaty  of 
peace,  if  the  Mohawks  and  Senecas  would  send  deputios  to  sigiufy  their 
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eoncturence,  and  the  French  might  supply  Fort  Frontenac  widi  proTi* 
tions.  The.  confederates,  according  to  the  French  accounts,  acceded  to 
these  conditions,  and  the  treaty  was  ratified  in  the  field.  But  a  new  mp* 
tore  not  long  after  ensued,  from  a  cause  entirely  unsuspected.  The  Din- 
ondadies  had  been  incUned  to  trade  with  the  English  at  MichilimakinaCi 
and  their  altiance  was,  therefore,  become  suspected  by  the  French.  Ada« 
rio,  their  chief,  thought  to  regain  the  ancient  confidence,  which  had  been 
reposed  in  his  coimtrjrmen,  by  a  notable  action  against  the  Five  Naticms ; 
and  for  that  purpose  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  men :  nothing 
was  more  disagreeable  to  him  than  the  prospect  of  peace  between  the 
French  and  the  confederates :  for  that  event  would  not  only  render  the 
amity  of  the  Dinondadies  useless,  but  give  the  French  an  opportunity  of 
resenting  their  late  &rourable  conduct  towards  the  English.  Impressed 
with  these  sentiments,  out  of  affection  to  his  country,  he  intercepted  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Five  Nations,  at  one  of  the  Ms  in  Cadarackui  river, 
killed  some,  and  took  others  prisoners,  telling  them  that  the  French  go- 
vernor had  informed  him,  that  fifty  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  vrere 
coming  that  way.  As  the  Dinondadies  and  confederates  were  then  at  war, 
die  ambassadors  were  astonished  at  the  perfidy  of  the  French  governor, 
and  could  not  help  communicating  the  design  of  their  journey.  Adario, 
fa  prosecution  of  his  crafty  scheme,  counterfeited  the  utmost  distress, 
anger,  and  shame,  on  being  made  the  ignomiifious  tool  of  De  N(mville'» 
treachery,  and  addressing  himself  to  Q^kanesora,  the  principal  ambassa*^ 
dor,  said  to  him,  "Gto,  my  brethren,  I  untie  your  bonds,  and  send  you 
home  again,  though  our  nations  be  at  war.  The  French  governor  has 
made  me  commit  so  black  an  action  that  I  shall  never  be  easy  after  it,  till 
the  Five  Nations  shall  have  taken  full  revenge."  This  outrage  and  indig- 
nity upon  the  rights  of  ambassadors,  the  truth  of  which  they  did  not  m 
the  least  doubt,  animated  the  confederates  to  the  keenest  thirst  aftev 
revenge ;  and,  accordingly,  twelve  hundred  of  their  men,  on  the  QMt  of 
July,  1688,  landed  on  the  south  sid^  of  the  island  of  Montreal,  while  the 
French  were  in  perfect  security;  burnt  their  houses,  sacked  their  planta* 
tioos,  and  put  to  the  sword  all  the  men,  women,  and  children,  without  the 
skirts  of  the  town.  A  thousand  French  were  slain  in  this  iovasion,  and 
twenty-six  carried  into  captivity  and  burnt  alive.  Many  more  were  made 
prisonera  in  another  attack,  in  October,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  island 
Wholly  destroyed.  Only  three  of  the  confederates  were  lost,  in  all  this 
scene  of  m»ery  and  desolation. 

The  fotegoing  account  is  from  Dr.  Golden,  who  diflfera  from  Cbarle¥oix». 
who  says,  that  the  invasion  was  late  in  August,  and  the  Indians  fiAeea 
kundred  strong ;  and  the  loss  of  the  French  only  two  hundred. 

Tlie  news  of  this  attack  on  Montreal  no  sooner  reached  the  garrboa  al 
the  Lake  Ontario,  then  they  set  fire  to  the  two  barks  which  they  had.  built 
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there,  and  abandoned  the  fort,  leaving  a  match  to  twenty-dght  harveb  of 
powder,  designed  to  blow  up  the  works.  The  soldiers  went  dowqithe 
river  in  such  precipitation,  that  one  qf  the  battoes  and  her  crew  were  all 
k)6t  in  shooting  a  fall.  The  confederates  in  the  mean  time  seized  the  (oit, 
the  powder,  and  the  stores ;  and  of  all  the  French  aUies,  who  were  veiy 
numerous,  only  the  Nepicirinians  and  Kikabous  adhered  to  them  in  theif 
calamities.  The  Utawawas  and  seven  other  nations  instantly  made  peace 
with  the  English ;  and,  but  for  the  uncommon  sagacity  and  address  of  tha 
Sieur  Perot,  the  Western  Indians  would  have  murdered  every  French- 
man amongst  them.  Nor  did  the  distresses  of  the  Canadians  end  here« 
Numerous  scouts  from  the  Five  Nations  continually  infested  their  borders. 
The  frequent  depredations  that  were  made,  prevented  them  from  the  culti- 
vation of  their  fields,  and  a  distressing  famine  raged  through  the  whole 
country.  Nothing  but  the  ignorance  of  the  Indians,  in  the  art  of  attacking 
fortified  places,  saved  Canada  from  being  now  utterly  cut  ofi*.  It  wasi 
therefore,  unspeakably  fortunate  to  the  French,  that  the  Indians  had  no 
assistance  from  the  English,  and  as  unfortunate  to  us,  that  our  colonies 
were  then  incapable  of  af^rdmg  succours  to  the  confederates,  through  the 
malignant  influence  of  those  execrable  measures,  which  were  puisoed 
under  the  infamous  reign  of  King  Ja  nes  the  Second.  Colonel  Dongan, 
whatever  his  conduct  might  have  been  in  civil  afiairs,  did  all  that  he  could 
in  those  relating  to  the  Indians,  and  fell  at  last  into  the  king's  displeasuret 
through  his  zeal  for  the  true  intercept  of  the  province. 

In  1688,  Sir  Edmund  Andres  was  sent  out  to  unite  New  York,  along 
with  all  the  New  England  states,  in  one  system  of  absolute  rule.  This 
annexation  was  peculiarly  odious  to  the  former,  in  wiiose  eyes  the  others 
had  always  been  objects  of  peculiar  dread  and  av^sion.  Thus  James,  as 
the  time  approached  when  friends  would  be  so  much  wanted,  studiously 
c<mverted  those  he  had  into  embittered  enemies.  The  first  rumours  of  hia 
down&ll  were  received  with  equal  jojr  here  as  at  Boston.  As  soon  as  the 
landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  known,  a  multitude  rose  in  aims, 
under  the  conduct  of  Jacob  Leisler,  a  foreign  merchant,  of  an  ardent  and 
daring  character.  They  signed  a  declaration, ''  to  guard  the  fort,  on  behalf 
of  the  powers  now  governing  England,  to  be  surrendered  to  the  person,  of 
the  Protestani  religion^  who  shall  be  sent  to  take  possession  thereof."  The 
council  found  themselves  unable  to  stem  the  torrent,  and,  without  attempt* 
ing  to  defend  the  place,  requested  Nicholson,  the  lieutenant-govemo^  to 
proceed  to  England,  in  order  to  represent  to  William  the  state  of  afibii8» 
doubtless  to  influence  him  in  &vour  of  their  own  party,  and  represent  the 
declarants  as  turbulent  and  seditious.  The  latter,  however,  being  left  in 
the  full  possession  of  power,  called  an  assembly  of  the  people,  who  wera 
joined  by  two  deputies  firom  Connecticut.     A  committee  of  safety  wma 
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appointed,  haying  Leisler  at  their  head,  who  was  also  phced  in  command 
of  the  fort. 

The  king,  meantime,  hefore  being  apprized  of  these  proceedings,  sent 
orders  to  Nicholson  to  continue  for  the  present  to  administer  afbirs.  But 
this  functionary  had  set  out  for  London,  before  the  instructions  arrivedy 
when  Leisler,  finding  them  addressed  to  the  Absent  officer,  "  or  to  such  as 
for  the  time  execute  the  law,*'  chose  to  consider  them  as  applying  to  him- 
self, and  thereupon  assumed  the  title  and  duties  of  governor.  He  held  two 
assemblies,  aild  concluded  a  treaty  with  New  England,  agreeing  to  raise 
nine  hundred  men  for  their  mutual  defence.  But  though  supported  by  a 
majority,  he  was  opposed  by  a  powerful  party,  who  disowned  his  authority, 
and  insulted  him  even  in  the  capital ;  while  open  resistance  was  raised  in 
the  district  of  Albany.  The  opposition  was  put  down,. but  not  without 
Tiolent  measures,  which  infiamed  still  further  the  enmity  of  its  supporters, 
snd  excited  a  degree  of  general  odium.  William,  meantime,  always  dis- 
posed to  employ  the  agents  of  his  despotic  predecessor,  was  guided  by  the 
advice  of  Nicholson,  and  taking  no  notice  of  Leisler's  pretensions,  sent 
Colonel  Sloughter  to  administer  the  government.  This  officer  did  not 
arrive  till  March,  1691,  when  he  found  the  other  most  unwilling  to  relin- 
quish the  reins  of  power,  which  he  had  held  upwards  of  two  years.  Pre- 
tending that  the  colonePs  commission  was  defective,  and  that  only  an  au- 
thority under  the  king's  hand  could  be  held  sufficient,  he  refused  to  sur- 
render the  fort,  or  own  him  as  chief  ruler.  But  a  large  party  soon  arrayed 
themselves  in  arms  against  him,  while  his  adherents,  dreading  the  superior 
hifluence  of  the  mother-country,  afforded  only  timid  support.  He  tendered 
his  submission ;  but  the  new  governor  refused  it,  seized  his  person,  and 
issued  a  special  commission  to  try  him :  he  and  his  associates  were  con- 
demned to  death,  and  the  sentence  was  executed  upon  himself  and  Mil- 
bourne  his  principal  adviser.  This  punishment,  considering  his  fonner 
services,  was  considered  exceedingly  severe.  The  parliament  accordingly 
passed  an  act  reversing  the  attainder ;  and^the  privy  council,  though  they 
declared  the  sentence  to  be  legal,  recommended  the  restoration  of  the  for- 
feited estates.  There  remained  a  strong  party  attached  to  his  memory,  and 
zealous  in  upholding  the  franchises  of  the  colony. 

Sloughter  died  suddenly,  soon  afler  his  arrival,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Cdonel  Fletcher,  an  able  officer,  but  intemperate  and  domineering.  As 
the  assembly  strenuously  maintained  their  privileges,  he  was  speedily  in- 
volved in  violent  contests  with  them ;  arising  chiefly  out  of  his  attempt  to 
introduce  an  Episcopal  establishment,  to  which  he  was  bigotedly  attached. 
By  great  exertions,  he  contrived  to  obtain  an  act  of  Assembly  sanctioning 
it ;  but  that  body  annexed  a  clause  giving  to  the  people  an  entire  choice 
of  their  own  ministers.  On  this  occasion  he  made  a  violent  speech,  calling 
them  stubborn,  ill-tempered,  and  unmannerly ;  allegmg  that,  instead  of  a 
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third  of  the  legislative  poTi^r,  to  which  they  were  entitled,  they  soaght  to 
engross  the  whole,  excluding  both  the  council  and  governor ;  taunting  them, 
at  the  same  time,  with  their  large  allowance  of  ten  shillings  a  day,  and  the 
strictness  with  which  they  exacted  it.  Another  &vourite  object  was  to 
obtain  the  command  of  the  militia  of  Connecticut ;  but  when  he  went 
thither,  the  colonists,  following  an  old  precedent,  caused  the  drums  to  beat, 
by  \^hich  his  voice  was  entirely  drowned.  Astom'shed  at  this  determina- 
tion, he  thought  it  best  to  retreat  to  his  own  jurisdiction ;  and  thc^  legal 
authorities  at  home  decided  against  him.  At  length,  finding  that  the  Ame- 
rican assemblies  were  not  to  be  intimidated,  he  gave  up  the  attempt,  and 
his  ktter  years  were  tranquil. 

In  1606,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Eail  of  Bellamont,  who,  having  been 
highly  popular  in  New  England,  seems  to  have  desired  to  pursue  a  stmikr 
course  in  this  colony.  Unfortunately,  he  found  it  rent  by  the  most  violent 
dissensions  between  the  partisans  of  the  unfortunate  Leisler,  and  their  an»- 
tocratic  opponents.  He  studied  to  soothe  the  former,  and  aided  in  procur- 
ing from  the  Assembly  a  grant  of  one  thousand  pounds  to  the  son  of  that 
leader.  His  administration,  however,  was  too  short  to  enable  him  to  over- 
come the  prevailing  dissensions.  It  was  unfortunate  for  him  that  Elidd, 
whom  he  employed  in  the  important  object  of  suppressing  piracy,  betrayed 
his  trust,  and  became  himself  a  robber  on  the  high  seas,  for  which  he  was 
sent  to  Britain,  tried,  and  executed. 

Bellamont  died  in  1701,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Combury,  a  dege- 
nerate descendant  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  Entirely  opposite  to  his  pre- 
decessor, he  showed  an  embittered  enmity  to  the  popular  party,  accoin- 
panied  by  a  bigoted  attachment  to  £piscq)acy,  and  hatred  of  all  other 
forms  of  religion.  He  seconded  also  the  attempts  made  by  Dudley,  to 
subvert  the'  charter  of  Connecticut.  Indulging  m  extravagant  habits,  lie 
squandered  large  sums  of  the  public  money,  and  contracted  debts,  the  pay- 
ment of  which  his  official  situation  enabled  him  to  evade.  He  thus  ren- 
dered himself  odious  and  contemptible  to  all  parties,  who  united  in  a  firm 
remonstrance  to  Clueen  Anne,  and  induced  her  to  revoke  his  commission. 
No  longer  protected  by  the  privileges  of  office,  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  obtained  liberation  only  when  the  death  of  his  father  raised  him  to  the 
peerage. 

Lord  Lovelace  succeeded,  who,  on  his  arrival,  made  a  demand,  destined 
to  cause  much  dissension,  for  a  permanent  sdlary  to  the  governor.  Yet 
his  general  deportment  was  popular  and  satis&ctory ;  but  he  Uved  only  a 
few  months.  The  reins  were  then  held  for  a  short  time  by  Ingoldsby,  who 
also  made  himself  very  acceptable ;  and  in  1710,  the  office  was  filled  by 
Sir  Robert  Hunter,  a  man  of  wit  and  talent,  by  which  he  had  raised  him- 
self from  a  low  rank  in  sodety.  He  went  out,  however,  strongly  imbued 
with  the  monarchical  principle,  and  determined  to  resist  the  claims  of  the 
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Aasemoiy.  In  adTancing  the  demand  for  a  fixed  income,  he  made  use  of 
yery  oflensiye  ezpressionsy  insinuating  doubts  of  their  right  to  appropriate 
the  puUic  money,  and  suspicions  that  it  was  the  goyemment,  not  the 
goyemor,  whom  they  disliked.  In  the  council  also,  the  doctrine  was  ad* 
yanced,  that  the  Assembly  existed  only  ^  by  the  mere  grace  of  the  crown.'' 
The  latter  body  strenuously  yindicated  their  rights,  and  refused  to  grant 
more  than  a  temporary  proyision..  They  remonstrated  strongly  also  against 
the  establishment  of  a  court  of  chancery,  suspected  to  be  with  a  yiew  of 
increasing  his  emoluments.  On  this  ground  there  seemed  great  hazard  of 
a  cdlision ;  but  Hunter,  being  a  sensible  man,  and  seeing  their  yery  strong 
determination,  deemed  it  expedient  to  yield ;  and,  during  his  latter  years, 
he  studied  with  success  to  maintain  harmony  among  the  difierent  branches 
of  the  administration. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Burnet,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  bishop  and  histo- 
rian, an  accomplished,  amiable  man.  He  appears  to  haye  zealously  studied 
the  welfare  of  the  colony ;  he  became  yery  generally  popular ;  and  was 
particularly  successful  in  gaining  oyer  the  Indian  tribes.  His  attempt, 
howeyex,  to  maintain  the  obnoxious  court  of  chancery,  inyolyed  him  in 
yiolent  disputes  with  the  Assembly.  On  the  adyice  of  a  few  patriotic  but 
indiscreet  indiyiduals,  he  adopted  the  injurious  measure  of  prohibiting  all 
C(»nmercial  intercourse  between  New  York  and  Canada.  The  pretext  was, 
that  the  French  merchants  bought  up  the  furs  brought  to  Albany,  and  other 
markets  in  the  interior.  This,  if  true,  must  haye  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
they  dealt  on  more  liberal  terms  than  the  English ;  yet  the  latter  were  so 
hi  from  demanding  this  monopoly,  that  they  exclaimed  against  it  as  ruin* 
0U8  to  them,  making  such  loud  complaints,  that,  in  1720,  Burnet  was  .re- 
moyed,  though  compensated  with  the  goyemment  of  Massachusetts. 

After  a  shoit  intenral,  the  direction  of  affitirs  was  assumed,  in  1732,  by 
Colonel  Cosby,  a  man  of  such  a  yiolent  character  as  created  general  ayer- 
sion  to  him.  Strong  interest  was  excited  by  the  trial  of  Zenger,  editor  of 
a  journal  which  had  attacked  his  administration ;  but  through  the  exertions 
of  Hamilton,  an  eminent  adyocate,  he  was  triumphantly  acquitted.  Cosby 
died  in^  1736,  and  was  followed  by  Clarke,  who,  haying  giyen  scarcely 
more  satisfinction,  3rielded  the  place  in  1741  to  Clinton,  who  ruled  upwards 
of  ten  years  with  considerable  success  and  popularity.  His  successor. 
Sir  Danyen  Osborne,  sufiered  seyerely  by  the  discoyery,  in  1764,  of  yery 
arbitrary  instructions  transmitted  to  him  from  home.  A  great  ferment  was 
thus  kindled,  but  gradually  subsided ;  and  we  shall  find  New  York  by  no 
means  forward  in  the  cause  of  independence. 
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FIRST  SETTLEMENT  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 


^7EW  JERSEY  was  first  setded  by  the 
Danes,  about  the  year  1618,  at  a  place  at 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  about  three  miles 
west  of  New  York,  called  Bergen,  from  a 
city  of  that  name  in  Norway.  Soon  after- 
\^rards  several  Dutch  families  seated  them* 
selves  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  In 
1925,  a  company  v^aa  formed  in  Sweden, 
imder  the  patronage  of  King  Qustavus 
Adolphus,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  a 
colony  in  America.  The  next  year,  a  number  of  Swedes  and  Finns  emi- 
grated, and  purchased  of  the  natives  the  knd  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Delaware,  but  made  their  first  settlement  on  its  western  bank,  near  Chris* 
tina  creek. 

About  the  year  1640,  the  English  began  a  pkntation  at  Elsinburgh,  an 
its  eastern  bank.  The  Swedes,  in  concert  with  the  Dutch,  who  then  pos- 
sessed New  York,  drove  them  out  of  the  country.  The  former  built  a  fort 
on  the  spot  whence  the  English  had  been  driven ;  and  gaining  thus  the 
command  of  the  river,  ckdmed  and  exercised  authority  over  all  vessels  that 
entered  it,  even  those  of  the  Dutch,  their  late  associates. 
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They  continued  ii^  possession  of  the  country  on  hoth  sides  of  the  Dela- 
ware, until  1666,  when  Peter  Btuyvedant,  Qoremor  of  the  New  Nether* 
lands,  haring  obtained  assistance  from  Holland,  conquered  all  their  posts, 
and  transported  most  of  the  Swedes  to  Europe.  The  Dutch  were  now  in 
possession  of  the  territory  comprising,  at  this  time,  the  states  of  New  Jer* 
aey.  New  York,  and  Delaware. 

This  extensive  territory,  however,  soon  changed  masters.  King  Charles 
n^  having  granted  it  to  the  Duke  of  York,  sent  an  armament  in  1664^  to 
wrest  it  from  the  Dutch,  which,  after  reducing  New  York;  proceeded  to 
tlie  settlements  on  the  Delaware,  which  immediately  submitted.  In  the 
mme  year,  the  duke  conveyed  that  portion  of  his  grant,  lying  between 
Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers,  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret, 
a»  already  narrated  in  the  history  of  New  York.  This  tract  was  called 
New  Jersey,  in  compliment  to  Sir  G^eorge,  who  had  been  governor  of  the 
island  of  Jersey,  and  had  held  it  for  King  Charles  in  his  contest  with  the 
p^liament.  The  two  proprietors  formed  a  constitution  for  the  colony, 
securing  equal  privileges  and  liberty  of  conscience  to  all,  and  it  conse- 
quently became  popular,  and  rapidly  increased. 

In  1664,  John  Bailey,  Daniel  Denton,  and  Luke  Watson,  of  Jamaica, 
on  Long  Island,  purchased  of  certain  Indian  chiefs,  inhabitants  of  Staten 
Island,  a  tract  of  land,  on  part  of  which  the  town  of  Elizabeth  now  stands, 
and  for  which  (on  their  petition)  Richard  NicoUs,  governor  under  the  duke, 
granted  a  patent  to  John  Baker  of  New  York,  John  Ogden  of  Northamp- 
ton, John  Bailey,  and  Luke  Watson,  and  their  associates,  dated  at  Fort 
James  in  New  York,  the  2d  of  December.  This  was  before  Lord  Berke- 
ley's and  Sir  George  Carteret's  title  was  known ;  and  by  this  means  this 
part  of  the  province  had  some  few  very  early  settlements ;  and  whether 
even  Middletown  and  Shrewsbury  had  not  Dutch  and  English  inhabitants 
before,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  About  this  time  there  was  a  great 
influx  o(  industrious  and  reputable  fanners,  the  English  inhabitants  from 
the  west  end  of  Long  Island  almost  generaUy  removing  to  settle  here,  most 
of  whom  fixed  about  Middletown,  from  whence  by  degrees  they  extended 
their  settlements  to  Freehold  and  its  neighbourhood.  To  Shrewsbury 
there  came  many  families  from  'New  England ;  and  there  were  soon  four 
towns  in  the  province,  viz.,  Elizabeth,  Newark,  Middletown,  and  Shrews- 
bury ;  and  these,  with  the  adjacent  country,  were  in  a  few  years  plenti- 
fully inhabited  by  the  accession  of  many  Scotch,  by  settlera  from  England, 
and  those  of  the  Dutch  who  had  remained,  and  also  by  some  emigrants 
from  the  neighbouring  colonies. 

Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret  appointed  Philip  Carteret 
QovernoT  of  New  Jersey,  and  gave  him  power,  with  the  advice  of  the 
maJOT  part  of  the  council,  to  grant  lands  to  all  such  as  by  the  concessions 
were  entitled  thereto ;  and  though  there  is  no  provision  in  the  conceasioiis 
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for  iMurgaining  with  the  Indians,  Qoyemor  Carteret,  on  his  arrival,  thought 
it  prudent  to  purchase  their  rights ;  which  was  to  he  done  for  sums  Tery 
inconsiderable,  in  comparison  with  the  damage  a  neglect  might  hare  ooca* 
sioned.  Though  the  Indians  about  the  English  settlements  were  not  at 
this  time  considerable  as  to  numbers,  they  Were  strong  in  their  alUances, 
and  besides,  of  themselves,  could  easily  annoy  the  out-plantations ;  and 
there  having  been  before  several  ccmsiderable  skirmishes  between  the 
Dutch  and  them,  in  which  some  blood  had  been  spiUed,  they  were  not 
considered  to^be  friendly ;  the  governor  therefore  ordered  that  the  settlers 
were  either  to  purchase  of  the  Indians  themselves,  or  if  the  lands  were 
before  purchased,  they  were  to  pay  their  proportions.  The  event  justified 
his  caution ;  foi,  as  the  Indians  parted  with  their  lands  to  their  own  satis- 
fection,  they  became,  instead  of  jealous  enemies,  serviceable  neighbours ; 
and  though  frequent  reports  of  their  coming  to  kill  the  white  people  some- 
times  disturbed  their  repose,  no  instance  occurs  of  their  hurting  the 
English. 

Governor  Carteret  did  not  arrive  until  the  latter  end  of  the  summer  ot 
1665,  during  which  time  the  province  was  under  Nicolls's  jurisdiction* 
On  the  arrival  of  the  former,  he  summoned  a  council,  granted  lands,  and 
administered  the  government  according  to  the  plan  of  the  two  chief  pro- 
prietors ;  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Elizabethtown,  to  which  it  is  said 
he  gave  the  name  after  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  Qeorge  Carteret.  With  him 
came  about  thirty  people,  some  of  them  servants,  and  brought  goods  proper 
for  the  planting  a  new  country;  and  the  governor  soon  afterwards  sent 
persons  into  New  England  and  other  places,  to  publish  the  proprietors* 
terms,  or  concessions  as  they  were  called,  and  to  invite  people  to  settle 
there,  upon  which  many  ^n  came  from  thence ;  some  settled  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  others  at  Woodbridge,  Piscatawa,  and  Newark.  The  ship  thai 
brought  the  governor,  having  remained  about  six  months,  returned  to 
England,  and  the  year  after  made  another  voyage.  Sundry  other  vessels 
were  from  time  to  time  sent  by  the  proprietors  with  people  and  goods,  to 
encourage  the  planting  and  peopling  their  lands.  Thus  the  province  ot  ' 
East  New  Jersey  increased  in  settlement  and  continued  to  grow  till  the 
invasion  in  1673,  when  the  Dutch  having  got  possession  of  the  country, 
some  stop  was  put  to  the  Elng^h  government ;  but  the  treaty  afterwards 
between  Charles  II.  and  the  states-general  at  London,  1678-4,  settled  all 
general  difficulties  of  that  kind  by  the  sixth  article,  which  slates,  **That 
whatever  country,  island,  town,  haven,  castle,  or  fortress,  hath  been,  or 
shall  be  taken  by  either  party  from  the  other  since  the  beginniiig  of  the 
kte  unhappy  war,  whether  in  Europe  or  elsewhere,  and  beftnre  the  expi* 
ration  of  the  times  above  limited  for  hostility,  shall  be  restored  to  the  (ot^ 
mer  owner  in  the  same  condition  it  shall  be  in  at  the  time  of  pnUishhif 
this  peace." 
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Though  the  inhabitants  were  at  yariance  among  themselTes,  there  was  a 
coastant  resort  of  settlers  between  the  years  1665  and  1673,  which  in- 
creased even  faster  afterwards.  The  EUizabethtown  purchasers  and  others, 
setting  up  a  right  differing  in  some  respects  from  that  of  the  proprietors, 
and  other  incideni&  o.*  sn  inconsiderable  nature  occurring,  nourished  by  a 
more  vindictive  spirit  on  all  sides  than  was  necessary  or  prudent,  occasioned 
much  disturbance.  Carteret  sailed  for  England  in  the  summer  of  1672, 
and  left  Captain  John  Berry  as  his  deputy.  He  returned  in  1674,  and 
found  the  inhabitants  more  disposed  to  union  among  themselves;  and 
bringing  with  him  the  king's  proclamation,  and  a  fresh  commission  and 
instructions  from  Sir  George  Carteret,  he  summoned  the  people,  and  had 
them  all  published,  which  had  a  good  efiect  towards  restoring  his  authority 
and  the  public  peace.  He  remained  governor  till  his  death  in  1682.  In 
his  time,  the  general  assemblies  and  supreme  courts  sat  at  Elizabethtown, 
and  the  councils  generally :  there  the  secretary's  office,  and  most  other 
public  offices  were  held ;  and  there  also  most  of  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment resided. 

Eight  white  wampum,  or  four  black,  passed  at  this  time  as  a  sdver ; 
twenty  stivers  made  what  they  called  a  guilder,  which  was  about  sixpence 
currency.  The  white  wampum  was  worked  out  of  the  inside  of  the  great 
conchs  into  the  form  of  a  bead,  and  perforated,  to  string  on  leather.  The 
bbck  or  purple  was  worked  out  of  the  inside  of  the  mussel  or  clam-shell ; 
they  were  sometimes  wove  as  broad  as  the  hand,  and  about  two  feet  long ; 
these  the  Indians  call  belts,  and  commonly  gave  and  received  at  treaties,  as 
seals  of  their  friendship.  For  lesser  matters  a  single  string  is  given. 
Every  bead  is  of  a  known  value,  and  a  belt  of  a  less  number  is  made  to 
equal  one  of  a  greater,  by  so  many  as  is  wantidg  fiistened  to  the  belt  by  a 
string.  ^ 

Wampum  was  the  chief  currency  of  the  country :  great  quantities  had 
been  formerly  brought  in,  but  the  Indians  had  carried  so  much  away,  it  was 
now  grown  scarce ;  and  this  was  thought  to  be  owing  to  its  low  value. 
To  increase  it,  the  governor  and  council  at  York  issued  a  proclamation  in 
1673,  that  instead  of  eight  white  and  four  black,  six  white  and  three  black 
wampums  should  pass  in  equal  value  as  a  stiver  or  penny ;  and  three  times 
so  much  the  value  in  silver.  This  proclamation  was  published  at  Albany, 
Eusopus,  Delaware,  Long  Island,  and  parts  adjacent. 

Mention*  has  already  been  made  that  Sir  Qeorge  Carteret,  by  his  instruc- 
tioBS  to  Qoveraor  Carteret,  confirmed  the  original  concessions,  with  addi* 
tions  and  expknations.  These  bore  date  the  13th  of  July,  1674 :  and, 
among  other  things,  they  directed  tnat  the  govemor  and  council  should 
aOow  ei^ty  acres  per  head,  to  settlers  above  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  the 
Dekiware,  or  other  river  navigable  with  boats ;  and  to  those  that  settled 
nearer,  sixty  acres :  that  the  knd  should  be  purchased  (wm  the  Indian% 
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as  occasion  required,  by  the  governor  and  council,  in  the  name  of  the  pro 
prietors,  who  were  to  be  repaid  by  the  settlers  with  charges :  that  all  stnyi 
of  beasts  at  land,  and  wrecks  at  sea,  should  belong  to  the  proprietor;  and 
that  all  persons  discovering  any  such  thing,  should  have  satisfaction  for 
their  pains  and  care,  as  the  governor  and  council  might  think  fit. 

About  the  month  of  October,  1674,  Major  Edmund  Andrds  arrived  ai 
governor,  under  the  Duke  of  York ;  he  soon  after  authorized  Captain 
Cantwell,  and  William  Tomm,  to  take  possession  of  the  fort  and  stores  at 
New  Castle,  for  the  king's  use,  pursuant  to  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  and 
to  take  such  other  measures  for  their  settlement  and  repose  at  New  Castle 
the  Hoarkills,  and  other  parts  of  Delaware,  as  they  thought  best ;  requiring 
them  to  behave  towards  the  neighbouring  colonies  in  an  amicable  manner. 

The  half  part  of  the  province  of  New  Jersey,  belonging  to  Lord  Berke- 
ley, was  about  this  time  (1675)  sold  to  John  Fen  wick,  in  trust  for  Edward 
Byllinge  and  his  assigns.  -Fenwick,  in  1676,  arrived  from  London,  after 
a  good  passage,  and  landed  at  a  pleasant  spot,  situate  near  Delaware,  by 
him  colled  Salem,  probably  from  the  peaceable  aspect  it  then  bore.  He 
brought  with  him  two  daughters,  and  many  servants,  two  of  which,  Samuel 
Hedge  and  John  Adams,  afterwards  married  his  daughters  ;  the  other  pas* 
sengers  were,  Edward  Champness,  Edward  Wade,  Samuel  Wade,  Jolin 
Smith  and  his  wife,  Samuel  Nichols,  Richard  Qu}^  Richard  Noble,  Richard 
Hancock,  John  Pledger,  HipoUte  Lufever,  and  John  Matlock :  these,  and 
others  with  them,  were  masters  of  families,  and  most  of  them  Ctoakers. 
This  was  the  first  EngHsh  ship  that  came  with  emigrants  to  West  Jersey, 
and  none  followed  for  nearly  two  years,  owing  probably  to  a  difference  be- 
tween Fenwick  and  Byllinge. 

But  this  difference  being  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  by  the 
good  offices  of  William  Penn,  Byilinge  agreed  to  present  his  interest  in 
the  province  of  New  Jersey  to  his  creditors,  as  aU  that  he  had  left  towards 
their  satisfaction,  and  desired  Penn  to  join  Gawen  Lawrie  and  Nicholas 
Lucas  (two  of  his  creditors)  in  becoming  his  trustees.  Penn,  at  first  nnc 
willing,  was  by  the  importunity  of  some  of  the  creditors  prevailed  on; 
and  with  the  others  accepting  the  charge,  they  became  trustees  for  one 
moiety  or  half  part  .of  the  province,  which  though  then  undivided,  they 
soon  sold  a  considerable  number  of  shares  of  their  propriety  to  different 
purchasers,  who  thereupon  became  proprietors  (according  to  their  different 
shares)  in  common  with  them ;  and  it  being  necessary  that  some  scheme 
should  be  laid  down,  as  well  for  the  better  distribution  of  sights  to  land*  as 
to  promote  the  settlement,  and  ascertain  a  form  of  government;  terms 
were  drawn,  mutually  agreed  on,  and  signed  by  most  part  of  the  subsco- 
bers.  It  was  next  the  business  of  the  proprietors  who  Jield  immediately 
under  Lord  Berkeley  to  procure  a  division  of  the  province,  which  after 
tome  time  w^  effected. 
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In  arranging  with  Carteret,  who  still  retained  his  share,  it  was  fennd 
most  convenient  to  divide  the  province  into  two  parts ;  these  were  called 
East  and  West  Jersey,  the  latter  being  assigned  to  the  new  owners. 
But  the  duke,  whose  concurrence  was  required  to  the  transaction,  took  tho 
ojiportunity  of  reasserting  his  dominion  over  that  portion,  which  was  suV* 
jected  to  the  arbitrary  rule  and  taxation  of  New  York.  Jones,  however^ 
decided  that,  there  having  been  no  reservation  of  such  claims  in  the  origi- 
nal grant,  they  could  not  now  be  legally  enforced.  Hence,  in  1680,  the 
province  was  delivered  in  full  right  to  the  proprietors,  whose  object  was  to 
render  the  place  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  Cluakers,  a  considerable 
number  of  whom  were  soon  assembled.  It  became  necessary  to  gratify 
them  by  a  constitution,  based  on  principlesf  of  liberty  and  even  of  equaUty; 
and  they  made  pretensions  to  the  election  of  their  own  governor. 

In  168%  Carteret,  finding  little  satis&ction  in  his  possession  of  New  Jer- 
sey, sold  all  his  rights  to  another  body  of  twelve  Cluakers,  Penn  being  again 
one.  The  new  owners,  with  a  view  to  extend  their  influence,  added  to 
their  number  twelve  more,  of  diflferent  professions, — the  principal  of  whom 
was  the  Duke  of  Perth,  a  nobleman  of  great  power  in  Scotland.  His 
object  was  to  ofller  an  asylum  to  the  Presbyterians  of  that  country,  under 
•  the  iniquitous  persecution  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Hunted  like  wild 
beasts  from  place  to  place,  it  was  justly  thouglit  that  many  would  gladly 
accept  a  home  in  the  New  World.  A  considerable  number  were  accord- 
ingly  conveyed  thither,  and  they  formed  a  laborious,  useful,  and  respect- 
able class  of  settlers. 

Nothing,  however,  could  secure  them  against  the  determination  formed 
by  James  to  subvert  the  rights  of  all  the  colonies,  and  establish  in  them  a 
completely  despotic  administration.  Andros,  without  any  express  autho- 
rity, began  to  exercise  both  jurisdiction  and  taxation ;  and  as  these  were 
strenuously  resisted,  the  juries  refusing  to  convict  under  them,  com- 
plaints were  sent  home  of  their  insubordination.  The  duke,  hereupon, 
forgetting  all  his  former  pledges,  ordered,  in  April,  1686,  that  writs  of  quo 
warranto  should  be  entered  against  both  East  and  West  Jersey,  "which 
ought  to  be  more  dependent  on  his  majesty."  The  proprietors,  having  » 
rain  attempted  to  deprecate  this  measure,  at  length  deemed  it  expedient  to 
'surrender  their  patent,  only  soliciting  a  grant  securing  their  title  to  the 
soil ;  but,  before  the  transaction  could  be  completed,  it  was  interrupted  by 
the.  Revolution,  which  left  them  in  the  possession  of  all  their  claims. 
"They  acted  on  them  so  feebly,  however,  that  the  country  is  represented  as 
remaining  nearly  in  a  state  of  anarchy  till  1702,  when  they  were  in- 
duced to  surrender  all  their  political  powers  to  the  crown.  The  two 
Jerseys  were  then  reunited,  and  were  governed  from  that  time  as  a  royal 
colony. 


-irxx.x.XA.x  paw. 


Settlement  of  Pennsylvania. 


TIE  colony  of  PennsylTaiua 
was  founded  by  TfUUam 
Fenrif  the  son  of  Admiral 
Penn,  an  officer  who  distin- 
[Tuished  himself  by  his  ser- 
nces  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  On  the  death  of  Admi- 
ral Penn,  there  was  a  largo 
sum  of  money  due  from  the 
government  to  him;  much 
of  which  he  himself  had  advanced  for  the  sea  service ;  and  the  rest 
was  for  arrears  in  his  pay.  In  consequence  of  this  debt,  William  Penn, 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  1680,  petitioned  Charles  11.,  that  lettera  patent 
might  be  granted  him,  for  a  tract  of  land  in  America,  lying  north  of  Mary- 
land ;  on  the  east,  bounded  by  Delaware  river ;  on  the  west  limited  as 
Maryland ;  and  northward  to  extend  as  far  as  plantable. 

This  was  firat  laid,  in  1681,  before  the  privy  council*  and  afterwards  the 
lords  of  the  committee  of  trade  and  plantations.  After  several  meetings 
on  the  occasion,  in  which  the  objections  from  the  Duke  of  York,  by  his 
agent,  Sir  John  Werden,  as  proprietor  of  that  tract  of  land,  since  called  the 
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couDtier  of  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  on  Delaware ;  and  from  the 
Lord  Baltimore,  proprietor  of  Maryland,  were  folly  heard  and  debated ; 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  and  the  attorney-general,  Sir  William  Jones, 
l^ing  consuhed,  both  respecting  the  grant  itself,  and  also  the  form  or  man- 
ner of  making  it,  the  affiiir  was  at  length  decided  in  WiUiam  Penn's 
6ivour ;  and  he  was,  by  charter,  dated  at  Westminster,  the  4th  day  of 
March,  1661,  made  and  constituted  full  and  absolute  proprietor  of  all  that 
tract  of  land  and  province,  now  called  Pennsylvania,  and  invested  with 
the  powers  of  government  of  the  same. 

In  consequence  of  this. charter,  on  the  second  day  of  Xhe  ensuing  April, 
the  king  issued  a  declaration  to  the  inhabitants  and  planters  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, expressive  of  the  grant,  describhig  tne  bounds  of  the  province,  and 
enjoining  them  to  yield  all  due  obedience  to  the  proprietary,  &c.,  accord- 
mg  to  the  powers  granted  by  the  said  charter. 

•ENN,  having  obtained  these  necessary  requisites, 
immediately  published  such  an  account  of  the 
province  as  could  then  be  given ;  with  the  royal 
charter,  and    other    information,  ofiering    easy 
terms  of  sale  for  lands,  viz.,  forty  shillings  ster- 
ling for  one  hundred  acres,  and  one  shilling  per 
annum,  for  ever;  and  good  conditions  of  settle- 
ment, to  such  as  chose  to  be  adventurers  in  the 
new  country. 
To  this  ofier  and  invitation  to  the  people,  he  added  such  Christian 
advice,  as  indicated  a  real  concern  both  for  their  temporal  and  eternal  feli- 
city, which  he  closed  in  these  words : — 

**To  conclude,  I  desire  all  my  dear  country-folks,  who  may  be  inclined 
to  go  into  those  parts,  to  consider  seriously  the  premises,  as  weU  the  incon- 
▼eniency  as  future  ease'  and  plenty ;  that  so  none  may  move  rashly,  or 
from  a  fickle,  but  from  a  solid  mind ;  having,  above  all  things,  an  eye  to 
the  providence  of  God,  in  the  disposing  of  themselves ;  and  I  would  fur- 
ther advise  all  such,  at  least,  to  have  the  permission,  if  not  the  good  liking, 
of  their  near  relations ;  for  that  is  both  natural,  and  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  all.  And  by  this  will  natural  afiections  be  preserved,  and  a  friendly 
and  profitable  correspondence  between  them ;  in  all  which  I  beseech 
Almighty  God  to  direct  us ;  that  his  blessing  may  attend  our  honest  endea- 
vours ;  and  then  the  consequence  of  all  our  undertakings  will  turn  to  the 
glory  of  his  great  name,  and  all  true  happiness  to  us  and  our  posterity. 
Amen.** 

On  publishing  these  proposals,  a  great  number  of  purchasers  soon 
appeared  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  especially  about  Bristol;  among 
whom  were  James  CMajrpole,  Nichoks  Moore,  Mnlip  Forde,  and  othersi 
who  formed  a  company,  called  "The  Free  Society  of  Traden  m  Pemi 
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sylyania/'  These  last-menticmed  persona,  with  William  Sharloe,  Edwmrd 
Pierce,  John  Simcock,  Thomas  Bracej,  and  Edward  Brooks,  haring  pov* 
chased  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land,  in  trust  for  the  said  ccHnpaay*  pub* 
lished  articles  of  trade,  and  entered  into  divers  branches  themselves ;  wkkk 
were  soon  improved  upon  by  others. 

The  proprietary,  having  already  made  considerable  sales  of  land,  agreed 
with  the  adventurers  and  purchasers  on  the  first  deed  of  settlement,  whkh 
itself  may  be  regarded  as  an  essay  towards  a  constitution  (^  govemmeoli 
according  to  the  powers  granted  him  by  charter*  It  ccmsists  chiefly  ot 
certain  rules  of  settlement ;  of  treating  the  Indians  with  justice  and  iiiend* 
ship ;  and  of  keeping  the  peace,  agreeable  to  the  customs,  usages,  and 
laws  of  England,  to  be  observed  on  their  arrival  in  the  country,  and  than 
to  be  altered  as  occasion  should  require.  This  compact  was  published 
under  the  title  of  ''Certain  conditions  or  concessions,  agreed  upon  by  Wit 
liam  Penn,  Proprietary  and  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  those  who  are  the  adventurers  and  purchasers  in  the  same  province, 
the  11th  of  July,  1681."  One  of  the  stipulations  in  this  instrument  very 
particularly  shows  the  provident  care  and  knowledge  of  the  proprietary  in 
a  matter,  whose  continued  neglect  will  doubtless,  in  future,  be  found  more 
important  to  the  country  than  has  been  imagined,  viz» : 

^  That  in  clearing  the  ground,  care  be  taken  to  leave  one  acre  of  trees 
far  every  five  acres  cleared ;  especially  to  preserve  oak  and  mulberries  for 
silk  and  shipping." 

Three  ships  sailed  (or  Pennsylvania  this  year:  two  from  Londcxi,  and 
one  from  Bristol.  The  John  and  Sarah,  from  London,  commanded  by 
Henry  Smith,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  that  arrived  there ;  die  Amity* 
Richard  Dimon,  master,  frdm  the  same  place,  with  passengers,  was  bkywn 
ofi^  to  the  West  Indies,  and  did  not  arrive  at  the  province  till  the  qtrisf 
iji  the  next  year.  The  Bristol  Factor,  Roger  Drew,  commander,  arrived 
at  the  place  where  Chester  now  stands,  on  the  11th  of  December;  whew 
the  passengers,  seeing  some  houses,  went  t>n  shore  at  Robert  Wade's  land- 
ing, near  the  lower  side  of  Chester  creek ;  and  the  river  having  been 
frozen  up  that  night,  the  passengers  remained  there  all  the  winter* 
Among  the  passengers  in  these  ships  were  John  Otter,  Nathanid  AUen* 
and  Edmund  Lovett,  with  their  families ;  and  several  servants  at  OoTemor 
Penn :  Joseph  Kirkbride,  th^  a  boy,  being  one  of  them,  who  afterwards 
became  a  person  of  importance  in  the  province.  He  is  an  instance,  amcmg 
many  others,  that  might  be  given  in  the  early  time  of  this  country,  of  ad- 
vancement from  a  low  beginning  to  rank  of  eminence  and  esteem,  thio«|^ 
industry,  with  a  virtuous  and  prudent  conduct.  The  difficuhiet,  hardshilmy 
and  trials  of  many  of  the  well-disposed  early  settlers,  however  low  in  the 
wcnrld,  rather  visibly  tended  to  their  promotion,  and  in  some  respeois 
rendered  them  more  useful  and  worthy  members  of  society  in  this 
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eovBtry ;  while  others,  even  possessed  of  handsome  patrimonies  at  first, 
bst  more  improrident,  and  less,  accustomed  to  encounter  with  such  difficul- 
ties, more  commonly  went  to  ruin,  or  were  reduced  to  indigence.  And 
several  worthy  persons,  who  had  not  heen  used  to  labour,  found,  by  gner- 
OU8  experience,  that  a  dependence  on  such  inheritances,  even  with  other- 
wise  prudent  economy,  in  the  early  time  of  this  country,  where  servants 
donld  scarcely  be  had,  did  not  answer  here  as  in  Europe ;  so  that  for  a 
•eries  of  years,  those  of  the  more  wealthy  who  emigmted,  and  had  before 
Veen  used  to  a  difierent  manner  of  life,  sometimes  lost  much  of  what  they 
had  possessed,  and  were  reduced  to  greater  miseries  and  trials  than  the 
poorer  and  more  laborious  part  of  the  settlers,  who  were  generally  more 
imn^rous,  and  got  estates. 

•  In  one  of  these  ships  sailed  also  William  Markham,  a  relation  of  the 
proprietary,  whom  he  had  appointed  his  deputy-governor ;  and  joined  with 
him  certain  tommissioners,  to  confer  with  the  Indians,  or  aborigines  of  the 
eoimtry,  respecting  their  lands ;  and  to  confirm  with  them  a  league  of 
peace*  These  commissioners  were  strictly  enjoined  to  treat  the  natives 
with  all  possible  justice  and  iiumanity. 

To  cultivate  a  good  understanding  with  these  natives,  was  a  matter  of 
sound  policy ;  but  Penn  appears  to  have  acted  from  higher  and  more  dis- 
ioterestiHl  motives :  for  he  never  received  from  the  province  any  pecuniary 
advantage,  during  a  period  of  near  thirty-seven  years*  continuance  from 
this  time ;  but  even  lost  much  of  his  other  property  by  it.  His  ideas  were 
loo  exalted  to  be  confined  within"  the  narrow  view  of  a  temporary  interest 
alone ;  and  his  conduct  respecting  these  poor  and  savage  people  declared 
hoB  regard  for  universal  justice,  and  the  natural  rights  of  mankind ;  ev^r 
tending  to  impress  on  their  minds  a  proper  sense  of  eternal  justice,  and 
One  happy  effects  of  kindness  and  peace.  A  specimen  of  his  manner  of 
treatmg-  these  people,  appears  in  the  following  letter  which  he  sent  them 
hy  his  first  deputy  and  commissioners : — 

"^  London,  the  18th  of  the  eighth  month,  (Oct.,)  1681. 
'  ^My  Friends^— There  is  a  great  Qod  and  power,  that  hath  made  the 
WQiU,  and  all  things  therein ;  to  whom  you  and  I,  and  all  people,  owe 
dieir  being,  and  well-being ;  and  to  whom  you  and  I  must  one,  day  give 
IB  account  for  all  that  we  do  in  the  world. 

^'This  great  Qod  hath  written  his  law  in*  our  hearts,  by  which  we  are 
ttogfat  and  commanded  to  love  and  help,  and  do  good  to  one  another. 
Now  this  great  God  hath  been  pleased  to  make  me  concerned  in  your  part  of 
the  workL ;  and  the  king  of  the  country,  where  I  live,  hath  given  me  a  great 
province  therein ;  but  I  desire  to  enjoy  it,  with  your  love  and  consent,  that 
we  may  always  live  together  as  neighbours  and  friends ;  else  what  would 
Ab  great  God  do  to  us,  who  hath  made  us,  not  to  devour  and  destroy  one 
ftttelher,  but  to  Uve  soberly  and  kindly  together  in  the  world  T    Now  I 

tot 
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would  have  you  well  ojjsenrey  that  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  uokindnea 
9nd  injustice  that  have  been  too  much  exercised  towards  you  by  the  people 
of  these  parts  of  the  world ;  who  have  sought  themselves,  and  to  mab 
great  advantages  by  you,  rather  than  to  be  examples  of  .goodness  and 
patience  unto  you ;  which,  I  hear,  hath  been  a  matter  of  trouble  to  joUf 
and  caused  great  grudging  and  animosities,  sometimes  to  the  shedding  oi 
blood :  which  hath  made  the  great  God  angry.  But  I  am  not  such  a  maa^ 
as  is  well  known  in  my  own  country.  I  have  great  love  and  regard 
towards  you,  and  desire  to  win  and  gain  your  love  and  friendship  by  a  kiod^ 
just,  and  peaceable  life ;  and  the  people  I  send  are  of  the  same  mind,  snd 
shall,  in  all  things,  behave  themselves  accordingly ;  and,  if  in  any  thingf 
any  shall  offend  you,  or  your  people,  you  shall  have  a  full  and  speedy 
satisfaction  for  the  same,  by  an  equal  number  of  just  men,  on  both  sides; 
that  by  no  means  you  may  have  just  occasion  of  being  offended  against 
them. 

''I  shall  shortly  come  to  you  myself;  at  which  time  we  may  oioie 
Ifurgely  and  freely  confer  and  discourse  of  these  matters ;  in  the  mean,  time 
I  have  sent  my  commissioners  to  treat  with  you  about  land,  and  a  fina 
league  of  peace ;  let  me  desire  you  to  be  kind  to  them  and  the  people, 
mid  receive  these  presents  and  tokens,  which  I  have  sent  you,  as  a  teeti* 
mony  of  my  good  will  to  you,  and  my  resolution  to  live  justly,  peace8%» 
and  friendly  with  you. 

"I  am  your  loving  Friend, 

"Wnxuii  PwH." 
N  the  beginning  of  the  year  1682,  Penn  published  Us 
frame  of  government,  and  certain  laws  agreed  on  in 
England,  by  himself  and  the  purchasers  under  hinw 
entitled,  "  The  frame  of  the  government  of  the  PioviDce 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  America;  together  with  ceitai» 
laws  agreed  upon  in  England,  by  the  governor  aadi 
divers  freemen  of  the  aforesaid  province.  To  be  fiv- 
ther  explained  and  confirmed  there  by  the  fiist  piorin* 
cial  council  that  shall  be  held,  if  they  see  meet." 

In  the  preface  to  this  frame  is  exhibited  a  sketch  of  the  author's  sen^ 
ments  on  the  nature  of  government  in  general;  his  reflections  on  the 
different  modes  of  it;  and  his  "inducement  for  forming  his.  After  hariag 
quoted  several  parts  ^f  the  Scriptures  relative  to  government,  he  proceedsr 
in. the  following  words : — 

"This  settles  the  Divine  right  of  government  beyond  exception;  ^ 
that  for  two  endsr— first,  to  terrify  evil-doers ;  secondly,  to  cherish  thoi* 
that  do  well :  which  gives  government  a  life  beyond  corruption,  and  makes 
It  as  durable  in  the  world  as  good  men  shall  be.  So  that  goveiniD^ 
f  eems  to  me  a  part  of  religion  itself^ — a  thing  sacred  in  its  institution  oa»- 
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MuL  For*  if  k  does  not  directly  lemore  the  cause,  it  crushes  the  efiects 
of  aril;  and  n,  as  sach,  a  lower,  jei  an  emanation  of  the  same  dirine 
fomwtf  that  is  both  author  and  object  of  pore  religion ;  the  difference  Ijmg 
haxe^-^that  the  one  is  more  free  and  mental,  the  other  more  corporal  and 
compnbiye  in  its  operation ;  but  that  is  only  to  eril-doers ;  goyemment 
ftaelf  being  otherwise  as  capable  of  kindness,  goodness,  and  chari^,  as  a 
Booce  private  society. 

^They  weakly  err,  that  think  there  is  no  other  use  of  goremment  than 
eotrection,  which  is  the  coarsest  part  of  it ;  daily  experience  tells  ns,  that 
the  care  and  regulation  of  many  other  affiiirs,  more  soft,  and  daily  nec^ 
sazy,  make  up  much  the  greater  part  of  goremment ;  and  which  must 
have  followed  the  peopling  of  the  world,  had  Adam  never  fallen;  and  wiU 
eootinue  among  men,  on  earth,  under  the  highest  attainments  they  may 
arrive  at,  by  the  coming  of  the  blessed  second  Adam — the  Lord  firom 
heaven." 

As  to  ^  modes,  hb  fuither  observes,  **I  do  not  find  a  model  in 
the  world,  that  time,  place,  and  some  singular  emergencies  have  not 
necessarily  altered;  nor  is  it  easy  to  frame  a  civil  government  that 
shall  serve  all  places  alike."  ^Any  gov^pmment  is  free  to  the  people 
under  it,  (whatever  be  the  frame,)  where  the  laws  rule,  and  the  people 
asa  a  party  to  those  laws ;  and  more  than  this  is  tyranny,  oligarchy,  or 
confusion. 

**  There  is  hardly  one  frame  of  government  in  the  world^so  ill  designed 
by  its  first  founders,  that,  in  good  hands,  would  not  do  well  enough ;  and 
history  tells  us  the  best,  in  ill  ones,  can  do  nothing  that  is  great  and  good; 
witness  the  Jewish  and  Rcmian  states.  Governments,  like  clocks,  go  from 
&e  motion  men  give  them ;  and  as  governments  are  made  and  moved  by 
men,  so  by  them  are  they  ruined,  too.  Wherefore,  governments  rather 
depend  upon  men,  than  men  upon  governments.  Let  men  be  good,  and 
the  government  cannot  be  bad ;  if  it  be  ill,  they  will  cure  it.  But,  if  men 
be  had,  let  government  be  never  so  good,  they  will  'endeavour  to  warp  and 
spdl  il  to  thisir  turn." — **  That,  therefore,  which  makes  a  good  govern- 
ment, must  keep  it,  viz. :  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue ;  qualities  that, 
because  they  descend  not  with  worldly  inheritances,  must  be  carefully 
pfopagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth ;  for  which  after  ages  will 
(me  more  to  the  care  and  prudence  of  foundbrs,  and  the  successive  magis- 
Incy,  than  to  their  parents,  for  their  private  patrimonies. 

^  These  considerations,"  (several  of  which  we  omit,)  ^of  the  weight  of 
government,  and  the  nice  and  various  opinions  about  it,  made  it  uneasy  to 
me  to  tiiink  of  puUishing  the  ensuing  frame,  and  conditional  laws,  fore* 
se^ng  both  the  censures  they  will  meet  with  from  men  of  iifknng 
iNODoati  and  engagemenis,  and  the  occasion  they  may  give  of  discourse 
tejFOOd  my  design. 
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''  But,  next  to  the  power  of  neoesrity,  (which  is  a  scdicitof  that  will  taha 
BO  denial,)  this  induced  me  to  a  compliance,  that  we  have,  (with  lefeieBoe 
to  God,  and  good  conscience  to  men,)  to  the  best  of  our  skiUf,  contrived  and 
composed  the  frame  and  laws  of  this  government,  to  the  great  end  of 
government,  viz. :  '  To  support  power  -in  reverence  with  the  peojde,  aad 
to  secure  the  people  from  the  abuse  ef  power  ;*  that  they  may  be  free  by 
their  jiist  obedience,  and  the  magistrates  honourable,  for  their  just  adminis- 
tration; for. liberty,  without  obedience,  is  confusion;  and  obedience*  with- 
out liberty,  is  slavery.  To  carry  this  evenness,  is  partly  owing  to  tbs 
constitution,  and  partly  to  the  magistracy;  where  either  of  these  fail, 
government  will  be  subject  to  convulsions ;  but  where  both  are  wanting, .it 
must  be  totally  subverted ;  then,  where  both  meet,  the  government  is  like 
to  endure ;  which,  I  humbly  pray  and  hope,  Qod  will  please  to  make  the 
lot  of  this  of  Pennsylvania.    Amen." 

The  "  frame*'  itself  consisted  of  twenty-four  articles ;  and  the  laws  weve 
forty.  By  the  former  the  government  was  placed  in  the  governor  and  fiet- 
men  of  the  province,  in  the  form  of  a  Provincial  Council  and  Geoend 
Assembly..  By  them,  conjunctively,  all  laws  were  to  be  made,  all  officeis 
appointed,  and  all  public  affid{s  transacted.  Seventy-two  was  the  nnmhtr 
(d  the  council,  to  be  chosen  by  the  freemen ;  and  though  the  governor,  or 
his  deputy,  was  to  be  perpetual  president,  he  had  but  a  treble  vote.  One- 
third  part  of  them  was,  at  fint,  to  be  chosen  for  three  years ;  one-third  fof 
two  years,  and  one-third  for  one  year ;  in  such  manner,  that  there  might 
be  an  annual  succession  of  twenty-four  new  memben,  each  to  oqplinae 
three  years,  and  no  longer.  The  General  Assembly  was,  the  first  year,  to 
consist  of  all  the  freemen;  afterwards  of  two  hundred;  and  never  to 
exceed  five  hundred.  And  this  charter,  or  form  of  government,  was  not 
to  be  altered,  changed,  or  diminished,  in  any  part,  or  clause  of  it,  withoat 
tiie  consent  of  the  governor,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  and  six  parts  ci  seven  of 
the  freemen,  in  Provincial 'Council  and  Assembly.  And  to  the  same 
power,  only,  was  the  alteration  of  the  laws  made  subject ;  these  laws  were 
of  the  nature  of  an  original  compact  .between  the  proprietary  and  the 
freemen ;  and,  as  such,  were  reciprocally  received  and  executed :  one  of 
them  was, 

^  That  all  persons  living  in  this  province,  who  confess  and  acknowledge 
the  one  Almighty  and  Eternal  God  to  be  the  Creator,  Upholder,  and  Rsla 
of  the  world;  and  that  hold  themselves  obhged,  in  conscience,  to  live 
peaceably  and  justly  in  civil  society,  shaU,  in  no  wajrs,  be  mcJerted  or 
prejudiced  for  their  reUgious  persuasion  or  practice,  in  matters  of  fiuth  and 
worship ;  nor  shall  they  be  compelled,  at  any  time,  to  frequent  or  main- 
tain, any  religious  worahip,  place,  or  ministry  whatever." 

Bioreover,  the  proprietary,  to  prevent  all  future  chim,  or  even  pveleaee 
of  claim,  that  might  be  made,  of  the  province  by  the  Duke  of  Toriu  o^ 
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fets  hein,  obtained  of  him  his  deed  of  release  for  the  same,  dated  the  2l8t 
of  Angust,  1682. 

Besides,  as  an  additional  territory  to  the  province,  he  also  this  year 
1662,  procured  of  the  Duke  of  York,  his  right,  title,  and  interest,  in  that 
tract  of  land,  afterwards  called  *'  The  three  lower  counties  on  Delaware," 
and  since  '*  The  State  of  Delaware,"  extending  from  the  south  boundary 
of  the  province,  and  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  and  bay  of 
Delaware,  to  Cape  Henlopen,  beyond,  or  south  of  Lewistown  ;  which,  by 
the  duke,  were  made  over  to  William  Penn,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  by  two 
deeds  of  feoflfment,  dated  August  24,  1662.  The  first  deed  was  for  the 
town  of  Newcastle,  alias  Delaware  town,  and  a  district  of  twelve  miles 
round  it,  as  far  as  the  river  Delaware  ;  in  the  second,  of  the  same  date, 
was  comprehended  that  tract  of  land,  from  twelve  miles  south  of  Newcas- 
tle to  the  Hoarkills,  otherwise  called  Cape  Henlopen,  divided  into  two 
counties,  Kent  and  Sussex ;  which,  with  Newcastle  district,  were  commonly 
called  the  territories  of  Pennsylvania ;  or  the  three  lower  counties  upon 
Delaware. 

These  territories  were  a  part  of  the  country,  called  New  Netherland, 
when  in  possession  of  the  Dutch,  and  included  in  the  Duke  of  York's 
second  patent  for  that  country,  afler  its  surrender  by  treaty  of  peace  to  the 
English,  in  1674,  which  extended  westward  of  Delaware  river. 

Penn  had,  for  a  considerable  time  past,  been  making  preparation  for  his 
▼03rage  to  America ;  which  being  at  last  accomplished,  in  the  month  of 
August  this  year,  (1682,)  accompanied  by  a  number  of  his  friends,  he 
went  on  board  the  ship  Welcome,  of  three  hundred  tons  burden,  Robert 
Greenaway,  commander ;  and  on  the  80th  of  the  same  month,  he  wrote, 
firom  the  Downs,  **  A  valedictory  epistle  to  England,"  containing  **  A. salu- 
tation to  all  faithful  friends." 

The  number  of  passengers  in  this  ship  was  about  one  hundred,  mostly 
Ctuakers ;  the  major  part  of  whom  were  from  Sussex,  the  proprietary's 
place  of  residence.  In  their  passage,  many  of  them  were  taken  sick  of 
die  small-pox ;  and  about  thirty  of  their  number  died.  In  this  trying 
situation,  the  acceptable  company  of  William  Penn  is  said  to  have  been 
of  singular  advantage  to  them,  and  his  kind  advice  and  assistance  of  great 
service  during  their  passage ;  so  that,  in  the  main,  they  had  a  prosperous 
rejtLge ;  and  in  httle  more  than  six  weeks,  came  in  sight  of  the  American 
coast,  as  is  supposed  about  Egg  Harbour,  in  New  Jersey. 

In  passing  up  the  Delaware,  the  inhabitants,  C(msisting  of  En^sh, 
Dutch  and  Swedes,  indiscriminately  met  the  proprietary,  with  demonstra- 
tions of  joy.  He  knded  at  Newcastle,  on  the  24th  of  October ;  and  next 
day  had  the  people  summoned  to  the  court-house ;  where,  after  possession 
of  the  country  was  legally  rendered  him,  he  made  a  speech  to  the  old 
BMgistiates,  and  the  people,  signifying  to  them  the  design  of  his  coming- 
Tot.  L-4S 
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the  nature  aod  end  of  government,  and  of  that  more  particularly  whiSh  lie 
came  to  establish ;  assuring  them  of  their  spiritual  and  temporal  rights 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  civil  freedoms ;  and,  recommending  them  to  live 
in  sobriety  and  peace,  he  renewed  the  magistrates'  commissions. 

To  form  some  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the  different  sorts  of  people,  on 
the  west  side  of  Delaware,  about  this  time,  or  prior  to  William  Penn's 
arrival,  on  the  lands  granted  him,  it  may  be  noted,  that  the  Dutch  then 
had  a  meeting-place,  for  religious  worship,  at  Newcastle;  the  Swedes, 
three ;  one  fd  Christeen,  one  at  Tenecum,  and  one  at  Wicocoa,  (now  in  the 
suburbs  of  Philadelphia.)  The  Quakera  had  three,  viz.,  one  at  Upjand, 
or  Chester ;  one  at  Shackamaxon,  or  about  where  Kensington  now  stands* 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia ;  and  one  near  the  lower  falls  of  Delaware. 

Penn  proceeded  to  Upland,  now  called  Chester;  where,  on  the  4th 
December,  (about  three  months  afler  his  sailing  irom  Elpgland,)  he  <5alled 
an  assembly ;  which  consisted  of  equal  numbera  of  membere  for  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  three  lower  counties,  called  the  territories ;  that  is,  for  both 
of  them,  so  many  of  the  freemen  as  thought  proper  to  appear,  according 
to  the  sixteenth  article  of  the  frame  of  government. 

This  assembly  chose  Nicholas  Moore,  who  was  president  of  the  free 
society  of  tradera,  for  their  chairman,  or  speaker;  and  received  as  ample 
satisfaction  from  the  proprietary  as  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  had  done  { 
for  which  they  returned  him  their  grateful  acknowledgments.  The 
Swedes,  for  themselves,  deputed  Lacy  Cock  to  acquaint  him,  '*  That  they 
would  love,  serve,  and  obey  him  with  all  they  had;"  declaring,  "that  it 
was  the  best  day  they  ever  saw." 

At  this  assembly,  an  act  of  union  was  passed,  annexing  the  three  lower 
counties  to  the  province,  in  legislation,  on  the  7th  day  of  December,  1663 ; 
likewise  an  act  of  settlement,  in  reference  to  the  frame  of  government 
which,  with  some  alterations,  was  thereby  declared  to  be  accepted  and  con- 
firmed. 

HE  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  other  foreignera  were  then  natu* 
ralized :  and  all  the  laws,  agreed  on  in  England,  with  some 
small  alterations,  were  passed  in  form. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  of  Penn's,  dated 
Chester,  on  Delaware,  29th  of  the  tenth  month,  168%  are 
given  as  descriptive  of  the  country,  and  as  characterisde 
of  its  firat  benevolent  legishtor. 

'*  I  bless  the  Lord,  I  am  very  well,  and  much  satisfied  with  my  place  aid 
portion ;  yet  busy  enough ;  having  much  to  do,  to  please  all ;  and  yet  to 
have  an  eye  to  those  that  are  not  here  to  please  themselves. 

"  I  have  been  also  at  New  York,  Long  Island,  East  Jersey,  and  Maij* 
land ;  in  whiqh  I  have  had  good  and  eminent  service  for  the  Lord,  dbc. 

^  I  am  now  casting  the  country  into  townships,  for  large  lots  of  kn(?     I 
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iuiTe  iield  an  Assembly ;  m  which  many  good  Jaws  are  passed ;  we  could 
not  safely  stay  till  the  spring  for  a  goyemment.  I  have  annexed  the  lower 
counties  (lately  obtained)  to  the  province ;  and  passed  a  general  natundi- 
zation  for  strangers ;  which  hath  much  pleased  the  people.  As  to  outward 
things,  we  are  satisfied ;  the  land  good,  the  air  clear  and  sweet,  the  springs 
pientiful,  and  provision  good,  and  easy  to  come  at ;  an  innumerable  quan« 
tity  of  wild  fowl  and  fish ;  in  fine,  here  is  what  an  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  would  be  well  contented  with  ;  and  service  enough  for  G^d ;  for  the 
fields  are  here  white  for  harvest. '  Oh,  how  sweet  is  the  quiet  of  these 
parta,  freed  from  the  anxious  and  troublesome  solicitations,  hurries  and 
perpjl^xities  of  woful  Europe ;  and  God  will  thin  her ;  the  day  hastens 
upon  her,"  6bc. 

**  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  that  of  twenty-three  ships,  none  miscarried :  only 
two  or  three  had  the  small-pox ;  else  healthy  and  swift  passages,  generally 
such  aa  have  not  been  known ;  some  but  twenty-eight  days,  and  few  longer 
thai!  six  weeks :  blessed  be  Qod  for  it,  who  is  good  to  us,  and  foUows  us 
with  his  abundant  kindness :  my  soul  fervently  breathes,  that  in  his  hea- 
venly guiding  wisdom,  we  may  be  kept ;  that  we  may  serve  him  in  our 
day»  and  lay  down  our  heads  in  peace,  &c. 

''  P.  S,  Many  women  in  divers  of  the  ships  brought  to  bed ;  they  and 
their  children  do  well." 

The  meeting  continued  only  three  dajrs ;  and  notwithstanding  the  great, 
variety  of  dispositions  in,  and  the  inexperience  of  this  Assembly,  yet  a 
perfect  unanimity  prevailed  among  them. 

The  proprietary,  prior  to  his  meeting  this  Assembly,  appears  to  have 
paid  a  visit  to  New  York ;  and  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  it,  he 
went  to  Maryland ;  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  Lord  Baltimore, 
and  the  principal  persons  of  that  colony.  There  the  two  proprietaries  held 
a  conference  respecting  the  fixing  and  settling  the  boundaries  between  the 
two  provinces :  but  the  severe  part  of  the  season  coming  on,  and  there 
being  no  appearance  of  speedily  determining  the  afilair,  after  two  days 
spent  on  the  occasion,  they  appointed  to  meet  again  in  the  spring,  and 
William  Penn  took  his  leave  and  departed,  the  Lord  Baltimore  accompany- 
ing him  several  miles,  to  the  house  of  one  William  Richardsoil ;  from 
whence  he  proceeded  two  miles  further,  to  a  religious  meeting  of  his 
friends,  the  duakers,  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Hooker ;  and  from  thence  to 
Choptank,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Chesapeake  bay;  where  was  an  ap- 
pointed meeting  of  persons  of  various  ranks  and  qualities. 

Penn  thus  proceeded  with  much  ftitigue,  difficulty,  and  expense,  to  settle 
the  province,  establish  the  government,  and  cultivate  a  good  understanding 
with  his  neighbours ;  though  not  without  enemies  and  oppositions  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  as  will  hereafter  more  fiiUy  appear ;  and  that,  even  from 
some  who  had  been  his  friends ;  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  extract 
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from  an  old  printed  ai^ount  of  his  life,  viz. — '^Nor  was  the  advancement 
of  himself,  or  family,  in  worldly  wealth  and  grandeur,  his  aim  in  the 
administraiion'  of  government ;  but,  in  the  greatest  honour  of  his  public 
station,  he  still  retained  the  meekness  and  humility  of  a  private  Christian  ; 
the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  and  with  what  zeal  and  ardour  he  pursued 
a  general  good,  are  best  expressed  by  his  own  words,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  Pennsylvania,  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  168%  to  a  person  who 
had  unduly  reflected  on  him,  viz. : 

'*  'I  could  speak  largely  of  God's  dealings  with  me  in  getting  this  thing ; 
what  an  inward  exercise  of  faith  and  patience  it  cost  me  in  passing.  The 
travail  was  mine,  as  well  as  the  debt  and  cost:  through  the  envy  of  many, 
both  professors,  fabe  friends,  and  profime ;  my  Qod  hath  given  it  me  in 
the  face  of  the  world;  and  it  is  to  hold  it  in  true  judgment,'a8  a  reward  of 
my  sufferings :  and  that  is  seen  here,  whatever  some  despisers  may  say  or 
think*  The  place  God  hath  given  me,  and  I  never  felt  judgment  for  the 
power  1  kept,  but  trouble  for  what  I  parted  with.  It  is  more  than  a 
worldly  title,  or  patent,  that  hath  clothed  me  in  this  place. 

^ '  Keep  thy  place ;  I  am  in  mine ;  I  have  served  the  God  of  the  whole 
earth  since  I  have  been  in  it ;  nor  am  I  sitting  down  in  a  greatness  that  I 
have  denied.  I  am  day  and  night  spending  mjr  life,  my  time,  my  money, 
and  am  not  six-pence  enriched  by  this  greatness :  costs  in  getting,  settling, 
transportation,  and  maintenance,  now  in  a  pubUc  manner,  at  my  own 
charge,  duly  considered;  to  say  nothing  of  my  hazard,  and  the  distance  I 
am  from  a  considerable  estate,  and,  which  is  more,  my  dear  wife  and  poor 
children. 

"•Well — the  Lord  is  God  of  righteous  judgment :  had  I  sought  great- 
ness, I  had  stayed  at  home ;  where  the  difference  between  what  I  am 
here,  and  was  offered,  and  could  have  been  there,  in  power  and  wealth,  is 
as  wide  as  the  places  are : — ^No,  I  came  for  the  Lord's  sake,  and,  therefore, 
have  I  stood  to  this  day,  weU  and  diligent,  and  successful,  blessed  by  his 
power.  "Nor  shall  I  trouble  myself  to  tell  thee  what  I  am  to  the  people 
of  this  place,  in  travails,  watchings,  spendings,  and  my  servants  every 
way  freely,  not  like  a  selfish  man ;  I  have  many  witnesses.  To  conclude, 
it  is  now  in  friends'  hands ;  through  my  travail,  &ith,  and  patience  it 
came. — ^If  friends  here  keep  to  God,  in  the  justice,  mercy,  equity,  and 
fear  of  the  Lord,  their  enemies  will  be  their  footstool :  if  not,  their  heiri 
and  my  heirs  too  will  lose  all ;  and  desolation  will  follow :"  but,  biessed 
be  the  Lord,  we  are  well,  and  live  in  the  dear  love  of  God,  and  the  fellow- 
ship of  his  tender  heavenly  spirit ;  and  our  fiuth  is  for  ourselves  and  one 
another,  that  the  Lord  will  be  with  us,  a  king  and  counsellor,  for  evex. 
lliy  ancient,  though  grieved  friend,  «    Wuxxam  Pbnn.* 

**  •Chester.  5th  of  the  twelfth  month 
(FeD.3ie82(1688)/'' 
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iHE  proprietary  having  now  returned  from  Maryland  to 
Coaquannock,  the  place  90  called  hy  the  Indians,  where 
Philadelphia  now  stands,  began  to  purchase  lands  of  the 
natives ;  whom  he  treated  with  great  justice  and  sincere 
kindness,  in  all  his  dealings  and  communications  with 
them;  ever  giving  them  full  satisfaction  for  all  thoif 
lands,  and  the  best  advice  for  their  real  happiness ;  of  which  their  future 
conduct  showed  they  were  very  sensible ;  and  ihe  country  afterwards  felt 
tbe  benefit. 

It  was  at  this  time,  16B3,  that  he  first  entered  personally  into  that  last^ 
ing  friendship  with  the  Indians,  which  ever  afterwards  continued  between 
Aem ;  and  for  the  space  of  more  than  seventy  years  was  never  inter* 
tiipted ;  or,  so  long  as  the  Quakers,  to  whom,  even  long  afbr  his  death, 
they  alwa3rs  continued  to  show  the  greatest  regard,  retained  power  in  the 
government  sufficient  to  influence  a  friendly  and  just  conduct  towards 
them,  and  to  prevent,  or  redress  such  misunderstandings  and  grievances 
as  occasionally  happened  between  them,  and  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province,  &c.  A  firm  peace  was  now  reciprocally  concluded  between 
Pienn  and  the  Indians ;  and  both  parties  mutually  promised  to  live  together 
as  brethren,  without  doing  the  least  injury  to  each  other.  This  was 
iolemnly  ratified,  under  the  famous  Treaty  Tree  at  Kensingtcm,  by  the 
Qsual  token  of  a  ''chain  of  friendship,  and  covenant  indelible,  never  to  be 
broken,  so  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure." 

Of  this  kind  of  conference  he  afterwards  had  many  others,  and  aame  on 
a  religious  account,  during  both  times  of  his  residence  in  the -country. 
Hni  conduct,  in  general,  to  these  people,  was  so  engaging,  his  justice,  in 
particular,  so  conspicuous,  and  the  council  and  advice  which  he  gave 
them  were  so  evidently  for  their  advantage,  that  he  became  thereby  very 
mttch  endeared  to  them ;  and  it  made  such  a  deep  impression  that  his 
wane  and  memory  will  scarcely  ever  be  efi&ced,  while  they  continue  a 
people. 

Thai  they  retain  a  remembrance  of  these  transactions,  and  hand  them» 
by  tradition,  from  father  to  son,  many  instances  have  since  more  particn- 
laily  shown.  At  a  conference  between  Governor  Keith  and  the  Five 
Nations,  held  at  Conestogo,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1721,  the  chief  speaker, 
with  a  countenance  which  showed  great  respect,  said :— - 

''They  should  never  forget  the  council  that  William  Penn  gave  them; 
\nd  that  though  they  could  not  write,  as  the  English  did,  yet  they  ooold 
keep,  in  the  memory,  what  was  said  in  their  councils ;"  and  at  the  treaty 
renewed,  in  the  year  following,  at  Albany,  they  mentioned  the  name  of 
Willmm  Penn,  with  great'  afilection,  calling  him  a  ''good  man ;"  and,  as 
their  highest  compliment  to  Qovemor  Keith,  they  used  this  ezpreaaioB, 
*  We  esteem  and  love  you  as  if  you  were  William  Penn  himself:'*  taUiog 
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him,  ''Brother  Onas,"  (which,  in  their  language,  signiEes  a  pen,  and  9/ 
which  name  they  call  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania,  ever  since  it  wai 
first  settled  hy  William  Penn,)  "we  are  glad  to  hear  the  former  trealim 
which  we  have  made  with  William  Penn  repeated  to  us  again." 

Upon  the  governor's  replying,  "That  he  desired  this  visit,  and  the 
covenant-chain,  which  is  hereby  brightened,  may  be  recorded  in  eye^ 
lasting  remembrance,  to  be  set  down  to  your  and  our  children,  to  last  at 
long  as  the  mountains  and  rivers,  and  while  the  sun  and  moon  endure:**— 
they  answered,  "We  desire  that  peace  and  tranquillity,  which  b  now  esta- 
blished between  us,  may  be  as  clear  as  the  sun,  Shining  in  its  lustre,  with- 
put  any  cloud  or  darkntess ;  and  that  the  same  may  continue  for  ever.** 

These  instances,  among  many  others  that  might  be  given,  together  witk 
the  consequent  corresponding  behaviour  of  these  people,  may  show  what  a 
grateful  remembrance  they  retained  of  Penn's  conduct  towards' them; 
and  what  a  happy  influence  a  just  and  friendly  treatment  has  on  the  mort 
savage  minds. 

Within  the  first  year,  after  the  proper  requisites  for  a  regular  settlemenl 
were  obtained,  between  twenty  and  thirty  sail  of  ships,  with  passengen, 
arrived  in  the  province,  including  those  which  came  before,  and  about  th^ 
same  time  with  the  proprietary.  The  settlers  amounted  to  such  a  large 
number,  that  the  parts  near  Delaware  were  peopled  in  a  very  rapid  man- 
ner, even  from  about  the  falls  of  Trenton,  down  to  Chester,  near  fifty 
miles  on  the  river ;  besides  the  settlements  in  the  lower  counties,  whick 
at  the  same  time,  were  very  considerable :  for  the  first  settlements,  for  the 
most  part,  were  made  near  the  river,  according  to  the  different  shares  of 
land,  which  were  respectively  allotted  for  each  settler ;  as  may  be  seen  is 
an  old  map  of  the  first  settled  parts  of  the  province. 

As  the  first  colonists,  and  those  who  followed,  for  a  number  of  yean 
afterwards,  were  more  generaUy  of  the  religious  people  called  CtuakeiSr 
and  in  their  native  country  had  sufiered  much  on  account  of  their  religioQt 
both  in  person  and  property,  through  the  persecuting  bigotry  of  those 
times ;  so,  on  their  arrival,  their  great  and  primary  concern  is  said  to  have 
been  the  continuance  and  support  of  their  religious  public  worship,  ii 
every  part  of  the  country,  where  they  made  settlements,  in  such  manner 
aM  their  situation  and  circumstances  then  permitted ;  and  though  the  gene- 
rality of  them  were  not  ranked  among  the  rich  and  great,  yet  many  had 
valuable  estates,  wera  of  good  families  and  education,  and  were  moitif 
sober,  industrious,  and  substantial  people,  of  low  or  moderate  fortunes,  hot 
of  good  reputation  and  character. 

The  first  most  considerable  English  settlement  in  Pennsylvania  propeii 
is  said  to  have  been  near  the  lower  falls  of  the  river  Delaware,  in  Bncb 
county,  where  the  Cluakers  had  a  regular  and  established  meeting  for  reii- 
giout  worship,  before  the  country  bore  the  name  of  Pennsylvania: 
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of  the  inhabitants  there  having  settled  by  virtue  of  patents  from  8jr 
Edmond  Andros,  governor  of  New  York. 

The  early  settlers  appear  in  general  to  have  been  provident  and  can- 
dons  in  their  removal ;  so  that  rashness  and  inconsideration,  so  common  in 
new  attempts  of  this  kind,  were  not  very  common  among  them.  Many  of 
them  brought  servants,  and  had  provided  themselves  with  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  such  a  space  of  time  after  their  arrival,  as  it  might  be  reasonably 
supposed  their  care  and  industry  would  afterwards  procure  necessary  sub- 
sistence in  the  province :  besides,  sufficient  quantities  of  household  fuhii- 
ture,  utensils,  implements,  and  tools,  and  necesttory  trades  and  occupations, 
were  previously  provided  and  brought  by  not  a  few  of  them.  * 

ITie  nature  of  both  their  religious  and  civil  system  and  conduct  in  gene- 
ral was  so  reasonfible  and  liberal,  that,  as  they  became  known,  great  num- 
bers of  people  were  induced  to  flock  to  the  province  from  diflerent  parts 
of  Europe,  and  in  such  a  rapid  manner  to  colonize  and  improve  it,  as  had 
scarcely  ever  been  paralleled  in  any  other  country  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  parent  states,  or  civilized  part  of  the  world. 

In  this,  and  the  two  next  succeeding  years,  arrived  ships  with  passen- 
gers or  settlera  from  London,  Bristol,  Ireland,  Wales,  Cheshire,  Lancashire, 
Holland,  Germany,  dbc.,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty  sail. 

Among  those  from  Germany,  were  some  Friends,  or  duakera,  from 
Krnheim,  or  Crisheim,  a  town  not  far  from  Worms.  They  had  been 
early  convinced  of  the  religious  principles  of  the  duakers,  by  the  preach- 
ing of  William  Ames,  an  Englishman  ;  for  which  they  had  borne  a  pub- 
lic testimony  there,  till  the  present  time ;  when  they  all  removed  to  Penn- 
ryfvam'a,  and  settled  about  six  or  seven  miles  distant  from  Philadelphia,  at 
1  place  which  they  called  Oermaniotim, 

"This  removal,'*  says  Sewell,  in  his  history  of  the  Quakers,  "did  not 
eem  to  be  without  a  singular  direction  of  Providence :  for  not  long  after  a 
rar  ensued  in  Germany,  where  the  Palatinate  was  altogether  laid  waste 
y  the  French,  and  thousands  of  families  were  bereft  of  their  possessions, 
nd  reduced  to  poverty.'* 

Among  those  adventurers  and  settlers  who  arrived  about  this  time  were 
so  many  from  Wales,  of  those  who  are  called  Ancient  Britons,  and 
ostly  duakers ;  most  of  whom  were  of  the  original  or  early  stock  of  that 
aety  there.  They  had  early  purchased  of  the  proprietary,  in  England, 
rty  thousand  acres  of  land. 

Thoee  who  came  at  present  took  up  so  much  of  it  on  the  west  side  of 
e  Schuylkill  river,  as  made  the  three  townships  of  Merion,  Haverfordf 
d  Radnor  ;  and,  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  their  number  was  so  much 
gmented  as  to  settle  the  three  other  townships  of  Newtown,  Goshen,  and 
rchland.  After  which  they  continued  still  increasing,  and  became  a 
meroua  and  flonrishing  people. 

9p9 
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NotwithstaDding  the  precaution  which  many  of  these  adTeDtven  had 
used,  in  bringing  provisions  and  other  necessaries  with  them  for  a  ceitiis 
time,  yet  it  cannot  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  arrival  of  such  a  hige 
number  of  people  in  a  wilderness,  within  the  space  (^  two  or  three  ycarii 
would  not  necessarily  be  attended  with  inconveoienoies  and  difficoltieti 
Though  the  European  inhabitants  in  the  country,  prior  to  their  arri?a]« 
were  kind  and  assisting,  yet  they  were  very  few,  mostly  new  settlon,  and 
consequently  were  but  meanly  provided,  either  with  provisions  or  odiei 
accommodations ;  insomuch  that  sometimes,  for  many  years  afterwardi, 
the  scarcity  which  was  experienced  among  them  of  the  former,  caused 
very  alarming  apprehensions. 

Amidst  many  minute  accounts,  the  following  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
early  circumstances  of  the  province  :-*- 

John  Scaiborough,  of  London,  coach-smith,  arrived  in  the  country  in  1Q83) 
with  his  son  John,  then  a  youth,  and  settled  in  Middletown,  in  Backi 
county,  among  the  first  in  those  parts,  where  he  remained  about  two  yeaoi 
and  then  embarked  for  his  native  country,  with  intention  to  bring  oyer  hie 
wife  and  family;  having  suffered  much  by  persecution  for  his  religion  in 
England,  being  a  Quaker. 

URINQ  his  residence  in  Pennsylvania,  pio> 
visions  were  sometimes  scarce  in  the  part  where 
he  cesided  ;  but  the  wild  pigeons  came  in  sadi 
great  numbers,  that  the  air  was  sometimee 
darkened  by  their  flight ;  and  flying  low,  they 
were  frequently  knocked  down,  as  thej  flew 
in  great  quantities,  by  those  who  had  no  other 
means  to  take  them ;  whereby  they  supplied 
themselves,  and  having  salted  those  which  they  could  not  immediately 
use,  they  preserved  them  both  for  bread  and  meat. 

Thus- they  were' supplied  several  times  during  the  first  two  or  three 
years,  till  they  had  raised  by  their  industry  food  sufficient  out  of  the  ground; 
for  the  tilling  of  which  at  that  time  they  used  hoes,  having  neither  hoisee 
nor  ploughs.  The  Indians  were  remarkably  kind,  and  assisted  thenit  b^ 
quently  supplying  them  with  such  provisions  as  they  could  spare,  and 
other  kindnesses. 

John  Scarborough,  having  placed  his  son  under  the  care  of  a  fincndi 
sailed  for  England ;  but  he  never  returned.  His  wife,  who  was  not  a 
Cluaker,  being  unwilling  to  leave  her  native  country,  and  persecution  begin- 
ning to  cease,  he  afterwards  gave  his  possesaiime  in  Peimsylvania  to  his 
son,  whom  he  had  left  in  the  province,  with  a  strict  charge,  when  itakould 
be  in  his  power,  to  be  kind  to  the  poor  Lidiatis,  for  the  favours  hs  had 
xeoeived  from  them ;  which  his  son  faithfully  observed  and  complied  witbf 
and' is  said  to  have  been  a  worthy  man,  and  of  good  character. 
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John  Chapman  came  from  England  in  1684.  The  ship  in  which  he 
came,  by  reason  of  bad  weather,  put  into  Maryland,  where  he  met  with 
Phineas  Pemberton,  whose  ikther-in-law,  James  Harrison,  had  purchased 
in  Backs  county,  Pennsylvania,  five  thousand  acres  of  land,  part  of  it  in 
Wright's  town ;  hence  Chapman  getting  intelligence  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  afterward  settled  there.  He  went  from  Maryland  with  his  family, 
first  to  Phineas  Pemberton's  plantation,  near  the  falls  of  Delaware,  who 
had  now  made  a  convenient  settlement,  and  entertained  the  new  comers  with 
much  kindness.  From  hence  Chapman  went  to  his  purchase  in  Wright's 
town,  where,  within  about  twelve  months  afterwards,  his  wife  had  two 
sons  at  one  time,  whence  he  called  the  place  Twins  Borough. 

At  this  time  Chapman's  place  was  the  furthest  back  in  the  woods  of  any 
English  settlement;  and  the  Indians,  being  then  numerous,  much  fre* 
qnented  his  house  in  great  companies,  and  were  very  kind  to  him  and  his 
family,  as  well  as.  to  those  who  came  after  him  ;  often  supplying  them  with 
com  and  other  provisions,  which  in  those  early  times,  more  especially  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  were  very  scarce,  and  hard  to  be  procured. 

In  one  of  those  scarce  times  J.  Chapman*s  eldest  daughter,  Mara,  sup 
plied  his  family  by  an  incident  unexpected.  Being  near  Neshaminy  creek, 
which  runs  into  the  Delaware,  she  heard  an  unusual  noise,  like  that  of 
something  in  distress ;  upon  search,  she  found  a  large  buck,  which  had 
disengaged  himself  from  a  wolf  that  a  Uttle  before  had  seized  on  him,  and 
bad  fled  to  the  creek  for  safety,  under  a  high  bank :  the  buck  stood  still 
tOi  she  took  the  halter  from  the  horse  on  which  she  rode,  and  with  a  stick 
put  it  over  his  horns,  whereby  she  secured  him  till  assistance  came,  on 
which  the  wolf  retired :  such  incidents  as  this  in  those  times  were  consi- 
dered as  providential  favours. 

Abraham  and  Joseph  Chapman,  the  twins  before  mentioned,  when  boys, 
about  nine  or  ten  years  old,  going  out  one  evening  to  seek  their  cattle,  met 
an  Indian  in  the  woods,  who  told  them  to  go  back,  else  they  would  be  lost. 
Boon  after  this  they  took  his  advice,  and  went  back ;  but  it  was  quite  night 
before  they  got  home,  where  they  found  thet  Indian;  who. being  careful 
lest  they  should  lose  themselves,  had  repaired  thither  in  the  ^ght  to  see 
if  they  had  returned.  And  their  parents,  about  that  time  going  to  the 
yearly  meeting  at  P.hiladelphia,  and  leaving  a  young  family  at  home,  (they 
being  Quakers,)  the  Indians  came  every  day,  to  see  wheth^  any  thing 
was  amiss  among  them.  Such,  in  many  instances,  was  the  kind  treat- 
ment and  behaviour  of  the  natives  or  aborigines  of  this  country  to  the 
English,  in  their  first  and  early  settlement  of  it. 

The  first  business  of  the  settlers  after  their  arrival,  was  to  land  their 
property,  and  put  it  under  such  shelter  as  could  be  found ;  then,  while 
•ome  of  them  got  warrants  of  survey,  for  taking  up  so  much  land  as  was 
rafllcient  foi  immediate  settling,  others  went  further  into  the  woods,  to  the 
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difierent  places  where  their  lands  were  laid  out ;  oflen  without  any  patn  or 
road  to  direct  them ;  for  scarce  any  were  to  be  found  above  two  miles  fzom 
the  water-side,  nor  any  sign  of  a  European  ever  having  been  there.  As  to 
the  Indians,  they  seldom  travelled  so  regularly  as  to  be  traced  or  followed 
by  footsteps,  except,  perhaps,  from  one  of  their  towns  to  another;  and  their 
huntings  were  rather  like  ships  at  sea,  without  any  track  or  path.  So  that 
all  the  country,  further  than  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  river,  (ezcepl- 
ing  the  Indians'  movable  settlements,)  was  an  entire  wilderness,  producing 
nothing  for  the  support  of  human  life  but  the  wild  fruits  and  animalg  of 
the  woods.  ' 

The  lodgings  of  some  of  these  settlers  were,  at  first,  in  the  woods ;  a 
chosen  tree  was  frequently  all  the  shelter  they  had  against  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  and  this  sometimes  late  in  the  autumn,  and  even  in  the 
winter  season.  The  next  coverings  of  many  of  them  were,  either  caves  in 
the  earth,  or  such  huts  erected  upon  it  as  could  be  most  expeditiously  pro- 
cured, till  better  houses  were  built;  for  which  they  had  no  want  of 
timber. 

T  is  impossible  that  these  first  adventurers  and  settieis 
could  at  once  obtain  a  proper  method  of  improving 
this  wilderness ;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the 
great  diflference  between  the  finally  cultivated  and 
open  countries,  with  the  near  connections  whick 
many  of  them  had  left  behind,  and  the  appearance 
of  a  wild  and  woody  desert,  with  which  they 
had  now  to  encounter  among  savages,  must  have 
created  in  them  very  forcible  emotions,  and  made  at  first  strong  impres-^ 
sions  on  their  minds.  The  consideration  likewise  of  the  long  and  pain- 
ful labour,  and  inevitable  disappointments  and  hardships,  which,  more 
or  less,  were  naturally  inseparable  from  such  undertakings,  and  for  a  series 
of  years  must  necessarily  be  endured,  before  a  comfortable  subsistence 
could  be  procured  in  the  country,  and  a  sufiicient  portion  of  land  brought 
into  proper  order  for  that  purpose,  must  undoubtedly  have  been  very  aflfect- 
ing  to  a  considerable  people,  in  this>  new,  remote,  and  solitary  situation. 
But  the  soil' was  fertile,  the  air  in  general  pure  and  healthy ;  the  streams 
of  water  were  good  and  plentiful,  wood  for  fire  and  building  in  abundance ; 
and,  as* they  were  a  religious  people,  knowing  their  views  in  this  their 
undertaking  to  be  good,  they  cheerfully  underwent  all  difficulties  of  this 
nature,  and  Providence  blessed  their  industry. 

In  a  short  anonymous  treatise,  printed  and  published  "by  Andrew 
Sowle,  in  Shoreditch,  1684,"  the  views  and  motives  of  some  of  these  early 
colonists  are  detailed  in  a  very  characteristic  manner.  We  give  the  intro- 
ductory part  as  a  specimen  of  the  modes  of  thought  and  habits  of  theee 
]ne)dem  patriarchs. 
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^  The  PIaDter*8  speech  to  his  neighbours  and  countrymen  of  Pennsylvania, 

East  and  West  Jersey,  and  to  all  such  as  have  transported  themselves 

into  new  colonies,  for  the  sake  of  a  quiet  and  retired  life. 
•*  My  dear  friends  and  countrymen, 

"  Though  it  may  seem  very  impertinent  and  unnecessary  to  go  about  to 
repeat  to  you  the  occasions  and  motives  that  inclined  you  to  abandon  the 
land  of  your  nativity,  and  those  comfortable  outward  employments  and  ac- 
commoda^ons  which  most  of  you  had  there,  and  to  adventure  yourselves  to 
the  hazards  of  a  long  voyage  at  sea,  to  come  to  this  remote  part  of  the 
world ;  yet,  lest  you  should  forget  those  inducements— as  often  it  happens, 
that  men,  by  a  slothful  negligence  or  ignorance,  after  some  tract  of  time, 
&11  frcnn  their  first  love,  and  blindly  hirrry  themselves  into  the  very  same 
mischiefs  which  they  intended  to  avoid,  and  build  up  again  what  they 
justly  endeavoured  to  destroy,  not  foreseeing  the  future  ill  consequences 
of  their  present  (supposed  innocent)  actings — I  shall  take  leave  briefly,  to 
mention  some  few  of  those  weighty  causes  which,  I  am  confident,  originally 
swayed  your  spirits  to  this  transplantation,  and  those  good  ends,  for  the 
obtaining  of  which  you  chiefly  removed  hither. 

''The  motives  of  your  retreating  to  these  n^w  habitations,  I  apprehend 
(measuring  your  sentiments  by  my  own)  to  have  been— 

''I.  The  desires  of  a  peaceable  life,  where  we  might  worship  God,  and 
obey  his  law  with  freedom,  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  divine  principle, 
miincumbered  wit^  the  mouldy  errors  of  fierce  invasions  of  tradition,  politic 
crafl,  covetous  or  ambitious  cruelty,  dbc. 

*•  2.  That  we  might  here,  as  on  virgin  Elysian  shore,  commence,  or  im- 
prove, such  an  imiocent  course  of  life  as  might  unload  us  of  those  outward 
cares,  vexations,  and  turmoils,  which  before  we  were  always  subject  unto, 
from  the  hands  of  self-designing  and  unreasonable  men. 

**  3.  That,  as  Lot,  by  flying  to  little  Zoar,  from  the  ungodly  company  of 
a  more  populous,  magnificent  dwelling,  we  might  avoid  both  being  grieved 
with  the  sight  of  infectious,  as  well  as  odious  examples,  of  horrid  swearings, 
cursings,  drunkenness,  gluttony  uncleanness,  and  all  kinds  of  debauchery, 
ccmtinually  committed  with  greediness  ;  and  also  escape  the  judgments 
threatened  to  every  land  polluted  with  such  abominations. 

^  4.  That,  as  trees  are  transplanted  from  one  soil  to  another,  to  render 
them  more  thriving  and  better  bearers,  so  we  here,  in  peace  and  secure 
retirement,  under  the  bountiful  protection  of  Grod,  and  in  the  lap  of  the 
least  adulterated  nature,  might  every  one  the  better  improve  his  talent,  and 
bring  forth  more  plenteous  fruits,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  public  welfare 
of  the  whole  creation. 

**  6.  And  lastly,  that  in  order  hereunto,  by  our  holy  doctrine,  and  the 
practical  teachings  of  our  exemplary,  abstemious  lives,  transacted  in  t\l 
humility,  sobriety,  plainness,  self-denial«  virtue,  and  honesty,  we  might 
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gain  upon  those  thousands  of  poor  dark  souk  scattered  round  about  lOi 
(and  commonly,  in  way  of  contempt  and  reproach,  called  heathens,)  and 
bring  them,  not  only  to  a  state^  of  ciyility,  but  real  piety  ;  which  e£^cted, 
would  turn  to  a  more  satisfactory  account,  than  if,  with  the  proud  Spaniards, 
we  had  gained  the  mines  of  Potosi,  and  might  make  the  ambitious  heroes, 
whom  the  world  admires,  blush  for  their  petty  and  shameful  ricUmes, 
which  only  tend  to  make  their  fellow-creatures  slaves  to  those  that  aie 
already  the  devil's  vassals :  whereas  hereby  we  might  release  millions  £pom 
the  chains  of  Satan,  and  not  only  teach  them  their  rights  as  men,*  and  their 
happiness  when  Christians,  but  bring  them  from  the  power  of  darkness 
into  the  marvellous  light,  and  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  the  Bfost 
High. 

'*  These  .houghts,  these  designs,  my  friends,  were  those  that  brought  yon 
hither :  and  so  far  only  as  you  pursue  and  accomplish  them,  you  obtain  the 
end  of  your  journey.  If  these  be  neglected,  though  your  ports  and  riren 
were  full  of  trading  ships,  your  land  never  so  populous,  and  kden  with 
most  vendible  commodities,  yet  I  would  be  bold  to  say,  that  your  plsata- 
tions  were  in  a  most  unthriving  coiulition ;  that  like  men  in  a  fever,  tam- 
bling  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  other,  you  have  shiAed  your  dwelling* 
but  not  recovered  your  health ;  nor  are  one  inch  nearer  your  proposed 
happiness  in  America  than  in  Europe ;  and  have  travelled  some  thoussods 
of  miles,  to  as  little  purpose  as  the  Jesuits  into  Japan  and  China,  or  foolish 
pilgrims,  in  their  tedious,  vain,  journeys  to  Compostella,  Lbretto,  or  Jeru- 
salem. 

"  "  Our  business,  therefore,  here,,  in  this  new  land,  is  not  so  much  to  build 
houses,  and  establish  factories,  and  promote  trade  and  manufactories,  that 
may  enrich  ourselves,  (though  all  these  things,  in  their  due  place,  are  not 
to  be  neglected,)  as  to  erect  temples  of  holiness  and  righteousness,  which 
God  may  delight  in ;  to  lay  such  lasting  frames  and  foundations  of  tem- 
perance and  virtue  as  may  support  the  superstructures  of  our  future  hap- 
pinesS|  both  in  this  and  the  other  world. 

**  In  order  to  these  great  and  glorious  ends,  it  will  become,  nay,  it  is  the 
indispensable  duty  of  all  that  are  superiors  amongst  us,  to  muke  hws,  and 
imitate  customs  that  may  tend  to  innocency,  and  a  harmless  life ;  so  as  to 
avoid  and  prevent  all  oppression  and  violence,  either  to  men  or  beasts;  oj 
which  we  shall  strengthen  the  principle  of  well-doing,  and  qualify  the 
fierce,  bitter,  envious,  wrathful  spirit ;  which  (as  it  is  said  of  fire  and  water 
in  the  extremes)  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master."  dbc. 

In  thfe  remainder  of  this  curious  tract  many  particulars  are  proposed, «» 
fundamentals  for  future  laws  and  customs,  tending  principally  to  estahhsh 
a  higher  degree  of  temperance,  and  original  simpHcity  of  manners.  EfW/ 
thing  of  a  military  imture,  even  the  use  of  warlUce  implements,  is  ^ 
only  disapproved,  but  also  a'J  violence,  or  cruelty  towards,  and  the  wanto" 
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kilKiig  o(the  inferior  living  creatniesy  widi  the  eating  of  animal  food»  are 
also  strongly  advised  against.  All  which  customs  or  laws  are  propo(>ed» 
**  to  the  Old  that  a  higher  degree  of  love^  perfection^  and  happiness,  might 
mofe  aniversally  be  introduced  and  preserved  among  mankind." 

The  first  comers  after  their  arrival  soon  cleared  land  enough  to  make 
way  for  a  crop  of  Ludian  ocvn,  in  the  succeeding  spring ;  and  in  a  year  or 
two,  they  began  upon  wheat  and  other  grain ;  thus^ey  went  on  improv- 
tng«  till  they  got  into  a  comfortable  way  of  living ;  so  that  many  of  them 
were  btessed  both  with  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  beyond 
their  expectation ;  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  The  following  extract  from 
the  testimony  of  one  of  them,  a  Cluaker,  gives  a  lively  idea  of  their  cir- 
cumstances. 
**  The  testimony  of  Richard  Townsend,  showing  the  providential  hand  o( 

God,  to  him  and  otheis,  from  the  first  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  to  this 

day.    (About  the  year  1727.) 

*^  Whereas,  King  Charles  IL,  in  the  year  1681,  was  pleased  to  grant  this 
province  to. William  Penn,  and  his  heirs  for  ever ;  which  act  seemed  to  be 
«D  act  of  Providence  to  many  religious,  good,  people ;  and  the  proprietor, 
William  Penn,  being  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  and  in  good  esteem 
among  them  and  others,  many  were  inclined  to  embark  along  with  him,  for 
the  settlement  of  this  place. 

**  To  that  end,  in  the  year  168%  several  ships  being  provided,  I  found  a 
concern  on  my  mind  to  embark  with  them,  with  my  wife  and  child  ^  and 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  sixth  month,  having  settled  my  affiuis  in  Lon« 
doD,  where  I  dwelt,  I  went  on  board  the  ship  Welcome,  Robert  Greenaway, 
eommander,  in  c(»npany  with  my  worthy  friend,  William  Penn ;  whose 
good  conversation  was  very  advantageous  to  all  the  ccHnpany.  His  singu- 
lar care  was  manifested  in  contributing  to  the  necessities  of  many,  who 
were  sick  of  the  small-pox,  then  on  board ;  out  of  which  company  about 
thiity  died.  After  a  prosperous  passage  of  about  two  months,  having  had 
in  that  time  many  good  meetings  on  board,  we  arrived  here. 

^  At  our  arrival,  we  found  it  a  wilderness  ;  the  chief  inhabitants  were 
Lodians,  and  some  Swedes ;  who  received  us  in  a  friendly  manner :  and 
thovgh  there  was  a  great  number  of  us,  the  good  hand  of  Providence  was 
seen  in  a  particular  manner ;  in  that  provisions  were  found  for  us  by  the 
Swedes  and  ^Lidians,  at  very  reasonable  rates,  as  well  as  brought  from 
divers  other  parts^  that  were  inhabited  before. 

^  Our  first  concern  was  to  keep  up  and  maintain  our  religious  worship ; 
and,  in  <^er  thereunto,  we  had  several  meetings  in  the  houses  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  one  boarded  meeting-house  was  set  up,  where  the  city  was 
lo  be,  near  Delaware ;  and,  as  we  had  nothing  but  love  and  good-will,  in 
oor  keartSft  one  to  another,  we  had  very  comfortable  meetings,  from  tmie  to 
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time ;  and  aAer  our  meeting  was  over,  we  assisted  each  other  in  bnildiBg 
little  houses,  for  our  shelter. 

"  After  some  time,  I  set  up  a  mill  on  Chester  creek ;  which  I  brought 
ready  framed  from  London,  which  served  for  grinding  of  com,  and  sawing 
of  boards ;  and  was  of  great  use  to  us.  Besides,  I,  with  Joshua  Tittery, 
made  a  net,  and  caught  great  quantities  of  fish ;  which  supplied  ourselrea 
and  many  others  ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  it  was  thought  near  three  thou* 
sand  persons  came  in  the  first  year,  we  were  so  providentially  provided  foi^ 
that  we  could  buy  a  deer  for  about  two  shillings,  and  a  large  turkey  Tot 
about  one  shilling,  and  Indian  com  for  about  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
bushel. 

'  "  And,  as  our  worthy  proprietor  treated  the  Indians  with  extraordinary 
humanity,  they  became  very  civil  and  loving  to  us,  and  brought  in  abund- 
ance of  venison.  As,  in  other  countries,  the  Indians  were  exasperated  by 
hard  treatment,  which  hath  been  the  foundation  of  much  bloodshed,  so  tiie 
contrary  treatment  here  hath  produced  their  love  and  afiection. 

"  About  a  year  afler  our  arrival,  there  came  in  about  twenty  &milies 
from  high  and  low  Germany,  of  religious,  good  people;  who  settled  abom 
six  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  called  the  place  Germantown.  The  coun- 
try continually  increasing,  people  began  to  spread  themselves  further  back. 
Also,  a  place  called  North  Wales  was  settled  by  many  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  an  honest  inclined  people,  although  they  had  not  then  made  a  pro- 
fession of  the  truth  as  held  by  us,  yet,  in  a  little  time,  a  large  convuice- 
meift  was  among  them ;  and  divers  meeting-houses  were  built. 

^  About  the  time  in  which  Germantown  was  laid  out,  I  settled  upon  my 
tract  of  land,  which  I  had  purchased  of  the  proprietor  in  England,  about « 
mile  from  thence ;  where  I  set  up  a  house  and  a  com-mill ;  which  was 
very  useful  to  the  country,  for  several  miles  round :  but  there  not  being 
plenty  of  horses,  people  generally  brought  their  com  on  their  backs  many 
miles ; — I  remember  one  man  had  a  bull  so  gentle,  that' he  used  to  biing 
his  com  on  him,  instead  of  a  horse. 

"  Being  now  settled  about  six  or  seven  miles  from  Philadelphia,  where 
leaving  the  principal  body  of  friends,  together  with  the  chief  place  of  pro- 
visions as  before  mentioned,  flesh-meat  was  very  scarce  with  me  for  some 
time ;  of  which  I  found  the  want.  I  remember  I  was  once  supplied  l^  a 
particular  instance  of  Providence,  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  As  I  was  in  my  meadow  mowing  grass,  a  young  deer  came  and  looked 
on  me ;  I  continued  mowing,  and  the  deer  in  the  same  attention  to  me ; 
upon  which  I  laid  down  my  scythe,  and  went  towards  him ;  upon  which 
he  ran  off*  a  small  distance ;  I  went  to  my  work  again,  and  the  deer  conti- 
nued looking  on  me ;  so  that  several  times  I  left  my  work,  to  go  tovWirds 
him ;  but  he  still  kept  himself  at  a  distance ;  at  last,  as  I  was  going  to- 
wards him,  and  he  looking  on  me  did  not  mind  his  steps,  but  ran  forcibly 
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against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  stunned  himself  so  much  that  he  fell , 
upon  which  I  ran  forward,  and  getting  upon  him,  held  him  hy  the  legs : 
aAer  a  great  struggle,  in  which  I  had  almost  tired  him  out,  and  rendered 
bxm  lifeless,  I  threw  him  on  my  shoulders,  holding  him  fast  hy  the  legs, 
and  with  some  difficulty,  from  his  fresh  struggling,  carried  him  home,  ahout 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  my  house  ;  where,  hy  the  assistance  of  a  neighbour, 
who  happened  to  be  there,  and  killed  him  for  me,  he  proved  very  service- 
able to  my  family.  I  could  relate  several  other  acts  of  Providence  of  this 
kind,  but  omit  them  for  brevity. 

^'Afl  people  began  to  spread,  and  improve  their  lands,  the  country  be- 
came more  fruitful ;  so  that  those  who  came  after  us  were  plentifully 
supplied ;  and  with  what  we  abounded  we  began  a  small  trade  abroad. 
And  as  Philadelphia  increased,  vessels  were  built,  and  many  employed. 
Both  country  and  trade  have  been  wonderfully  increasing  to  this  day ;  so 
that,  from  a  wilderness,  the  Lord,  by  his  good  hand  of  Providence,  hath 
made  it  a  fruitful  field :  on  which  to  look  back,  and  observe  all  the  steps, 
would  exceed  my  present  purpose ;  yet,  being  now  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  my  age,  and  having  been  in  this  country  near  forty-six  years,  and 
my  memory  pretty  clear,  concerning  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  province, 
I  can  do  no  less  than  return  praises  to  the  Almighty,  when  I  look  back  and 
consider  his  bountiful  hand,  not  only  in  temporals,  but  in  the  great  increase 
of  our  meetings ;  wherein  he  hath  many  times  manifested  his  great  loving- 
kindness  in  reaching  to,  and  convincing  many  persons  of  the  principles  of 
truth ;  and  those  that  were  already  convinced  and  continued  faithful,  were 
not  only  blessed  with  plenty  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  also  with  the 
dew  of  Heaven.  I  am  engaged  in  my  spirit,  to  supplicate  the  continuance 
thereof  to  the  present  rising  generation :  that,  as  God  hath  blessed  their 
parents,  the  same  blessing  may  remain  on  their  ofispring  to  the  end  of 
time :  that  it  may  be  so,  is  the  hearty  desire  and  prayer  of  their  ancient 
and  loving  friend,* 

''Richard  Townsend.'* 
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SEITLEMENT  OF  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINi. 

HE  same  year  that  Boston  was  settled  (1680) 
was  the  date  of  a  charter  which  Charles  L 
granted  to  Sir  Robert  Heath,  giving  him 
all  the  territory  between  thirty  and  thirty- 
six  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Soodi 
Sea,  by  the  name  of  Carolina.     Under 
this  grant,  no  settlement  was  made.    Be- 
tween 1640  and  1650,  l)ersons  suffering 
from    religious    intolerance    in  Viigiiu* 
fled  beyond  her  limits,  and  without  license 
from  any  source,  occupied  that  portion  ot 
Norib" Carolina,  north  of  Albemarle  sound.     They 
found  the  winters  mild  and  the  soil  fertile.    As  their 
cattle  and  swine ,  procured  their  own  support  in  the 
woods,  and  multiplied  fast,  they  were  enabled,  with 
little  IuImjut,  to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  abundance. 
Their   number  was    annually  augmented;  they  ac- 
knowledged no  superior  upon  earth,  and  obeyed  no 
lnws  but  those  of  God  and  nature. 

In  1601,  another  settlement  was  made,  near  the 
mouth  uf  Clarendon  river,  by  adventurers  from  Ma»- 
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sachiuetts*  The  land  being  sterile,  and  the  Indians  hostile,  they,  in  1668» 
abandoned  it ;  but  immediately  aflerwardsi  their  place  was  supplied  by 
emigrants  from  Barbadoes. 

In  the  year  1662,  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  George,  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, William,  Lord  Craven,  John,  Lord  Berkeley,  Antony,  Lord  Ashley, 
Sir  George  Carteret,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  and  Sir  John  Colleton,  beiAg 
apprized  of  the  excellent  soil  of  this  country,  united  and  formed  a  proje^ 
for  planting  a  colony  in  it.  Upon  application  to  the  crown  for  a  charter. 
Sir  Robert  Heath  having  neglected  to  comply  with  the  condition  of  his 
patent,  Charles  granted  them  all  the  lands  lying  between  thirty-one  and 
thirty-six  degrees  of  north  latitude.  Two  years  afterwards  he  confirmed 
this  grant,  and  by  a  second  charter  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  it,  from  the 
twenty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude,  to  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes, 
and  from  these  points  on  the  sea-coast  westward  in  parallel  lines  to  the 
Pacific  ocean.  Of  this  immense  region,  the  king  constituted  them  abso- 
lute lords  and  proprietors,  saving  to  himself,  his  heirs  and  successorsr  the 
sovereign  dominion  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time  he  invested  them 
with  all  the  rights,  jurisdiction,  royalties,  privileges,  and  liberties,  within 
the  bounds  of  their  province,  to  hold,  use,  and  enjoy  the  same,  in  as  ample 
a  manner  as  the  bishop  of  Durham  did  in  that  county  palatine  in  England. 
This  province  they  were  to  hold  and  possess  of  the  king,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  as  of  his  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  in  Kent,  not  in  etgntCf  or 
by  knight's  service,  but  in  free  and  common  soccage. 

These  absolute  lords  and  proprietors  were,  by  their  charter,  empowered 
to  enact,  and,  under  their  seal,  to  publish  any  laws  or  constitutions  they 
judged  necessary  to  the  public  state  of  the  province,  with  the  assent, 
advice,  and  approbation  of  the  freemen  of  the  colony  ;  to  constitute  coun- 
ties, baronies,  and  colonies  within  the  province ;  to  erect  courts  of  judica- 
ture, and  appoint  civil  judges,  magistrates,  and  officers ;  to  erect  forts, 
castles,  cities,  and  towns  ;  to  make  war ;  to  levy,  muster,  and  train  men  to 
the  use  of  arms,  and,  in  cases  of  necessity,  to  exercise  the  martial  law ; 
to  confer  titles  of  honour,  only  they  must  be  difierent  from  those  conferred 
on  the  people  of  England ;  to  build  harbours,  make  ports,  and  enjoy  cus- 
toms and  subsidies,  which  they,  with  the  consent  of  the  freemen,  shoi^ld 
impose  on  goods  loaded  and  unloaded ;  reserving  the  fourth  part  of  the 
gold  and  silver  ore  found  within  the  province  to  the  crown.  By  the  said 
charter  the  king  granted  them  the  patronage  and  advowson  of  all  churches 
and  chapels,  to  hold  jmd  exercise  the  same  rights,  powers,  and  privileges 
as  the  bishop  of  Durham  did  in  England :  but  as  it  might  happen  that 
several  of  the  inhabitants  could  not  in  their  private  opinions  conform  to  the 
exercise  pf  religion,  according  to  the  liturgy  and  ceremonies  of  the  church 
*  of  England ;  the  proprietonr  had  power  and  authority  granted  them,  to 
allow  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinoe  such  indulgences  and  dispensations 
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as  they  should  think  reasonable ;  and  ^o  person,  to  whom  such  liberty 
should  be  granted,  was  to  be  molested,  punished,  or  called  in  question  for 
any  differences  in  speculative  opinions  with  respect  to  reb'gion ;  so  that  all 
persons,  of  what  denomination  soever,  had  liberty  to  enjoy  their  own 
judgments  and  consciences  in  religious  concerns,  provided  they  disturbed 
not  the  civil  order  and  peace  of  the  province.  And  as  the  Assembly  of 
freeholders  could  not  be  immediately  called,  the  proprietors  had  power 
granted  them  to  make  such  orders  and  ordinances  as  might  be  necessary 
to  the  government  of  the  people,  and  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  as 
were  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  England.  Liberty  was 
given  to  the  king's  liege  subjects  to  transport  themselves  and  families  to 
settle  the  province,  only  they  were  to  remain  immediately  subject  to  the 
crown  of  England,  and  to  depend  thereon  for  ever ;  and  were  not  compel- 
lable to  answer  to  any  cause  or  suit  in  any  other  part  of  his  majesty's 
dominions  but  in  England  and  Wales. 

Agreeably  to  the  powers  with  which  the  proprietors  were  invested  by 
their  charter,  they  began  to  frame  a  system  of  laws  for  the  government  of 
their  colony ;  in  which  arduous  task  they  called  in  the  great  Locke  to 
their  assistance.  A  model  of  government,  consisting  of  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  difierent  articles,  was  framed  by  this  learned  man, 
which  they  agreed  to  establish,  and  to  the  careful  observance  of  which,  to 
bind  themselves  and  their  heirs  for  ever.  But  there  is  danger  of  error, 
where  speculative  men  of  one  country  attempt  to  sketch  out  a  plan  of 
government  for  another,  in  a  difierent  climate  and  situation.  This  legis- 
lator must  be  acknowledged  to  have  possessed  great  abilities  and  merit ; 
yet  his  fine-spun  system  proved  in  effect  useless  and  impracticable.  Seve- 
ral attempts  were  aflerwards  made  to  amend  these  fundamental  constitu- 
tions, but  all  to  little  purpose ;  the  inhabitants,  sensible  of  their  impropriety 
and  how  little  they  were  applicable  to  their  circumstances,  neither  by 
themselves,  nor  by  their  representatives  in  Assembly,  ever  gave  their 
assent  to  them  as  a  body  of  laws,  and,  therefore,  they  obtained  not  the 
force  of  fundamental  and  imalterable  laws  in  the  colony.  What  regula- 
tions the  people  found  applicable  and  useful,  they  adopted  at  the  request 
of  their  govemora ;  but  observed  them  on  account  of  their  own  propriety 
and  necessity,  rather  than  as  a  system  of  laws  imposed  on  them  by  British 
legislators.      ^ 

As  the  proprietora  were  so  fond  of  these  constitutions,  and  expressed  so 
much  zeal  for  their  establishment,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  short 
and  imperfect  view  of  them,  especiaUy  such  as  were  allowed  to  take  place 
in  the  government  of  the  colony.  The  eldest  of  the  eight  proprietora  was 
always  to  be  palatine,  and  at  his  decease  was  to  be  succeeded  by  the  eldest 
of  the  seven  survivora.  This  palatine  was  to  sit  as  president  of  the  pab* 
line's  court,  of  which  he  and  three  more  of  the  proprietora  made  a 
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qaorum,  and  had  the  management  and  execution  of  all  the  powers  of  their 
charter.  This  palatine's  court  was  to  stand  in  room  of  the  king,  and  give 
their  assent  or  dissent  to  all  laws  made  by  the  legislature  of  the  colony. 
The  palatine  was  to  have  power  to  nominate  and  appoint  the  governor, 
who,  after  obtaining  the  royal  approbation,  became  his  representative  in 
Carolina.  Each  of  the  seven  proprietors  was  to  have  the  privilege  of 
appointing  a  deputy  to  sit  as  his  representative  in  parliament,  and  to  act 
agreeably  to  his  instructions.  Besides  a  governor,  two  other  branches, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  old  Saxon  constitution,  were  to  be  established,  an 
upper  and  lower  house  of  Assembly ;  which  three  branches  were  to  be 
called  a  parliament,  and  Jto  constitute  the  legislature  of  the  country.  The 
parliament  was  to  be  chosen  every  two  years.  No  act  of  the  legislature 
was  to  have  any  force  unless  ratified  in  open  parliament  during  the  same 
session,  and  even  then  to  continue  no  longer  in  force  than  the  next  bien- 
nial parliament,  unless  in  the  mean  time  it  were  ratified  by  the  hands  and 
seals  of  the  palatine  and  three  proprietors.  The  upper  house  was  to  con- 
sist of  the  seven  deputies,  seven  of  the  oldest  landgraves  and  caciques, 
and  seven  chosen  by  the  Assembly.  As  in  the  other  provinces,  the  lower 
house  was  to  be  composed  of  the  representatives  from  the  difilerent  coun- 
ties and  towns.  Several  ofiicers  were  also  to  be  appointed,  such  as  an 
admiral,  a  secretary,  a  chief-justice,  a  surveyor,  a  treasurer,  a  marshal, 
and  register :  and  besides  these,  each  county  was  to  have  a  sheriflT  and 
four  justices  of  the  peace.  Three  classes  of  nobility  were  to  be  esta- 
blished, called  barons,  caciques,  and  landgraves;  the  first  to  possess 
twelve,  the  second  twenty-four,  and  the  third  forty-eight  thousand  aores  of 
land,  and  their  possessions  were  to  be  unalienable.  Military  officers  were 
also  to  be  nominated,  and  all  inhabitants,  from  sixteen  to  sixty  years  of  age, 
as  in  the  times  of  feudal  government,  when  summoned  by  the  governor 
and  grand  council,  were  to  appear  under  arms,  and,  in  time  of  war,  to 
take  the  field. 

With  respect  to  religion,  three  terms  of  cohmiunion  were  fixed :  First, 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  God :  Secondly,  That  he  is  to  be  worshipped : 
and.  Thirdly,  That  it  is  lawful,  and  the  duty  of  every  man  when  called 
upon  by  those  in  authority  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  Without  acknow- 
ledging which,  no  man  was  to  be  permitted  to  be  a  freeman,  or  to  have 
any  estate  or  habitation  in  Carolina.  But  persecution  for  observing  difier- 
ent  modes  and  ways  of  worship  was  expressly  forbid,  and  every  man  was 
to  be  left  full  liberty  of  conscience,  and  might  worship  Grod  in  that  manner 
which  he  in  his  private  judgment  thought  most  conformable  to  the  Divine 
will  and  revealed  word.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Locke,  with  respect 
to  religious  matters.  He  chose  the  word  of  Ood  for  his  rule  of  life,  and 
used  to  say,  "That,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  it  would  not  be  asked  whether 
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he  was  a  follower  of  Luther  or  Calvin ;  but  whether  he  embraced  the  truth 
in  the  love  of  it." 

Notwithstanding  these  preparations,  several  years  elapsed  before  the 
proprietors  of  Carolina  nlade  any  serious  efibrts  towards  its  settlement.  In 
1667,  they  fitted  out  a  ship,  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Captain  William 
Sayle,  and  sent  him  out  to  bring  them  some  account  of  the  coast.  In  his 
>  passage.  Captain  Sayle  was  driven  by  a  storm  among  the  Bahama  islands, 
which  accident  he  improved  to  the  purpose  of  acquiring  some  knowledge 
of  them ;  particularly  the  island  of  Providence,  which  he  judged  might  be 
of  service  to  the  intended  settlement  of  Carolina :  for,  in  case  of  an  inva- 
sion from  the  Spaniards,  this  island,  f(»rtified,  might  be  made  to  serve 
either  as  a  check  to  the  progress  of  their  arms,  or  a  useful  retreat  to  unfoi^ 
tunate  colonists.  Leaving  Providence,  he  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Caro- 
lina, where  he  observed  several  large  navigable  rivers  emptying  them 
selves  into  the  ocean,  and  a  flat  country  covered  with  woods.  He 
attempted  to  go  ashore  in  his  boat,  but  observing  some  savages  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  he  was  obliged  to  drop  his  design ;  and  after  having 
explored  the  coast,  and  the  mouth  of  the  rivers,  he  took  his  departure,  and 
returned  to  England. 

His  report  to  his  employers,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  was  &vout- 
able.  He  praised  their  possessions,  and  encouraged  them  to  engage  with 
vigour  in  the  execution  of  their  project.  His  observations  respecting  thv 
Bahama  islands  induced  them  to  apply  to  the  king  for  a  grant  of  them 
Charles  bestowed  on  them,  by  patent,  all  those  islands  lying  between  the 
twenty-second  and  twentynseventh  degrees  of  north  latitude.  Nothing 
then  remained  but  to  make  preparations  for  sending  a  colony  to  Carolina. 
Two  ships  were  procured,  on  board  of  which  a  number  of  adventurers 
embaj'ked,  with  provisions,  arms,  and  utensils,  requisite  for  building  and 
cuhivation.  William  Sayle,  who  had  visited  the  country,  was  appointed 
the  first  governor  of  it,  and  received  a  commission,  bearing  date  July  20, 
1669.  The  expenses  of  this  first  embarkation  amounted  to  twelve  thoa* 
sand  pounds,  which  vigorous  effort  was  a  proof  that  the  proprietors  enter- 
tained no  small  hopes  with  respect  to  their  palatinate.  The  number  of 
men,  however,  must  have  been  inconsiderable,  and  no  ways  adequate  to 
the  undertaking,  especially  when  we  consider  the  multitude  of  savages  that 
ranged  through  that  extensive  wilderness. 

In  what  place  Governor  Sayle  fir6t  landed  is  uncertain  ;  but  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with  his  first  situation,  and,  moving  to  the  southward,  took  poe- 
session  of  a  neck  of  land  between  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers.  The  ear- 
liest instructions  we  have  seen  upon  record  were  directed  to  the  governor 
and  council  of  Ashley  river,  in  which  spot  the  first  settlement  was  made 
that  proved  permanent  and  successful.  This  place,  however,  was  mora 
eligible  for  the  convenience  of  navigation  than  for  the  richness  of  its  aoil. 
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But  to  straggle  amidst  a  complication  of  difficulties  and  dangers  was  the 
lot  of  such  adventurers;  to  surmount  which,  at  this  early  period,  no 
small  degree  of  fortitude,  patience,  and  perseverance  must  have  heen 
requisite.* 

The  difficulties  of  the  first  settlers  of  Carolina  must  have  equalled,  if  not 
surpassed,  every  thing  of  the  kind  to  which  men  in  any  age  have  been 
exposed.  To  fell  the  trees  of  the  thick  forest,  and  build  habitations  for 
themselves,  would  probably  be  their  first  employment,  before  they  began 
to  clear  their  spots  of  ground  for  raising  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  such  a 
low  country,  and  warm  climate,  even  this  task  must  have  been  a  consider- 
i^le  burden.  But  Carolina,  like  other  level  countries,  overflowed  with 
water,  is  productive  of  many  disorders,  such  as  putrid  fevers,  agues,  dysen- 
teries, and  the  like  ;  and  to  fix  habitations  on  such  places,  where  the  ex- 
halations from  stagnated  waters  and  marshy  swamps  poisoned  the  air,  must 
have  rendered  them  extremely  unwholesome.  During  the  summer  months 
the  climate  is  so  suhry  that  no  European,  without  hazard,  can  endure  the 
latigues  of  labouring  in  the  open  air:  for  the  most  part,  the  weather, 
daring  this  season,  is  very  clear  and  serene,  excepting  when  a  thunder'^ 
storm  happens,  which  cools  the  air,  suddenly  stops  perspiration,  and  be- 
comes exceedingly  dangerous  to  labourers  of  little  precaution.  Besides, 
the  violent  heat  continues  through  the  night,  and  denies  the  weary  work- 
man the  natural  refreshment  of  sleep.  The  autumn  introduces  cool 
evenings  ahd  mornings,  while  the  noon-day  is  intolerably  warm ;  which 
change,  together  with  the  thick  fogs  that  commonly  fall  at  this  season, 
renders  it  the  most  unhealthy  division  of  the  year.  In  winter,  though  the 
degree  of  cold  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  more  northern  climates  of  America, 
yet  it  is  severely  felt  by  the  human  body,  exhausted  and  relaxed  with  the 
summer  heat ;  and  when  the  wind  shifls  suddenly  from  any  quarter  to  the 
north-west  or  north,  it  blows  extremely  sharp  and  pierciQg,  brings  along 
with  it  sometimes  frost  and  snow,  and  renders  the  warmest  clothing  requi- 
site. The  spring  is  the  most  temperate  and  delightful  season  of  the  year . 
it  begins  early,  and  difluses  its  enlivening  influence  over  the  fields  and 
forests.  Experience  had  not  yet  taught  the  young  colonists  the  methods 
either  of  improving  the  advantages,  or  guarding  against  the  disadvantages 
of  the  climate,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  found  themselves 
involved  at  this  period  in  a  complication  of  hardships. 

To  enhance  their  distress,  they  were  surrounded  with  tribes  of  warlike 
savages,  who  viewed  them  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  were  by  no  means 
pleased  at  the  encroachments  made  on  their  natural  possessions,  ^he 
tribes  called  Stonoes  and  Westoes  were  particularly  troublesome.  The 
eobnists,  indeed,  were  furnished  with  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  store« 
house  of  the  proprietors,  yet  as  they  lived  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  alarms, 
their  condition  must  have  been  deplorable.    Nor  did  the  musket  give  thoa« 
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strangers  to  the  woods  such  an  advantage  over  the  bow  and  arrow  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indians,  as  some  people  may  be  apt  to  imagine.  The  savage, 
quick-sighted,  and  accustomed  to  perpetual  watchfulness,  springs  from  Yne 
den  behind  a  bush,  and  surprises  his  enemy  with  the  pointed  arrpw  before 
he  is  aware  of  danger.  He  ranges  through  the  trackless  forests  like  tht 
beasts  of  prey,  and  safely  sleeps  under  the  same  canopy  with  the  wolf  an^ 
bear.  His  vengeance  is  concealed,  and  sends  the  tidings  in  the  fatal  blow 
The  first  settlers  were  obliged  to  stand  in  a  continual  posture  of  defence , 
and  as  they  could  not  be  supposed  to  understand  the  political  methods  of 
managing  their  barbarous  neighbours,  they  must  have  been  subjected  to  al! 
the  hardships  arising  from  their  ignorance  and  dangerous  condition. 

While  one  party  was  employed  in  raising  their  little  habitations,  another 
was  always  kept  under  arms,  to  watch  the  motions  of  these  Indian^  The 
governor  shared  those  hardships  along  with  his  fellow-adventurers,  and  by 
his  example  annimated  and  encouraged  them  to  peraeverance.  The  only 
fresh  provisions  they  could  procure  were  fish  from  the  river,  and  what 
game  they  could  kill  with  their  gun.     Fortunately  deer  and  wild  turkey 

were  abundant.  While  the  settlera  were 
struggling  under  the  difficulties  insepar- 
able from  the  first  state  of  colonization,  the 
ship  Blessing,  belonging  to  the  proprie- 
tors, commanded  by  Captain  Mathias  Hal- 
stead,  happily  arrived,  and  brought  them 
a  seasonable  supply  of  necessaries.  At 
the  same  time  deputies  from  the  other 
proprietors  came  over,  to  assist  the  gover- 
nor in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
ofllce.  They  brought  with  them  twenty- 
three  articles  of  instruction,  called  Tem- 
porary Agrarian  Laws,  intended  for  the 
equitable  division  of  lands  among  the  people  ;  but  whatever  difficulties 
or  inconveniences  might  occur  in  the  execution  of  them,  the  governor 
had  directions  to  represent  them  to  the  proprietors,  who  had  reserved 
to  themselves  the  sole  power  of  making  alterations  in  them.  At  the 
same  time  the  governor  received  a  plan  of  a  magnificent  town,  to  be 
laid  out  on  the  neck  of  land  between  the  two  rivers,  to  be  called  Charles- 
totorif  in  honour  of  the  king.  Captain  Halstead  was  employed,  during 
his  stay,  in  sounding  the  rivera,  for  the  benefit  of  navigation,  which 
were  found  sufficiently  deep,  and  excellently  calculated  for  the  purposes 
of  trade. 

About  this  time,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  was  the  first  palatine,  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Craven,  as  eldest  proprietor.  John 
Locke,  Sir  John  Yeamans,  and  James  Carteret,  were  created  landgraves,  to 
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make  part  of  the  nobility  reqtured  by  the  fundamental  constitutions.  Sir 
John  was  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Robert  Yeamans,  alderman  of  Bristol, 
who  was  miprisoned  and  executed  in  1643»  by  order  of  Nathaniel  Fienes, 
son  to  Lord  Say,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Bristol  by  the  par- 
liament.  His  son,  Sir  John,  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
baronet  by  King  Charles  II„  in  1664,  as  a  reward  for  the  steady  loyalty 
and  heavy  sufferings  of  his  father.  But  as  the  violence  of  the  preceding 
times,  which  had  deprived  Sir  John  of  his  father,  had  also  injured  him  in 
his  private  fortune,  he  embarked  for  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  at  that  time 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  to  hide  his  poverty  from  his  acquaintance  in 
England,  and  endeavour  to  acquire  a  fortune  suitable  to  his  dignity. 
WhenA^aroiina  was  settled,  having  received  a  grant  of  a  large  tract  of  land 
from  the  proprietors,  he,  with  several  respectable  followers,  retired  to  that 
infiuU  colony,  to  forward,  by  his  presence  and  example,  the  interest  of  his 
generous  and  beloved  friends,  from  whom  he  had  received  great  encourage- 
ment and  assistance. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Carolina,  (a.  d.  1671,)  Governor  Sayle  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  hardships  of  the  climate.  Upon  his  death  the  council  met,  and  Sir 
Jo^  claimed  the  office  of  vice-palatine  in  consequence  of  his  rank,  being 
the  only  landgrave  resident  in  the  colony.  But  the  council,  who  were 
empowered  to  elect  a  governor  in  such  a  case,  chose,  to  prefer  Joseph 
West,  until  a  special  appointment  arrived  from  England.  West  was  a 
popular  man,  much  esteemed  among  the  colonists  for  his  activity,  courage, 
and  prudence.  However,  he  did  not  long  remain  in  office,  for  the  first 
vessel  that  arrived  from  England  brought  a  commission  to  Sir  John  Tea- 
mans,  constituting  him  governor  of  the  colony. 

Reasons  of  state  contributed  to  render  those  new  settlements  reasonably 
useful  and  important  to  the  king.  By  this  time  several  of  the  settlera  in 
Virginia  and  Barbadoes  had  been  successful,  and  having  surmounted  the 
difficultks  attending  the  first  state  of  colonization,  were  living  in  easy  and 
plentiful  circumstances.  The  lands  of  Carolina  were  esteemed  equal,  if  not 
superior  in  value,  to  those  of  the  northern  colonies.  Here  the  ministera 
of  the  king  could  provide  for  his  friends,  without  any  expense  to  the  nation, 
and  by  this  means  not  only  secured  their  attachment,  but  also  extended  his 
power.  Grants  of  land  were  allowed  them  in  Carolina  by  the  proprietora, 
where  it  was  thought  they  might  in  time  enrich  themselviss,  and  become 
beneficial  to  the  commerce  and  navigatioif  of  the  mother  country. 

From  this  period  every  year  brought  new  adventurera  to  Carolina.  The 
firiends  of  the  proprietora  were  invited  to  it,  by  the  flattering  prospects  of 
obtaining  landed  estates  at  an  easy  rate  ;  and  othera  took  refuge  there  from 
the  rigour  of  their  creditora.  It  cannot  be  deemed  wonderful  if  many  of  them 
were  disappointed,  especially  such  as  emigrated  with  sanguine  expectations : 
the  mannera  and  vices  of  the  city  were  bad  qualifications  for  rural  industryt 
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and  rendered  some  utterly  unfit  for  the  frugal  simplicity  and  laborious  lask 
of  the  first  state  of  cultivation.  Nor  could  the  Puritans,  who  settled  before 
them,  promise  themselves  much  greater  success  than  their  neighboon: 
though  more  rigid  und  austere  in  their  manners,  and  more  religiously  dis* 
posed,  their  scrupulosity  about  trifles  and  ceremonies,  and  their  litigious 
dispositions,  created  trouble  to  all  around  them,  and  disturbed  that  general 
harmony  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  young  settlement. 
From  the  various  principles  which  actuated  the  populace  of  England,  and 
the  different  sects  who  composed  the  first  settlers  of  Carolina,  nothing  less 
could  be  expected,  but  that  the  seeds  of  division  should  be  imported  into 
that  country  with  its  earliest  inhabitants. 

Before  the  year  1667,  there  is^o  mention  made  of  America  inan]^  treaty 
between  England  and  Spain  :  but  a  few  years  afler  Carolina  was  stttled. 
Sir  William  Godolphin  concluded  a  treaty  with  Spain,  in  which,  among 
other  articles,  it  was  agreed,  ''  That  the  king  of  Great  Britain  should  always 
possess,  in  full  right  of  sovereignty  and  property,  all  the  countries, 
islands,  and  colonies  lying  and  situated  in  the  West  Indies,  or  any  part  of 
America,  which  he  and  his  subjects  then  held  and  possessed,  insomuch 
that  they  neither  can  nor  ought  thereafter  to  be  contested  on  any  accounl 
whatsoever. 

The  Buccaniers,  who  had  for  many 
years  infested  Spanish  America,  were 
now  cut  off  from  all  future  protec- 
tion from  the  English  government  in 
their  hostile  invasions  of  these  domi- 
nions,  and  all  commissions  formerly 
granted  to  such  pirates  were  recalled 
I  and  annulled.  By  this  treaty,  the 
freedom  of  navigation  in  these  Ameri- 
can seas  wa:s  opened  to  both  nations ; 
and  all  ships  in  distress,  whether  from 
storms,  or  the  pursuit  of  enemies  and 
pirates,  taking  refuge  in  places  belonging  either  to  Britain  or  Spain,  were 
to  be  treated  with  humanity,  to  meet  with  protection  and  assistance,  and  to 
be  permitted  to  depart  without  molestation.  These  things  merit  particular 
notice,  as  by  this  treaty  Spain  evidently  gave  up  all  future  pretensiona  to 
the  country  of  Carolina  granted  to  the  proprietors  by  the  king ;  and  thiit 
freedom  of  navigation,  provided  for  in  such  express  terms,  was  violated,  as 
we  shall  afterwards  see,  by  the  Spaniards,  and  proved  the  occa£oa  of  a 
destructive  war  between  the  two  nations.  Not  long  afler  this,  a  treaty  of 
neutrality  between  Britain  and  France  was  also  concluded ;  by  which  ne* 
gotiations  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  in  the  west- 
cm  world,  were  better  ascertained ;  and  the  freedom  of  conmiezoe  and 
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navigation  w-as  more  firmly  established  by  those  three  great  potentates,  than 
had  taken  place  in  any  former  period. 

.  In  Carolina,  Sir  John  Yeamans  had  'entered  on  the  government  with  a^h 
uncommon  zeal  for  the  success  of  the  settlement,  and  a  grateful  anxiety 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  trust  with  fidelity  and  honour.  The  proprie- 
tors, fond  of  their  new  form  of  government,  had  instructed  him  to  use  his 
endeavours  to  introduce  it,  as  the  most  excellent  of  its  kind,  and  wisely 
adapted  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people.  Accord- 
mgly.  Sir  John  summoned  the  people  together,  ordered  the  fimdamental 
constitutions^  to  be  read,  and  representatives  to  be  elected.  The  province 
was  divided  into  four  counties,  called  Berkeley,  Colleton,  Craven,  and  Car- 
teret  counties.  The  people,  who  had  hitherto  lived  under  a  kind  of  mill- 
tary  government,  now  began  to  form  a  legislature  for  establishing  civil 
regulations.  Ten  members  were  elected  ^  representatives  for  Colleton, 
and  ten  for  Berkeley  counties.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Stephen  Bull, 
Ralph^  Marshal,  and  William  Owen,  were  nominated  for  framing  some 
public  regulations.  Three  acts  were  proposed  by  them  as  beneficial ;  the 
first,  to  prevent  persons  leaving  the  colony ;  the  second,  to  prohibit  all  men 
from  disposing  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  Indians  ;  and  the  third,  for  the 
regular  building  of  Charleston. 

Notwithstanding  the  public  treaty  already  mentioned,  a  religious  society 
of  the  Spanish  nation  laid  claim  to  the  large  territory  of  Florida,  not  only  on 
(he  foot  of  prior  discovery,  but  also  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  the  pope ;  and 
the  garrison  kept  at  Augustine,  regarding  the  British  settlement  as  an  en- 
croachment on  their  possessions,  were  disposed  to  throw  every  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  Carolineans,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  relinquish  the  country. 
They  encouraged  indented  servants  to  leave  their  masters,  and  fly  to  them 
for  liberty  and  protection.  They  instilled  into  the  savage  tribes  the  most 
nn&vorable  notions  of  British  heretics,  and  urged  them  on  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  colony.  Good  policy  required  that  the  governor  should  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  motions  of  such  neighbours,  and  guard  his  weak  and 
defenceless  colony  against  the  pernicious  designs  of  their  Spanish  rivals. 
Some  men  he  discovered,  who  were  attempting  to  entice  servants  to  revolt ; 
these  were  ordered  to  receive  so  many  stripes.  Others,  in  defiance  of  the 
feeble  power  of  the  magistrate,  took  to  such  courses  as  were  subversive  of 
public  peace  and  justice.  Except  a  few  negroes  whom  Sir  John  Yea- 
mans and  his  followers  brought  along  with  them  from  Barbadoes,  there 
were  no  labourers  but  Europeans  for  the  purposes  of  culture.  Until  the 
fields  were  cleared,  cattle  could  afibrd  the  planters  no  assistance ;  and 
hard  indeed  was  the  task  of  these  labourers  while  employed  in  felling  the 
krge  and  lofty  trees,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  an  inclement  sky,  and  the  terrors 
of  barbarous  enemies.    After  all,  the  provisions  they  raised  were  exposed 
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to  the  plundering  parties  of  savage  neighbours,  and  one  da3r  often  totttd 
them  of  the  dear-bought  fruits  of  their  whole  year's  toiL 

•  During  the  government  of  Sir  John  Yeamans,  a  civil  disturbance  brake 
out  among  the  colonists,  which  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  s^tlement.  At 
such  a  distance  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  proprietors  to  furnish  thor 
colony  with  regular,  supplies ;  and  the  spots  of  sandy  and  barren  land  tbf 
had  cleared  poorly  rewarded  their  toil.  Small  was  the  skill  of  the  planter; 
and  European  grain,  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  sow,  proved  sm^ 
able  to  neither  soil  nor  climate.  The  emigrants  being  now,  from  sad  expe- 
rience, sensible  of  difficulties  inseparable  from  their  circumstances,  began 
to  murmur  against  the  proprietors,  and  to  curse  the  day  they  left  their 
native  land,  to  starve  in  a  wilderness.  While  they  gathered  oysters  ks 
subsistence  with  one  hand,  they  were  obliged  to  carry  their  muskets  for 
self-defence  in  the  other.  A  great  gun  had  been  given  to  Florence  0*8al> 
livan,  which  he  placed  on  an  island  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
to  alarm  the  town  in  cases  of  invasion  from  the  Spaniards.  O'SulliTaa 
deserted  his  island,  being  ready  to  perish  with  hunger,  and  Joined  the  i» 
contented  party  in  the  town.  The  people  became  seditious  and  ungoveior 
able,  and  threatened  to  compel  the  governor  to  relinquish  the  settlement: 
even  one  Culpepper,  the  surveyor-general,  joined  them  in  their  compkunti 
and  murmurs.  The  greatest  prudence  and  courage  were  requisite  to  pre- 
Tent  tumults,  and  animate  the  colonists  to  perseverance.  Florence  O'Snl- 
livan  was  taken  up  by  the  marahal  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  and  compelled 
to  find  security  for  his  future  good  behaviour.  One  sloop,  commanded  bj 
Joseph  Harris,  was  despatched  to  Virginia,  another  to  Barbadoes,  to  Mng 
provisions.  Happily  before  their  return  a  seasonable  supply  arrived  firoai 
Gngland,  together  with  a  number  of  new  settlers,  viThich  revived  the  droop* 
ing  spirits  of  the  people,  and  encouraged  them  to  engage  in  more  vigorotf 
efibrts.  The  governor,  sensible  of  the  hardships  the  people  had  snflered, 
the  more  readily  forgave  them  for  their  past  misconduct :  but  as  Colp^ 
per  held  an  office  from  the  proprietors,  he  sent  him  to  England,  to  be  tried 
by  them  for  joining  the  people  in  treasonable  conspiracies  against  the  settle^ 
ment. 

The  garrison  at  Augustine  having  intelligence  from  servants  who  fled  to 
them,  of  the  discontented  and  miserable  situation  of  the  colony  in  Carolins* 
advanced  with  a  party  under  arms,  as  far  as  the  island  of  St.  Helenst  to 
dislodge  or  destroy  the  settlen.  Brian  Fitzpatrick,  a  noted  villain,  treacbe^ 
ously  deserted  his  distressed  friends,  on  purpose  to  join  their  enemies. 
However,  Sir  John  Yeamans  having  received  a  reinforcement,  set  his  ene- 
mies at  defiance.  Fifty  volunteere,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  God- 
frey, marched  against  the  Spaniards,  who,  on  his  approach,  evacuated  toe 
island  of  St«  Helena,  and  retreated  to  Augustine. 
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At  this  period,  to  form  alliances  with  Id 
dian  tribes  was  an  object  of  great  impoit* 
ance  with  the  gorembr  and  council ;  and 
one  circumstance  proved  favoumble  to  the 
colony  at  the  time  of  its  settlement.  The 
Westoes,  a  powerful  and  numerous  tribe* 
who  harboured  an  irreconcilable  aversion 
to  the  white  faces  of  strangers,  would  have 
proved  a  dangerous  enemy  to  them,  had  u<ft 
their  attention  been  occupied  by  the  Senu^ 
,  another  Indian  nation.  A  bloody  war  between  these  two  tribes,  fortu- 
nately for  the  settlers,  was  carried  on  with  such  fury  that  in  the  end  it 
proved  &tal  to  both.  This  served  to  pave  the  way  for  the  introducticm  and 
establishment  of  this  British  settlement,  which  otherwise  might  have  shared 
the  sanie  unhappy  &te  with  the  first  adventurers  to  Virginia.  Many  tribes, 
besides,  might  no  doubt  have  extirpated  the  colony,  but  it  is  probable  the 
governor  studied  by  every  means  to  avoid  giving  them  any  provocati(», 
and  to  conciliate  their  affection  and  esteem. 

Afler  the  conquest  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  New  York,  many  of  the 
Dutch  colonists,  who  were  discontented  with  their  situation,  had  formed  reso- 
intions  of  moving  to  other  provinces.  %  The  proprietors  of  Carolina  offered 
them  lands  and,  encouragement  in  their  palatinate,  and  sent  their  ships* 
Blessing  and  Phoenix,  and  brought  a  number  of  Dutch  famiUes  to  Charles- 
ton. Stephen  Bull,  surveyor-general  of  the  colony,  had  instructicms  to 
mark  out  lands  on  the  south-west  side  of  Ashley  river  for  their  accommo- 
^tion.  There,  each  of  the  Dutch  emigrants  drew  -lots  for  their  property, 
and  formed  a  town,  which  was  called  Jamestown.  This  was  the  first 
colony  of  Dutch  who  settled  in  Carolina,  whose  industry  surmounted  in- 
credible hardships,  and  whose  success  induced  many  from  Holland,  after- 
wards, to  follow  them  to  the  western  world.  The  inhabitants  of  James- 
town, afterwards  finding  their  situation  too  narrow  and  circumscribed,  in 
process  of  time  spread  themselves  through  the  country,  and  the  town  was 
totally  deserted. 

About  the  year  1674,  Sir  John  Yeamans,  having  his  health  much  injurea 
by  the  climate  and  his  indefatigable  labours  for  the  success  of  the  settle- 
ment, returned  to  Barbadoes,  where  he  died.  After  his  departure,  the 
grand  council  again  chose  Joseph  West,  governor  ;  and  the  palatine  con- 
firmed the  election.  A  meeting  of  all  the  freemen  was  called  at  Charles- 
ton, where  they  elected  representatives,  for  the  purpose  of  making  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  colony.  Thomas  Gray,  Henry  Hughes,  Maurice 
Mathews,  and  Christopher  Portman,  were  chosen  deputies  from  the  people* 
and  took  their  seat  at  the  upper  house  of  Assembly.  These  new  membeis 
•were  obliged  to  take  an  oath,  that  they  shf>uld  show  equity  and  justice  to 
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both  rich  and  poor,  without  favour  or  afiection ;  that  they  should  obsonre 
the  laws  of  England,  and  those  that  should  hereafter  be  established  in  the 
colony;  that  they  should  obey  the  rules  and  directions  of  the  proprietors; 
that  they  should  not  divulge  the  secrets  of  the  grand  council,  without  suf- 
ficient authority  fr<nn  that  board.  A  question  being  put,  whether  the  depu- 
ties of  the  proprietors  should  take  the  same  oath  ?  it  was  judged  unneces- 
sary, as  they  held  their  appointments  during  pleasure,  and  were  Imme-  i 
diately  answerable  to  the  proprietors  for  their  conduct.  .The  colony  at  this  ' 
lime  had  its  governor,  and  its  upper  and  lower  house  of  Assembly,  which 
three  branches  took  the  name  of  parliament,  agreeably  to  the  constituticm. 
This  was  the  first  parliament  that  passed  acts  which  are  ratified  by  the 
proprietors,  vid  found  on  record  in  the  colony. 

It  maght  nave  been  expected,  that  these  adventurers,  who  were  all  em-  ' 
barked  on  the  same  design,  would  be  animated  by  one  spirit,  and  zealous 
above  all  thingato  maintain  harmony  and  peace  among  themselves;  they 
had  1^1  the  same  hardships  to  encounter,  the  same  enemies  to  fear,  and  the 
same  cause,  the  prosperity  of  the  settlement,  to  promote.  In  such  circum-  I 
stances,  the  governor  had  good  reason  to  hope,  that  one  common  desire  of 
safety  would  pervade  the  whole  colony ;  yet  the  contrary  efiect  took  place. 
The  most  numerous  party  in  the  country  were  4issenters,  of  various  de- 
nominations, from  the  Established  Ckurch-  of  England ;  a  number  of  cava- 
lieis,  also,  having  received  grants  from  the  proprietors,  had  now  brought 
over  their  families  and  efiects,  and  joined  the  Puritans  in  Carolina.  The 
royalists  were  looked  upon  by  the  proprietors  with  a  partial  eye,  and  met 
with  great  indulgence  and  encouragement;  by  which  ;neans  they  thrust 
themselves  into  offices  of  trust  and  authority.  The  Puritans,  on  the  other 
hand,  viewed  them  with  the  eye  of  envy  and  jealousy,  and  having  sufier- 
ed  from  them  in  England,  could  not  bear  to  see  the  smallest  share  of  power 
committed  to  them  in  Carolina.  Hence  the  seeds  of  strife  and  division, 
which  had  been  imported  into  the  colony,  began  to  spring  forth.  No  com- 
mon dangers  or  difficulties  could  blot  out  of  their  memories  the  prejudices 
and  animosities  contracted  in  England :  the  odious  terms  of  distincticm 
were  revived  and  propagated  among  the  people,'' and  while  one  party  were 
attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  the  other,  who  had  fled  from  the  rigour 
of  ecclesiastical  power,  were  jealous  above  all  things  of  religious  liberties, 
and  could  bear  no  encroachment  on  them.  The  governor  found  that  mat- 
ters of  religion  were  tender  points,  and  therefore  wisely  avoided  all  delibe- 
rations about  >them,  choosing  rather  to  leave  every  man  to  his  free  choice, 
than  propose  an  establishment  of  any  kind,  which  he  saw  would  occasion 
trouble  and  division  among  the  people. 

Another  source  of  difficulty  arose  to  government,  from  the  difiTeienl 
manneiB  of  these  colonists.  The  sober  and  morose  Puritans  were  made 
the  objects  of  ridicule  by  the  royalists,  and  all  the  powers  of  wit  were  em- 
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ployed  in  exposing  them  to  public  derifion  and  contempt.  The  Puritans, 
cm  the  oth^r  hand,  possessed  of  no  small  share  of  rancour,  and  exasperated 
by  their  licentious  manners  and  grievous  abuse,  violently  opposed  their 
influence  among  the  people.  Grovemor  West,  observing  those  dissensions 
breaking  out  in  the  settlement,  was  at  no  small  pains  to  keep  them  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  but  having  a  council  composed  of  ambitious 
cavaliers,  was  unable  entirely  to  check  the  disorder.  In  spite  of  his  au- 
thority, the  Puritans  were  treated  with  insolence  and  neglect,  and  the 
colony,  distracted  with  domestic  difierences,  were  ill  prepared  for  defence 
against  external  enemies,  or  to  provide  for  their  own  wants. 

At  this  unfavourable  juncture,  the  Indians  from  Stono  came  down  in 
straggling  parties,  and  plundered  the  plantations  of  the  scanty  fruits  of 
labour  and  industry.  Being  accustomed  to  the  practice  of  killing  whatever 
came  in  their  way,  they  ranked  the  planters*  hogs,  turkeys,  and  geese 
among  their  game,  and  freely  preyed  upon  them.  The  planters  as  freely 
made  use  of  their  arms  in  defence  of  their  property,  and  several  Indians 
were  killed  during  their  depredations.  This  occasioned  a  war,  and  the 
Indians  poured  their  vengeance  indiscriminately,  as  usual,  on  the  innocent 
and  guilty,  for  the  loss  of  their  friends.  Governor  West  found  it  necessary 
to  encourage  and  reward  such  of  the  colonists  as  would  take  the  field 
against  them  for  the  public  defence.  Accordingly,  a  price  was  fixed  on 
every  Indian  the  settlers  should  take  prisoner,  and  bring  to  Charleston. 
These  captive  savages  were  disposed  of  to  the  traders,  who  sent. them  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  there  sold  them  for  slaves.  This  traffic  was  indeed 
an  inhuman  method  of  getting' rid  of  troublesome  neighbours. 

Though  Carolina  lies  in  th^  same  latitude  with  some;  of  the  most  fertib 
countries  on  the  globe,  yet  many  local  circumstances  concur  to  occasion  a 
difiference  between  it  and  Palestine,  the  north  of  Egypt,  or  the  dominions 
in  the  same  latitude  in  China.  Besides  the  bleak  mountains,  frozen  lakes, 
and  the  large  uncukivated  territory  over  which  t{ie  north  and  north-west 
winds  blow  in  winter,  by  which  they  are  rendered  dangerous ;  when  the 
extreme  heat  of  summer  is  united  with  a  low  marshy  soil,  where  the  Mrater 
stagnates,  and  the  effluvia  arising  from  it  thicken  and  poison  the  air,  It 
must  prove  the  occasion  of  a  numberless  list  of  fatal  distempers.  The 
winds  in  Carolina  are  changeable  and  erratic,  and,  about  the  vernal  and 
autumnal  equinoxes,  commonly  boisterous.  In  summer,  they  are  sultry 
and  sufibcating ;  in  winter,  cold  and  dry.  Beyond  doubt,  the  flat  maritime 
part  is  a  most  unhealthy  situation,  and  the  first  settlers  could  scarcely  have 
been  cast  ashore  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  where  they  could  be  exposed 
to  greater  hazards  from  the  climate. 

Yet  the  country,  low  and  unhealthy  as  it  is,  afibrds  many  advantages  for 
eommerce  and  navigation.  As  you  approach  towards  the  shorO}  the  sea 
gradually  ebbs,  which  furnishes  good  soundings  for  the  help  of  navigators. 
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For  eighty,  and  in  some  places. one  hundred,  milea  from  the  . 
country  is  an  even  plain ;  no  rocks,  nor  stones,  nor  scarce  a  kill  «f  i 
height  are  to  be  seen.  Backwards  from  this,  the  lands  begin  to  i 
dually  into  little  hills  and  beautiful  inequalities,  which  continue  i 
in  height  and  variation,  until  you  adrance  to  the  Apahchian 
three  hundred  miles  aAd  more  from  the  sea.  Here  a  vast  ridge  of  i 
tains  begins,  which  give  rise  to  four  large  rivers,  called  by  their 
names,  Alatahama,  Savanna,  Santee,  and  Pedee.  Among  the  hiBa,  ( 
rivers  are  composed  of  di^rent  branches,  and  run  in  a  rapid  eouiae ;  ta 
lose  their  velocity  when  they  reach  the  plains,  through  which  thtj  gi^ 
smoothly  along,  in  a  serpentine  course,  to  the  ocean.  Up  theae  luft 
riven  the  tide  flows  a  considerable  way,  and  rendere  them  navigable  ftr 
ships,  brigs,  sloops  and  schooners,  and  smaller  craf^  force  their  way  tfB 
higher  than  the  tide  flows.  Besides  these  large  rivers,  the  hilb  m  lii 
heart  of  the  country  give  rise  to  others  of  a  secondary  aiie,  sach  as  Ogit^ 
chee,  Cusaw,  Cambahee,  Edisto,  Ashley,  Cooper,  and  Black  rivtis;  dl 
which  are  also  navigable  many  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  coast  jm  mkit 
checkered  with  a  variety  of  fine  islands,  around  which  the  sea  tomw^^mA 
opens  excellent  channels,  for  the  easy  conveyance  of  produce  to  dit 
market. 

.    By  the  different  trees  which  cover  the  lands  the  soil  is 
which  in  some  places  itf  very  rich,  and  in  othen  very  poor* 
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pine-trees  grow,  the  ground  is  sandy  atid  barren,  and  produces  little,  except 
in  rainy  seasons.  The  oaks  and  hickories  grow  in  a  lower  and  richer  aoili 
running  in  narrow  streaks  through  the  different  eminences ;  which  grounds, 
when  cleared  and  cultivated,  amply  reward  the  planter.  The  cypresses 
and  canes  require  a  still  deeper  and  more  miry  soil,  which  is  exceedingly 
fruitful,  having  had  the  fruits  and  foliage  of  trees  from  the  higher  grounds 
^  flowing  into  it  from  the  creation.  The  river'  swamp-lands,  by  proper  cul- 
ture and  judicious  management,  are  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  The  savan- 
nas and  open  plains  are  of  a  deep  fat  mould,  which,  when  drained  and 
freshened,  become  also  fruitful,  and  excellent  parts  of  a  plantation.  In 
their  wild  state  they  abound  with  deer.  The  marshy  grounds,  some  of 
which  are  fresh,  and  others  salt,  are  much  neglected,  yet  they  yield  a  kind 
of  grass  grateful  to  some  animals,  and  are  used  as  yet  onlyfor  pasturage. 
B^iny  years  elapsed  before  the  planters  found  out  the  different  grains  suited 
to  these  different  soils.  The  soil  of  the  hilly  country  differs  from  all  these ; 
for  there,  in  the  valleys  between  the  hills,  a  black  and  <^ep  loam  is  foundi 
probably  formed  of  rotten  trees  and  vegetables,  which  the  showers  and 
floods  have  carried  into  them  from  the  adjacent  heights.  Marbk,  clay, 
chalk,  and  gravel  grounds  are  also  observed  among  these  hills,  in  the 
middle  of  the  country,  and  a  variety  of  soil  nearly  similar  to  that  found 
in  Europe. 

No  eart^uakes,  such  as  are  commonly  known  in  the  West  India 
tflknds,  have  ever  been  feh  here ;  but  whirlwinds  sometimes  have  made 
aTenaes  through  the  thick  forests,  by  levelling  the  lofUest  trees,  or  sweep- 
iag  them  away  before  them.  These  terrible  blasts  are  generally  confiQed 
Ca  a  narrow  tract,  and  run  in  an  oblique  and  crooked  direction.  Hurricanes 
kare  also  often  visited  the  country ;  and  through  such  low  and  flat  lands 
have  spread  their  desolation  far  and  wide. 

In  travelling  along  the  coast  of  Carolina,  partly  by  water  and  partly  by 
fauad,  the  stranger  has  an  excellent  view  of  its  natural  beauties.  At  a  dis- 
tance the  marshes  and  savannas  appear  like  level  meadows,  with  branches 
or  creeks  of  the  sea  running  through  them.  On  one  hand  the  evergreen 
pinaa  ^pear,  and  engross  almost  the  whole  higher  lands  of  the  country ; 
on  the  other  the  branching  oaks  and  stately  hickories  appear;  a  grove 
cowied  with  cypress ;  laurels,  palmetoes,  beech,  and  mulberry-trees,  all 
gwanmg  wild.  In  the  spring  the  dogwood,  cherry-trees,  and  many  other 
s,  together  with  the  jessamines,  perfume  the  air ;  while  luxuriant 
climb  over  the  loftiest  trees ;  and  bushes,  or  shrubs' of  lower  growth, 
fill  up  the  thickets. 

JLt  this  early  period  the  savage  hunters  were  masters  of  the  woods. 
Numbers  of  deer,  timorous  and  wild,  ranged  through  the  trees ;  and  herds 
of  baflUbes  were  found  grazing  in  the  savannas ;  and  the  feathered  tribes 
more  remarkable  for  the  i^lendour  of  their  plumage  than  the 
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harmony  of  their  notes;  there  was  also  an  abundance  of  reptiles  and 
insects. 

The  alligator,  probably  a  spe- 
cies of  the  crocodile,  is  found 
here  nigh  the  rirers  and  ponds, 
and  is  very  destructive  to  young 
creatures  about  a  plantation.  The 
bear  is  a  fierce  animal,  but  in 
many  respects  a  rich  prize  to  the 
Indian  hunter.  The  beaver  is 
also  a  Native  of  Carolina,  and  his 
fur  is  a  precious  article  of  American  commerce.  The  racoon  and  opossum 
are  also  natives  of  the  country,  and  are  scarcely  foiind  in  any  other  conti- 
nent. The  puma,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  rabbit,  wild  and  polecats,  are  all 
found  in  the  country.  Squirrels  of  various  kinds  and  difierent  hues  are 
numerous ;  one  of  which  is  called  the  flying-squirrel,  not  from  its  having 
wings  like  a  bird,  but  from  its  being  furnished  with  a  fine,  loose  skin 
between  its  fore  and  hind  legs,  which  it  contracts  or  expands  at  pleasure, 
and  which  buoys  it  up,  and  enables  it  to  spring  from  branch  to  branch,  at 
considerable  distances,  with  great  nimbleness. 

In  the  mouth  of  the  rivers,  and  on  the  coast,  the  shark,  the  porpoise, 
the  sword,  the  guarr,  and  devil-fishes  are  all  found,  but  in  no  respects 
rendered  useful.  However,  the  sea-coast  and  rivers  furnish  a  variety  of 
fine  fish  for  human  use^  both  of  the  salt  and  fresh-water  kinds.  The 
angel-fish,  so  called  for  their  uncommon  splendour;  the  sheephead,  so 
named  from  its  having  teeth  like  those  of  sheep ;  the  cavalli,  the  mullet, 
the  whiting,  the  plaice,  and  young  bass,  are  all  esteemed  delicate  food. 
Besides  these,  porgy,  shads,  trout,  stingre,  drum,  cat,  and  black  fish  are  all 
used,  and  taken  in  great  abundance.  The  fresh-water  rivers  and  peO" 
furnish  stores  of  fish,  all  of  which  are  excellent  in  their  season.  The 
sturgeon  and  rock-fish,  the  fresh-water  trout,  the  pike,  the  bream,  the  carp» 
and  roach,  are  all  fine  fish,  and  found  in  plenty.  Near  the  sea-shore  fast 
quantities  of  oysters,  crabs,  shrimps,  and  other  shell-fish  may  be  takeiif 
and  sometimes  a  kind  of  turtle. 

Besides  eagles,  falcons,  cormorants,  gulls,  buzzards,  hawks,  heronsi 
cranes,  marsh-hens,  ja3ts,  and  woodpeckers,  there  are  wild  turkeys,  pigeon* 
blackbirds,  woodcocks,  little  partridges,  plovers,  curlews,  and  turtle-doves, 
in  great  numbers ;  and  also  incredible  flocks  of  wild  geese,  ducks,  teal, 
snipes,  and  rice-birds.  There  has  been  found  here,  near  rivers,  a  bird  of 
an  amazing  size,  thought  to  be  a  species  of  the  pelican.  Under  its  beak, 
which  is  very  long,  it  is  furnished  with  a  krge  bag,  which  it  contracts  or 
lets  loose  at  pleasure,  to  answer  the  necessities  or  conveniencies  of  lu^ 
The  summer  duck  is  a  well  known  and  beautiful  creature,  and  has  got  w 
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Bame  to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  the  same  species,  which  contmne  not 
in  the  country  during  the  summer  months,  but  search  for  a  cooler  retreat. 
The  mocking-bird  of  Carolina  is  a  fine,  bold  creature,  which  mimics  the 
▼arious  voices  of.  the  forest,  both  in  captivity  and  in  the  enjo3rment  of 
natural  freedom.  The  red-bird  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  has  a  soA, 
melodious  note,  but  with  few  variations.  The  humming-bird  is  remarkable 
for  its  small  size,  flies  from  flower  to  flower  like  a  bee,  and  is  sometimes 
caught  by  children,  while  lying  buried  in  a  large  flower,  of  which  it  sucks 
the  juice ;  its  nest  is  very  curious,  and  discovers  amazing  art  and  contriv- 
ance. These  are  some  of  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  this  forest,  among 
which  there  is  little  melody ;  and,  were  it  otherwise,  the  music  would  all 
be  lo6^  by  the  continual  croaking  of  frogs,  which  swarm  in  millions  ovei 
the  flat  country. 

There  is  no  reptile  merits  more  particular  notice  thap  the  rattlesnake, 
which  'is  one  of  the  most  formidable  living  creatures.  It  is  fortunately 
furnished  with  a  tail  which  makes  a  rattling  noise,  and,  no  doubt,  was 
intended  to  warn  every  other  creature  of  the  danger  of  approaching  nigh 
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It ;  although  it  is  harmless,  unless  provoked.  It  is  never  the  Hggressor, 
and  flies  from  man ;  but  when  pursued,  and  it  finds  it  cannot  escape,  it 
instantly  gathers  itself  into  a  coil,  and  prepares  for  self-defence.  It  has  a 
sharp  and  sparkling  eye,  and  quickly  sees  any  person  approaching  towards 
it,  and  winds  its  course  out  of  the  way  into  some  ^thicket  or  coiicealed 
place.  The  greatest  danger  is,  when  it  is  inadvertently  trampled  on,  as  it 
lies  coiled  among  the  long  grass  or  thick  bushes.  On  each  side  of  the 
upper  jaw  there  are  two  long  fangs,  which  are  hollow,  and  through  which 
the  poison  is  injected  into  the  wound.  When  it  penetrates  a  vein  or  nerve, 
sudden  death  ensues,  unless  some  remedy  be  instantly  apphed.  The  usual 
symptoms  from  the  bite  are  acute  pains  from  the  wound,  inflammatory 

swellings  round  it,  sickness  at  the 
stomach,  and  convulsive  vomitings. 
The  Indians,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
aAer  being  bit,  swallow  a  strong 
dose  of  the  decoction  of  snake-root, 
which  is  found  everywhere  grow- 
ing in  the  woods;  this  causes  a 
plentiful  vomit;  and  at  the  same 
time,  having  sucked  the  poison 
out  of  the  wound,  they  chew  a 
little  snake-root,  and  apply  it  exter- 
nally to  it.  This  remedy,  when  applied  in  time,  sometimes  proves  effica- 
cious. Besides  the '  rattlesnake,  the  black  and  brown  vipers  have  fangs, 
and  are  also  venomous.  The  horn- snake  is  also  found  here,  which  takes 
its  name  from  a  horn  in  the  tail,  with  which  it  defends  itself,  and  strikes 
with  great  force  into  every  aggressor.  This  reptile  is  also  deemed  very 
venomous,  and  the  Indians,  when  wounded  by  it,  usually  cut  out  the  part 
wounded  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  infection  spreading  through 
the  body.  There  are,  besides  these,  a  variety  of  other  snakes,  such  as  the 
green,  the  chicken,  the  copper beUy,  the  wampum,  the  coach-whip,  and 
corn-snakes ;  all  of  which  are  esteemed  harmless. 

The  insects  in  Carolina  are  innumerable,  as  might  naturally  be  expected 
from  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  moistncss  of  the  soil.  Bees  are  found 
in  several  places,  and  they  choose  the  hollow  trees  for  their  habitation ;  but 
whether  they  have  been  imported  or  not,  is  uncertain.  The  fire-fly  is  so 
called  from  its  emitting  sparks  of  fire  in  the  night,  resembling  flashes  from 
the  strokes  of  steel  upon  flint.  About  the  beginning  of  summer,  when 
these  insects  are  very  numerous,  they  almost  illuminate  the  woods.  Mil- 
lions of  pestiferous  gnats,  called  musquitoes,  are  hatched  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  jswarm  over  the  country  in  such  numbers  that,  during  the  day,  it 
requires  no  small  trouble  for  the  inhabitants  to  defend  themselves  in  every 
quarter  against  them ;  and  during  the  night,  gauze  pavilions  are  necessarily 
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used,  to  exclude  them  from  their  beds ;  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
get  any  rest.  The  sand-flics  are  also  vexatious  insects,  and  exceedingly 
minute;  yet,  wherever  they  bite,  their  poison  occasions  itching  and 
paixiful  inflammation.  Besides  these,  there  are  ticks,  flies,  wasps,  and 
many  more  insects  which  are  very  troublesome.  To  these  plagues,  with 
which  this  country  is  curaed,  we  may  also  add  the  water  wood-worms, 
which  infest  the  rivers  as  £ir  as  the  salt-water  flows,  eat  the  bottoms  of 
vessels  into  the  form  of  honeycombs,  and  prove  extremely  destructive  to 
shipping. 

About  the  year  1662,  Governor  West  having  incurred  the  displeasure 
o[  the  proprietors,  Joseph  Morton,  who  had  lately  been  created  a  landgrave, 
received  a  commission  from  Lord  Craven,  investing  him  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony.  About  the  same  time,  Joseph  Blake  sold  his  estate  in 
England,  and  with  his  family  and  several  substantial  followers  retired  to 
Carolina.  Lord  Cardross  also,  a  nobleman  of  Scotland,  having  formed  a 
project  for  carrying  over  some  of  his  countrymen  to  Carolina,  embarked 
with  a  few  families,  and  made  an  attempt  to  establish  a  colony  on  Port 
Royal  Island ;  but  observing  the  government  in  a  confused  and  fluctuating 
state,  he  socm  after  returned  to  Britain.  The  island  on  which  he  left  his 
few  followers  having  excellent  conveniencies  for  navigation,  was  a  place  of 
all  others  in  the  country  the  most  advantageous  for  a  settlement ;  but,  to 
effect  it,  a  greater  number  of  emigrants  was  absolutely  requisite.  The 
Spaniards  sent  an  armed  fc^rce,  and  dislodged  the  Scotch  settlers ;  after 
which  no  attempts  were  made,  for  many  years,  toiyards  establishing  a 
colony  in  that  quarter. 

the  proprietors  of  Carolina  had  instructed  Governor  Morton  to  take  all 
Indians  within  four  hundred  miles  of  Charleston  under  his  protection, 
and  to  treat  them  with  humanity  and  tenderness ;  but  such  instructions 
were  very  disagreeable  to  many  of  the  people,  especially  to  those  members 
of  the  council  who  were  concerned  in  the  Indian  trade ;  and  therefore 
great  opposition  was  raised  to  the  execution  of  them.  Maurice  Mathews, 
James  Moore,  and  Arthur  Middleton,  members  of  the  council,  warmly 
opposed  the  governor,  while  he  proposed  regulations  for  the  peaceable 
management  of  Indians,  and  considered  the  proprietors  as  strangers  to  the 
interest  of  their  colony,  by  such  impolitic  restrictions.  The  people  who 
had  lost  some  friends  and  relations  by  the  savages,  were  also  greatly 
irritated  against  them,  and  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance  and  implacable 
resentment.  These  members  of  the  council  were  removed  from  it  for  their 
disobedience;  nevertheless  they  had  such  influence  among  the  people, 
as  to  occasion  great  trouble  to  the  governor,  and  totally  to  subvert  his 
authority ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Joseph  West  appeared  again  at  the 
bead  of  the  colony,  and  gave  his  assent  to  several  laws  made  in  it.  During 
which  time  the  people  followed  their  former  practice,  of  inveigling  and 
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kidnapping  Indians  wherever  they  found  them,  and  shipped  them  off  to 
the  West  Indies,  Tinthout  any  restraint  from  goremment. 

Soon  after.  Governor  West  was  superseded  by  Sir  Richard  Kirle,  vA 
Irish  gentlenlan,  who  died  six  months  after  his  arrival  in  the  country 
After  his  decease,  Colonel  Robert  Cluarry  was  chosen  his  successor. 
During  the  tune  of  his  government,  a  number  of  pirates  put  into  Charles- 
ton, and  purchased  provisions  with  their  Spanish  gold  and  silver.  These 
public  robbers,  instead  of  being  taken  and  tried  by  the  laws  of  Engkod, 
were  treated  with  great  civility  and  friendship,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nations.  Whether  the  governor  was  ignorant  of  the  treaty  made  with 
Spain,  by  which  England  had  withdrawn  its  former  toleration  from  theee 
plunderers  of  the  Spanish  dominions ;  or  whether  he  was  afraid  to  bring' 
them  to  trial  from  the  notorious  courage  of  their  companions  in  the  West 
Indies,  we  have  not  sufficient  authority  to  affirm ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
Charles  II.,  for  several  years  after  the  restoration,  connived  at  their  depre- 
dations ;  and  many  of  them  performed  such  actions  as,  in  a  good  cause, 
had  justly  merited  honours  and  rewards.  Even  as  the  case  was,  Charies, 
out  of  mere  whim,  knighted  Henry  Morgan,  a  Welchman,  who  had  plun- 
dered Porto  Bello  and  Panama,  and  carried  off  large  treasures  from  them. 
This  body  of  plunderers  was  for  several  years  so  formidable  in  the  West 
Indies,  that  they  struck  a  terror  into  every  quarter  of  the  Spanish 
dominions.  Their  gold  and  silver,  which  they  lavishly  spent  in  the 
colony,  ensured  to  them  a  kind  reception  amoilg  the  CarolineansT,  who 
opened  their  ports  to  them  freely,  and  furnished  them  with  necessaries. 
They  could  purchase  the  favour  of  the  governor,  and  the  friendship  of  the 
people,  for  what  they  deemed  a  trifling  consideration.  L^eaving  their  gold 
and  silver  behind  them,  for  clothes,  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  they 
embarked  in  .quest  of  more.  However,  the  proprietora,  having  intelligence 
of  the  encouragement  given  to  pirates  by  Qovemor  Cluarry,  dismissed  him 
from  the  office  he  held ;  and,  in  1685,  Landgrave  Joseph  Morton  was  rein- 
stated in  the  government  of  the  colony.' 

During  the  reign  of  James  II.,  the  hardships  under  which  the  people  ci 
Britain  laboured,  and  the  troubles  they  apprehended,  brought  much  strength 
to  the  colonies.  The  unsuccessful  or  unfortunate  are  easily  induced  td 
emigrate ;  but  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  are  driven  from  their  countTy« 
however  closely  their  affections  may  cleave  to  it.  Such  imprudent  attempts 
^were  made  by  this  prince  against  what  the  nation  highly  revered,  that 
many  Protestants  deserted  it,  preferring  the  hardships  of  the  first  state  of 
colonization  abroad,  to  oppression  at  home. 

The  next  acquisition  America  gcdned,  was  from  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  flames  of  persecution  broke  out  ia 
France,  and  drove  many  of  its  best  subjects  out  of  that  tcingdcm.  Theee 
Protestant  refugees  were  betieficial  in  many  respects  to  England  and  Hd^ 
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hndy  and  senrud  greatly  to  promote  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  these 
nations.  Among  the  other  colonies  in  America  which  reaped  advantage 
from  this  impolitic  measure  of  France,  Carolina  had  a  large  share.  Many 
of  the  Protestant  refugees,  having  "purchased  lands  from  the  proprietors, 
embarked  with  their  families  for  that  colony,  and  pjoved  some  of  its  best 
and  most  industrious  inhabitants. 

The  progress  in  cultivation  which  the  colonists  of  Carolina  had  yet  made 
was  small,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  labours  of  the  field,  had 
proved  fatal  to  many  of  them.  Yet  their  cattle  increased  in  an  amazing 
manner,  and  thriv^ed  exceedingly  well  in  the  forests.  Having  little  winter, 
the  woods  furnished  them  with  both  shelter  and  provisions  all  the  year ; 
neither  houses  nor  attendants  were  provided  for  them,  but  each  planter's 
cattle,  distingruished  only  by  his  mark,  everywhere  grazed  with  freedom. 
Hogs  still  fared  better,  and  increased  faster.  The  woods  abounded  with 
acorns,  and  roots  of  different  kinds,  on  which  they  fed  and  fattened,  and 
were  reckoned  most  excellent  food.  Stocks  of  cattle,  at  this  period,  were  a 
great  object  with  the  planters,  for  several  reasons.  Little  labour  was  re- 
quisite to  raise  and  render  them  profitable.  The  planters  were  at  no 
trouble  in  building  houses  for  them,  nor  at  any  expense  in  feeding  them. 
If  either  cattle  or  hogs  were  fed,  it  must  only  have  been  intended  to  ac- 
custom them  to  keep  nigh  their  owner's  abode,  or  to  return  under  his  eye 
erery  evening.  Besides,  a  planter  fond  of  hunting  might  supply  his  family 
with  game  through  the  year,  with  which  the  woods  abounded,  and  save  his 
stock.  Horses  were  also  bred  in  the  same  manner,  and  though  they  de- 
generated greatly,  they  multiplied  fast.  No  part  of  the  world  could  prove 
more  favourable  to  poultry  of  all  kinds.  By  the  trade  of  the  colony  to  the 
West  Indies,  they  had  rum  and  sugar  in  return  for  their  lumber  and  pro- 
visions ;  ^nd  England  supplied  them  with  clothes,  arms,  ammunition,  and 
utensils,  for  building  and  cultivation,  in  exchange  for  their  deer-skins,  furs, 
and  naval  stores. 

Turpentine  is  the  gum  in  a  liquid  state  of  that  species  of  the  pine-tree 
called  the  pitch-pine,  extracted  by  incision  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  while 
the  tree  is  growing.  The  common  manner  of  obtaining  it,  is  as  follows :— > 
About  the  first  of  January,  the  persons  employed  in  making  turpentine 
begin  to  cut  boxes  in  the  trees,  a  little  above  the  ground,  and  make  them 
hurge  or  small,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tree ;  the  box  of  a  large  tree 
wiil  hold  two  English  quarts ;  of  a  middling  tree,  one,  and  of  a  small  one,  a 
pint.  About  the  middle  of  March,  when  the  weather  becomes  warm,  they 
begin  to  bleed,  which  is  done  by  cutting  about  an  inch  into  the  sap  of  the 
tne  with  a  joiner's  hatchet ;  these  channels  made  in  the  green  standing 
tiee,  are  framed  so  as  to  meet  in  a  point  where  the  boxes  are  made  to 
receive  the  gum ;  then  the  bark  is  peeled  off  that  side  of  the  tree  which  it 
eqx»ed  to  the  sun,  ^fiat  the  heat  may  extract  the  turpentine.    AAer  bleed- 
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Jig,  if  rain  should  happen  to  fall,  it  not  only  condenses  the  8ap«  but  ako 
contracts  the  orifices  of  the  vessels  that  discharge  the  gum,  and  therefore 
the  trees  must  be  bled  afresh.  About  fourteen  days  aAer  the  bleeding,  the 
boxes  will  be  full  of  turpentine*  and  must  be  emptied  into  a  barrel.  When 
the  boxes  are  full,  an  able  hand  will  fill  two  barrels  in  a  day.  A  thousand 
trees  will  yield  at  every  gathering  about  two  barrels  and  a  half  of  turpen- 
tine, and  it  may  be  gathered  once  every  fourteen  days,  till  the  frost  comesy 
which  chills  the  sap,  and  obliges  the  labourer  to  apply  to  some  other  em- 
ployment, until  the  next  season  for  boxing  shall  approach.  The  oil  of 
turpentine  is  obtained  by  distillation ;  and  rosin  is  the  remainder  of  the 
turpentine,  after  the  oil  is  distilled  from  it. 

From  the  same  pine-trees,  tar  and  pitch  are  also  made,  but  by  a  difierent 
mode  of  operation.  '*  For  extracting  tar  they  prepare  a  circular  floor  of 
clay,  declining  a  little  towards  the  centre,  from  which  there  is  laid  a  pipe 
of  wood,  extending  almost  horizontally  two  feet  without  the  circumference, 
and  so  let  into  the  ground,  that  its  upper  side  may  be  level  with  the  floor; 
at  the  outer  end  of  this  pipe  they  dig  a  hde  large  enough  to  hold  the  bar- 
rels of  tar,  which,  when  forced  out  of  the  wood,  naturally  runs  to  the  centre 
of  the  floor  as  the  lowest  part,  and  from  thence  along  the  pipe  into  the  bar* 
reh.  Matters  being  thus  prepared,  they  raise  upon  the  clay  floor  a  larg^ 
pile  of  dry  pine-wood,  split  in  pieces,  and  enclose  the  whole  pile  with  a 
wall  of  earth,  leaving  only  a  little  hole  in  the  top,  where  the  fire  is  to  be 
kindled ;  when  that  is  done,  and  the  inclosed  wood  begins  to  bum,  the 
whole  is  stopped  up  with  earth,  that  there  may  be  no  flame,  Imt  only  heat 
sufficient  to  force  the  tar  out  of  the  wood,  and  make  it  run  down  to  the 
floor.  They  temper  the  heat  as  they  think  proper,  by  thrusting  a  stick 
through  the  wall  of  earth,  and  letting  the  air  in  at  as  many  places  as  thej 
judge  necessary.  As  to  pitch,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  solid  part  of  the 
tar  separated  from  the  liquid  by  baling." 

As  Carolina  abounds  with  this  kind  of  pine-trees,  vast  quantities  of  pitch, 
tar,  and  turpentine,  might  have  been  made  in  it.  At  this  early  period,  the 
setders,  having  little  strength  to  fell  the  thick  forest,  and  clear  the  lands  for 
cultivating  grain,  naturally  applied  themselves  to  such  articles  as  werQ  in 
demand  in  England,  and  for  procuring  ^hich  moderate  labour  was  requi- 
site. Lumber  wvls  a  bulky  article,  and  required  a  number  of  ships  to 
export  it.  Naval  stores  were  more  valuable  and  less  bulky,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  labour  necessary  to  obtain  them  was  easier,  and  more  adapted 
to  Ehiropean  constitutions.  The  province  as  yet  could  supply  Britain  with 
a  very  inconsiderable  quantity  of  naval  stores ;  but  by  encouraging  the 
planters  in  preparing  them,  the  expense  of  its  vast  importations  from  the 
Baltic  might  have  been  in  some  measure  saved  to  the  nation. 

Though  Qovemor  Morton  was  possessed  of  a  considerable  share  of  wia- 
dom,  and  was  connected  with  several  respectable  iamiUes  in  the  colony,  yet 
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90  inconsistent  weie  his  instractions  from  Eng^d,  with  the  preraihng 
views  and  interests  of  the  pec^le,  that  he  was  unahle,  without  great  trouUe, 
to  execute  the  duties  of  his  trust.  He  was  a  man  of  a  soher  and  reh'gious 
temper  of  mind,  and  had  married  a  Mr.  ^ke's  sister,  lately  arrired  from 
Engknd,  hy  which  alliance  it  was  hoped  the  hands  of  government  would 
be  strengthened,  and  a  check  given  to  the  more  licentious  and  irregular 
party  of  the  people.  His  council  was  composed  of  John  Boone,  Maurice 
Mathews,  John  Godfrey,  Andrew  Percival,  Arthur  Middleton,  James  Moore, 
and  others ;  some  of  whom  differed  widely  from  him  in  opinion  with  respect 
to  pubHc  measures,  and  claimed  greater  indulgences  for  the  people  than  he 
had  authority  to  grant.  Hence  two  parties  arose  in  the  colony :  one  in 
support  of  the  prerogative  and  authority  of  the  proprietors,  the  other  in 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  former  contended,  that  the  laws 
and  regulations  received  from  England  respecting  government,  ought  to  be 
strictly  and  implicitly  observed :  the  latter  kept  in  view  their  local  circum 
stances,  and  maintained,  that  the  freemen  of  the  colony  were  under  obliga- 
dons  to  observe  them  only  so  far  as  they  were  consistent  with  the  interest 
of  individuals,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  settlement.  In  this  situation  of 
affiurs,  no  governor  could  long  support  his  power  among  a  number  of  bold 
adventurers,  who  improved  every  hour  for  advancing  the  interest,  and  could 
bear  no  restraints  which  had  the  least  tendency  to  defeat  their  favourite 
views  and  designs  i  for  whenever  he  attempted  to  interpose  his  feeUe 
authority,  they  insulted  his  person  and  complained  of  his  administration, 
till  he  was  removed  from  his  office. 

The  pioprietors  also  finding  it  prudent  to  change  their  governor  so  soon 
as  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  people,  James  Colleton  at  this  time  was 
appointed  to  supersede  Joseph  Morton.  He  was  a  brother  to  Sir  Peter 
Ck^eton,  one  of  the  proprietors,  but  was  possessed  neither  of  his  address 
nor  abilities  for  the  management  of  public  af^rs.  He  left  Barbadoes  and 
nstired  to  Carolina,  where  he  built  an  excellent  house  on  Cooper  river,  in 
hoper  of  settling  in  that  country,  and  long  enjoying,  by  the  influence  oi  his 
brother,  the  emoluments  of  his  office  in  tranquillity  and  happiness.  To  give 
him  the  greater  weight,  he  was  created  a  landgrave  of  the  colony,  to  which 
dignity  forty-eight  thousand  acres  of  land  were  unalienably  annexed :  but 
to  his  mortification  he  soot  found,  that  the  proprietary  government  had. 
acquired  but  little  firmness  and  stability,  and  by  his  imprudence  and  rigour, 
fM  into  still  greater  disrespect  and  contempt. 

'  About  the  year  1667,  having  called  an  assembly  of  the  representatives, 
he  proposed  to  make  some  new  regulations  respecting  the  government  of 
the  colony.  Having  examined  the  fundamental  constitutions,  and  finding 
the  people  disposed  to  make  many  objections  to  them,  he  thought  proper 
to  nominate  a  committee,  to  consider  wherein  they  were  improper  or  de- 
•Gtii^and  to  make  sueh  idteratiens  and  amendments  in  them  as  they 
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judged  might  be  conducive  to  the  welfiure  of  the  countiy.  This  committM 
consisted  of  the  governor,  Paul  Grimbflii»  the  secretary,  William  Dunlop« 
Bernard  Schinking,  Thomas  Smith,  John  Far,  and  Joseph  JBIake.  Accords 
ingly,  l^  these  men  a  new  code  of  laws  was  framed^  consisting  of  many 
articles  different  from  the  former,  which  they  caUed  *'  Standing  Laws,*' 
and  transmitted  to  England  for  the  approbation  of  the  proprietors.  These 
standing  laws,  however,  the  proprietors  rejected,  and  insisted  on  the  ob- 
servance of  the  fundamental  constitutions ;  and  all  the  while  the  people 
treated  both  with  equal  indifference  and  neglect. 

At  this  early  period,  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  proprietary  government 
appeared,  and  began  to  gain  ground  among  the  people.  A  dispute  having 
arisen  between  the  governor  and  the  house  of  Assembly  about  the  tenures 
o[  lands  and  the  payment  of  quit-rents.  Landgrave  Colleton  determined  to 
exert  his  authority,  in  compelling  the  people  to  pay  up  their  arrears  of 
quit-rents,  which,  though  very  trifling  and  inconsidemble,  were  burden* 
some,  as  not  one  acre  out  of  a  thousand  of  these  lands  for  which  quit-rents 
were  demanded,  yielded  them  any  profit.  For  this  purpose,  he  wrote  to 
the  proprietors,  requesting  them  to  appoint  such  deputies  as  he  knew  to  be 
most  favourably  disposed  towards  thei  government,  and  would  most  readily 
assist  him  in  the  execution  of  his  ofiice.  Hence  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  that  of  the  people  were  placed  in  opposition,  and  the  OAors 
rigorously  the  governor  exerted,  his  authority,  the  more  turbulent  the  people 
became.  At  last  they  proceeded  to  avowed  usurpation :  they  issued  writs 
in  their  own  name,  and  held  assemblies  in  opposition  to  the  governor  and 
the  authority  of  the  proprietors.  Letters  from  England,  containing  depu- 
tations to  persons  obnoxious  to  the  people,  they  seized  and  suppressed,  and 
appointed  other  men- better  afiected  to  the  popular  cause.  Paul  Grimball, 
the  secretaiy  of  the  province,  they  imprisoned,  and  forcibly  took  possession 
of  the  public  records.  The  mihtia  act  they  refused  to  settle,  because  re* 
commended  by  the  governor,  even  though  their  own  security  depended  on 
it.  In  short,  the  little  community  was  turned  into  a  scene  of  confusion,  and 
every  man  acted  as  he  thought  proper,  without  any  regard  to  legal  authority, 
and  in  contempt  of  the  governor  and  other  officers  of  the  proprietors. 

Landgrave  Colleton,  mortified  at  the  loss  of  power,  and  alarmed  at  fhe 
bold  and  seditious  spirit  of  the  people,  was  not  a  little  perplexed  what  step 
to  take  in  order  to  recall  them  to  the  obedience  of  legal  authority.  Gentle 
means  he  perceived  would  be  vain  and  ineffectual.  One  expedient  was 
suggested,  which  he  and  his  council  flattered  themselves  might  be  produc- 
tive of  the  desired  effect,  and  induce  the  people  through  fear  to  return  to 
his  standard,  and  stand  by  the  person  who  alone  had  authority  to  punish 
mutiny  and  sedition,  which  was  to  proclaim  the  martial  law,  and  try  to 
maintain  by  force  of  arms  the  proprietary  jurisdiction.  Accordingly,  with- 
out acquainting  the  people  with  his  design,  ^e  caused  the  mihtia  to  bt 
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drawn  up,  as  if  some  danger  had  threatened  the  country,  and  publicly  pro- 
claimed the  martial  law  at  their  head.  His  design,  however,  did  not  long 
remain  a  secret,  and  when  discovered,  served  only  to  exasperate  the  people 
the  more.  The  members  of  the  Assembly  met,  and  taking  this  measure 
under  their  deliberation,  resolved,  that  it  was  an  encroachment  upon  their 
liberties,  and  an  unwarrantable  exertion  of  power,  at  a  time  when  the 
colony  was  in  no  danger  from  any  foreign  enemy.  The  governor,  how- 
ever, insisted  on  the  articles  of  war,  and  tried  to  carry  the  maiftial  law  into 
execution ;  but  the  disaffection  was  too  general  to  admit  of  such  a  remedy. 
In  the  year  1690,  at  a  meeting  of  the  representatives,  a  bill  was  brought  in 
and  passed,  for  disabling  Landgrave  James  Colleton  from  holding  any  office, 
or  exercising  any  authority,  civil  or  military,  within  the  province ;  and  so 
outrageous  were  they  against  him,  that  they  gave  him  notice,  thaf  in  a 
limited  time,  he  must  depart  from  the  country.  ^ 

During  these  public  conunotions,  Seth  Sothell,  pretending  to  be  a  proprie- 
for,  by  virtue  of  some  regulations  lately  made  in  England,  usurped  the  go- 
vernment of  the  colony.  At  first  the  people  seemed  disposed  to  acknowledge 
his  authority,  while  the  current  of  their  enmity  ran  against  Landgrave  Colle- 
ton ;  and  as  he  had  stood  forth  as  an  active  and  leading  man  in  opposition 
to  that  governor,  and  ratified  the  law  for  his  exclusion  and  banishment :  but, 
afterwards,  finding  him  to  be  void  of  every  principle  of  honour  and  honesty, 
they  persecuted  him  also,  with  deserved  and  implacable  enmity.  Such  was 
die  insatiable  avarice  of  this  usurper,  that  his  popularity  was  of  short 
duration.  Every  restraint  of  common  justice  and  equity  was  trampled 
upon  by  him ;  and  oppression,  such  as  usually  attends  the  exaltation  of 
vulgar  and  ambitious  scramblers  for  power,  extended  her  rod  of  iron  over 
the  distracted  colony.  The  fair  traders  fnnn  Barbadoes  and  Bermuda 
were  seized  as  pirates,  by  order  of  this  popular  govembr,  and  con- 
fined until  such  fees  as  he  was  pleased  to  exact  were  paid  him :  bribes 
from  felons  and  traitors  were  accepted  to  favour  their  escape  from  the 
hands  of  justice :  plantations  were  forcibly  taken  possession  of,  upon  pre- 
tences the  most  frivolous  and  unjust,  and  planters  were  compelled  to  give 
bonds  foic  large  sums  of  money,  to  procure  from  him  liberty  to  remain  in 
possession  of  their  property.  These,  and  many  more  acts  of  the  Hke 
atrocious  nature,  did  this  rapacious  governor  commit,  during  the  short  time 
of  his  administration,  to  increase  his  fees  as  governor  and  proprietor.  At 
length,  the  people,  weary  of  his  impositions  and  extortions,  agreed  to  take 
him  by  force,  and  ship  him  off  for  England.  To  his  other  vile  quah'ties 
he  added  meanness  of  spirit,  and  humbly  begged  of  them  liberty  to  remain 
in  the  country,  promising  to  submit  his  conduct  to  the  trial  of  the  AssemMy 
at  their  first  meeting.  When  the  Assembly  met,  thirteen  different  charges 
were  brought  against  him,  and  all  supported  by  the  strongest  evidence: 
upon  which,  being  found  guilty,  they  compeUed  him  to  abjure  the  govern* 
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meat  and  country  for  ever.  An  account  of  his  conduct  was  drawn  up  and 
aeot  to  the  proprietors,  which  filled  them  with  indignation.  He  wa^ 
ordered  to  England,  to  answer  the  accusations  brought  against  him,  before 
the  palatine's  court,  and»  in  case  of  refusal,  was  given  to  understand  it  would 
be  taken  as  a  further  evidence  and  confirmation  of  his  guilt.  The  law  for 
disabling  LandgraVe  James  OoUeton  from  holding  any  authority,  civil  or 
mililary,  in  Carolina,  was  repealed,  and  strict  orders  were  sent  out  to  the 
Grand  Couneil,  to  'support  the  power  and  prerogative  of  the  proprietors. 
To  compose  the  minds  of  the  people,  they  declared  their  detestation  of 
such  unwarrantable  and  wanton  oppression,  and  protested  that  no  governor 
should  ever  be  permitted  to  oppress  them ;  enjoining  them,  at  the  same 
time,  to  return  to  the  obedience  of  their  magistrates,  and  subjection  to 
legal  authority. 

Hitherto,  this  little  community  had  been  a  scene  of  continual  contentioD 
and  misery.  The  fundamental  constitutions,  which  the  proprietors  thought 
the  most  excellent  form  of  government  possible,  had  been  little  regarded.^ 
The-  governors  had  been  either  ill  quahfied  for  their  office,  at  the  instruc- 
tioDs  given  them  had  been  unacceptable  to  the  people.  The  inhabitantSy 
frr  from  living  in  friendship  and  harmony  among  themselves,  had  also 
been  seditious  and  ungovernable.  Indeed,  while  the  proprietary  govern* 
ment  continued  to  be  thus  weak  and  unstable,  its  authority  could  be  little 
respected ;  and  while  the  encouragement  given  to  civil  officers  and  magie* 
tiates  was  trifling  and  inconsiderable,  men  of  judgment  and  ability  would 
ttot  throw  away  their  time  and  pains  for  supporting  the  honour  and  autho^* 
rity  of  others,  which  might  be  otherwise  employed  to  purposes  more 
advantageous  to  themselves.  The  titles  of  landgraves  and  caciques  did 
nel  compensate  for  the  loss  of  such  time  and  labour,  especially  when  they 
were  only  j<Mned  with  large  tracts  of  land  which,  for  want  of  hands,  must 
Ue  uncultivated.  The  money  arising  from  quit-rents  and  the  sale  of  lands 
was  inconsiderable,  hard  to  be  collected,  and  by  no  means  adequate  to  the 
support  of  government.  The  proprieton  were  unwilling  to  involve  theif 
English  estates  for  the  improvement  (rf*  American  property;  and  hence 
dieir  government  was  feeble  and  ill  supported  in  Carolina. 

The  French  Protestant  refugees  met  with  encouragement  in  'RngkM 
after  King  William's  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  parliament  voted 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  be  distributed  among  persons  of  rank* 
and  aU  such  as  througk^age  or  infirmities  were  unable  to  support  them^ 
selves  or  families.  To  artificera  and  manufacturen  encouiagement  was 
gdered  in  Engkmd  and  Irekmd,  which  contributed  much  to  the  improve 
flMDt  of  the  silk  and  linen  manufactures  of  these  kingdoms.  To  husliaBd* 
I  and  Hkerchants  agreeable  prospects  were  opened  in  the  British  cole* 
and,  in  1600,  the  king  sent  a  large  body  of  these  people  to  Yir* 
gnift.    Lands  were  aUotted  them  on  the  banks  of  St*  James's  rivert  whsch« 
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hy  tneir  induatry,  they  soon  improTed  into  exceUent  estates.  Othen  pur- 
chased lands  from  the  proprietors  of  Carolina,  transported  themselyes  and 
fJBunilies  to  that  quarter,  and  settled  a  colony  on  Santee  rivet.  Others^ 
who  were  merchants  and  mechanics,  took  up  their  residence  in  Charles- 
ton, and  followed  their  different  occupations.  At  this  period  these  new 
settlers  were  a  great  acquisition  to  Carolina.  They  had  taken  the  oath  ai 
allegiance  to  the  king,  and  promised  fidelity  to  the  proprietors.  They 
were  disposed  to  look  on  the  colonists,  whom  they  had  joined,  in  the 
bvourable  light  of  brethren  and  fellow-adventurers^  and  though  tiiey 
understood  not  the  English  language,  yet  they  were  desirous  of  living  in 
peace  with  their  neighbours,  and  wilhng  to  stand  forth  on  all  occasions  of 
danger  with  them  for  the  common  safety  and  defence. 

About  the  same  time  Philip  Ludwell,  a  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
being  appointed  governor  of  Carolina,  arrived  in  the  province.  Sir 
Nathaniel  Johnson,  who  had  been  general  of  the  Leeward  Islands 
in  the  reign  of  King  James,  being  created  a  cacique  of  Carolina,  after 
the  Revolution  retired  to  that  country,  and  took  his  seat  as  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  counciL  The  proprietors  having  found  the  fundamental 
constitutions  disagreeable  to  the  people,  and  inefl^ual  for  the  purposes 
of  government,  repealed  all  their  former  laws  and  regulations,  except* 
faig  those  called  Agrarian  Laws,  and  sent  out  a  new  plan  of  govoni* 
ment  to  Mr.  Ludwell,  consisting  of  forty-three  aiticles  of  instructimi,  for 
the  better  management  of  their  colony.  The  inhabitants,  who  had  been 
long  in  a  turbulent  state,  were  enjoined  to  obedience ;  but  liberty  was 
granted  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  frame  such  laws  as  they 
judged  necessary  to  the  public  welfare,  which  were  to  c<mtinue  in  force 
for  two  years,  but  no  longer,  unless  they  were  in  the  mean  time  ratifiad 
and  confirmed  by  the  palatine  and  three  more  proprietors.  Lands  for  the 
caciques  and  landgraves  were  ordered  to  be  marked  out  in  square  plats, 
and  freedom  was  granted  them  to  choose  their  situation.  'Hitheito  the 
planters  remained  utter  strangers  to  the  value  and  fertility  of  the  low  lands ; 
the  swamps  were,  therefore,  carefully  avoided,  and  large  tracts  of  the 
higher  lands,  which  were  esteemed  more  precious,  were  surveyed,  and 
marked  out  for  estates  by  die  provincial  nobility. 

Governor  Ludwell,  who  was  a  man  of  great  humanity,  and  considerable 
knowledge  and  experience  in  provincial  afiiurs,  by  the  many  indulgences 
he  .was  authorized  to  grant,  had  the  good  fortune  to  alky  the  ferment 
among  the  people,  and  reconcile  them  to  the  prq>rietors.  But  this  demes- 
tic  tranquillity  was  of  shoit  duration.  New  sources  of  discontent  bioka 
out  from  a  different  quarter.  He  had  instructions  to  allow  the  French 
colony,  settled  in  Craven  county,  the  same  privileges  and  Uberties  with  th« 
English  colonists.  Several  of  the  refugees  being  possessed  of  considembla 
property  in  France,  had  sold  it,  and  brought  the  money  with  them  lo 
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England.  Haying  purchased  large  tracts  of  land  with  this  moncji  thej 
sat  down  in  more  advantageous  circumstances  than  the  poorer  part  ot 
EngUsh  emigrants.  Some  of  them,  who  had  gone  to  the  northern  pro- 
rincesy  hearing  of  the  kind  treatment  and  great  encouragement  their 
brethren  had  received  in  Carolina,  joined  their  countrymen  there.  Having 
clerg3rmen  of  their  own  persuasion,  for  whom  they  entertained  the  highest 
respect  and  veneration,  they  were  disposed  to  encourage  them  as  much  as 
their  narrow  circumstances  would  admit.  Qovemor  Ludwell  received  the 
.  foreigners  with  great  civility,  and  was  not  a  little  solicitous  to  provide  them 
with  8ettle9ients  equal  to, their  expectations.  While  these  refugees  were 
entering  on  the  hard  task  of  clearing  and  cultivating  spots  of  land,  encou- 
raging and  relieving  each  other  as  much  as  was  in  their  power,  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  began  to  revive  the  odious  distinctions  and  rooted  antipathies 
o[  the  two  nations,  and  to  consider  them  as  aliens  and  foreigners,  entitled 
by  law  to  none  of  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  natural-oom  subjects. 
The  governor  had  instructions  to  allow  them  six  representatives  in  Assem- 
bly ;  which  privilege  the  Englishmen  considered  as  contrary  to  the  Eng- 
Ush laws,  and  beyond  the  power  of  the  proprietors  to  grant ;  and,  instead 
of  considering  these  persecuted  strangers  as  fellow-labourers,  they  began 
to  execute  the  laws  of  England  respecting  aliens  in  their  utmost  rigour 
against  them.  Their  turbulent  spirits  thought  it  a  degradation  to  receive 
laws  in  common  with  Frenchmen,  who  they  said  were  the  favourers  of  a 
system  of  slavery  and  absolute  government,  in  this  unfsivourable  light 
they  were  held  forth  to  the  people,  to  their  great  prejudice,  and  the  occa* 
iioning  no  small  jealousies  and  apprehensions  in  the  colony. 

The  refugees,  alarmed  at  these  proceedings,  and  discouraged  at  the  pros- 
pect of  being  deprived  of  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  British  subjectSy 
began  to  suspect  that  the  oppression  of  England  vtrould  fall  heavier  upon 
them  than  that  of  France,  from  which  they  had  fled.  Dejected  at  the 
thoughts  of  labouring  they  knew  not  for  whom,  if  their  children  could  not 
reap  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  or  if  their  estates  should  escheat  to  the 
proprietors  at  their  decease,  they  could  consider  themselves  only  as 
deceived  and  imposed  upon  by  false  promises  and  prospects ;  and  after 
holding  several  consultations  among  themselves  al>out  their  deplorable  cir- 
cumstances, they  agreed  to  state  their  case  before  the  proprietors,  and  beg 
their  advice.  In  answer  to  which,  the  proprietors  instructed  Governor 
Ludwell  to  inform  them,  ^that  they  would  inquire  what  does  in  law  qua- 
lify an  alien  l>om  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  English 
subjects,  and  in  due  time  let  them  know ;  that,  for  their  part,  they  would 
take  no  advantages  of  the  present  grievous  circumstances  of  the  re- 
fugees; that  their  lands  sliould  descend  to  such  persons  as  th^y  thought 
proper  to  bequeath  them ;  that  the  children  of  such  as  had  been  married 
in  the  same  way  were  not  deemed  bastards  in  Englstod,  nor  could  they  be 
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considered  as  such  in  Carolina,  where  such  unlimited  toleration  was  allowed 
to  all  men  by  their  charter."  Though  this  served  in  some  measure  to 
compose  the  minds  of  the  refugees,  yet  while  the  people  harboured  preju- 
dices against  them,  the  relief  was  only  partial ;  and  at  the  next  election 
of  members  to  serve  in  the  Assembly,  Craven  county,  in  which  they  lived, 
was  not  aUowed  a  single  representative. 

From  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony,  the  common  method  of  obtain 
ing  lands  in  it  was  by  purchase,  either  from  the  proprietors  themselves,  or 
firom  officers  commissioned  by  them,  who  disposed  of  them  agreeably  to 
their  directions.  Twenty  pounds  sterling  for  one  thousand  acres  of  land, 
and  more  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity,  was  commonly  demanded, 
although  the  proprietors  might  accept  of  any  acknowledgment  they 
thought  proper.  The  emigrants  having  obtained  warrants,  had  liberty  to 
go  in  search  of  vacant  ground,  and  to  fix  upon  such  spots  as  they  judged 
most  valuable  and  convenient.  This  was  surveyed,  and  marked  out  to 
them  according  to  the  extent  of  their  purchase,  and  plats  and  grants 
were  signed,  registered  and  delivered  to  them,  reserving  one  shilling  quit- 
rent  for  every  hundred  acres,  to  be  paid  armually  to  the  proprietors. 
Such  persons  as  could  not  advance  the  sum  demanded  by  way  of  purchase 
pbtained  lands  on  condition  of  paying  one  peimy  annual  rent  for  every 
acre  to  the  landlords.  The  former,  however,  was  the  common  method  et 
obtaining  landed  estates  in  Carolina,  and  the  tenure  was  a  freehold.  The 
refugees  having  purchased  their  estates,  and  meeting  with  such  hardi 
treatment  from  the  colonists,  were  greatly  discouraged,  and  became  appre- 
hensive, notwithstanding  the  promises  of  the  proprietors,  that  they  had 
only  escaped  one  abyss  of  misery  to  plunge  themselves  deeper  into 
another. 

About  this  time  forty  men  arrived  in  a  privateer,  called  the  Royal 
Jamaica,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  course  of  piracy,  and  brought  into 
the  country  a  great  quantity  of  Spanish  gold  and  silver.  These  men  were 
aUowed  to  enter  into  recognisances  fbr  their  good  behaviour  for  one'  year, 
with  securities,  till  the  governor  should  hear  whether  the  proprietors  would 
grant  them  a  general  indemnity. 

At  another  time  a  vessel  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast,  the  crew  of 
which  openly  and  boldly  confessed  they  had  been  on  the  Red  Sea  plun- 
dering the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul :  an  assertion  which  proved  as 
unfortunate  to  themselves  as  it  was  apparently  incorrect ;  for  it  is  difiicuh 
to  say  when  the  Mogul  Empire  was  extended  to  the  Red  Sea :  it  probably 
means  the  ships  of  that  monarch.  The  proprietors  were  disposed  to  con- 
sider piracy  in  an  inimical  manner,  and,  therefore,  instructed  Governor 
Ludwell  to  change  the  form  of  electing  juries,  and  required  that  all  pirates 
should  be  tried  and  punished  by  the  laws  of  England,  made  for  the  rap- 
presraon  of  piracy.    Before  such  instructions  reached  Carolina,  the  pirates, 
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by  their  money  Koi 
freedom  of  intex^ 
course  with  the  peOi> 
ple»  had  so  iagn^ 
tiated  themtelTW 
into  the  public  &- 
YOur,  that  it  was  be- 
come no  easy  mat^ 
ter  to  bring  them  to 
trial,  and  dangerous 
to  punish  them  as 
theydeserred.  The 
courts  of  law  be- 
came scenes  of  al- 
^tercation,  discoidt 
and  confusion.  Bold  and  seditious  speeches  were  made  from  the  bar, » 
contempt  of  the  proprietors  and  their  government.  Since  no  pardons 
could  be  obtained  but  such  as  they  had  authorized  the  governor  to  gxaii^ 
the  Assembly  took  the  matter  under  deUberation,  and  fell  into  hot  debates 
among  themselves  about  a  bill  of  indemnity.  When  they  found  the 
governor  disposed  to  refuse  his  assent  to  such  a  bill,  they  made  a  law  enr 
powering  magistrates  and  judges  to  put  in  force  the  habeas  corpus  ad 
made  in  England.  Hence  it  happened,  that  several  of  those  pirates 
escaped,  purchased  lands  from  the  colonists,  and  took  up  their  residence 
in  the  country.  While  money  flowed  into  the  colony  in  this  channel,  the 
authority  of  government  was  a  barrier  too  feeble  to  stem  the  tide,  and  pxo- 
vent  such  illegal  practices.  At  length  the  proprietors,  to  gratify  the 
people,  granted  an  indemnity  to  all  the  pirates,  excepting  those  who  had 
been  said  to  have  plundered  the  Great  Mogul,  most  of  whom  found  means 
of  making  their  escape  out  of  the  country. 

In  this  community  there  subsisted  a  constant  struggle  between  the  pei^de 
and  the  officers  of  the  proprietors :  the  ^former  claiming  great  exemptions 
and  indulgences,  on  account  of  their  indigent  and  dangerous  circumstances ; 
the  latter  being  anxious  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  trust,  and  to  com 
ply  with  the  instructions  of  their  superiors.  When  quit-rents  were  de- 
manded, some  refused  payment,  and  others  had  nothing  to  offer.  Whem 
actions  were  brought  against  all  those  who  were  in  arrears,  the  poor  phnl- 
ers  murmured  a^d  coijiplained  among  themselves,  and  were  discontettted 
at  the  terms  of  holding  their  lands,  though,  comparatively  speaking,  easy 
and  advantageous.  It  was  impossible  for  any  governor  to  please  both  par- 
ties. The  fees  also  of  their  courts  and  sherifis  were  such,  that,  in  ail 
actions  of  small  value,  they  exceeded  the  debt  to  be  recovered  by  them» 
To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  Assembly  made  a  law  for  empoweii^ 
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jnfllices  of  the'  peace  to  hear*  and  finally  to  determine,  all  causes  of  forty 
shillings  sterling  yalae  and  under.  This  was  equally  agreeable  to  the 
people,  as  it  was  otheiwise  to  the  officers  of  justice.  At  length,  to  gratify 
the  planters,  the  gorenior  proposed  to  the  Assembly,  to  consider  of  a  new 
form  of  a  deed  for  holding  lands,  by  which  he  encroached  on  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  proprietors,  who  had  reserved  to  themselves  the  sole  power  of 
jadgmg  in  such  a  case,  iscuired  their  displeasure,  and  was  soon  afler  re- 
moved from  the  government. 

To  &nd  another  n;ian  equally  well  qualified  for  the  trust,  was  a  matter  at 
this  time  of  no  small  difikulty  to  the  proprietors.  Thomas  Smith,  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  property,  was  much  esteemed  by  the  people  for  his 
good  sense  and  sobriety;  and  such  a  person  they  deen^d  would  be  the 
most  proper  to  succeed  Ludwell,  as  he  would  naturally  be  both  zealous  and 
active  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  settlement.  Accordingly,  a  pa- 
tent was  sent  out  to  him,  creating  him  a  landgrave,  and,  together  with  it, 
a  commission,  investing  him  with  the  government  of  the  colony.  Mr. 
Ludwell  returned  to  Virginia,  happily  relieved  from  a  troublesome  office^ 
and  Landgrave  Smith,  under  all  possible  advantages,  entered  on  it.  He 
was  previously  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  colony,  and  with  it  the 
tempers  and  complexions  of  the  leading  men  in  it.  He  knew  that  the 
intef^t  of  the  proprietors  and  the  prosperity  of  the  settlement  were  inso- 
paiftbly  connected  ;  and  he  was  disposed  to  allow  the  people,  struggling 
under  many  hardships,  every  indulgence  consistent  with  the  duties  of  his 
trust.  No^tranger  could  have  been  appointed  to  the  government  that 
could  boast  of  being  in  circumstances  equally  favourable  and  advan- 
tag6ous« 

About  this  time  a  fortunate  accident  happened,  which  occasioned  the 
introduction  of  rice  into  Carolina,  a  commodity  which  Was  afterwards  found 
very  suitable  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  country.  A  brigantme,  from 
the  island  of  Madagascar,  touching  at  that  place  in  her  way  to  Britaini 
came  to  anchor  off  Sullivan's  island.  There  Landgrave  Smith,  upon  an 
invitation  from  the  captain,  paid  him  a  visit,  and  received  from  him  a  pre- 
s^it  of  a  bag  of  seed-rice,  which  he  said  he  had  seen  growing  in  eastern 
countries,  where  it  was  deemed  excellent  food,  and  produced  an  incredible 
increase.  The  governor  divided  his  bag  of  rice  between  Stephen  BuII» 
Joseplh  Woodward,  and  some  other  friends,  who  agreed  to  make  the  expe- 
riment^ and  planted  their  small  parcels  in  different  soib.  Upon  trial  they 
found  it  answer  their  highest  expectations.  Some  years  afterwards,  Mr. 
Du  Bois,  treasurer  to  the  East  India  Company,  sent  a  bag  of  seed-rice  to 
Carolina,  which,  it  is  supposed,  gave  rise  to  the  distinction  of  red  and 
wUte  rice,  which  are  both  cultivated  in  that  country.  Several  years,  how- 
eFsr,  dapsed,  before  the  plantera  found  out  the  art  of  beating  and  cleaning 
ft  Id  ptt^tion,  or  discovered  that  the  lowest  and  richest  lands  were  best 
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adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  grain ;  yet,  from  this  period,  the  colonists  p^w 
severed  in  planting  it,  and  every  year  gave  them  ^eater  encouragement. 
From  this  small  heginning  did  die  staple  commodity  of  CaroHna  take  its 
rise,  which  soon  hecame  the  chief  support  of  the  colony,  and  its  greet 
source  of  opulence.  Besides  provisions  for  man  and  beast,  as  rice  em- 
ploys a  number  of  hands  in  trade,  it  became  also  a  source  of  naval  strength 
to  the  nation,  and  of  course  more  beneficial  to  it,  than  even  mines  of  silver 
and  gold. 

With  the  introduction  of  rice  planting  into  this  country,  and  the  fixing 
upon  it  as  its  s^ple  commodity,  the  necessity  of  employing  African  slaves 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivation  was  coupled ;  a  circumstance  which  could 
only  he  justifiec^ f  their  labour  had  been  voluntary,  and  they  had  been  iiH 
duced  to  settle  in  a  climate  not  unsuitable  tp  their  constitution. 

During  the  government  of  Cromwell  in  England,  considerations  of  mer- 
cantile profit  became  connected  with  those  of  government.  ■  AAer  the 
conquest  of  Jan^aica,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  nation  should  make  a  coo[i- 
mercial  profit  of  every  colony  that  had  been,  or  should  be,  planted  in  the 
western  world.  At  the  Restoration,  the  same,  turn  in  pohtics  was  also 
adopted,  and  the  parliament  which  brought  about  that  great  event  made  e 
law,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  no  sugar,  cotton,  wool,  indigo,  ginger» 
fustic,  or  other  dyeing  wood,  of  the  growth  of  any  English  plantatioif  in 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  be  transported  to  any  other  place  than  to 
some  English,  plantation,  or  to  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  ship  and  goods ;  that,  for  every  vessel 
mailing  from  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Berwick*upon-Tweed,  bond 
"^hall  be  given,  with  security  of  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, money  of  Great  Britain,  that  if  she  load  any  of  the  said  commodities 
aVsuch  plantations,  she  shall  bring  them  to  some  port  of  these  English 
dominions.  And  for  every  vessel  coming  to  the  said  plantaticms,  the 
governor  shall,  before  she  be  permitted  to  load,  take  such  bond  as  aforesaid, 
that  she  shall  carry  such  commodities  to  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed. This  laid  the  foundation  of  what  was  afterwards 
caUed  '*  enumerated  commodities  ;*'  and  to  these  already  mentioned,  rkot 
hemp,  copper-ore,  beaver-skins,  and  naval  stores,  were  aAerwards  added, 
and,  with  some  exceptions,  subjected  to  the  same  restraint. 

This  navigation  law,  though  it  cramped  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  yet 
has  been  attended  with  many  beneficial  consequences  to  Britain:  and 
while  it  maintained  the  supreme  power  of  legislation  throughout  the  em» 
pire,  and  wisely  regulated  the  trade  and  commerce  of  its  foreign  settle- 
ments, it  might  reap  many  and  substai^tial  advantages  from  them.  It 
might  render*  them  a  market  for  its  own  manufactures,  and  St  the  saase 
time  supply  itself  with  such  commodities  as  its  northern  climate  obliged  - 
to  purchase  from  other*  nations.    By  such  means  it  might  enlarge 
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k  and  trade,  at  the  mDe  time  it  increased  its  naval  strength.  Colonies 
planted  in  the  same  latitude  with  the  parent  state,  raising  the  same  pro- 
ductions, and  enjoying  the  same  privileges,  must  in  time  be  both  detrimen* 
tsd  and  dangerous ;  for  while  they  drain  it  of  inhabitants,  they  are  growing 
sticiig  upon  its  ruins.  They  meet  at  the  same  market  with  the  same  com- 
modities, a  competition  arises  between  them,  and  occasions  jealousies,  quar- 
vela,  and  animosities. 

From  Carolina,  indeed,  Britain  had  less  to  fear  than  from  the  more 
Boithem  colonies,  as  the  latitude  was  more  remote,  and  the  soil  better 
aoited  to  different  productions^  Here  the  people  naturally  engaged  in 
panuits  different  from  those  of  the  mother-country,  and  a  mutual  exchange 
of  commodities  and  good  offices  would  of  consequence  the  more  necessarily 
take  place.  They  might  barter  their  skins,  furs,  and  naval  stores,  for 
clothes,  arms,  ammunition,  and  utensils  necessary  for  cultivation,  imported 
from  England.  They  might  send  their  provisions,  lumber,  and  Indian 
captives  to  the  West  Indies,  and  receive  the  luxuries  of  these  islands,  and 
the  refuse  of  their  cargoes  of  slaves,  in  return,  without  any  prejudice  to 
Britain :  for  as  the  two  clin^tes  differed  greatly,  they  were  of  consequence 
.adapted  to  different  articles  of  produce.  To  such  staples  the  first  views 
oS  the  planters  ought  to  have  been  chiefly  directed,  and,  for  their  encou- 
mgement  in  raising  them,  premiums  from  the  proprietors  might  have  been 
attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects. 

Before  this  time,  the  Carolineans  had  found  out  the  policy  of  setting  one 
tribe  of  Indians  against  another,  on  purpose  to  save  themselves.  By  tri- 
fling preseifts  they  purchased  the  friendship  of  some  tribes,  whom  thejf 
employed  to  car^  on  war  with  others,  which  not  only  diverted  their  atten-- 
tioo  from  them,  but  encoumged  them  to  bring  captives  to  Charleston, 
for  the  purpose  of  transportation  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  advantage  of 
trade. 

In  the  year  1693,  twenty  Cherokee  chiefe  waited  on  Qovemor  Smith, 
with  presents  and  proposals  of  friendship,  cmving  the  protection  of  govern- 
ment against  the  Esaw  and  Congaree  Indians,  who  had  destroyed  several 
of  their  towns,  and  taken  a  number  of  their  people  prisoners.  They  com- 
plained also  of  the  outrages  of  the  Savanna  Indians,  for  selling  their  coun- 
tr]rmen,  c6ntrary  to  former  regulations  esta][>lished  among  the  different 
tiibes ;  and  begged  the  governor  to  restore  their  relations,  and  protect  them 
against  such  insidious  enemies.  The  governor  declared  to  them,  that 
there  was  nothing  he  wished  for  morcf  than  friendship  and  peace  with  the 
Cherokee  warriors,  and  would  do  every  thing  in  his  power  for  their  de- 
fence :  that  the  prisoners  were  already  gone,  and  could  not  be  recalled ; 
boi  that  he  would  for  the  future  take  care  that  a  stop' should  be  put  to  the 
custom  oi  sending  them  out  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time  the  Chihaw 
king  complained  of  the  cruel  treatment  he  had  received  from  John  Palmer 
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who  had  harbarously  beat  and  cut  him  with  his  broad-eword*^  In 
to  which  charge  Pahner  was  contumacious,  and  protested,  in  defiance  4 
contempt  of  both  governor  and  council,  that  he  would  again  treat  him  ^m 
Jke  manner  upon  the  same  provocation ;  for  which  he  was  ordered  into 
custody,  until  he  asked  pardon  of  the  house,  and  foued  security  for  hit 
(iiture  peaceable  behaviour  to  the  Indians.  Such  instances  of  harsh  treni- 
ment  serve  to  account « for  many  outrages  of  Indian  nations,  who  weri 
neither  insensible  to  the  common  feelings  of  human  nature,  nor  ignonni 
of  the  grievous  frauds  and  impositicms  they  suffered  in  the  course  of  treffiCk 
By  some  planters,  indeed,  they  were  used  with  greater  humanity,  and  em- 
ployed as  servants  to  cultivate  their  lands,  or  hunt  for  fresh  provisicHis  t# 
their  families ;  and  as  the  woods  abounded  with  deer,  rabbits,  turkeys^ 
geese,  ducks,  snipes,  dbc.,  which  were  all  accounted  game,  an  expert  hun- 
ter was  of  great  service  iii  a  plantation,  and  could  furnish  a  family  with 
more  provisions  than  they  could  consume. 

With  respect  to  government,  Carolina  still  remained  in  a  confused  and 
turbulent  state.  Complaints  from  every  quarter  were  made  to  the  gpver- 
nor,  who  was  neither  able  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  nor  afibrd  th&m 
the'  relief  they  wanted.  The  French  refugees  were  uneasy  that  there 
was  no  provincial  law  to  secure  their  estates  to  the  heirs  of  their  body,  <ff 
the  next  in  kin,  and  were  afraid  that  their  lands  at  their  death  would 
escheat  to  the  proprietors,  and  their  children,  become  beggars,  notwith* 
standing  their  industry  and  application ;  and  concluded  that,  in  such  eases 
the  sooner  they  removed  from  the  colony,  the  better  it  would  be  for  them* 
selves  and  their  posterity.  The  English  colonists  not  only  kept  up  wi- 
ances  among  themselves,  but  also  perplexed  the  governor  with  their  com* 
plaints  of  hardships  and  grievances.  At  last.  Landgrave  Smith  wrote  lo 
the  proprietors,  and  frankly  told  them,  that  he  despaired  of  ever  uniting 
the  people  in  interest  and  affection ;  that  he  and  many  more,  weary  oi  the 
fluctuating  state  of  public  affairs,  had  resolved  to  leave  the  province;  and 
that  he  was  convinced  nothing  would  bring  the  settlers  to  a  state  of  tfan^ 
quillity  and  harmony,  but  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  proprietors,  with  full 
powers  to  redress  grievances  and  settle  differences. 

The  proprietors,  astonished  at  the  discontented  and  turbulent  spirit  of 
the  people,  yet  anxious  to  prevent  the  settlement  from  being  deserted  and 
ruined,  resolved  to  try  the  remedy  Smith  had  suggested ;  and,  accordingly^ 
selected  Lord  Ashley  to  visit  Carolina,  and  invested  him  with  full  poweie 
to  establish  such  regulations  as  he  judged  most  conducive  to  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  colony.  Lord  Ashley,  however,  having  either  little  incline* 
tion  to  the  voyage,  or  being  detained  in  England  by'  business  of  grealer 
consequence,  John  Archdale  agreed  to  embark  in  his  place.  Archdale  was 
a  man  of  considerable  knowledge  and  discreticm,  a  Quaker,  and  a  propiie« 
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lor ;  and  great  trust  was  reposed  in  him,  and  much  was  expected  from  his 
negotiations. 

In  the  mean  time.  Landgrave  Smith  haying  resigned  his  charge,  Daniel 
Hake  was  chosen  governor,  until  the  pleasure  of  the  proprietors  was  known. 
To  so  great  a  height  had  the  antipathy  of  the  English  settlers  to  the  French 
refugees  now  grown,  that  they  insisted  on  their  total  exclusion  from  a  voice 
in  the  legislature ;  and  for  this  purpose  an  address  was  prepared  and 
sgned  hy  a  great  numher  of  them,  and  presented  to  Gk)vemor  Blake,  pray* 
ing  diat  the  refugees  might  not  only  he  denied  the  privilege  of  sitting  its 
roemhers  of  the  legislative  body,  but  also  of  a  vote  at  their  election,  and 
that  the  Assembly  might  be  composed  only  of  English  memben,  chosen  by 
Englishmen.  Their  request,  however,  being  contrary  to  the  instructions  of 
the  proprietors,  Blake,  it  is  probably,  judged  beyond  his  power  to  grant, 
and  therefore  matters  relating  to  them  continued  in  the  same  unsettled 
state,  until  the  arrival  of  Governor  Archdale,  which  happened  about  the 
middle  of  the  year  16d5. 

The  arrival  of  this  pious  man  oc;»isioned  no  small  joy  among  all  the 
settlers,  who  crowded  about  him,  each  expecting  some  favour  or  indulgence. 
Amidst  the  general  joy,  private  animosities  and  civil  discord  seemed  for  a 
while  to  lie  buried  in  oblivion.  The  governor  soon  found,  that  three  inte- 
resting matters  demanded  his  particular  attention.  The  first  was,  to  restore 
harmony  and  peace  among  the  colonists  themselves  ;  the  second,  to  recon- 
dfe  them  to  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  proprietors ;  and  the  third, 
to  regulate  their  policy  and  traffic  with  the  Indian  tribes.  For  these  pur- 
poses he  summoned  his  council  for  advice,  and  the  commissions  to  the 
difierent  deputies  were  read.  The  members  appointed  were  Joseph  Bbke, 
Stephen  Bull,  James  Moore,  Paul  Grimball,  Thomas  Carey,  John  Beres- 
ford,  and  William  Hawett.  All  former  judges  of  the  courts,  officers  of  the 
militia,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  were  continued  in  their  respective  offices. 
But  such  was  the  national  antipathy  of  the  English  settlers  to  the  poor 
Frefich  refugees,  that  Archdale  found  their  total  exclusion  from  all  concern 
in  legislation  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  peaceable  convocation  of  the 
delegates,  and  therefore  issued  writs  directing  them  only  to  Berkeley  and 
Colletcm  counties.  Ten  members  for  the  one,  and  ten  for  the  other,  all 
Englishmen,  were  accordingly  chosen  by  the  freemen  of  the  same  nation. 
At  their  meeting,  the  governor  made  a  seasonable  speech  to  both  houses, 
acquainting  them  with  the  design  of  his  appointment,  his  regard  for  the 
colony,  and  great  desire  of  contributing  towards  its  peace  and  prosperity. 
They,  in  return,  presented  affectionate  addresses  to  him,  and  entered  on 
public  business,  with  great  temper  and  unanimity.  Many  matters .  of  gene- 
ral concern,  by  the  governor's  sensible  discretion,  were  settled  to  the  satis- 
fitetidn  of  all,  excepting  the  French  refugees.  The  price  of  lands  and  the 
fomi  of  conveyances  were  fixed  by  law.    Three  years'  rent  was  remitted 
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to  those  who  held  land  by  grant,  and  fonr  years  to  such  as  held  them  by 
survey,  without  grant.  Such  lands  as  had  escheated  to  the  propneton^ 
were  ordered  to  be  let  out  or  sold  for  their  lordships'  benefit.  It  was  agreed 
to  take  the  arrears  of  quit-rents  either  in  money  or  commodities,  as  should  he 
most  easy  and  convenient  for  the  planters.  Magistrates  were  appointed,  for 
hearing  all  causes  between  the  settlers  and  Indians,  and  finally  determin- 
ing all  differences  between  them.  Public  roads  were  ordered  to  be  made, 
and  water  passages  cut,  for  the  more  easy  conve3rance  of  produce  to  the 
market.  Some  former  laws  were  altered,  and  such  new  statutes  made  m 
were  judged  requisite  for  the  good  government  and  peace  (^  the  colony. 
In  short,  public  affairs  began  to  put  on  an  agreeable  aspect,  and  to  promise 
fair  towards  the  future  progress  and  welfare  of  the  settlement.  Bat  as 
for  the  French  refugees,  all  the  governor  could  do  for  them  was,  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  English  freeholders  to  consider  them  in  the  most  friendly  and 
compassionate  point  of  light,  and  to  treat  them  with  lenity  and  moderation. 
No  man  could  entertain  more  benevolent  sentiments,  with  respect  to  the 
Ignorant  savages,  than  Gk)vemor  Archdale ;  his  compassion  for  them  was 
probably  one  of  the  weighty  motives  which  induced  him  to  undertake  the 
vo3rage  to  this  country.  To  protect  them  against  insults,  and  establish  a 
&ir  trade  and  friendly  intercourse  with  them,  were  regulations  which  both 
humanity  required,  and  sound  policy  dictated.  But  such  was  the  rapacious 
spirit  of  individuals,  that  it  could  be  curbed  by  no  authority.  Many  advan- 
tages were  taken  of  the  ignorance  of  Indians  in  the  way  of  traffic.  The 
seizing  and  selling  them  for  slaves  to  the  West  Indian  planters,  the  colonists 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  entirely  to  resign,  without  much  reluctance.  At 
this  time  a  war  raged  between  two  Indian  nations,  the  one  living  in  the 
British,  the  other  in  the  Spanish  territories.  The  .Yamassees,  a  powerfol 
tribe  in  Carolina,  having  made  an  incursion  into  Florida,  took  a  number  of 
Indians  prisoners,  whom  they  brought  to  Charleston  for  sale  to  the  pro- 
vincial traders  to  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes.  Governor  Archdale  no  sooner 
heard  of  their  arrival,  than  he  ordered  the  Spanish  Indians  to  be  brought 
to  him,  and  finding  that  they  had  been  instructed  in  the  rites  and  prind]^ 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  he  represented  it  as  an  atrocious  crime  to  sell  Clnii- 
tians  of  any  denomination.  To  maintain  a  good  understanding  betweai 
the  two  provinces,  he  sent  the  prisoners  to  Augustine,  and  along  with  them 
the  Yamassee  warriors,  to  treat  of  peace  with  the  Indians  of  Florida.  The 
Spanish  governor  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Archdale,  thanking  him  for  his 
humanity,  and  expressing  a  desire  to  live  on  tenns  of  friendship  and  peace 
with  the  Carolineans.  In  consequence  of  which.  Governor  Archdale  issued 
orders  to  all  Indians  in  the  British  interest,  to  forbear  mole^ng  those  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Spain.  The  two  kings  being  at  that  time  confederates, 
the  like  orders  were  issued  at  St.  Augustine,  and  in  a  short  time  they  were 
attended  with  beneficial  effects,    ^uch  wise  steps  served  not  only  to  prevent 
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daughter  tnd  miseiy  among  these  savages  themselves,  but  an  English 
▼esfiel  being  accidently  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  the  Indians 
did  the  crew  no  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  conducted  them  safe  to  Augus- 
tine, where  the  commandant  furnished  them  with  provisions,  and  sent  them 
to  the  English  settlements. 

Governor  Archdale  did  not  confine  his  views  to  the  establishment  of  a 
good  correspondence  with  Indian  nations  on  the  south  of  this  settlement, 
but  extended  them  also  to  those  on  the  north  side  of  it.  Stephen  Bull, 
a  member  of  the  council  and  an  Indian  trader,  at  his  request,  entered  into 
a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  Indians  living  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 
This  proved  also  favourable  for  some  adventurers  from  New  England,  who 
were  soon  aAer  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  shipwrecked  on  that  coast. 
Tliese  emigrants  got  all  safe  to  land,  but  finding  themselves  surrounded  by 
barbarians,  expected  nothing  but  instant  death.  However,  to  defend  them- 
selves in  the  best  manner  they  could,  they  encamped  in  a  bod/  on  the 
shore,  and  drew  up  an  intrenchment  around  them ;  where  they  remained 
until  their  small  stock  of  provisions  was  almost  exhausted.  The  Indians 
by  making  signs  of  friendship,  frequently  invited  them  to  quit  their  camp  ; 
but  they  were  afraid  to  trust  them,  until  hunger  urged  them  to  run  the 
hazard  at  all  events.  After  they  came  out,  the  Indians  received  them  with 
great  civility,  and  not  only  furnished  them  with  provisions,  but  also  per- 
mitted some  of  them  peaceably  to  travel  overland  to  Charleston,  to  acquaint 
the  governor  with  their  misfortune.  Upon  which  a  vessel  was  sent  to 
North  Carolina,  which  brought  them  to  Cooper  river,  on  the  north  side  of 
which  lands  yvere  allotted  them  for  their  accommodation ;  and  they  formed 
that  settlement  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Christ's  church  parish. 

About  the  same  time,  two 
Indians  of  difierent  tribes 
being  intoxicated  with  li- 
quor, a  vice  which  they 
learned  from  the  English 
settlers,  fell  out  at  Charles- 
ton, and  one  murdered  the 
I  other.  Among  these  bar- 
barians, not  to  avenge  the 
death  of  a  friend  is  con- 
sidered as  pusillanimous, 
and  whenever  death  ensues,  drunkenness,  accident,  or  even  self-defence, 
are  in  their  eyes  no  extenuation  of  the  crime.  The  relations  of  the  de- 
ceased, hearing  of  his  death,  immediately  came  to  Charleston,  and  demanded 
aUis&ction.  Governor  Archdale,  who  had  confined  the  murderer,  being 
desirous  to  save  his  life,  ofiered  them  a  compensation ;  but  they  refused  it, 
and  insisted  on  blood  for  blood,  and  death  for  death,  according  to  the  kw^ 
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of  retaliation.  To  prevent  the  quarrel  spreading  wider  among  them,  he 
was  obKged  to  deliver  the  prisoner  up  to  punishment  and  death.  WhiW 
they  were  conducting  him  to  the  place  of  execution,  his  kingr,  coming  up 
to  him,  enjoined  him,  since  he  must  die,  to  stand  and  die  like  a  man ;  add* 
mg,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  often  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  ramt 
and  now  he  must  lose  his  life  for  neglecting  his  counsel.  When  he  had 
advanced  to  the  stake  to  which  he  was  to  be  fastened,  he  desired  that 
they  would  not  bind  him,  promising  not  to  stir  a  foot  from  the  spot ;  luid 
accordingly  he  did  not,  b;it  with  astonishing  resolution  braved  the  terroiB 
of  death. 

It  may  now  be  thought  a  matter  of  surprise  by  some  men,  especially  bj 
such  as  know  the  advantages  of  agriculture,  that  the  proprietors  of  Caroli- 
na, who  were  men  of  knowledge,  and  zealous  for  the  interest  and  improve 
ment  of  the  colony,  paid  so  little  regard  to  the  only  thing  upon  which  the 
subsistente  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  success  of  the  settlement  depended. 
Instead  of  framing  codes  of  laws,  and  modelling  the  government  of  the 
country  on  principles  of  speculation,  4n  which  men  are  always  in  daager 
Z(  error,  especially  when  living  in  a  different  climate,  far  remote  from  the 
country  they  mean  to  govern ;  had  they  established  a  plantation  in  it  ftr 
the  particular  purpose  of  making  experiments,  to  find  out  what  productions 
were  most  suitable  to  the  soil  and  climate  ;  this  would  have  been  of  more 
real  use  than  all  the  visionary  laws  they  ever  framed.  The  first  planters 
were  men  of  little  knowledge  or  substance,  many  of  them  utter  strangen 
to  the  arts  of  agriculture ;  and  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  husbandry 
in  Europe  followed  the  same  rules,  and  planted  the  same  grain  in  Carolina, 
as  they  had  formerly  done  in  England ;  which  were  by  no  means  adapted 
to  the  climate.  They  proceeded  in  their  old  method,  exhausted  their 
strength  in  fruitless  efibrts,  without  presuming  to  imagine  that  difierent 
articles  of  produce,  and  a  deviation  from  the  European  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion, cotdd  be  beneficial.  Hence  the  planters,  though  th^y  had  lands  on  the 
easiest  terms,  remained  poor ;  and  the  fault  was  occasioned  more  by  their 
ignorance  and  inexperience  than  by  the  climate  or  soil. 

€k)vcmor  Archdale,  haying  finished  his  negotiations  in  Carolina,  made 
preparations  for  returning  to  England.  During  his  time,  though  the 
government  had  acquired  considerable  respect  and  stability,  yet  the  difler- 
ences  among  the  people  still  remained.  Former  animosities  were  rather 
smothered  for  awhile  than  extinguished,  and  were  ready  on  the  first 
occasion  to  break  out  again  with  greater  violence.  Before  he  embarked, 
the  council  presented  to  him  an  address,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  proprietors, 
expressing  the  deep  sense  they  had  of  their  lordships'  paternal  eate  for 
their  colony,  in  the  appointment  of  a  man  of  such  abilities  and  integrity  to 
the^vemment,  who  had  been  so  happily  instrumenml  in  estaUishing  its 
peace  and  security.    They  toU  them,  they  hid  now  no  contendfaig&etiOBB 
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im  govenunentv  or  dmhmg  iBtaiesta  among  the  people,  exceptiiig  whtx 
nqpeoled  Uie  French  refugees ;  that,  by  the  govemoi^s  prudent  conduct, 
ibey  Jioped  all  misunderstandings  between  their  lordships  and  the  coknists 
wece  now  happily  remoTed ;  that  they  would  for  the  future  cheerfully  con- 
0«r  with  them  in  every  measure  for  the  speedy  population  and  improre- 
ment  of  the  country ;  that  diey  were  now  levying  money  for  building  forti- 
icatioas,  to  defend  the  province  against  foreign  attacks,  and  that  they 
would  strive  to  maintain  harmony  jmd  peace  among  themselves.  Qovemor 
Afchdale.  received  this  address  with  peculiar  satis&ction,  and  promised  to 
present  it  to  the  proprietors  on  his  arrival  in  England.  Being  empowered 
ID  nominate  a  lieutenant-governor,  he  made  choice  of  Joseph  Blake  for  his 
successor,  and  embarked  for  England  about  the  close  of  the  year  1096. 

Alter  Mr.  Archdale's  arrival  in  England,  he  laid  this  address,  together 
with  a  state  of  the  country,  and  the  regulations  he  had  established  in  it. 
before  the  proprietors,  and  showed  them  the  necessity  of  abolishing  many 
articles  in  the  constitutions,  and  framing  a  new  plan  of  government.  Ac- 
oordin^y,  they  began  to  compile  new  constitutions ;  and  from  his  informa- 
tion and  intelligence  forty-oDe  diflerent  articles  were  drawn  up  and  sent 
QOt  by  Robert  Daniel,  for  the  better  government  of  the  colony.  But  when 
the  governor  laid  these  new  laws  before  tl^e  Assembly  for  their  assent 
sad  approbation,  recommending  the  careful  perusal  and  consideration 
of  them,  they  treated  them  as  they  had  done  the  former  constitutions,  and, 
instead  of  taking  them  under  deUberatioo,  modestly  laid  them  aside. 

A  treaty  of  peace  having  been  concluded  between  England  and  France, 
a  project  was  formed  by  Louis  XIY.  for  establishing  a  French  colony  at 
the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Mississippi.  To  that  immense  territory  lymg 
to  the  eastward  of  that  river,  and  extending  along  the  back  of  the  A]^pa- 
lachian  mountains,  from  the  Mexican  seas  to  Canada,  he  laid  claim,  which 
in  honour  of  him  was  afterwards  called  Louisiana.  Some  discerning  men 
ia  England  early  warned  the  nation  of  danger  to  the  British  settlements 
from  a  French  colony  established  in  this  quarter ;  yet  many  years  elapsed 
before  they  b^gan  to  feel  the  inconvenience  arising  from  iu  It  was  fore- 
aeen,  that,  besides  the  Spaniards,  another  competitor  for  power  and  domi- 
mm  would  spring  up,  in  a  situation  where  they  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
angroning  the  trade  and  afiections  of  Indian  tribes,  and  harassing  the 
weakest  frontiers  of  the  British  colonies :  and  doubtless,  from  the  influence 
mi  address  of  the  Frenchmen  among  the  Indians,  the  English  settlers  had 
more  to  fear  than  fhmi  the  religious  zeal  and  bigotry  of  the  indolent  Span- 
ish settlers. 

'  John,  eari  of  Bath,  having  succeeded  Lord  Craven  as  palatine,  severs., 
parsons  of  character  and  influence  in  Carolina  were  by  him  created  land- 
graves ;  among  whom,  wara  Edmund  Ballanger,  John  Baylcy,  and  Bobert 
Daniel ;  and  Edmund  Bohup  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  colomy 
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About  the  same  time  Nicholas  Trott,  a  learned  and  ambitions  man*  I^  tha 
Bahama  islands,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Carolina.  Nnmbers  froia 
different  quarters  continued  to  resort  to  this  country,  and,  notwithstanding 
its  warm  and  unhealthy  climate,  the  flattering  prospects  of  landed  estates 
induced  men  to  run  every  risk ;  and  the  proprietors  neglected  no  meant 
which  they  judged  conducive  towards  its  speedy  population. 

With  respect  to  the  French  refugees,  the  national  antipathies  among  the 
colonists  now  began  to  abate,  who,  from  their  quiet  and  inoffensive  be- 
haviour, began  to  entertain  more  favourable  sentiments  of  them.  AlcMig 
with  their  neighbours  they  had  defied  the  dangers  of  the  desert,  and  given 
ample  proofs  of  their  fidelity  to  the  proprietors,  their  love  to  the  pec^le,  and 
their  zeal  for  the  success  of  the  colony.  They  had  cleared  little  spots  of 
land  for  raising  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  some  measure  surmounted 
the  difficulties  of  the  first  state  of  colonization.  Yet  none  of  them  could 
boast  of  great  success,  excepting  one  man  who  had  taught  the  Indians 
dancing  and  music,  for  which  arts  they  discovered  an  amazing  fondness, 
and  hberally  rewarded  him  for  his  instructions.  At  this  favourable  junc- 
ture the  refugees,  by  the  advice  of  the  governor  and  other  friaids,  peti- 
tioned the  legislature  to  be  incorporated  with  the  freemen  of  the  colony, 
and  allowed  the  same  privileges  and  liberties  with  those  bom  of  English 
parents.  Accordingly  an  act  passed  for  making  all  aliens  free,  for  enabling 
them  to  hold  lands,  and  to  claim  the  same  as  heirs  to  their  ancestors,  who 
should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  William.  With  this  condition 
the  refugees  joyfully  complied,  and  the  proprietors,  without  scruple,  ratified 
the  law ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  French  and  English  settlers  united 
in  interest  and  afilection,  and  have  ever  since  lived  together  in  harmony  and 
peace. 

Though  every  person  enjoyed  liberty  of  iponscience  with  respect  to  reh- 
gion,  yet  as  the  proprietors  were  Episcopalians,  the  tendency  of  their  go- 
vernment leaned  towards  that  mode  of  religious  worship.  Governor  Bhike, 
though  a  dissenter  himself,  possessed  the  most  liberal  sentiments  towards 
men  of  a  different  persuasion.  During  his  time  a  bill  was  brought  into  the 
assembly,  for  allowing  the  Episcopal  minister  of  Charleston,  and  his  suc- 
cessors for  ever,  a  salary  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling,  together 
with  a  house,  glebe,  and  two  servants.  Samuel  Marshal,  a  pious  and 
learned  man,  being  the  Episcopal  minister  at  that  time,  whose  prudence 
and  ability  had  gained  him  great  esteem  firom  Christians  of  all  denominft- 
tions,  the  bill  passed  with  less  opposition.  The  dissenters,  who  formed  a 
large  body  of  the  people,  conscious  of  the  amiable  character  and  great 
merit  of  the  man,  acquiesced  in  the  measure ;  and  as  no  motion  had  been 
made  respecting  any  established  church,  they  seemed  apprehensive  of  no 
ill  consequences  from  it.  However,  so<m  after  this,  when  the  dedgn  of 
,  the  proprietors  became  more  evident,  this  party,  jealous  above  all  things  of 
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their  religioiu  liberties,  took  the  alarm,  and  opposed  the  estaUishmeiit  of 
the  church  of  England  amongst  them,  with  such  violence,  as  occasioned  no 
small  ferment  for  many  years  in  the  coldny. 

About  this  time  the  coast  of  Carolina  was  infested  with  pirates,  who 
hoTered  about  the  mouth  of  Ashley  river,  and  obstructed  the  freedom  of 
trade.  In  the  last  year  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  planters  had  raised 
more  rice  than  they  could  find  vessels  to  export.  Forty-five  persqfts,  from 
difierent  nations.  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Portuguese,  and  Indians,  had 
manned  a  iship  at  the  Havanna,  and  entered  on  a  cruise  of  pintfty.  While 
they  were  on  the  coast  of  Carolina,  the  people  felt  severely  the  pernicious 
efi^ts  of  that  lawless  trade,  which  in  former  times  they  were  too  apt  to 
encourage.  Several  ships  belonging  to  Charleston  were  taken  by  them, 
who  sent  the  crews  ashore,  but  kept  the  vessels  as  their  prizes.  At  last, 
having  quarrelled  among  themselves  about  the  division  of  the  spoil,  the 
Englishmen,  proving  the  weaker  party,  were  turned  adrift  in  a  long-boat. 
Iliey  landed  at  Sewee  bay,  and  from  thence  travelled  over  land  to  Charles- 
ton, giving  out  that  they  had  been  shipwrecked,  and  fortunately  escaped 
to  shore  in  their  boat.  But,  to  their  disappointment  and  surprise,  no  less 
than  three  masters  of  ships  happened  to  be  at  Charleston  at  the  time,  who 
had  been  taken  by  them,  and  knew  them ;  upon  whose  testimony  the 
pirates  were  instantly  taken  up,  tried,  and  condemned,  and  seven  out  of 
nine  sufiered  death. 

During  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  a  dreadful  hurricane  happened  at 
Charleston,  which  did  great  damflge,  and  threatened  the  total  destruction 
of  the  town.  The  lands  on  whim  it  is  built  being  low  and  level,  and  not 
many  feet  above  high-water  map,  the  swelling  sea  rushed  in  with  amaz- 
ing impetuosity,  and  obliged  t^  inhabitants  to  fly  for  shelter  to  the  Second 
stories  <^  their  houses.  HavJly  few  lives  were  lost  in  the  town ;  but  a 
krge  vessel,  called  the  Risin^Sun,  belonging  to  Glasgow,  and  commanded 
by  James  Gibson,  which  ha^  come  from  Darien  with  part  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Scotch  settlers,  at  the  time  of  the  storm  rode  at  anchor  ofi*  the  bar. 
This  ship  the  hurricane  drove  from  her  anchor,  and  dashed  to  pieces 
against  the  sand-banks,  and  every  person  on  board  perished. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  disaster  which  distinguished  this  year  in  the  annals 
of  Carolina.  A  fire  broke  also  out  in  Charleston,  and  laid  the  most  of  it 
in  ashes.  The  small-pox  raged  through  the  town,  and  proved  fatal  to 
multitudes  of  the  younger  population. 

To  complete  their  distress,  another  infectious  distemper  broke  out,  and 
carried  ofl!^  a  ]g[reat  number  of  people,  among  whom  were  Chief  Justice 
Bohun,  Samuel  Marshal,  the  Episcopal  clergyman,  John  Ely,  the  receiver* 
general,  Edward  Rawlins,  the  provost-marshal,  and  almost  one-half  of 'the 
members  of  Assembly.  Never  had  the  colony  been  visited  With  such 
general  distress  and  mortality     Few  fiunilies  escaped  a  share  of  the  public 
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ORlamidcs.  Almost  all  were  kmenting  the  loefty  eitlier  of  their  hahitatioQi 
by  fire,  or  of  fneuds  or  i^lationa  by  the  infectious  maladies.  Discourage* 
ment  and  despair  oppressed  every  one.  Many  d*  the  snrrivors  covld  think 
ef  nothing  but  abandoning  a  coantry  in  which  there  was  so  little  prospect 
of  success,  ^health,  or  happiness.  They  had  heard  of  PennaylTania»  and 
how  pleasant  and  flourishing  a  province  it  was  described  to  be»  and  there- 
Care  were  determined  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  that  ofiered,  of  retir- 
ing to  it  with  the  remainder  of  their  families  and  efilects. 

Qovemor  Bkke,  deeply  sensible  of  the  public  distress,  tried  every  meana 
of  alleviating  the  misery  of  the  people,  and  encouraging  them  to  perser 
vemnce ;  but  the  members  of  Assembly  who  survived  became  so  negligent 
about  pnbUc  aflairs,  that  he  found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  dissolving 
the  house,  and  calling  another,  hoping  that  they  might  be  more  sealoos 
and  active  in  concerting  measures  for  the  public  relief.  Of  this  new  As 
semUy,  Nicholas  Trott,  whose  talents  had  raised  him  above  the  level  of  his 
iellow-representatives,  was  made  speaker,  and  who  warmly  esponsed  the 
cause  of  the  people,  in  opposition  to  the  interest  of  the  proprietors.  Tke 
governor  and  council  claimed  the  privilege  of  nominating  'pablic  officers, 
particularly  a  reoeiver^neral,  until  the ,  pleasure  of  the  prc^rietors  was 
known.  The  Assembly,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  it  belonged  te 
them.  This  occasioned  several  messages  between  the  two  houses,  and 
much  altercation.  However,  the  upper  house  appointed  their  officer.  The 
lower  house  resolved,  that  the  person  appointed  by  them  was  no  puUic 
receiver,  and  that  whoever  should  presume  to  pay  money  to  him  as  stidi, 
should  be  deemied  an  infringer  of  the  privileges  of  Ass^nUy,  and  an  enemy 
to  the  country.  Trott  flatly  denied  they  could  be  called  an  upper  house, 
though  they  thus  styled  themselves,  as  they  difiered  in  the  most  essentU 
circumstances  from  the  House  oi  Lords  in  England ;  and  this  led  the  A^ 
semUy  to  call  them  the  proprietors'  deputies,  and  to  treat  them  with  indigo 
nity  and  contempt,  by  limiting  them  to  a  day  to  pass  their  bills,  and  to  an 
hour  to  answer  their  messages.  At  this  time,  Trott  was  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit of  popularity,  and  by  his  uncommon  abilities  and  address  succeeded  in 
a  wonderful  manner.  Never  had  any  man,  in  so  short  a  time,  so  tho- 
roughly engrossed  the  public  &vour  and  esteem,  or  carried  matters  with  so 
high  a  hand,  in  ^position  to  the  pfbprietary  counsellors. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1700,  Qovemor  Blake  died,  and  a  dispute 
arose  in  the  upper  house  about  the  succession  to  the  government.  Joseidi 
Morton,  as  eldest  landgrave,  claimed  the  preference,,  until  the  pleasure  of 
the  palatine  was  known.  But  James  Moore,  a  needy,  forward,  and  ambi* 
tioas  roan,  stood  forth  in  competition,  and,  by  activity  and  art,  gained  a 
number  over  in  support  of  his  pretensions.  He  objected  to  Landgrave 
Morton,  because  he  had  accepted  a  commission  from  King  William,  to  be 
lodge  of  the  court  d*  vicenulmiralty,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  held  ods 
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6f  the  proprietors  to  the  same  office :  this  Moore  and  his  friends  declarod 
to  be  a  breach  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  that  he  might  with  equal 
propriety  hate  actepted  of  a  commission  from  King  William  to  be  goTernof^ 
while  he  held  that  office  of  the  proprietors.  LandgraTe  Morton  repliedi 
that  there  was  a  necessity  for  holding  a  commission  from  the  king  to  be 
Judge  of  the  court  of  vice-iulmiralty,  because  it  did  not  appear  from  th^ 
charter  that  the  proprietors  could  empower  their  judge  to  try  persons  for 
acts  committed  without  the  bounds  of  their  colony,  and  that  with  such  juris* 
diction  the  judge  of  the  admiralty  ought  for  many  reasons  always  to  be 
Vested.  However,  the  upper  house  deemed  the  objection  of  foice  sufficient 
to  set  Morton  aside^  and  James  Moore  was  chosen  successor  to  Governor 
Bkke.  From  which  period  the  colony  may  date  the  beginning  of  further 
Jealousies  and  troubles,  which  continued  for  several  years,  and  obstructed  its 

progress  in  improvement.  Various  intrigues 
crept  into  the  seat  of  government,  and  several 
encroachments  were  made  on  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  the  people,  b6th  civil  and  religious* 
'  INQ  William,  though  he  maintained  the  power 
of  the  estabtished  church,  yet  often  discovered 
a  secret  attachment  to  Presb3rterians,  and  on 
all  occasions  treated  them  with  lenity  and  mo^ 
deration.  Hence  many  of  the  more  zealous 
friends  to  the  church  of  England,  alarmed  at 
the  pi^pects  of  its  dangerous  situation,  became 
eagerly  bent,  not  only  in  support^of  its  consti- 
tution, but  even  of  its  minutest  forms,  usages, 
and  vestments.  Lord  Granville,  among  the 
rest,  after  he  was  called  up  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  had  there  distinguished  himself  as  an 
inflexible  bigot  for  the  high  church,  havings 
been  early  trught  to  entertain  the  most  supei^ 
eilious  contempt  for  dissenters  of  all  denominations.  Being  now  also  pala* 
tine  of  Carolina,  he  soon  discovered  that  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy, 
and  the  suppression  of  all  other  modes  of  religious  worship  in  that  country, 
was  the  chief  object  of  his  zeal  and  attention.  James  Moore  being  con* 
sidered  as  a  man  more  fit  than  Landgrave  Morton,  for  assisting  him  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  &vourite  design,  the  more  easily  obtained  a  confir- 
mation  of  his  election  to  the  government.' 

Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  several  eminent  men  had 
appeared  in  England,  who,  pitying  the  miserable  state  of  the  western  world 
with  respect  to  religion,  had  proposed  some  public-spirited  design'for  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathens  on  that  vast  continent. 
Robert  Boyle,  no  less  distinguished  for  his  eminent  piety  than  universt 
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leaniingy  had  been  appointed  by  Charles  II.,  governor  of  a  corporation 
established  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion  among  Indians,  the 
natires  of  New  England  and  parts  adjacent,  in  America.  Queen  Mary 
afterwards  discorered  a  great  desire  for  enlarging  their  plan,  and  for  this 
purpose  gave  a  bounty  of  two  hundred  pounds  sterling,  annually,  to  sup- 
port missionaries  in  that  quarter.  Dr.  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  was  at 
pains  to  procure  an  account  of  the  state  of  religion  among  the  English 
colonies,  from  a  4)ersuasion  of  the  necessity  of  beginning  this  charitable 
work  amcmg  them ;  and  Dr.  Thomas  Bray,  his  commissary  in  Maryland, 
famished  him  with  one  suited  to'  excite  sympathy  and  compassion  in  eveiy 
pious  and  generous  breast.  At  Jength  Dr.  Tennison,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, undertook  the  laudable  design,  applied  to  the  crown,  and  obtained  a 
charter,  incorporating  a  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign 
parts.  The  nation  in  general  entered  into  the  design  with  their  usual 
ardour  for  all  benevolent  institutions.  From  difierent  parts  large  benefac- 
tions were  received  by  this  society,  and  it  was  soon  enabled  to  support  a 
nxmiber  of  missionaries  in  the  plantations.  Religious  books  were  pur- 
chased, and  sent  out  to  difierent  provinces,  and  Carolina  among  the  rest 
received  a  number  of  them.  A  law  passed  for  instituting  a  public  library 
in  the  province,  to  remain  under  the  care  and  custody  of  the  Episcopal 
minister  of  Charleston.  Edward  Marston  at  this  time  took  the  charge  of 
it,  and  was  disposed  to  contribute  every  thing  in  his  power  towards  render- 
ing it  generally  useful.  But  the  dissenters,  from  the  choice  of  the  books, 
most  of  which  wete  written  by  Episcopal  divines,  and  in  defence  of  the  doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  worship  of  the  church  of  England,  SQon  perceived  the 
intention  of  the  society,  and  a  library  framed  on  such  a  narrow  foundation 
was  treated  with  neglect,  and  proved  utterly  inefiectual  for  promoting  the 
desired  end. 

About  this  time  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  colony  amounted  to 
between  five  and  six  thousand,  besides  Indians  and  negroes.  In  Charles- 
ton they  had  one  minister  of  the  church  of  England,  and  another  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  ;  but  in  the  country  there  was  no  such  thing  as  public 
worship,  nor  schools  for  the  education  of  children ;  and  people  living  thus 
scattered  through  a  forest,  were  likely  in  time  to  sink  by  degrees  into  the 
same  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  with  the  natural  inhabitants  of  the 
wilderness.  To  supply  these  destitute  colonists  with  proper  means  of 
instruction,  called  for  the  first  attention  of  the  society ;  for  as  Indians  and 
negroes  would  natnraUy  take  their  first  religious  impressions  from  their 
neighbours,  to  begin  at  this  place  was  like  paving  the  way  for  extending 
wider  the  benefits  of  instruction. 

To  prepare  the  province  for  the  charitable  assistance  of  this  sodetyt  it 
was  judged  necessary  to  have  the  church  of  England  established  in  it  bj 
a  provincial  law,  and  the  country  divided  into  difierent  parishes.    Hw 
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palatine  imagined  that  these  internal  troubles  and  diflerences,  by  which  the 
colony  had  hitherto  been  agitated,  and  the  goyemment  rendered  feeble  and 
ilactnating,  were  occasioned  by  the  clashing  sentiments  of  the  people  with 
respect  to  religion.  To  remedy  this  eril,  he  perceiTed  that  some  Ixmd  of 
onion  was  necessary,  to  carry  on  public  measures  with  ease  and  success ; 
and  religion  had  been  deemed  the  firmest  cement  of  every  state.  He 
knew  that  the  Episcopal  form  of  church  government  was  more  &vourable 
to  monarchy  and  the  civil  constitution  than,  the  Presbyterian,  as  in  it  a 
chain  of  dependence  subsists,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  the  church. 
While,  therefore,  he  instructed  Gh>vemor  Moore  to  study  all  possible  means 
of  persuading  the  Assembly  to  acquiesce  in  that  form  contained  in  the 
fundamental  constitutions,  he  was  equally  zealous  for  an  established  churchy 
that  the  wheels  of  their  government  might  be  no  more  clogged  by  religious 
dissensions. 

But  as  a  great  majority  of  the  colonists  were  dissenters,  who  had  iled 
from  England,  on  account  of  rigorous  acts  of  uniformity,  their  mnkb 
were  ill  disposed  to  admit  of  any  establishment.  Their  former  prejudices 
they  had  not  yet  thrown  aside :  their  hardships  in  England  they  had  not 
yet  forgotten.  Their  private  opinions  re^>ecting  religion  were  various  as 
their  difierent  complexions,  and  unlimited  toleration  was  granted  to  all  by 
the  charter.  They  could  hear  of  no  proposals  about  an  established  church, 
and  the  palatine,  at  such  an  unseasonable  time,  showed  more  zeal  than 
prudence  or  good  policy  in  attempting  to  introduce  it  among  them.  Tlie 
governor  found  them  inflexible  and  obstinate  in  opposing  such  a  measure ; 
and  the  people  even  began  to  repent  of  having  passed  a  law  for  fixing  a 
salary  for  ever  on  the  rector  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  considered  it  as 
a  step  to  further  encroachments. 

The  great  object  with  Governor  Moore  was  to  improve  his  time,  not 
knowing  how  long  his  precarious  power  might  last,  for  bettering  his  indi- 
gent circumstances.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  the  trafiic  in  Indians  was 
die  shortest  way  to  riches.  He,  therefore,  granted  commissions  to  sevetal 
persons  to  assault  and  capture  as  many  Indians  as  they  could,  and  resolved 
to  tmm  the  profits  of  such  trade  to  his  own  private  emolument.  Not  con- 
tented with  this  base  and  cruel  method  of  ^acquiring  wealth,  he  formed  a 
design  for  engrossing  the  whole  advantages  arising  to  the  colony  firom  their 
commerce  "with  Indian  nations.  For  this  purpose  a  bill  was  brought  into 
(he  Assembly  for  regulating  the  Indian  trade,  and  drawn  up  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  cause  all  the  profits  of  it  to  centre  in  his  hands.  But 
Nicholas  Trott,  Robert  Stephen,  and  others,  proved  to  the  Assembly  the 
pernicious  tendency  of  such  a  bill,  apd  therefore  it  was  thrown  out.  At 
which  Qovemor  Moore  being  highly  c^nded,  dissolved  the  house,  in 
hopes  of  procuring  another  more  &vourable  to  his  private  views  and 
.Bterests. 
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At  the  election  of  the  next  Assembly,  the  governor  and  hh  fiieodi 
zerted  all  their  power  and  influence  to  bring  in  men  d*  their  own. 
Nicholas  Trott,  who  had  hitherto  appeared  in  the  opposition,  being  now 
appointed  attorney-general,  threw  all  his  influence  and  weight  into  ihm 
acale  of  government,  turned  his  back  on  his  former  friends,  and  strm^ly 
supported  that  tottering  &brio  which  he  had  ibrmerly  endeavoured  to  poO 
dolfvn.  Charleston,  where  all  freeholders  met  io  give  their  suflhiges»  at 
the  time  of  this  election  was  a  scehe  of  riot,  intemperance,  and  cnnftiBinik 
The  sheriff,  having  instructions  so  to  do,  admitted  every  person  to  volei 
the  members  of  Colleton  county  say,  even  common  saik^s,  servanliSi 
foreigners,  and  mtdattoes.  Such  freeholders  as  stood  forth  in  oppoeitiai 
to  the  governor's  party  were  abused  and  insulted.  At  length,  when  the 
poll  was  closed,  one-half  of  the  persons  fleeted  were  found  to  be  men  of 
neither  sense  nor  credit ;  but  being  the  chosen  creatures  of  the  governor, 
it  was  his  business  to  prevent  all  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  shnifi^ 
and  the  qualifications  of  such  members. 

At  this  time  Carteret  county  was  inhabited  only  by  Indians ;  hot  m 
Colleton  county  there  were  no  less  dian  two  hundred  freeholders,  who  had 
a  light  to  vote  fer  delegates  to  Assembly.  The  principal  plantations  in  it 
were  those  of  the  late  Sir  John  Yeamans,  Landgraves  Morton,  BaUengetv 
and  Axtell,  and  those  of  Blake,  Boone,  Gibbes,  Schinldng,  and  otheiBk 
The  people  of  this  county  being  highly  ofiended  at  the  manner  of  electioii, 
particularly  the  arts  and  intrigues  practised,  and  the  riot  and  intemperance 
pennitted  at  it,  drew  up  a  representation  of  the  whole  transaction,  ani 
transmitted  it  to  the  proprietors  in  England :  but  the  palatine  was  toe 
deeply  concerned  in  promoting  those  measures  of  which  they  complainedy 
to  grant  them  any  favourable  answer.  In  Berkeley  county  the  prindpal 
settlements  were  those  of  ^ir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  Governor  Moore,  Land- 
graves West,  Smith,  Bayley,  and  Daniel ;  together  with  those  beloBging 
to  Godfrey,  Matthews,  Izard,  Colleton,  Grimball,  &c. ;  several  of  whom 
were  also  dissatisfied  with  the  public  proceedings.  But  Craven  conaty 
being  com|>osed  of  French  refugees,  these  having  Uttle  knowledge  of  the 
EngUsh  language,  were  easily  managed;  and  many,  indeed,  suj^ported 
the  governor  purely  out  of  afiection  to  the  proprieton.  In  short,  te 
house  consisted  <^  thirty  members,  one-half  of  whom  were  .elected  firaai 
the  dregs  of  the  people,  utter  stiangen  to  public  aflbin,  and  in  every 
respect  unqualified  Cor  sitting  as  provincial  legishtors. 

In  the  mean  time  a  rupture  took  place  in  Europe  between  ^-nghnd  and 
Spain,  which  turned  the  attention  of  the  colony  to  a  different  object,  and 
aflS)rded  Governor  Moore  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  mihtary  talents, 
and  a  new  prospect  of  enriching  himself  by  Spfemish  plunder  or  Indian 
captives.  Accordingly,  instead  of  private  disputes  among  themaelves,  he 
proposed  to  the  Assembly  an  e]q>editi(»i  against  the  Spanish  setthaDeat  at 
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Asgttstiiie*  Mkvj  of  the  people,  from  mercenary  motiTes,  appkuded  tlie 
pcoposal ;  howerer,  men  of  cool  reflection,  haying  yet  had  no  intelligence 
of  the  declaration  of  war,  were  averse  from  rushing  into  any  hazardous 
enterprise,  until  they  had  certain  adrice  of  it  from  England.  ^Asjthe 
espedidon  was  projected,  contrary  to  the  opinion  and  inclination  of  many 
CaroBneans,  without  any  recent  provocation  from  the  Spanish  garrison,  it 
it  piohahle  that  the  governor  engaged  in  it  chiefly  from  views  of  private 
emolument.  Florida,  he  assured  the  people,  would  he  an  easy  conquest ; 
and  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  were  held  out  to  them  as  the  rewards  of 
valour.  In  vain  did  some  memhers  of  the  Asseml^  oppose  it,  by  repre- 
senting the  province  as  weak,  and  ill  providcfd  for  warlike  enterprises,  and 
hy  hinting  at  the  many  hazards  and  difllculties  alwap  attending  them  ;  in 
vain  did  they  urge  the  strength  of  the  Spanish  fort,  and  the  expenses 
lacorred  by  a  fruitless,  and  perhaps,  bloody  expedition :  such  men  were 
called  enemies  to  their  country,  and  represented  as  pusillanimous  wretches, 
who  were  utter  strangers  to  great  and  glorious  undertakings.  Accord- 
mgfyf  a  great  majority  of  the  Assembly  declared  for  the  expedition,  and  a 
sum  oi  two  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  voted  for  the  service  of  the  war. 
Six  hundred  Indians  were  engaged,  who,  being  fond  of  warlike  exploits^ 
gladly  accepted  of  arms  and  ammunition  oflbred  them  for  their  aid  and 
assistance.  Six  hundred  provincial  militia  were  raised,  and  schooners  and 
mefcfaant-ships  were  impressed,  for  transports  to  carry  the  forces.  Poit 
Boyal  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  general  rendezvous,  and  there,  in 
Beptember,  17M,  the  governor,  at  the  head  of  his  tnx^,  embarked  in  an 
eiqpedition  equally  rash  and*  foolhardy  on  one  side,  as  it  was  well  known 
and  unprovoked  on  the  other. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  oh  in  Carolina,  the  Spaniards, 
apprized  of  the  governor's  design,  were  making  ready  for  their  defence. 
In  the  plan  of  operations  it  had  been  agreed,  that  Golcmel  Daniel,  who 
was  an^  officer  of  spirit,  should  go  by  the  inland  passage  with  a  party  of 
militia  and  Indians,  and  make  a  descent  on  the  town  from  the  land,  while 
the  governor  .with  the  main  body  should  proceed  by  sea,  and  block  up  the 
harbour.  Cebnel  Daniel  lest  no  time,  but  advanced  against  the  town, 
entered  and  plundered  it  before  the  governor  got  forward  to  his  assistance. 
Bat  the  Spaniards  having  laid  up  provisions  for  four  months  in  the  castle, 
on  his  approach  retired  to  it,  with  all  their  money  and  most  valuable 
cfiects.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Governor  Moore,  the  place  was  invested  with 
p  farce  against  which  the  Spaniards  could  not  appear,  and,  therefore,  kept 
themaelves  shut  up  in  their  stronghold.  The  governor  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  dislodge  than  without  such  artillery  as  are  necessary  to  a  siege, 
despatched  a  sloop  to  Jamaica,  on  purpose  to  bring  cannon,  bombs,  and 
mortars,  for  attacking  the  castle  :  and  Cdonel  Daniel  embarked  and  suled 
iritk  the  greatest  expeditioQ  to  bring  them.     Daring  his  absence,  two 
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Spaziish  ships,  tbe  one  of  twenty-two  guns,  and  the  other  of 
appearing  off  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  struck  such  a  panic  into  the 
governor,  that  he  instantly  raised  the  siege,  abandoned  his  ships,  and  made 
a  precipitate  retreat  to  Carolina  by  land,  (n  consequence  of  which  the 
Spaniards  in  the  garrison  were  not  only  reliered,  but  the  ships,  prorisions, 
and  ammunition,  belonging  to  the  Carolineans,  fell  also  into  their  hands. 
Colonel  Daniel,  on  his  return,  standing  in  for  the  harbour  of  Augustiaet 
found,  to  his  surprise,  the  siege  raised,  and  made  a  narrow  escape  from 
the  enemy. 

Military  expeditions  rashly  undertaken,  conducted  by  a  headstrong  and 
inexperienced  officer,  and  executed  by  raw  and  ill-disciplined  troops,  Tery 
rarely  succeed.  We  are  not  able  to  account  for  the  governor's  conduct  in 
raising  the  siegOf  after  he  had  been  a  month  in  possession  of  the  town, 
unless  he  was  in  immediate  want  of  provisions  or  ammuniticm,  or  his  men, 
having  little  confidence  in  his  abilities,  threatened  to  desert  him :  for  if  ^e 
Spanish  ships  drew  more  than  ten  feet  water,  which  it  is  probaUe  they 
must  have  done,  they  could  not  come  over  the  bar  to  injure  him :  if  they 
landed  their  men,  yet  still  his  force  was  superior  to  that  of  the  eneniy,  and 
he  might,  at  least,  have  risked  a  battle  on  such  grounds,  before  he  made 
an  inglorious  retreat.  The  Indians  were  averse  from  leaving  the  field, 
without  scalps,  plunder,  or  glory.  It  is  true,  the  Spanish  ships  of  war 
might  have  prevented  Colonel  Daniel  firom  getting  into  the  harbour  with 
the  supply  of  military  stores,  yet  the  coast  wna  large,  and  affi>rded  many 
more  places  for  landing  them.  The  governor  had  Indians  to  hunt  for  pro- 
visions for  his  men,  and  it  was  by  no  means  impossible  to  have  starred 
the  garrison,  and  compelled  them  to  surrender.  What  then  can  he 
thought  of  a  commander,  who,  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  little  danger, 
abandoned  his  station,  however  advantageous,  and  tamely  jrielded  up,  not 
<Hily  the  town,  but  also  his  own  ships  and  provisions  to  the  enemy. 

Upon  his  return  to  Carolina  many  severe  reflections  were  thrown  oat 
against  him,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected;  but  especially  by 
that  party  who  opposed  the  enterprise.  It  is  true,  it  proved  not  a  bfeody 
expedition,  the  governor  having  lost  no  more  than  two  men  in  it ;  jrel  it 
entailed  a  debt  of  six  thousand  pounds  sterling  on  a  poor  colony,  which,  at 
that  period,  was  a  grievous  burden.  The  provincial  Assembly,  who 
during  the  absence  of  the  governor,  had  been  under  prorogation,  now  mot, 
to  concert  ways  and  means  for  discharging  this  public  debt.  Great  dissen- 
sions and  confusion  prevailed  among  them ;  but  the  governor,  having  a 
number  of  men  under  arms,  to  whom  the  country  stood  indebted,  despised 
all  opposition,  and  silenced  the  malcontents  by  threats  and  compulsion* 
A  bill  was  brought  into  the  Assembly  for  stamping  bills  of  credit,  to 
answer  the  public  expense,  which  were  to  be  sunk  in  three  years  by  a 
tdiiCy  laid  upon  liquors,  skins»  and  furs.    In  this  measure  all  parliee  i 
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•seed,  as  it  fell  easy  on  private  persons,  at  the  same  time  that  it  satisfied 
tHe  public  creditors.  This  was  the  first  paper  money  issued  in  Carohnay 
andy  for  fire  or  six  years  after  the  emission,  it  passed  in  the  country  at  .the 
same  value  and  rate  with  the  sterling  money  of  England.  How  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  it  increased  in  quantity  and  sunk  in  value ;  how  it  was 
deemed  useful  by  debtors,  and  prejudicial  by  creditors,  we  shall  aftei  wards 
have  occasion  more  particularly  to  demonstrate.  At  present  it  may  suffice 
to  observe,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  support  the  public  credit,  and 
the  most  practicable  method  the  colony  had  of  defrajring  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  unsuccessful  expedition. 

Notwithstanding  his  past  misfortunes. 
Governor  Moore,  fond  of  warlike  ex- 
ploits, had  still  in  view  the  striking 
some  blow  that  might  distinguish  his  ad- 
ministration. The  Appalachian  Indians, 
by  their  connection  with  the  Spaniards, 
had  become  insolent  and  trotkblesome. 
Mr.  Moore  determined  to  chastise  them, 
and  for  this  purpose  marched  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  white  men  and  Indian 
allies,  into  the  heart  of  their  settlements. 
Wherever  he  went  he  carried  fire  and 
sword  along  with  him,  and  struck  a  terror  into  his  enemies.  The  towns  of 
the  unhappy  tribes,  who  lived  bptween  the  riven  AJatamaha  and  Savanna, 
he  laid  in  ashes,  captured  many  savages,  and  obliged  othera  to  submit  to 
the  English  government.  The  governor  received  the  thanks  of  the  pro- 
prietors for  his  courage,  who  acknowledged  that  the  success  of  his  arms 
had  gained  their  province  a  rej^utation ;  but,  what  was  of  greater  conse- 
quence to  him,  he  wiped  off  the  ignominy  of  the  Augustine  expedition, 
and  procured  a  number  of  Indian  slaves,  whom  he  employed  to  cultivate 
his  fields,  or  sold  for  his  own  profit  and  advantage. 

About  this  time,  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson  introduced  the  raising  of  silk 
into  the  country,  which  is  an  article  of  commerce  exceedingly  profitable, 
and,  by  proper  encouragement,  might  have  been  made  very  beneficial  both 
to  the  colony  and  the  mother  country.  Mulberry-trees  grew  spontaneously 
in  the  woods,  and  thrived  as  well  as  other  natural  productions.  The  great 
demand  for  silk  in  Britain  made  it  an  object  of  the  highest  consequence ; 
and  an  article  so  profitable,  and  so  easily  raised,  ought  to  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  proprietora. 

To  the  culture  of  cotton,  the  climate  and  soil  were  equally  favourable. 
It  might  have  been  planted  on  lands  newly  cleared,  or  on  light  and  sandy 
grounds,  such  as  the  maritime  parts  of  Carolina,  which  are  by  no  means 
nnmiitable  to  the  production.    The  seeds  are  commonly  sown  about  two 
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feet  and  a  half  asunder,  and  grow  up  like  odier  plants.  Intd^ed,  tlie  fieUi 
require  to  be  kept  clean,  and  the  firesh  earth  carefully  thrown  around  tht 
plant,  to  defend  it  against  the  winds ;  but  this  is  no  difficult  task,  and  might 
be  performed  by  hands  incapaUe  of  more  severe  labour.  When  the  pods 
burst,  cotton  is  gathered,  and  separated  from  the  seeds ;  which  is  the  moal 
tedious  and  troublesome  part  of  the  business  requisite.  This  article,  also, 
though  not  of  importance  enough  to  have  engrossed  the  whole  attention  of 
the  colonists,  might,  nevertheless,  in  conjunction  with  other  staples,  hiave 
been  rendered  profitable  and  usefuL 

Instead  of  these  and  several  other  articles,  to  which  the  views  of  the 
planters  in  thq  weaker  and  earlier  state  of  the  colony  ought  to  have  been 
turned  in  aome  degree,  we  find  from  this  period  the  culture  of  rice  engroas 
ing  their  whole  strength  and  attention.  This  commodity  being  an  article 
of  provision,  was  indeed  likely  always  to  find  a  good  market ;  yet  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  have  fixed  on  a  staple  which  required  more  severs 
labour  during  the  whole  process  of  its  preparation.  The  warm  climate 
and  low  lands  were  doubtless  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  grain, 
after  experience  had  taught  the  husbandman  to  clear  and  cuhivate  the 
swampy  grounds  for  that  purpose :  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  planters  long 
went  on  with  this  article,  and  exhausted  their  strength  in  raising  it  on 
higher  lands,  which  poorly  rewarded  them  for  their  toil.  Af^er  clearing 
the  lands,  they  commonly  plant  it  in  furrows  made  with  a  hoe,  about  eigh» 
teen  inches  asunder.  When  the  seed  is  sown,  the  fields  must  be  carefully 
kept  clear  of  noxious  weeds,  which  retard  its  growth,  and  the  earth  must 
also  be  laid  up  to  the  root  of  the  rice,  to  facilitate  its  progress.  No  work 
can  be  imagined  more  pernicious  to  health,  than  for  men  to  stand  in  watei 
mid-leg  high,  and  oflen  above  it,  planting  and  weeding  rice ;  while  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun  renders  the  air  they  breathe  ten  or  twenty  de- 
grees hotter  than  the  human  blood,  and  the  putrid  and  unwhcdesome  effluvia 
from  an  oozy  bottom  and  stagnated  water,  poison  the  atmosphere.  They 
sow  it  in  April,  or  early  in  May,  and  reap  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  or 
in  the  month  of  September.  After  which  it  is  dried  and  carried  to  the 
bam-3rard,  and  built  in  stacks,  in  like  manner  as  the  com  in  Europe. 
After  this,  it  is  threshed,  winnowed,  and  ground  in  mills  made  of  wood,  te 
firee  the  rice  bom  the  husk.  Then  it  ia  winnowed  again,  and  put  inio  a 
wooden  mortar,  and  beat  with  large  wooden  pestles,  which  labour  is  so 
oppressive  and  hard  that  the  firmest  nerves  and  most  vigorous  constttu- 
tionk  sink  under  it.  To  free  it  from  the  dust  and  flour,  occasioned  by  pound* 
ing,  it  is  sifted  first  through  one  sieve,  and  then,  to  separate  the  small  and 
brdcen  rice  from  the.  large,  through  another.  Last  of  all,  it  is  put  into 
iaige  barrels  of  encnrmous  weight,  and  carried  to  the  market.  During  the 
irhole  tedious  proceai  of  its  preparation,  much  care  and  great  strength  art  ^ 
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nqoitkief  and  many  thousands  of  liyes  from  Africa  have  been  sacrificed,  in 
order  to  furnish  the  world  with  this  commodity. 

On  the  accesrion  of  Anne  to  the  English  throne.  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson 
BBceived  a  cohunission  from  John,  Lord  Qranirille,  investing  him  with  the 
goremment  of  Carolina,  to  which  office  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds 
was  aimezed,  to  be  paid  annually  by  the  receiver-general  of  the  colony. 
Thia  gentleman  had  not  only  been  bred  a  soldier  from  his  youth,  but  had 
been  also  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  well  qualified  for 
the  drust.  But  it  being  suspected  that  he  was  no  friend  to  the  Revdution, 
the  proprietors  could  not  obtain  her  majesty's  approbation  of  him ;  but  on 
his  undertaking  to  qualify  hiipself  for  the  office  in  such  a  manner  as  the 
Jaws  of  England  required,  to  give  security  for  his  observing  the  laws  of 
tmde  and  navigation,  and  obey  such  instructions  as  should  be  sent  out  from 
time  to  time  by  her  majesty,  he  wus  ultimately  accepted ;  and  the  lords 
commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations  were  ordered  to  take  care  that  good 
and  sufficient  security  be  given  by  him. 

With  respect  to  his  own  conduct  in  the  government  of  the  colony,  he 
bad  instructions  irom  the  proprietors  to  follow  such  rules  as  had  been  given 
to  fonner  governors,  in  the  fundamental  constitutions  and  temporary  laws 
entered  upon  record,  and  to  be  guided  by  the  same  as  fiur  as  in  his  judg<» 
ment  b»  might  think  expedient.  He  was  required,  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  his  council,  carefiiUy  to  review  the  constitutions,  and  such  of 
them  as  he  should  think  necessary  to  the  better  establishment  of  govern- 
mentt  and  calculated  for  the  good  of  the  people,  he  was  ordered  to  lay 
befoib  the  Assembly  for  their  concurrence  and  assent.  He  was  to  use  his 
endeavours  to  dispose  of  their  lands ;  but  to  take  nothing  less  than  twenty 
pounds  for  one  thousand  acres ;  and,  in  all  future  grants,  to  make  them 
escheat  to  the  proprietors,  unless  a  settlement  was  made  on  them,  within 
the  space,  of  four  years.  He  was  to  take  special  care  that  the  Indians  be 
not  abased  or  insulted,  and  to  study  the  most  proper  methods  of  civilizing 
them,  and  creating  a  firm  friendship  with  them,  in  order  to  protect  the 
colony  against  the  Sfkmiards  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  to  transmit 
to  England  eiact  copies  of  all  laws  passed,  accounts  of  the  lands  sold,^. 

b  has  alieady  been  observed,  that  the  colony  was  in  a  wretched  state 
irith  respect  to  religion.  The  first  emigrants  frcan  England,  retained,  in* 
de^  for  a  little  time  some  sense  of  it,  and  showed  scune  respect  for  the 
ordinances  of  the  gospel :  but  their  children,  bom  in  a  wilderness,  where 
there  was  not  so  much  as  even  the  semblance  of  public  worship,  were 
likely  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  and  to  live  entirely  void  of  all  sense  of  reli« 
gioA.  The  proprietors  were  either  unable  to  furnish  them  with  the  proper 
means  of  instruction,  or  they  were  unwilling  to  bear  the  expense  of  it, 
having  as  yet  received  little  recompense  for  the  past  charges  of  the  settle* 
menL    Not  oabf  the  emigrants  from  En^^and,  but  also  those  from  Fmnce 

\  SvS 
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and  Holland,  were  much  divided  in  their  private  opiniens  with  req^eol  la 
modes  of  religious  worship ;  and  for  this  reason  all  goveraors,  excepting 
the  last,  had  prudently  deferred  interfering  in  a  matter  which  would  ocoa> 
non  uneasiness  and  confusion  among  the  setders.  Still,  however,  tfaa 
establishment  of  the  church  of  England,  in  Carolina,  was  the  chief  object 
in  view  with  the  proprietors.  The  palatine  was  a  bigoted  zealot  &r  this 
mode  of  ecclesiastical  worship  and  government:  the  governor  was  strongly 
attached  to  it.  James  Moore,  who  was  made  receiver-general,  and  Nichokt 
Trott,  the  attorney-general,  were  also  men  of  the  same  complexion.  Tbtam 
men,  assisted  by  a  majority  of  the  council,  now  began  to  concert  measures 
with  art  and  skill,  and  to  pursue  them  with  firmness  and  resolution,  for 
accomplishing  this  end,  and  gratifying  the  tamest  desire  of  the  palatine. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  some  difficulty,  and  considerable  struggles, 
that  the  keen  opposition  raised  by  dissenters,  who  now  plainly  perceived 
their  design,  and  who  had  an  irreconcilable  aversion  from  episcopacy,  could 
be  overcome.  This  the  governor  and  his  party  foresaw,  and  therefore  it 
became  necessary  first  to  exert  themselves,  to  secure  a  majorhy  in  the 
Assembly,  in  fiivour  of  the  measure  they  had  in  view.  Hitherto,  tbe 
riotous  proceedings  at  the  former  election  had  been  overkxdced,  and  the 
rioters,  by  the  countenance  and  protection  of  the  preceding  governor,  had 
escaped  prosecution.  The  grand  jury  represented  this  neglect  as  a  griev* 
ance  to  the  court ;  but  the  judge  told  them,  **  That  was  a  matter  which  lay 
before  the  governor  and  council,  his  saperion."  When  the  complaint  was 
made  to  the  governor  in  council,  he  replied,  **  That  these  irregularities 
hi4>pened  before  his  appointment  to  the  government,  but  that  he  would 
take  care  to  prevent  thenl  for  the  time  to  C(»ne."  Notwithstanding  this 
declaraticm,  if  we  may  believe  the  dissenters,  at  the  following  electioo,8tiH 
greater,  irregularities  prevailed.  By  the  same  undue  influence  and  vio- 
lence, the  governor  and  his  adherents  gained  their  point,  and  secured  a 
majority  in  the  house ;  so  that  a  species  of  corruption  had  now  infected 
the  great  fountain  of  liberty,  the  election  of  representatives. 

It  would  appear,  that  some  of  the  colonists  at  this  period  had  distin* 
guished  themselves  by  loose  principles  and  licentious  language,  and  had 
treated  some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  with 
the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  professed  infidelity.  To  bring  an  odium  upon 
this  class  of  dissenters,  and  to  discourage  such  licentious  practices,  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the  new  Assembly,  for  the  suppression  of  blasphemy  and  pio* 
faneness ;  by  which  bill,  whoever  should  be  convicted  of  having  spokes 
Gt  written  any  thing  against  the  Trinity,  or  the  divine  authority  of  the  (Hd 
or  New  Testament,  by  the  oath^of  two  or  more  credible  witnesses,  weva  to 
be  made  incapable,  and  disabled  in  law  to  all  intents  and  purpoeea,  ct  benf 
membera  of  AssemUy,  or  of  holding  any  office  of  profit,  civil  or  militaiy* 
within  the  province :  and  whoever  should  be  convicted  of  aoch  eiimea  As 
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aMond  tune,  were  also  to  be  disabled  from  suing  or  bringing  any  action  of 
information  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  from  being  guardian  to  any  childy 
executor  or  administrator  to  any  person  ;  and  without  bail  suffer  imprison* 
nent  for  three  years.  Which  law,  notwithstanding  its  pretended  motivoy 
Mvoured  not  a  little  of  an  inquisition,  and  introduced  a  species  of  persecu- 
lioD,  ill  calculated  to  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was  intended,  l^o  punish 
men  guilty  of  blasphemy  and  profaneness  in  this  way^  instead  of  bringing 
their  crimes  into  publfc  disrepute  and  abhorrence,  serred  rather  to  render 
their  persons  objects  of  compassion,  and  induce^  men  to  pity  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  sufierings. 

However,  had  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson  stopped  here,  many  reasons  might 
have  been  urged  in  his  vindication  ;  but  he  had  other  measures  in  view, 
much  more  unpopular  and  oppressive.  He  looked  upon  dissenters  of  every 
denomination,  as  enemies  to  the  constitutions  of  both  church  and  state,  and, 
therefore,  to  subvert  their  power  and  influence,  or  compel  them  to  uniform 
mity  of  sentiment,  another  bill  was  brought  into  the  Assembly,  framed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  them  entirely  from  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. This  bill  required  every  man  who  should  hereafter  be  chosen  a 
member  of  Assembly,  to  take  the  oaths  and  subscribe  the  declaration  ap- 
pointed by  it,  to  conform  to  the  reh'gion  and  worship  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  ^according  to 
the  rites  and  usage  of  that  church  ;  a  qualification  which  dissenters  con- 
sidered as  having  fl  manifest  tendency  to  rob  them  of  all  their  civil  rights 
or  religious  liberties.  To  carry  this  bill  through  the  house,  all  the  art  and 
faifluence  of  the  governor  and  his  party  were  requisite.  In  the  lower 
house,  it  passed  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  and  in  the  upper  houilfe.  Land- 
grave Joseph  Morton  was  refused  liberty  to  enter  his  protest  against  it« 
At  this  juncture,  no  bill  could  have  been  framed  more  inconsistent  with  the 
lights  and  privileges  of  the  freemen,  and  more  pernicious  to  the  interest 
and  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  dissenters,  who  were  a  numerous 
and  powerful  body  of  the  people,  were  highly  offended,  and  raised  a  great 
outcry  against  it.  Seeing  themselves  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  receiving 
laws  from  men  whose  principles  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government 
they  abhorred,  and  subjected  to  greater  hardships  than  they  sufllered  in 
England,  many  had  formed  resolutions  of  abandoning  the  colony.  Loud 
damours  were  not  only  heard  without  doors,  but  jealousies  and  discontent 
filled  the  hearts  of  many  within  them,  not  of  dissenters  only,  but  also  of 
Ibose  who  adhered  to  the  church. 

In  this  distracted  state  of  the  colony,  the  inhabitants  of  Colleton  county, 
oompoeed  chiefly  of  dissenters,  met  and  drew  up  a  state  of  their  grievous 
etrcumstances,  which  they  resolved  to  transmit  to  the  proprietors,  pmying 
their  lordships  to  repeal  this  oppressive  act.  John  Ash,  one  of  the  most 
MslouB  men  in  the  oppositicm,  agreed  to  embark  for  Eng^d,  as  agent  fof 
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the  aggrieved  party,  computed  to  be  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  inlu^ 
hitants  of  the  colony.  The  governor  and  his  friends,  apprized  of  this  de* 
sign,  used  all  possible  means  to  prevent  him  from  obtaining  a  passage  in 
(U3y  ship  belonging  to  Carolina*  Upon  which  Ash  went  to  Virginia,  to 
which  province  his  instructions  were  conveyed  to  him,  and  from  thence  he 
set  sail  for  England. 

After  his  arrival  he  waited  on  Lord  Granville,  the  palatine,  acquainting 
him  with  the  design  of  his  message ;  but  met  with  a  very  cold  reception. 
That  nobleman  was  too  deeply  concerned  in  brin^iig  about  that  establish- 
ment against  which  Ash  came  to  complain,  favpurably  to  L'sten  to  his  repre- 
sentations. Accordingly,  after  staying  some  time  in  London,  and  giving 
the  'proprietors  all  the  information  in  his  power  relating  to  public  afiairs, 
the  only  satisfaction  he  could  obtain  from  the  palatine  was,  that  he  should 
cause  his  secretary  to  write  to  the  governor  an  account  of  the  grievances 
and  hardships  of  which  Mr.  Ash  complained,  and  require  an  answer  from 
him  with  respect  to  them.  Mr.  Ash,  observing  how  the  palatine  stood 
afiected,  and  despairing  of  success,  immediately  began  to  draw  up  a  repre- 
sentation of  their  case,  which*  he  intended  for  the  press ;  but  before  he  had 
finished  it  he  was  taken  sick,  and  died,  and  his  papers  fell  into  his  enemies* 
hands.  He  was  a  man  of  a  warm  and  passionate  temper,  and  possessed 
of  all  those  violent  sentiments  which  ill-usage,  disappointment,  and  oppres- 
sion naturally  kindle  in  the  human  breast.  His  representation,  intended 
•8  an  appeal  to  the  nation  in  general,  for  the  sufierings  of  the  people 
under  the  tyrannical  proprietary  government,  was  full  of  heavy  charges 
against  the  governor  and  his  party  in  Carolina,  and  bitter  reflections  on 
their  conduct,  which  he  considered  as  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to 
the  colony. 

Without  doubt,  the  lords  proprietors  planned  this  establishment  with  a 
view  to  the  peaceful  influence  it  would  have  upon  the  civil  government  of 
the  country,  as  the  preamble  to  the  act  expressly  indicates.  Their  feeble 
and  fluctuating  state  required  the  assistance  and  authority  of  an  established 
church,  and  the  sanction  of  religion,  to  give  it  more  weight  and  influence 
with  the  people.  How  far  the  measures  adopted  served  to  promote  the 
desired  end,  and  were  consistent  with  prudence  and  good  policy,  will  afiei^ 
wards  more  clearly  appear. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  having  advanced  so  Dsir,  was  determined  to  pro* 
ceed  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  thrown  in  his  way.  He  instituted  what 
the  inhabitants  of  Carolina  took  to  be  a  high-commission  court,  like  that  of 
King  James  11.  It  was  enacted  that  twenty  lay-persons  be  constituted  a 
corporation  for  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  with  full  power  to 
depz've  ministers  of  their  livings  at  pleasure,  not  for  immorality  only,  but 
also  for  imprudence,  oi  on  account  of  unreasonable  prejudices  taken  against 
them.    In  vain  did  many  persons  complain  of  this  institution»  as  tearing 
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the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  out  of  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  London,  in 
whose  diocese  the  whole  British  colonies  in  America  were  included.  The 
governor,  bent  on.carr3ring  into  execution  the  favourite  plan  of  the  palatine, 
paid^ttle  regard  to  the  uneasy  apprehensions  of  the  people.  According 
to  the  act  for  erecting  churches,  the  colony  was  divided  into  ten  parishes : 
seven  in  Berkeley,  two  in  Colleton,  and  one  in  Craven  counties.  Money 
was  provided  fbr  building  churches ;  lands  were  granted  for  glebes  and 
church  yards ;  and  salaries  for  the  different  rectors  were  fixed  and  appointed, 
payaule  from  the  provincial  treasury.  When  these  bills  were  transmitted 
to  England,  to  be  ratified  dnd  confirmed  by  the  proprietors,  John  Arohdale 
opposed  them,  and  insisted,  that  the  dissenters  of  Carolina  had  not  yet  for- 
got the  hardships  they  suffered  in  England  from  acts  of  imiformity ;  that 
the  right  of  private  judgment  in  religious  matters  was  the  birthright  of 
every  man ;  that  undisturbed  liberty  of  conscience  was  allowed  to  every 
inhabitant  of  Carolina  by  the  charter ;  that  acts  of  conformity,  with  penal- 
ties annexed  to  them,  have  in  general  proved  destructive  to  the  cause  they 
were  intended  to  promote,  and  were  utterly  inconsistent  with  Protestant 
principles ;  and  therefore  that  these  bills,  so  unpopular  and  oppressive  in 
Carolina,  ought  to  be  repealed,  as  contrary  to  sound  policy  and  reUgioiis 
freedom.  The  majority  of  the  proprietors,  however,  did  not  view  them  in 
this  light,  and  the  debate  ran  high  between  them.  At  length  the  palatine, 
eqtfedly  tyrannical  as  bigoted,  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  by  telling  Mr. 
Archdaler— "  Sir,  you  are  of  one  opinion,  I  am  of  another;  our  lives  may 
not  be  long  enough  to  end  the  controversy.  I  am  for  the  bills,  and  this  is 
the  party  that  I  will  head  and  support."  In  consequence  of  which  the 
acts  were  ratified  by  four  proprietors,  and  the  following  letter  was  sent  to 
Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson : — ^  Sir,  the  great  and  pious  work  which  you  have 
gone  through  with  such  unwearied  and  steady  zeal,  for  the  honour  and 
worship  of  Almighty  God,  we  have  also  finally  perfected  on  our  part ;  and 
our  ratification  of  that  act  for  erecting  churches,  &c.,  together  with  dupli- 
cates of  all  other  despatches,  we  have  forwarded  to  you  by  Captain 
Flavel.»»  ;' 

The  Episcopal  party,  having  now  got  their  fiivourite  form  of  divine  wor- 
ship established  by  law  in  Carob'na,  began  to  erect  churches  in  such  situa- 
tions as  were  most  centrical  and  convenient  for  the  settlers ;  and  to  supply 
th^m  with  clergymen,  application  was  made  to  the  society  in  England  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  The  dissenters,  despairing  of  all  hopes  of 
redress  from  the  proprietors,  became  greatly  discouraged,  and  could  not 
brook  the  thoughts  of  being  again  subjected  to  the  same  miseries  which 
had  compelled  them  to  leave  their  native  country.  Some  were  for  trans- 
porting their  families  and  effects  immediately  to  Pennsylvania,  in  order  to 
sit  down  under  Penn*s  free  and  indulgent  government ;  others  proposed 
an  application  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  England,  praying  them  to  intsi^ 
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oede  with  h#f  majeflty  ht  their  relief.  For  this  puripse  a  petitkm  waa 
dnwn  up,  ukl  carried  over  by  Joseph  Boone,  to  Bnglsnd.  Berexal  mer- 
chant la  Loftd(»^  after  Boone's  artiyal,  being  convinced  of  tiie  ille^ 
mems  by  whjk:h  those  grievous  acts  weie  brought  to  pass,  and  Gi  their 
pcffnicious  consequence  to  trade,  joined  the  petitioners* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  distant  colonists,  thou^  they  had  heard  nothing 
of  what  had  passed  in  England  relating  to  those  crierous  acts,  became  dadf 
move  sensible  o[  their  oppressive  nature  and  pernicious  consequeno«. 
Several  settleis  had  left  the  country  on  account  of  them,  and  moved  to 
PsaoQsylvania.  Archibald  Stobo,  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Charleslont 
who  had  warmly  exposed  this  establishment  from  the  beginnings  had  also 
oonvinoed  many  who  remained,  of  the  sev^erities  and  hardships  the  dis> 
aenters  in  England  had  suffered  from  the  rigours  of  the  Episcopal  govern^ 
ment.  Several  circumstances  proved  &vourable  to  Stobo's  opposition ;  he 
possessed  those  talents  which  render  a  minister  conspicuous  and  respected* 
and  the  people  that  party-zeal  which  becomes  violent  from  persecoiicA. 
To  his  treasures  of  knowledge  and  excellent  capacity  for  instruction,  ho 
added  uncomm<m  activity  and  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  the  various 
duties  of  his  sacred  function,  l(e.h|id  a  natural  aveiaicm  to  the  EpiscqMd 
jurisdicticm,  and  no  mi^u^el^f3<^^^ony  had  engrossed  so  universaUy  the^p 
lio  fiivour  and  esteem:  The  governor  and  his  adherents  found  it  necesaaij 
to  sow  the  seeds  oi  division  among  his  foUowem,  and,  from  maxims  of  pdkf  i 
Id  magnify  his  feiUngs,  in  order  to  ruin  his  great  power  and  influence. 

But  the  Presbyterian  party  were  not  the  only  malcontents  during  theas 
unwarrantable  proceedings  of  the  legislature.  Many  wise  and  rehgioos 
men  of  all  denominations  condemned  tbemi  as  grievous  and  impolitic,  and 
opposed  the  acts  of  Assembly.  Even  the  society  for  propagating  the 
gospel  in  England  disapproved  of  them,  and  resolved  not  to  send  any  mis- 
sionaries to  Carolina,  until  the  clause  relatiiig  to  lay-commissioners  was 
annulled.  So  that  all  impartial  men,  in  some  measure,  condemned  the 
acts,  and  seemed  to  detest  both  the  &etious  men  who  framed  them,  and  the 
method  by  which  they  had  been  promoted  in  the  province. 

•  At  length,  from  these  domestic  troubles  the  attention  of  the  people  was 
dmwn  off,  and  turned  towards  a  more  important  objeot,' their  common 
defence  against  foreign  enemies.  The  war  between  Qreat  Britain,  and 
Finance,  and  Spain,  still  raged  in  Europe*  The  governor  received  advice 
0f  a  project  framed  for  invading  Carolina,  and  had  instructions  to  put  the 
'country  in  the  best  posture  of  defence.  The  Spaniards  pretended  a  right 
to  it  on  the  foot  of  prior  discovery,  considering  it  as  a  part  of  Florida,  and 
had  now  determined  by  force  of  arms  to  assert  their  right.  Sir  Nathwiiel 
Johnson,  as  a  military  commander,  was  well  qualified  for  his  duty.  No 
sooner  had  he  received  intelligence  of  the  designs  of  his  enemy,  than  he 
•et  all  hands  to  work'Upon  the  fortifications,  appointed  a  number  of  guft> 
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\  to  each  bastion,  and  held  firequeot  musteia  to  train  the  men  to  the  uaa 
of  anna.  A  storehouse  was  prepared,  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition  laid 
«p  in  it,  to  be  teady  on  the  first  emergency.  A  small  fort,  called  Fort 
Johnson,  was  erected  on  James's  island,  and  several  great  guns  mounted 
on  it.  Trenches  were  east  up  on  White  Point,  and  other  places  where 
they  were  thought  necessary.  A  guard  was  stationed  on  Sullivan's  island, 
with  orden  to  kindle  a  number  of  fires  opposite  to  the  town,  equal  to  the 
mnber  of  ships  they  might  spy  on  the  coast.  And  every  prudent  regula- 
tba  was  made  to  prevent  a  surprise. 

CaioUna  was  at  this  juncture  the  southern  frontier  of  the  British  empire 
in  America;  but  the  colony,  although  it  had  acquired  some  degree  of 
strength,  was  yet  in  a  feeble  state  to  resist  an  enemy  of  force  and  enter- 
prise. From  its  situation,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that,  the  Freiicl^ 
and  Spaniards  would  attack  it,  as  it  would  M  an  easier  conquest  than  the 
man  populous  northern  settlements ;  and  before  this  time  a  plan  had  been 
concerted  at  the  Havanna  for  invading  it.  Maaa.  le  Feboure,  captain  of  a 
French  frigate,  together  with  four  more  armed  sloops,  encouraged  i»d 
assisted  by  the  Spanish  governor  of  that  island,  had  already  set  sail  fs^ 
CSbarleston.  To  &cilitate  the  conquest  of  the  province,  he  had  direcliona 
to  touch  at  Augustine,  and  carry  from  thence  such  a  force  as  he  judged 
adequate  to  the  enterprise.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Augustine,  he  had  intelli- 
gence of  an  epidemical  distemper  which  raged  at  Charleston,  and  had 
swept  oflT  a  vast  number  of  inhabitants.  This  animated  him  to  proceed 
with  greater  expedition.  Imagining  the  town  to  be  in  a  weak  and  defence- 
leas  stale,  and  that  the  militia  in  the  country  would  be  averse  from  coming 
ni^  it,  through  fear  of  the  &tal  infection,  he  took  on  board  a  considerable 
number  of  forces  at  Augustine,  and  made  all  the  sail  he  could  for  Carolina. 

Before  thia  time,  a  Dutch  privateer,  formerly  belonging  to  New  York, 
by  order  of  the  governor  of  Carolina,  had  been  refitted  at  Charleston  for 
cruising  on  the  coast.  The  command  had  been  given  to  Captain  Stool, 
who  was  sent  out  on  purpose  to  intercept  the  supplies  regularly  sent  to 
Augustine  from  the  Havanna.  After  being  out  a  few  days  he  returned, 
and  brought  advice  of  having  engaged  a  French  sloop  ofiT  the  bar  of  Angus 
tine ;  but  upon  seeing  four  more  ships  advancing,  made  all  the  sail  he 
iould  for  Charleston,  and  thus  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  Scarcely  had  he  delivered  the  news,  when  five  s^iamte  smcJces 
appeared  on  Sullivan's  island,  as  a  signal  to  the  town  that  the  same  number 
«f  ships  were  observed  on  the  coast. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson  being  at  that  time  at  his  plantation,  several  miles 
from  town.  Lieutenant-colonel  William  Rhett,  conmmnding-ofilcer  of  the 
militia,  immediately  ordered  the  drums  to  beat,  and  the  whole  mhabitants 
to  be  put  under  arms.  ■  A  messenger  was  despatched  with  the  news  to  the 
ffovemor,  and  letters  to  all  the  captains  of  the  militia  in  the  country,  to  fire 
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their  alarm-guns,  raise  their  companies,  and  with  all  possible  expedidoii 
march  to  the  assistance  of  the  town. 

In  the  evening,  the  enemy's  fleet  came  the  length  of  Charleston  bar;  bnt 
as  the  passage  was  intricate  and  dangerous,  they  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  venture  over  it  while  the  darkness  of  the  m'ght  approached,  and  there- 
fore hovered  on  the  coast  all  night  within  sight  of  land.  Early  next  mom« 
ing  the  watchmen  stationed  on  Sullivan's  island  observed  them  a  little  to 
the  southward  of  the  bar,  manning  their  galleys  and  boats,  as  if  they  in- 
tended to  land  on  James's  island ;  but  there  having  come  to  an  anchor,  they 
employed  their  boats  all  that  day  in  sounding  the  south  bar :  which  delay 
was  of  great  service  to  the  Carolineans,  as  it  afibrded  time  for  the  mifitta 
in  the  country  to  march  to  town. 

The  same  day,  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  the  governor,  came  to  Charleston, 
and  found  the  inhabitants  in  great  consternation ;  but  he  inspired  them  with 
fresh  confidence  and  resolution.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  at  the  head 
of  the  militia ;  and  the  necessary  orders  were  sent  to  the  Indian  tribes  in 
alliance  with  the  colony,  which  brought  a  number  of  them  to  his  assistance. 
As  a  contagious  distemper  raged  in  Charleston,  the  governor  judged  it  im- 
prudent to  e]Q)ose  his  men  to  the  infection,  and  therefore  held  his  head- 
quarters about  half  a  mile  distant  from  town.  In  the  evening  a  troop  of 
horse,  commanded  by  Captain  George  Logan,  and  two  companies  of  foot, 
under  the  command  of  Major  George  Broughton,  reached  the  capital,  and 
kept  diligent  watch  during  the  night.  The  next  morning  a  company  firom 
James's  island,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Drake,  another  from  Wando, 
iinder  Captain  Fenwick,  and  five  more  commanded  by  Captains  Cantey, 

L3rnch,  Heam,  Long- 
bois,  and  Seabrook, 
joined  the  militia  of 
the  town  ;  so  that  the 
whole  force  of  the 
province,  with  the  go- 
vernor at  their  head, 
was  now  collected  to- 
gether in  one  place. 
HK  day  following,  the  enemy's  four  ships  and 
a  galley  came  over  the  bar,  with  all  their  boats 
uut  for  landmg  their  men,  and  stood  directly  for 
the  town,  having  the  advantages  of  a  fair  wind 
and  strong  tide*  When  they  had  advanced  so 
far  up  the  river  as  to  discover  the  fortifications, 
they  cast  anchor  a  little  above  Sullivan's  island* 
The  governor,  observing  the  enemy  approaching  towards  the  town,  marched 
his  men  into  it  to  receive  them ;  but  finding  they  had  stopped  by  the  way,  he 
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bad  time  to  call  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  agreed  to  put  some  great 
guns  on  board  of  such  ships  as  were  in  the  harbour,  and  employ  the  sailors  in 
their  own  way,  for  the  better  defence  of  the  town.  William  Rhett,  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  conduct  and  spirit,  received  a  commission  to  be  yic» 
admiral  of  this  little  fleet,  and  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  of  the  crown  galley. 

The  enemy  observmg  them  employed  in  making  all  possible  prepara- 
tions for  resistance,  sent  up  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  governor,  to  summon 
him  to  surrender.  George  Evans,  who  commanded  Granville  bastion,  re- 
ceived their  messenger  at  his  landing  from  the  boat,  and  conducted  him 
blindfolded  into  the  fort,  until  the  governor  was  in  readiness  to  receive  him. 
In  the  mean  time  the  governor,  having  drawn  up  his  men  in  such  a  inan- 
ner  as  to  make  them  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage,  received  the  French 
ofllcer  at  their  head ;  and  having  first  shown  him  one  fort  full  of  men,  he 
then  conducted  him  by  a  different  route  to  another,  giving  the  same  men 
time  to  go  t^  a  shorter  way,  and  be  drawn  up  beforehand :  and  there,  hav- 
ing given  hint  a  view  of  his  strength,  he  demanded  the  purport  of  his  mes- 
sage. The  oflicer  told  him,  that  he  was  sent  by  Mons.  le  Feboure,  admiral 
of  the  French  fleet,  to  demand  a  surrender  of  the  town  and  country,  and 
their  persons  prisonen  of  war ;  and  that  his  ordera  allowed  him  no  more 
than  one  hour  for  an  answer.  Gbvemor  Johnson  replied,  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  one  minute  to  answer  that  message :  he  told  him,  he  held 
the  town  and  country  for  the  dueen  of  England ;  that  he  could  depend  on 
his  men,  who  would  sooner  die  than  surrender  themselves  prisonera  of 
war ;  that  he  was  resolved  to  defend  the  country  to  the  last  drop  of  his 
blood  against  the  boldest  invader,  and  he  might  go  when  he  pleased,  and 
acquaint  Mons.  le  Feboure  with  his  resolution. 

The  day  following,  a  party  of  the  enemy  went  ashore  on  James's  island, 
and  burnt  the  houses  on  a  plantation  by  the  river  side.  Another  party, 
consisting  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  men,  landed  o^  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  burnt  two  vessels  in  Dearaby's  creek,  and  set  fire  to  his  store- 
house. Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  from  such  beginnings,  perceiving  that  they 
were  determined  to  carry  fire  and  sword  wherever  they  went,  doubled  his 
diligence  for  the  defence  of  the  town.  He  ordered  Captain  Drake  and  his 
company,  with  a  small  party  of  Indians,  to  James's  island,  to  defend  their 
properties  on  that  side.  Drake  marched  against  them,  but  befpre  he  could 
bring  up  his  men,  the  Indians,  whom  he  could  keep  under  no  control,  and 
who  ran  through  the  woods  with  their  usual  impetuosity,  had  driven  the 
invadera  to  their  boats.  Then  advice  was  brought  to  town,  that  the  party 
who  landed  on  Wando  Neck  had  killed  a  number  of  hogs  and  cattle,  and 
were  feasting  on  the  plunder.  To  prevent  their  further  progress  into  the 
country,  and  give  them  a  check,  if  possible.  Captain  Cantey,  with  a  hun- 
dre<it  chosen  men,  was  ordered  to  pass  the  river  privately  in  the  night,  and 
watch  their  motions.    Before  break  of  day  the  captain  came  up  with  them 
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and  finding  them  in  a  state  of  security,  with  fires  lighted  around  than,fB^ 
rounded  and  surprised  them  with  a  sharp  fire  firom  every  qoaiter ;  in  oaf 
sequence  of  which  they  were  put  in  confusion  and  fled,  and  a  consideaft 
part  being  killed,  wounded,  and  drowned,  the  remainder  surrendeied  (O- 
soners  of  war.  ' 

Having  by  this  blow  considerably  weakened  the  force  of  the  enemytO' 
being  encouraged  and  animated  by  their  success  at  land,  the  CaroIiiMM 
determined  also  to  tiy  their  fortune  by  sea.  Accordingly,  William  Bb* 
set  sail  with  his  fleet  of  six  small  ships,  and  proceeded  down  the  ritcrli 
the  place  where  the  enemy  rode  at  anchor ;  but  the  French  peiceifia| 
this  fleet  standing  towards  them,  in  great  haste  weighed  anchor,  and  snU 
over  the  bar.  For  some  days,  nothing  more  was  heard  of  them;  h^^ 
make  sure,  the  governor  ordered  Captain  Watson,  of  the  Sea  Flower,  est 
to  sea,  to  examine  whether  or  not  the  coast  was  clear.  The  captn  if 
turned  without  seeing  the  enemy,  but  observing  some  men  on  shore  whM 
they  had  left  behind,  he  took  them  on  board  and  brought  them  to  tof^ 
These  men  assured  the  governor  that  the  French  were  gone*  In  ccaif 
quence  of  which,  orders  were  given  for  the  martial  law  to  ceaae,  and  te 
inhabitants  began  to  rejoice  at  their  happy  deliverance* 

However,  t<;fnTe  night,  certain  advice  was  brought  that  a  ship  of  fatt 
was  seen  in  &ewet  bay,  and  that  a  number  of  armed  men  had  landed  fioB 
her  at  that  place.  ^  Upon  examination  of  the  prisoners,  the  gorenior  I 
that  the  French  expected  a  ship  of  war,  with  Mons.  Arbuset,  their  | 
and  about  two  lundred  men  more  to  their  assistance.    The 
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aered  Captain  Fen  wick  to  pass  the  river,  and  march  against  them  by  land ; 
while  Rhett,  with  the  Dutch  privateer,  and  a  Bermuda  sloop  armed,  sailed 
round  by  sea,  with  orders  to  meet  him  at  Sewee  bay.  Captain  Fenwick 
came  up  with  the  enemy,  and  briskly  charged  them,  who,  though  advan- 
tageously posted,  after  a  few  volleys  gave  way,  and  retreated  to  their  ship ; 
and  soon  after,  Rhett  coming  to  his  assistance,  the  French  ship  struck, 
without  firing  a  shot.  Rhett,  being  obliged  by  contrary  winds  to  remain 
all  that  day  in  Sewee  bay,  despatched  John  Barnwell,  a  volunteer,  to  the 
governor,  with  an  account  of  their  success ;  and  next  morning,  the  wind 
changing,  he  returned  to  Charleston  with  his  prize,  and  about  ninety  pri- 
soners. 

Thus  ended  Mons.  le  Feboure's  invasion  of  Carolina,  little  to  his  own 
honour  as  a  commander,  or  to  the  credit  and  couragS  of  his  men.  It  is  pro- 
bable he  expected  to  find  the  province  in  a  defenceless  situation,  and  that 
the  governor  would  instantly  surrender  on  his  appearance  before  the  town. 
But  the  governor  was  a  man  of  approved  courage  and  conduct ;  the  militia' 
acted  with  the  spirit  of  men  who  had  not  only  the  honour  pf  the  province* 
but  also  their  whole  properties  at  stake,  and  amazing  success  crowned  their 
endeavours.  Out  of  eight  hundred  men  who  came  against  this  httle  colony, 
bear  three  hundred  were  killed  and  taken  prisoners ;  among  the  latter  were 
Mons.  Arbuset,  their  comnuinder-in-chief  by  land,  with  several  sea-officers, 
who,  together,  offered  ten  thousand  pieces  of  eight  for  their  ransom.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  loss  sustained  by  the  provincial  militia  was  incredibly 
smalL  The  governor  publicly  thanked  them  for  the  unanimity  and  courage 
they  had  shown  in  repelling  the  invaders :  and 'received  from  the  proprie- 
*tor8,  soon  after,  the  following  letter: — '^We  heartily  congratulate  you  on 
your  great  and  happy  success  against  the  French  and  Spaniards ;  and  for 
your  eminent  courage  and  conduct  in  the  defence  and  preservation  of  our 
province,  we  return  you  our  thanks,  and  assure  you,  that  we  shall  always 
retain  a  just  sense  of  your  merit,  and  will  take  all  opportunities  to  reward 
your  signal  services.*' 

About  this  time,  the  long-projected  union  between  England  and  Scotland 
took  place  in  Britain.  Among  the  number  of  articles  which  composed  this 
in^K>rtant  and  befieficial  treaty,  it  was  agreed,  **  That  all  the  subjects  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  should,  from  and  after  this  union, 
have  full  freedom  and  intercourse  of  trade  and  navigation,  to  and  from  any 
port  or  place  in  the  said  united  kingdom,  and  the  dominions  and  planta- 
tions thereunto  belonging ;  and  that  there  should  be  a  communication  of  all 
rights,  privileges,  and  advantages  which  do  or  may  belong  to  the  subjects 
of  either  kingdom,  except  where  it  is  otherwise  expressly  agreed  in  these 
articles***  Unfortunately,  however,  two  modes  of  religious  worship  were 
establishei  in  the  nation,  which  served  to  perpetuate  differences  among  the 
more  stiff  and  rigid  partisans  of  both  the  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian 
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churches.  In  respect  to  the  essential  principles  and  doctrines  of  xeligioi, 
they  are  the  same  in  both  churches,  and  the  diflerence  between  them  lies 
in  the  modes  of  worship  and  government,  in  usages,  vestments,  forms,  and 
ceremonies,  matters  of  little  consequence.  As  the  greatest  part  of  the 
emigrants  to  America  carried  along  with  them  prejudices  against  the 
established  modes,  and  discovered  ^a  tendency  towards  a  republican  fona 
of  church  government,  they  in  process  of  time  acquired  so  much  strength, 
that  the  various  colonial  governments,  when  engaged  in  support  of  the 
established  church,  were  often  weakened  by  it,  and  rendered  unaUe  to 
answer  the  ends  of  their  appointment.  • 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1707,  Lord  Granville,  the  palatine,  died,  and 
was  succeeded  in  that  high  dignity  by  William,  Lord  Craven.  The  death 
of  that  nobleman,  by  whose  instruction  and  encouragement  the  several  vio- 
lent steps  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  the  church  of  Enghod,  in 
Carolina,  had  been  taken,  was  now  likely  to  produce  some  change  in  the 
•  future  state  of  public  affiiirs.  Though  the  governor  and  his  friends  still 
maintained  a  majority  in  the  house  of  Assembly,  yet,  from  the  number  and 
temper  of  the  dissenters,  they  were  not  without  some  suspicions  of  seeing 
the  fabric,  which  they  had  with  such  unconunon  industry  been  erecting, 
totally  overturned.  While  many  Episcopalians  in  England  weie  tenified 
with  the  prospects  of  danger  to  their  church,  the  Carolineans  took  the 
alarm,  and  passed  an  act  for  its  security  in  that  province.  The  preamUe 
of  which  was  to  the  following  effect :  "  Whereas,  the  church  of  England 
has  of  late  been  so  happily  established  among  us,  fearing  that  by  the  suc- 
cession of  a  new  goven^pr,  this  church  may  be  either  undermined  or 
wholly  subverted,  to  prevent  which  calamity  falling  upon  us,  be  it  enacted,^ 
That  this  present  Assembly  shall  continue  to  sit  two  years,  and  for  the 
time  and  term  of  eighteen  months,  after  the  change  of  government,  whether 
by  the  death  of  the  pre'*ent  governor,  or  the  succession  of  another  in  his 
time." 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1706,  Colonel  Edward  Tynte  received  ti  com- 
milBsion  from  Lord  Craven,  investing  him  with  the  government  of  the 
colony.  About  the  same  time,  Charles  Craven,  brother  to  the  palatine, 
was  made  secretary  to  the  province.  During  the  time  Sir  Nathaniel  John- 
son had  governed  the  country,  it  had  not  only  been  threatened  with  a  fo^ 
midaUe  invasion,  but  also  torn  to  pieces  with  factions  and  divisions,  which 
had  much  retarded  its  progress  and  improvement.  Great  confusion  among 
the  people  had  been  occasioned  by  the  violent  stretch  of  power  in  fiivoor 
of  an  ecclesiastic^  establishment.  The  new  palatine,  sensible  of  those 
things,  instructed  Gbvemor  Tynte  to  adopt  such  healing  measures  as  would 
be  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  settlement.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
'  he  received  a  letter  from  the  proprietors  to  the  following  effect :  ^  We 
hope  by  this  time  you  have  entered  upcm  your  government  of  our  pro* 
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of  Cudina,  and  therefore  we  earnestly  require  your  endeayours  to 
reconcile  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  to  each  other,  that  the  name  of  par^ 
ties,  if  any  yet  remains  among  them,  may  be  utterly  extinguished :  for  we 
can  by  no  means  doubt  but  their  unanimous  concurrence  with  our  endea- 
Tours  for  their  prosperity  will  most  efiectually  render  Carolina  as  flourish- 
mg  a  colony  as  any  in  America.*'  The  late  palatine,  from  a  mixture  of 
spiritual  and  political  pride,  despised  all  dissenters,  as  the  enemies  of  both 
the  hierarchy  and  monarchy,  and  belieyed  the  state  cdlild  only  be  secure, 
while  the  civil  authority  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  high-churchmen. 
Lord  Craven  possessed  not  the  same  intolerant  spirit,  and  thought  those 
CaroIineaDS,  who  maintained  liberty  of  conscience,  merited  greater  indul- 
gences from  them;  and,  though  a  friend  to  the  church  of  England,  he 
always  was  doubtful  whether  the  minds  of  the  people  were  ripe  forthe 
introduction  of  that  estaUishment ;  and  he  therefore  urged  lenity  and  tole- 
xation. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  the  French  invasion,  though  it  terminated 
much  to  the  honour  of  the  Carolineans,  fell  heavy  on  the  colony,  still  in  a 
poor  and  languishing  condition.  No  taxes  as  yet  had  been  laid  on  real  or 
personal  estates :  the  revenues  of  the  colony  were  all  raised  by  duties  laic 
on  spirituous  liquors,  sugar,  molasses,  and  a  few  other  articles  imported ; 
and  on  deer-skins  and  furs  exported.  The  amount  of  these  several  duties 
was  applied  towards  defraying  the  charges  of  government,  such  as  raising 
and  repairing  fortifications,  paying  the  governor's  salary,  maintaining  garri- 
sons, providing  military  stores,  and  saJaries  to  ten  ministers  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  sinking  bills  of  credit  stamped  for  aubwering  the  extraor- 
dinary expenses  of  the  province.  Eight  thousand  pounds  had  been  issued 
for  defraying  the  public  expenses  occasioned  by  the  French  invasion ;  and 
the  act  lairing  an  imposition  on  furs,  skins,  and  liquors,  was  continued,  for 
the  purpose  of  cancelling  these  bills  of  credit.  From  this  time  forward, 
there  was  a  gradual  rise  in  exchange  and  produce,  owing,  as  numy  thoughti 
to  the  emission  and  establishment  of  paper  currency  in  the  province. 
Before  this  period,  French  and  Spam'sh  gold  and  silver,  brought  into  the 
country  by  pirates,  privateers,  and  the  over-balance  of  trade  with  the  West 
Indies,  answered  all  the  purposes  of  internal  commerce,  and  very  little 
English  coin  was  circulating  in  the  country.  However,  soon  afler  this 
emission,  fifty  per  cent,  advance  was  given  by  the  merchants  for  what 
English  money  there  was ;  that  is  to  say,  for  a  hundred  pounds  English 
coin,  they  gave  a  hundred  and  fifly  pounds  paper  currency  of  Carolina. 

A  fierce  war  still  continued  between  England  and  France  in  Europe, 
and  the  success  which  had  attended  an  expedition  against  Acadia,  had 
encouraged  the  British  administration  to  enter  on  bolder  undertakings  in 
America.  The  French  in  Canada  were  numerous  and  strong ;  and  Lord 
XSodolphin,  ccmvinced  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  superiority  over 
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them,  fonned  the  design  c^  attac^g  Quebec,  of  whkh  a  anffidetit  aocdom 
has  already  been  giren  on  page  809  of  this  Wcnrk* 

In  the  year  following,  the  French  planted  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the 
great  river  llfississippi.  Louis  XIV,  thought  proper  to  grant  a  territory  of 
▼ast  extent  in  that  quarter  to  Secretary  Crozat,  by  which  he  evidently 
encroached  on  lands  belonging  to  the  proprietors  of  South  Cardina. 
Though  the  Carolineans  had  not  a  little  to  fear  from  a  settlement  in  such  a 
situation,  yet  Crozat  was  allowed  to  take  peaceable  possession,  without  any 
complaints  from  the  proprietors,  or  opposition  from  the  British  government. 
From  this  period  a  new  competitor  for  the  affection  and  interest  of  Indian 
nations  arose,  more  active  and  enterprising  than  the  Spaniards,  whos 
motions  the  Carolineans  had  good  reason  to  watch  with  a  jealous  and 
Vigilant  eye. 

About  the  same  tilhe  application  was  made  to  the  proprietors  for  lands 
in  Carolina,  by  a  number  of  palatines  harassed  in  Germany  by  the  calami- 
ties of  a  tedious  war,  and  reduced  to  circumstances  of  great  indigence  and 
misery.  The  proprietors  wisely  judging,  that  by  such  acquisitions  the 
value  of  their  lands  would  increase,  and  the  strength  of  their  settlement 
would  be  promoted,  determined  to  give  every  possible  encouragement  tt 
such  emigrants.  Ships  were  provided  for  their  transportation.  Instm^ 
tions  were  sent  to  Governor  l^nte,  to  allow  one  hundred  acres  of  land  foit 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  frpe  of  quit-rents  for  the  first  ten  years; 
but,  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  to  pay  one  penny  per  acre  annual  rent 
for  ever,  according  to  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  province.  Upon  theit 
arrival.  Governor.  Tynte  granted  them  lands  in  North  Carolina,  where  they 
settled,  and  flattered  themselves  with  having  found  in  the  dreary  wildei^ 
ness  a  happy  retreat  from  the  storms  and  desolations  of  war  raging  in 
Europe. 

However,  like  many  others.  Governor  Tynte  had  scarcely  time  to  learn 
the  real  state  of  the  country,  in  order  to  establish  proper  regulationa  inrtt, 
before  he  died.  Afler  his  death,  a  competition  arose  in  the  council  about 
the  succession.  One  party  declared  for  Robert  Gibbes,  and  another  for 
Thomas^Broughton.  Gibbes,  however,  carried  his  election,  and  for  a  little 
while  stood  at  the  head  of  the  ocdony.  During  his  time,  we  know  nothing 
remarkable  that  happened.  An  act  of  Assembly  passed  for  appointing 
commissioners,  empowering  them  to  take  subscriptions  and  collect  pnUie 
contributions  for  building  a  church  at  Charleston.  Water  passages  were 
carried  southward  to  Port-Royal,  for  the  ease  and  convenience  of  passen- 
gers  by  sea ;  and  money  was  provided  for  building  public  .bridges,  and 
jestablishing  ferries,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  by  land. 

But,  as  it  appeared  to  the  proprietors,  that  bribery  and  iDorrugtton  had 
been  used  "by  Robert  Gibbes  to  gain  his  election  to  the  government,  he  wai 
not  permitted  to  continue  long  in  that  office ;  they  forbade  thek  receiver* 
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general  to  pay  him  any  salary,  and  ordered  the  money  due  to  be  transmitted 
to  Richard  Shelton,  their  secretary,  in  England.  A'  commission  was  sent 
but  to  Charles  Craven,  a  man  of  great  knowledge,  courage,  and  integrity, 
by  his  brother,  investing  him  with  the  government  of  the  cdony.  His 
council  was  composed  of  Thomas  Broughton,  Ralph  Izard,  Charles  Hart, 
Samuel  Eveleigh,  Arthur  Middieton,  dbc. :  ail  men  of  considerable  property 
and  experience  in  provincial  af&irs.  The  Assembly,  in  his  time,  was  not 
elected  as  formerly,  in  a  riotous  and  tumultuary  manner,  but  with  the 
utmost  quietness  and  regularity ;  and  proceeded  to  their  dehlierations  with 
great  temper  and  mutual  friendship.  The  governor  had  instructions  to 
defend  the  province  against  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  for  that  purpose 
to  form  and  cultivate  the  firmest  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  Indians ; 
to  promote  fisheries  and  manu&ctures,  which  was  certainly  an  absurd 
and  ridiculous  instruction :  for  while  they  had  so  much  landt  agriculture 
was  evidently  more  profitable  and  beneficial  to  both  the  possessors  and 
proprietors  of  the  province.  He  was  required  to  oveslook  the  courts,  and 
take  special  care  that  justice  be  equitably  administered ;  and  that  no  inter- 
ruptions or  delays  attend  the  execution  of  the  laws.  He  was  ordered  to 
employ  eight  men  to  sound  Port-Royal  river  for  the  benefit  of  navigation, 
and  to  fix  on  the  most  convenient  spot  for  building  a  town,  with  a  harbour 
nigh  it ;  and  to  transmit  all  acts  of  Assembly,  made  from  time  to  time,  to 
England,  for  the  proprietors*  approbation  or  disapprobation ;  and  such  other 
public  matters  as  appeared  to  him  of  general  concern  and  utility,  he  was 
required  carefully  to  study  and  promote. 

In  the  year  1712,  after  Governor  Craven  had  assumed  the  management 
of  the  colony,  a  dangerous  conspiracy  was  formed  by  the  Indians  of  North 
Carolina  against  the  poor  settlers  in  that  quarter.  The  cause  of  the  quarrel 
we  have  not  been  able  clearly  to  find  out ;  probaUy  they  were  ofiended  at 
the  encroachments  made  on  their  hunting-lands.  The  powerful  tribes  of 
Indians  called  Corees,  Tuscaroras,  and  several  more,  united,  and  determined 
to  murder  or  expel  the  European  invaders.  As  usual,  they  carried  on  their 
bloody  design  with  amazing  cunning  and  profound  secrecy.  .  Their  chief 
town  they  had,  in  the  first  place,  surrounded  with  a  wooden  breast-work, 
for  the  security  of  their  own  families.  Here  the  different  tribes  met 
together,  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred  bowmen,  and  formed  their 
horrid  plot.  From  this  place  of  rendezvous  they  sent  out  small  parties, 
who  entered  the  settlements  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  by  difilerent 
roads.  At  the  change  of  the  full  moon,  all  of  them  had  agreed  to  begin 
their  murderous  operations,  on  the  same  night.  When  that  night  came, 
they  entered  the  planters*  houses,  demanded  provisions,  and  murdered 
men,  women,  and  children,  without  mercy  or  distinction.  To  prevent  the 
alarm  spreading  throu^  the  settlement,  they  ran  from  house,  to  house, 
spreading  slaughter  among  the  scattered  fiunilies,  wherever  they  went 
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None  of  the  colonists,  during  the  &tal  night,  knew  what  had  be&lleii  theis 
neighbours,  until  the  barbarians  had  reached  their  own  doors.  About 
Roanoke,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  settlers  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their 
savage  fury  the  first  night ;  among  whom  were  a  Swiss  baron,  and  almost 
all  the  poor  palatines  who  had  lately  come  into  the  country.  Some,  how- 
ever, who  had  hid  themselves  in  the  woods,  having  escaped,  next  morning 
gave  the  alarm  to  their  neighbours,  and  prevented  the  total  destructimi  of 
that  colony.  Every  family  had  orders  speedily  to  assemble  at  one  place, 
and  the  militia,  under  arms,  kept  watch  day  and  night  around  them,  until 
the  news  of  the  sad  disaster  reached  the  province  of  South  Carolina. 

Happy  was  it  for  the  distressed  North  Carolineans,  that  Gbvemor  Craven 
lost  no  time  in  collecting  and  despatching  a  force  to  their  i^istance  and 
relief.  The  Assembly  voted  four  thousand  pounds  for  the  services  of  the 
war.  A  body  of  militia,  consisting  of  six  hundred  men,  under  the  c<»n- 
mand  of  Colonel  Barnwell,  marched  against  the  savages.  Two  hundred 
and  eighteen  Cherokees,  under  the  command  of  Captains  Harford  and 
Turstons ;  seventy-mne  Creeks,  under  Captain  Hastings ;  forty-cme  Cataw- 
bas,  under  Captain  Cantey ;  and  twenty-eight  Tamassees,  under  Captain 
Pierce,  being  furnished  with  arms,  joined  the  Carolineans  in  this  expedi- 
tion. The  way  was  dreadful,  at  this  time,  in  the  wilderness  through  which 
Colonel  Barnwell  had  to  march.  It  was  not  possible  for  his  men  to  cany 
a  sufilcient  quantity  of  provisions,  together  with  arms  and  ammuniti«^ 
along  with  them,  or  to  have  these  things  provided  at  different  stages  by  the 
way.  There  was  no  road  through  the  ^roods  upon  which  either  hc^ses  or 
carriages  could  conveniently  pass ;  and  his  little  army  Jiad  every  kind  of 
hardship  and  danger  to  encounter.  In  spite  of  every  difficulty,  Bamwell« 
however,  advanced  against  them,  employing  his  Indian  allies  to  hunt  for 
provisions  to  his  men,  by  the  way.  At  length,  having  come  up  with  the 
savages,  he  attacked  them ;  and  being  much  better  supplied  with  arms  and 
ammunition  than  his  enemy,  he  did  great  executicm  among,  them.  In  the 
first  battle  he  kiUed  three  hundred  Indians,  and  took  about  one  hundred 
prisoners.  Afler  which  the  Tuscaroras  retreated  to  their  town,  within  a 
wooden  breastwork ;  there  BamweU  surrounded  them,  and  having  killed 
a  considerable  number,  forced  the  remainder  to  sue  f^  peace :  some  of  his 
men  being  wounded,  and  others  having  sufllered  much  by  constant  watch* 
ing  and  much  hunger  and  fatigue,  the  savages  the  more  easily  obtained 
their  request.  In  this  expedition  it  was  computed  that  BamweU  killed, 
wounded,  and  captured  near  one  thousand  Tuscaroras.  The  remaind«f  » 
who  escaped,  soon  after  this  heavy  chastisement,  abandoned  their  country, 
and  joined  a  northern  tribe  of  Indians  on  the  Ohio  river.  Of  Barnwell's 
party,  five  Carolineans  were  kiUed,  and  several  wounded ;  of  his  Indians, 
thirty-six  were  killed,  and  between  sixty  and  seventy  wounded.  In  justice 
tfi  this  officer  it  must  be  owned,  never  had  any  expedition  against  th 
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tarages  in  Carolina  been  amended  with  such  hazards  and  difficulties,  not 
had  the  conquest  of  any  tribe  of  them  ever  been  more  general  and 
complete. 

Although  the  expedition  to  North  Carolina  was  well  conducted,  and 
pTored  as  successful  as  the  most  sanguine  could  have  expected ;  yet  the 
expense  the  public  had  incurred  by  it  fell  heavy  on  the  province,  the  reve- 
nues of  which  were  inconsiderable,  and  not  at  all  adapted  for  such  import* 
ant  and  extensive  enterprises.  But  as  great  good  feeling  at  this  time 
subsisted  between  the  governor  and  Assembly,  they  were  well  disposed  to 
concur  with  him  in  every  measure  for  the  puUic  safety  and  relief.  The 
stamping  of  biUs  of  credit  had  been  used  as  the  easiest  method  of  defray- 
ing these  expenses  incurred  for  the  public  defence ;  however,  at  this  time,  • 
the  legislature  thought  proper  to  establish  a  public  bank,  and  issued  forty- 
eight  thousand  pounds,  in  bills  of  credit,  called  bank-bills,  for  answering 
the  exigencies  of  government,  and  for  the  convenience  of  domestic  com- 
merce. This  money  was  to  be  lent  out  at  interest,  09  landed  or  peraonal 
security ;  and,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  act  for  issuing  the  same,  it  was 
to  be  sunk  gradually  by  four  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  which  sum  was 
ordered  to  be  paid  annually  by  the  borrowers,  into  the  hands  of  commis- 
sioners appointed  for  that  purpose.  After  the  emission  of  these  bank-bills, 
the' rate  of  exchange  and  the  price  of  produce  quickly  rose,  and  in  the  first 
3^ear  advanced  to  a  hundred,  and  filly,  in  the  second  to  two  hundred  per 
cent. 

With  respect  to  the  utility  of  this  paper-money,  the  planters  and  mer- 
chantSy  according  to  their  different  views  and  interests,  were  divided  in 
opinion.  The  former,  who  for  the  most  part  stood  indebted  to  the  latter, 
found  that  this  provincial  currency  was  not  only  necessary  to  answer  the 
exigencies  of  government,  but  also  very  useful  and  convenient  in  the  pay- 
ment of  private  debts.  This  money  being  local,  in  proportion  as  it  increased 
in  quantity,  it  raised  the  nominal  price  of  provincial  commodities,  and 
became  of  course  prejudicial  to  creditors,  in  proportion  as  it  was  profitable 
Co  debtors ;  for  though  it  depreciated  fifty  per  cent,  in  a  year,  during  which 
time  the  planters  stood  indebted  to  the  merchants,  the  next  year  such 
creditora  were  obliged  to  take  it  in  payment,  or  produce,  which  had 
advanced  in  price  according  to  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation.  By 
die  acts  of  Assembly  which  established  these  bills  of  credit,  the  currency 
was  secured,  and  made  a  tender,  in  law,  in  all  pajrments ;  so  that  if  the 
creditor  refused  this  money  before  witnesses  offered  to  him,  the  debt  was 
discharged  from  the  minute  of  his  refusal.  Besides,  the  planters  knew, 
that  in  a  trading,  country  gold  and  silver,  by  various  channels,  would  make 
t^-^ir  way  out  of  it,  when  they  answer  the  purposes  of  remittance  better 
than  produce ;  paper-money  served  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  and  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  provincial  conmiodities,  as  it  could  not  leave  the 
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colony ;  and  answered  the  purpose  for  J^sepxig  private  debts  as  weU,  cl 
gather  better,  than  gold  and  silver.  As  the  trade  of  the  cOuntiy  incivaaed, 
no  doubt  a  certain  quantity  of  money  was  necessary  to  carry  it  on  with 
ease  and  freedom ;  but  when  paper  bills  are  permitted  to  increase  beyond 
what  are  necessary  for  commercial  ease  and  utility,  they  sink  in  value ; 
and  in  such  a  case  creditors  lose  in  proportion  to  their  depreciation. 

In  Carolina,  as  well  as  in  the  other  British  colonies  in  Americat  the 
greatest  part  of  the  gold  and  silver  current  was  foreign  coin,  and  the  difier-' 
ent  Assemblies  settled  their  value  &om  time  to  time,  by  laws  peculiar  to 
each  province.  To  remedy  the  inconveniences  arising  £rom  the  difierenl 
rates  at  which  the  same  species  of  foreign  coin  passed  in  the  several  colo* 
,m*es  and  plantations,  Ctueen  Anne,  in  the  sixth  year  of  her  reign,  had 
thought  fit,  by  her  royal  proclamation,  to  settle  and  ascertain  the  current 
rate  of  foreign  coin  in  all  her  colonies.  The  standard  at  which  cnrrencj 
was  fixed  by  this  proclamation,  was  at  JS133,  68.  8d.  per  cent. ;  but  this 
regulation,  howev^  convenient  and  advantageous  to  trade,  was  afterwards 
little  regarded  in  these  provinces,  and  the  confusion  of  current  money  con* 
tinned  and  prevailed. 

After  the  emission  of  this  great  quantity  of  bank-biUs  in  Carolina,  and 
speedy  rise  of  the  price  of  produce  in  consequence  of  it,  the  merchania 
of  London,  to  whom  the  colony  stood  indebted,  judging  it  prejudicial  la 
trade,  complained  of  it  to  the  proprietors.  They  perceived  that  the  trade 
of  the  country,  by  this  means,  would  be  carried  on  entirely  without  silver 
or  gold ;  and  although  their  factors  in  Carolina  might  raise  the  price  of 
British  commodities  and  manufactures,  equal  to  the  advanced  price  of  the 
produce,  yet  it  might  be  for  their  intexest,  sometimes,  to  take  gold  and  silver 
rather  than  produce  in  return  for  their  British  goods.  They  considered 
the  issuing  of  such  bank-notes  as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  England,  and 
prevailed  on  the  proprietors  to  write  Governor  Craven  a  letter  to  the  fbUow*' 
ing  effect :  ^  We  have  heard  complaints  from  several  hands,  of  an  act  you 
have  passed,  called  the  Bank  Act.  We  do  recommend  to  you  to  consider 
of  some  expedient  for  preventing  the  mischievous  consequences  of  that  act, 
lest,  upon  further  complaints,  we  be  forced  to  repeal  iu  The  act  is 
exclaimed  against  by  our  London  merchants,  as  injurious  ta  trade,  as  an 
infringement  and  violation  of  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  and  made  almost 
in  opposition  to  the  act  of  the  sixth  of  Clueen  Anne.  Therefore  we  e3q[»ect, 
for  preventing  such  complaints  for  the  ^ture,  that  you  will  endeaypur*  as 
much  as  in  you  lies,  to  reduce  that  paper  credit,  pretended  to  be  established 
in  your  bank  act,  and  that  you  will  strictly  put  in  execution  the  atoresaid 
act  of  Clueen  Anne.** 

As  the  trade  of  the  colony  had  of  late  yeara  considerably  increased,  and 
was  almost  entirely  carried  on  in  British  ships,  its  protection  was  an 
object  which  demanded  the  attention  either  of  the  proprieton  or  the 
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Bridiifa  admimstiation.  The  war  in  Europe  had  engrossed  the  care  of  the 
ktt^r,  and  the  fonner  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  bear  the  expense 
of  its  protection.  They  had  leased  their  property  in  the  BahaiDa  islands 
to  a  company  of  merchants,  which  turning  out  to  little  account,  the 
Island  of  Providence  became  a  receptacle  for  vagabonds  and  villains  of  all 
nations.  From  this  place  of  rendezvous,  a  crew  of  desperate  pirates  had 
been  accustomed  to  push  out  to  sea,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  nations, 
to  obstruct  the  navigation.  The  trade  of  Carolina  and  that  of  the  West 
Indies  sufiered  greatly  from  their  depredations.  For  five  years  after  this 
period,  these  kwless  robbers  reined  as  the  masters  of  the  Gulf  of  Flo- 
rida, plundering  and  taking  ships  of  every  nation.  North  Carolina,  by 
the  conquest  of  its  maritime  tribes  of  Indians,  had  also  become  a  refuge 
for  those  rogues,  who  carried  their  prizes  into  Cape  Fear  River,  or  Pro> 
vidence,  as  best  suited  their  convenience  or  mterest.  Their  success 
induced  bold  and  rapacious  spirits  to  join  them,  aiid  in  time  they  became 
so  formidaUd  that  no  inconsiderable  foroe  was  requisite  to  suppress 
them. 

After  a  long  and  expensive  war,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  was 
concluded  between  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  in  Europe ;  and  orders  were 
sent  to  all  the  colonies  to  desist  from  acts  of  hostility.  Governor  Craven, 
deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  Carolina,  now  turned  his  attention  to 
improve  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  to  difiluse  a  spirit  of  industry  and  agri- 
culture  throughout  the  settlement.  The  hnfia  in  Granville  county  were 
found,  upon  trial,  rich  and  fettile,  and  the  planters  were  encouraged  to  > 
improve  them.  Accordingly,  a  number  of  plantations  were  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Indian  nations,  with  whcnn  the  governor  studied  to  culti- 
vate a  friendly  correspondence.  For  the  purposes  of  trade,  some  men 
took  up  their  residence  in  their  towns,  and  ftimished  them  with  clothes, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  in  exchange  for  their  ftirs  and  deernskins.  An 
agent  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  affiurs  of  Indian  tribes,  and  to  con- 
ciliate, by  all  possible  means,  their  friendship  and  esteem.  Several  interior 
regulations,  conducive  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  colonyt  were  also 
established.  The  colonists,  as  an  eminent  writer  has  observed,  in  general 
carry  with  them  so  much  of  the  English  law  as  is  applicable  to  ^eir  local 
circumstances  and  situation ;  such  as,  the  general  rules  of  inheritance,  and 
of  protection  from  personal  injuries.  What  may  be  proper  to  be  admitted, 
and  what  are  necessary  to  be  rejected,  is  judged  and  determined,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  provincial  judicature,  then  subject  to  the  approbation 
or  disapprobation  of  the  proprietors ;  and  so  far  of  the  British  parliament, 
that  nothing  may  be  attempted  by  them  derogatory  to  the  sovereignty  and 
.  mpreme  jurisdiction  of  the  mother  country.  At  this  time  Governor  Cra- 
ven obtained  the  assent  of  the  General  AssemUy,  to  make  several  English 
■states  of  the  same  force  in  Carolina  as  if  thev  had  been  enacted  in  it. 
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The  people  regarded  him  as  a  wise  and  indulgent  parent,  and  wished  to 
copy  the  spirit  of  their  laws  from  the  English  original,  although  they 
received  ^eir  obligation  and  authoritative  force  from  their  being  the  laws 
of  the  colony. 

About  this  time  Nicholas  Trott,  the  chief  justice  of  the  colony,  returned 
from  England,  where  he  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  the  settlement 
of  private  affairs.  During  his  stay  in  Britain  he  had  engrossed  the 
{blvovlt  of  the  proprietors,  who,  finding  him  to  be  a  man  of  great  abilitiev* 
professed  a  high  respect  for  him,  and  aAerwards  desired  his  assistance  and 
advice  in  every  case  respecting  the  future  management  of  their  colony. 
They  advanced  his  salary  to  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  he  agreed  to 
carry  on  a  regular  correspondence  with  their  secretary,  and  to  give  them 
the  best  intelligence  with  respect  to  their  provincial  aflairs.  Trott  having 
thus  secured  the  confidence  of  the  proprietors  in  England,  soon  after  he 
came  to  Carolina,  began  to  plume  himself  on  his  advantageous  circum- 
stances, and  to  treat  his  former  friends  in  the  colony  with  great  arrogance. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  watched  his  conduct  with  an  envious  and  malig- 
nant eye,  and  seemed  to  desire  nothing  more  than  to  humble  his  pride  and 
destroy  his  influence.  To  this  fatal  di^rence  may  be  ascribed  several 
future  jealousies  and  disturbances  with  which  the  colonists  were  harassed, 
and  which  terminated  in  the  total  subversion  of  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment. 

URING  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  trade*  and  plantations,  from  die  con- 
tentions that  prevailed  in  some  of  the  ccJonies, 
had  taken  occasion  to  look  more  narrowly  than 
formerly  into  the  state  of  proprietary  governments  in 
A Q^ erica,  in  order  to  form  a  plan  for  purchasing  and 
i^niiing  them  more  closely  to  the  crown.  They  easily 
perceived  the  advantage  of  beginning  this  negotiation  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  the  sooner  the  purchase  was  made,  the  easier  it  would  be  obtained. 
Accordingly,  they  wrote  to  the  proprietors  of  each  colony,  acquainting 
them,  it  was  her  majesty's  pleasure  and  command,  that  all  governors  of 
her  foreign  plantations  to  transmit  to  them  frequent  and  full  information  of 
the  state  of  their  respective  colonies,  as  well  in  respect  to  the  administra 
tion  of  government  and  justice,  as  to  their  progress  in  trade  and  improve- 
ments. The  queen,  though  no  friend  to  non-conformists,  had  also  afllbrded 
relief  to  the  distressed  dissenters  of  Carolina,  and  publicly  disapproved  of 
some  oppressive  acts  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  This  served  to 
encourage  a  spirit  of  discontent  among  the  Carolineans  at  the  proprietary 
government,  and  induced  them  to  turn  to  the  crown  at  every  future  periodt 
vhen  they  thought  themselves  aggrieved. 
During  the  same  year  in  which  Britain  was  occupied  by  a  civil  contesL 
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the  colonj  of  Caiolma  was.Tisited  with  a  terrible  Indian  war*  which  thfeat- 
ened  its  total  extirpation.  The  numerous  and  powerful*  tribe  of  Indiana 
eaDed  Tamasseea,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  the  Spaniards  at  Augustinet 
were  the  most  active  in  promoting  this  conspiracy  against  the  settlement, 
though  every  tribe  around  was  more  or  less  omcemed  in  it.  The  Tamaa- 
sees  possessed  a  large  territory  lying  backward  from  Port  Royal  Island,  aa 
the  north-east  side  of  Savanna  river,  which  is  called  Indian  Land.  By 
the  Carolineans  this  tribe  had  long  been  esteemed  as  friends  and  allies, 
who  had  admitted  a  number  of  traders  into  their  towns,  and  several  times 
assisted  the  settlers  in  their  warlike  enterprises.  Of  all  other  Indians, 
they  were  believed  to  harbour  in  their  minds  the  most  irreconcilable 
enmity  to  Spaniards.  For  many  years  they  had  been  accustomed  to  make 
incursions  into  the  Spanish  territories,  and  to  wage  war  with  the  Indians 
within  their  bounds.  In  their  return  from  these  southern  expeditions,  it 
had  been  a  common  practice  with  them  to  lurk  in  the  woods  around 
Augustine,  until  they  surprised  some  Spanish  prisoners,  on  whom  they 
exercised  the  most  wanton  barbarities ;  sometimes  cutting  them  to  pieces 
slowly,  joint  by  joint,  with  knives  and  tomahawks ;  at  other  times  burying 
Aem  up  to  the  neck  under  ground,  then  standing  at  a  distance,  and  mark* 
mg  at  their  heads  with  their  pointed  arrows ;  and,  at  other  times,  binding 
diem  to  1^  tree,  and  piercing  the  tenderest  parts  of  their  bodies  with  sharp* 
pointed  sticks  of  burning  wood,  which  last,  because  the  most  painful  and 
excruciating  method  of  torture,  was  the  most  common  among  them. 

To  prevent  such  barbarities,  the  legislature  of  Carolina  passed  a  law, 
offering  a  reward  of  five  pounds  for"  every  Spanish  prisoner  these  Indians 
should  bring  alive  to  Charieston ;  which  law,  though  it  evidently  proceeded 
from  motives  of  humanity,  yet,  in  the  event,  it  proved  very  inconsistent* 
with  good  policy :  for,  in  consequence  of  this  act,  the  Tamassees  brought 
several  Spaniards,  at  different  times,  to  Charleston,  where  they  claimed  the 
reward  for  their  prisoners,  and  deliyered  them  up  to  the  governor* 
Charles  Craven,  who  wiis  no  less  distinguished  for  humanity  than  valour, 
used  to  send  back  such  prisoners  to  Augustine,  charging  the  Spanish 
government  with  the  expenses  of  their  passage,  and  the  reward  to  the 
Tamassees. 

For  twelve  montlis  before  the  war  broke  out,  the  traders  among  the 
Tamassees  observed  that  their  chief  warriors  went  frequently  to  August 
tine,  and  returned  loaded  with  presents;  but  were  not  apprehensive  of 
any  ill  consequence  from  such  generosity.  John  Fraser,  an  honest  Scotdi 
Highlander,  who  lived  among  the  Tamassibes,  and  traded  with  them,  had 
ofien  heard  these  warriors  tell  with  what  kindness  they  had  been  treated 
at  Augustine.  One  had  received  a  hat,  another  a  jacket,  and  a  third  a 
coat,  all  trimmed  with  silver  lace.  Some  got  hatchets,  ethers  great  knives, 
and  almost  all  of  them  guns  and  ammunition,  to  prepare  them  ibr  striking 
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some  great  and  important  blow.  These  wamois  told  Fiaser,  that  thaj 
had  dined  with  the  governor  at  Augustine,  and  washed  his  hce^  (a  ceie* 
mony  used  by  Indians  as  a  token  of  friendship,)  and  that  now  the  Spanish 
goyemor  was  their  king,  and  not  the  governor  of  Carolina.  Still,  however, 
die  Carolineans  remained  secure,  and,  having  such  confidence  in  the 
Indians,  dreaded  no  ill  consequences  from  this  new  intercourse.  Thej 
knew  the  antipathy  of  the  Tamassees  to  the  Spaniards,  and  their  fondness 
tot  presents,  but  suspected  no  plot  against  the  settlement  by  their  allies. 

IT  was  a  common  thing  for  the  traders  who  resided 
^  8  aong  these  savages  to  single  out  a  warrior  of  authority, 
and  to  court  his  favour  with  trifling  presents.  Among 
the  Tamassees,  one  named  Sanute  was  Eraser's  finead, 
who,  with  his  fellow-warriors,  had  also  been  at  Florids, 
and  shared  the  Spaniards*  insidious  liberality.  Daring 
his  absence,  Mr.  Fraser  had  married  a  fine  woman ;  and 
Sanute,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  him,  after  his  return 
home  came  to  his  house,  and  brought  along  with  him 
some  sweet  herbs,  to  show  the  lady  a  mark  of  respect, 
agreeably  to  an  Indian  custom.  So  soon  as  he  entered 
the  habitation  of  his  friend,  he  called  for  a  basin  of  water,  in  ^hich  ht 
bruised  the  herbs,  and  first  washed  Mrs.  Eraser's  face  and  hands,  and  then 
putting  his  own  hands  upon  his  breast,  told  her,  that,  for  the  future,  he 
would  cemmunicate  to  her  all  he  knew  in  his  heart*  She,  in  retum, 
thanked  him,  and  made  him  some  present.  Accordingly,  about  nine  days 
before  hostilities  conunenced,  Sanute  came  to  Mrs.  Eraser's  house,  and 
told  her,  that  the  English  were  all  wicked  heretics,  and  would  go  to  hell, 
and  that  the  Tamassees  would  also  follow  them,  if  they  sufiTered  them  to 
Kve  in  their  country ;  that  now  the  governor  of  Augustine  was  their  king; 
that  there  would  be  a  terrible  war  with  the  English,  and  they  only  waited 
for  the  bloody  stick  to  be  returned  from  the  Creeks  before  they  began  it. 
He  txM  them,  that  the  Tamassees,  the  Creeks,  the  Cherokees,  and  many 
other  nations,  together  with  the  Spaniards,  were  all  to  engage  in  it ;  and 
advised  them  to  fly  to  Charieston,  with  all  they  had,  and  if  their  own 
boat  was  not  large  enough  to  carry  them,  he  would  lend  them  his  canoe. 
He  added  that  the  Spanish  governor  told  him  that  there  would  soon  be  t 
war  again  with  the  English,  and  that  while  they  attacked  the  Carolineans 
by  land,  he  would  send  to  Spain  for  a  fleet  of  ships  to  block  up  the  ha^ 
hour,  so  that  not  a  man  or  woman  of  them  should  escape*  He  also  stated 
that,  if  they  were  determined  to  stay,  and  run  all  hazards,  he,  to  prevent 
torture,  would  ckum  the  privilege  of  performing  the  last  firiendly  office  to 
them,  which  was  to  kill  them  with  his  own  hands*  Fraser  still  ente^ 
tained  some  doubts,  but  his  wife  being  terrified,  he  resolved  at  all  events 
to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  accordingly,  without  dehy*  put  his  yrihf  his 
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ehild,  and  most  valuable  efiects  into  his  boat,  and  made  his  escape  to 
Charleston. 

While  the  time  drew  nigh  in  which  this  plot  was  to  be  put  in  executioif, 
Captain  Nairn,  agent  for  Indian  afiairs,  and  many  traders,  resided  at  Poco-, 
taligo,  the  largest  town  belonging  to  the  Tamasse^.  Eraser,  probably 
either  discrediting  what  he  had  heard,  or  from  the  hurry  and  confusion 
which  the  alarm  occasioned,  unfortunately,  had  not  taken  time  to  commu- 
nicate the  intelligence  he  had  received  to  his  friends,  who  remained  in  a 
state  of  felse  security,  in  the  hiidst  of  their  enemies.  The  case  of  the 
scattered  settlers  on  the  frontiers  was  equally  lamentable,  who  were  Hying 
finder  no  suspicions  of  danger.  However,  on  the  day  before  the  Tamassces 
b^gan  their  bloody  operations.  Captain  Nairn  and  some  of  the  traders  observ- 
ing an  unusual  gloom  on  their  savage  countenances,  and  apparently  great 
agitations  of  spirit,  which,  to  them,  prognosticated  approaching  nfischief, 
went  to  their  chief  men,  begging  to  know  the  cause  of  their  uneasiness,  and 
promising,  if  any  injury  had  been  done  them,  to  give  them  satisfiiction. 
The  chie&  replied,  they  had  no  complaints  to  make  against  any  one,  but 
intended  to  go  hunting,  early  the  next  mortiing.  Captain  Nairn  according* 
ly  went  to  sleep,  and  the  traders  retired  to  their  huts,  and  passed  the  night 
in  seeming  friendship  and  tranquillity.  The  next  morning,  about  the 
break  of  day,  being  the  15th  day  of  April,  1715,  all  were  alarmed  with 
the  cries  of  war.  The  leaders  were  all  out  under  arms,  calling  upon  their 
followers,  and  proclaiming  aloud  designs  of  vengeance.  The  young  men  flew 
to  their  arms,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  massacred  above  ninety  persons  in  Poco- 
taligo  town  and  the  neighbouring  plantations ;  and  many  more  must  have 
fallen  a  sacrifice  on  Port  Royal  Island,  had  they  not  been  warned  of  their 
danger.  Mr.  Burrows,  a  captain  of  the  militia,  after  receiving  two  wounds, 
by  swimming  one  mile  and  running  ten,  escaped  to  PortRo3ral  and  alarmed 
the  town.  A  vessel  happening  fortunately  to  be  in  the  harbour,  the  inha* 
bitants  in  great  hurry  repaired  on  board,  and  sailed  for  Charleston;  only  a 
few  families  of  planters  on  that  island,  not  having  timely  notice,  fell  into 
their  hands,  some  of  whom  they  murdered,  and  others  they  made  pri- 
soners of  war. 

While  the  Yamassees,  with  whom  the  Creeks  and  Appalachians  had 
joined,  were  advancing  against  the  southern  frontiers,  and  spreading  deso- 
btion  and  slaughter  through  the  province,  the  Indians  on  the  northern 
borders  also  came  down  among  the  settlements  in  formidable  parties.  The 
Carolineans  had  foolishly  entertained  hopes  of  the  friendship  of  the  Conga- 
rees,  the  Catawbas  and  Cherokees ;  but  they  soon  found  that  they  had  also 
joined  in  the  conspiracy,  and  declared  for  war.  It  was  computed  that  the 
southern  division  of  the  enemy  consisted  of  above  six  thousand  bowmen; 
and  the  northern  of  between  six  hundred  and  one  thousand.  Indeed  every 
Indian  tribe,  from  Florida  to  Cape  Feax  river,  had  ioined  in  this  confeda- 
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racy  for  the  destrucUcm  of  the  eettlement.  The  planters,  scattered  here  and 
there,  had  no  time  to  gather  together  ii^a  body  sufficiently  strong  to  withstaml 
auch  numbers ;  but  eachccmsuhing  his  safety,  in  great  huiry  and  constenui* 
tion  fled  to  the  capital.  Every  (me  who  came  in  brought  the  governor  dif« 
ferent  accounts  of  the  number  and  strength  of  the  savages,  insomuch  that  evoi 
the  inhabitants  of  Charleston  were  doubtful  of  their  safety,  and  entertained  tha 
most  discouraging  apprehensions  of  their  inability  to  repel  a  force  so  great 
and  formidable.  In  the  muster-roll  thei^  were  no  more  than  twelve  hun* 
dred  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  but  as  the  town  'had  several  forts  into  whicli  tha 
inhabitants  might  retreat,  the  governor,  with  this  small  force,  resolved  to 
march  into  the  woods  against  the  enemy.  He  proclaimed  martial  law,  and 
kid  an  embargo  on  all  the  ships,  to  prevent  either  men  or  provisions  frcm. 
leaving  the  country.  He  obtained  an  act  of  Assembly,  empowering  him  to  im^ 
press  men,  and  seize  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  wherever  they  were  to  be 
found,  to  arm  such  trusty  negroes  as  might  be  serviceable  at  a  juncture  so 
critical,  and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour.  Agents  were 
sent  to  Virginia  and  England  to  solicit  assistance ;  bills  were  stamped  Sat 
the  payment  of  the  army,  and  other  necessary  expenses ;  Robert  Daniel 
was  appointed  deputy-governor  in  town,  and  Charles  Craven,  at  the  head 
of  the  militia,  marched  to  the  country  against  the  largest  body  of  savages. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Indians  on  the  northern  quarter  had  made  an  inroad 
as  fiur  as  a  plantation  belonging  to  John  Heame,  about  fifty  miles  from  town^ 
and  entered  his  house  in  a  seemingly  peaceable  and  firiendly  manner ;  but 
afterwards  pretending  to  be  displeased  with  the  provisions  given  them, 
murdered  him  and  every  person  in  it.  Thomas  Barker,  a  captain  of  militiat 
having  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  these  Indians,  collected  a  party,  con- 
sisting of  ninety  horsemen,  and  advanced  against  them  :  but  by  the  treach- 
ery of  an  Indian  whom  he  unluckily  trusted,  he  was  led  into  a  dan- 
gerous ambuscade  in  a  thicket,  where  a  large  party  of  Indians  lay  concealed 
on  the  ground.  Barker  having  advanced  into  the  middle  of  them  hekm 
he  was  aware'  of  his  danger,  the  Indians  sprung  frem  their  concealments, 
,  and  fired  upon  his  men  on  every  side.  The  captain  and  several  mcne 
fell  at  the  first  onset,  and  the  remainder  in  confusion  were  obliged  to  retreat* 
Aiier  this  advantage,  a  party  of  four  hundred  Indians  came  down  as  &r  as 
Choose  Creek.  Every  family  there  had  fled  to  town,  except  in  one  place, 
where  seventy  white  men  and  forty  negroes  had  surreunded  themselves 
with  a  breastwork,  and  resolved  to  remain  and  defend  themselves  in  the 
best  manner  they  could.  When  the  Indians  attacked  them  they  were  dis* 
couraged,  and  rashly  agreed  to  terms  of  peace ;  and  having  admitted  the 
enemy  within  their  works,  this  poor  garrison  was  barbareusly  butchered: 
after  which  the  Vidians  advanced  still  nigher  to  town  i  but  at  length  meel- 
^  wg  with  Captain  Chicken  and  the  whole  Goose  Creek  mihtia,  they  ' 
repulsed,  and  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  wiULemess, 
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By  tlua  time  the  Tamasseesy  with  their  confedeiates,  had  spread  destruc* 
tion  through  the  paridi  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  advancing  downwards  as 
fiur  as  Stono,  they  burned  the  church  at  that  place,  together  with  erery 
house  on  the  plantations  by  the  way.  John  Cochran,  hb  wife  and  four 
children ;  Mr.  Bray,  his  wife,  and  two  children ;  and  six  mote  men  and 
women,  having  found  some  friends  among  them,  were  spared  for  some 
days ;  but,  while  attempting  to  make  their  escape  from  them,  they  were 
retaken  and  put  to  death.  Such  as  had  no  fricbds  among  them  were  tor- 
tured in  the  most  shocking  manher,  the  Indians  seeming  to  neglect  their 
progress  towards  conquest  on  purpose  to  assist  in  tormenting  their  enemies. 
We  forbear  to  mention  the  various  tortures  inflicted  on  such  as  fell  into 
their  merciless  fimgs :  none  can  be  pleased  with  the  relation  of  such  horrid 
cruelties,  but  the  man  who,  with  a  smile  of  satis&ction,  can  be  the  specta- 
tor of  a  Spanish  auto  de  fe^  or  such  savage  hearts  as  are  steeled  against 
every  eiriotion  of  humanity  and  compassion. 

By  diis  time  Qovemor  Craven,  being  no  stranger  to  the  ferodous  tern* 
per  of  his  enemies,  and  their  horrid  cruelty  to  prisonen,  was  advancing 
agamst  them  by  slow  and  cautious  steps,  alwa3rs  keeping  the  strictest 
guard  round  his  army.  He  knew  well  under  what  advantages  they  fought 
among  their  native  thjpkets,  and  the  various  wiles  and  stratagems  they 
made  use  of  in  conducting  their  wara ;  and  therefore  was  watchful  above 
all  things  against  sudden  surprises,  which  might  throw  his  foUowen  into 
disorder,  and  defeat  the  end  of  his  enterprise.  The  fitte  of  the  whole  pro* 
vince  depended  on  the  success  of  Ills  arms,  and  his  men  had  no  other  altera 
native  left  but  to  conquer  or  die  a  painfol  death.  As  he  advanced,  the 
straggling  parties  fled  before  him,  until  he  reached  Saltcatchera,  where 
diey  had  pitched  their  great  camp.  Here  a  sharp  and  bloody  battle  en- 
sued from  behind  trees  and  bushes,  the  Indians  hooping,  hallooing,  and 
giving  way  one  while,  and  then  agam  and  again  returning  with  double  fury 
to  the  charge.  But  the  governor,  notvnthstanding  their  superior  nxunberi 
drove  them  before  him  like  a  flock  of  wolves.  He  expelled  them  from  their 
settlement  at  Indian4and,  pursued  them  over  Savannah  river,  and  rid  the 
province  entirely  of  this  formidable  tribe  of  savages.  What  number  of  his 
anny  he  lost,  or  of  the  enemy  he  killed,  we  have  not  been  able  particularly 
to  learn ;  but  in  this  Indian  war  near  four  hundred  innocent  inhabitants  of 
Cart^na  were  murdered  by  these  wild  barbarians.    . 

The  Tamassees,  after  their  defeat  and  ezptilsion,  went  directly  to  the 
Spanish  territories  in  Florida,  where  they  were  received  with  bells  ringing 
and  guns  firing,  as  if  they  had  come  victoriously  from  the  field  ;  from  whicli 
circumstance,  together  with  the  encouragement  afierwards  given  them  to 
■ettle  in  Fforida,  there  is  too  good  reason  to  believe,  that  this  horrid  massap 
ere  was  contrived  by  Spaniards,  and  carried  on  by  their  encouragement  and 
usistance.    Two  prisoners  whom  they  had  saved  and  carried  to  Augvf- 
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'tine  aiong  with  themy  Bin.  Sisson  and  Bin.  Blacaiteyy  afterwwds  reported 
to  the  Carolineans  the  news  of  this  kind  reception  the  Indians  met  with 
from  the  Spaniards.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  province  (^Carolina 
suffered  much  at  this  time,  yet  the  goyemor  had  the  good  f<»tune  to  pie- 
rent  its  total  destruction.  From  the  lowest  state  of  despondency,  Charlet- 
tern,  on  the  governor's  return  to  it,  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  joy. 
He  entered  it  with  some  degree  of  triumph,  receiving  from  all  such  ap> 
plauses  as  his  wise  conduct  and  unexpected  success  justly  merited.  Indeed, 
his  prosperous  expedition  had  not  only  disconcerted  the  most  foimidaUe 
conspiracy  ever  formed  against  the  colony,  hut  also  placed  the  inhabitants 
in  general,  however  much  exposed  individuals  might  be  to  small  scalping 
parties,  in  a  state  of  greater  security  and  tranquillity  than  they  had  ^lithezlo 
tnjoyed. 

However,  from  that  period  in  which  the  Tamassee  Indians  were  com* 
pelled  to  take  up  their  residence  in  Florida,  they  harboured  in  their  breasti 
the  most  inveterate  ill-will  and  rancour  to  all  Carolineans,  and  watched 
every  importunity  of  pouring  their  vengeance  on  them.  Being  furnished 
with  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  Spaniards,  they  often  broke  out  on  sooall 
scalping  parties,  and  infested  the  frontien  of  the  British  settlement.  A 
party  of  them  caught  one  William  Hooper,  and  killed  him  by  torture,  Ij 
cutting  off*  one  joint  of  his  body  after  another,  until  he  expired ;  and  another 
party  surprised  Henry  Ctuinton,  Thomas  Simmons,  and  Thomas  Ptonen- 
ter  and  abo  tortured  them  to  death.  Dr.  Rose  afterwards  fell  also  into 
their  hands,  whom  they  cut  across  his*  nose  with  their  tomahawk,  and 
having  scalped  him  left  him  on  the  spot  for  dead ;  but  he  happily  recovered 
of  his  wounds.  In  short  the  emissaries  of  St.  Augustine,  disappointed  in 
their  sanguinary  design  of  suddenly  destroying  the  settlen  in  Carolina,  hid 
now  no  other  resource-left  but  to  employ  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  Tt- 
massees  against  the  defenceless  frontiera  of  the  province.  In  these  exctt^ 
sions,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  were  too  successful,  for  many  poor  settkis 
at  diflerent  times  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  insatiable  revenge. 

During  the  time  of  this  hard  struggle  with  the  Indians,  the  legishtture  of 
Carolina  had  made  application  to  the  proprieton,  representing  to  them  the 
weak  state  of  the  province,  the  deplorable  dangers  which  bung  over  it,  and 
begging  their  paternal  help  and  protection;  but  being  doubtful  whether  tht 
proprietots  would  be  inclined  to  involve  their  English  estates  in  debt  for 
supporting  their  property  in  Carolina,  in  so  precarious  a  situation,  they 
instructed  their  agent,  in  case  he  fiiiled  of  success  frcnn  them,  to  apply  to 
the  king  for  relief.  The  merchants  entered  cordially  into  the  measure 
for  making  application  to  the  crown,  and  considered  it  as  the  most  effect- 
ual expedient  for  retrieving  their  credit  in  Enghmd,  lost  by  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  country,  and  the  pirates  that  infested  the  coast 
They  perceived  at  once  the  many  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  thsm 
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frcnh  being  taken  under  the  immediate  caie  and  protection  of  the  ciciwjl 
Skips  of  war  wonid  soon  clear  tbe  coast  of  sea-robbers,  and  give  free  scope 
to  trade  and  navigation.  Forces  by  land  would  orerawe  the  warlike  Indians, 
prevent  such  dreadful  attempts  for  the  future,  and  they  would  reap  the 
happy  fruits  of  public  peace  and  security.  The  inhabitants  in  general 
were  much  dissatisfied  with  living  under  a  government  unable  to  protect 
them,  and  what  rendered  their  case  still  more  lamentable,  prevented  the 
interposition  of  the  crown  for  their  defence,  and  therefore  were  very  unani- 
mous in  the  proposed  application  to  the  crown. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1716,  the  agent  for  Carolina  waited  on  the 
proprietors,  with  a  representation  of  the  heavy  calamities  under  which 
their  colony  laboured  from  the  ravages  of  barbarous  enemies  and  the  depreda- 
lions  of  lawless  pirates.  He  iacquainted  them,  that  the  Tamassees,  by  the 
influence  of  Spanish  emissaries,  had  claimed  the  whole  lands  of  the  country 
as  their  ancient  possessions,  and  conspired  with  many  other  tribes  to  assert 
their  rights  by  force  of  arms,  and  therefore  ur|;ed  the  necessity  of  sending 
immediate  relief  to  the  colony.  But  not  being  satisfied  with  the  answer  he 
received,  he  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  in  behalf  of  the  distre^ed 
Carolineans.  The  Commons  addressed  the  king,  praying  for  his  kind 
interposition  and  immediate  assistance  to  the  colony.  The  king  referred 
the  matter  to  the  lords  commissionera  of  trade  and  plantations.  The  lords 
of  trade  made  an  objection,  that  the  province  of  Carolina  was  one  of  the 
proprietary  governments,  and  were  of  opinion,  that,  if  the  nation  should  be 
at  the  expense  of  its  protection,  the  government  ought  to  be  vested  in  the 
crown.  Upon  which  Lord  Carteret  wrote  them  a  letter ^to  the  fdilowing 
efiect:  ''We  the  proprietors  of  Carolina  having  met  on  this  melancholy 
occasion,  to  our  great  grief  find,  that  we  are  utterly  unable  of  ourselves  to . 
afibrd  our  cdony  suitable  assistance  in  this  conjuncture,  and  unless  his 
majesty  will  graciously  please  to  interpose,  we  can  foresee  nothing  but  the 
utter  destruction  of  his  majesty's  faithful  subjects  in  those  parts.**  The 
lords  of  trade  asked  Lord  Carteret  what  sum  might  be  necessary  for  that 
service,  and  whether  the  government  of  the  cokmy  should  not  devolve  on 
the  crown,  if  Qreat  Britain  should  agree  to  bear  the  expense  of  its  defence. 
To  which  Lord  Carteret  replied,  "The  proprieton  humU^  submitted  to 
his  majesty's  great  wisdom,  what  sum  of  money  he  should  be  pleased  to 
grant  for  their  assistanc^e ;  and  in  case  the  money  advanced  for  this  pur- 
pose should  not  be  in  a  reasonable  time  repaid,  they  humUy  conceived 
that  then  his  majesty  would  have  an  equitable  right  to  take  the  govern- 
m^t  under  his  immediate  care  and  protection.^' 

The  same  year,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  Eng- 
land, for  the  better  regulation  of  the  charter  and  proprietary  governments 
in  America,  and  of  his  majesty's  plantations  there ;  the  chief  design  of 
which  was,  to  reduce  all  charter  and  proprietary  governments  into  regal 
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cnes.  Men  of  obaervtiion  had  long  foreseen  the  rapid  increase  of  AmencaA 
odoniesy  and  wisely  judged,  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  kii^dam 
to  purchase  them  for  the  oiown  as  socm  as  possible.  At  diibieni  times  the 
goTemment,  in  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Clueen  Anne,  held  tre$atiBi 
with  the  proprietors  for  this  purpose :  but  Bom&  obstacles  always  came  in 
the  w^yi  or  sokne  accidents  occurred,  which  prevented  a  final  agreementi 
and  at  this  time  the  other  colonies  being  at  variance  as  to  the  same  pro- 
posal, the  design  was  for  the  present  abandoned. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  prc^rietors  of  Carolina,  at  the  time  they  ob^ 
tained  their  charter,  as  is  expressly  mentioned  in  it,  were  excited  to  fcna 
that  settlement  by  their  2eal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  fidth  amonf 
the  Indians  of  America :  yet,  to  their  shune  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they 
never  used  any  endeavours  for  this  laudable  purpose,  or  they  had  been 
utterly  fruitless  and  inefiectuaL  At  this  time,  indeed,  the  society  metj^ 
poreted  for  propagating  the  g(»pel  maintained  several  missionaries  in  Caro- 
lina, as  well  as  in  the  noithero  provinces.  The  parishes  of  St.  Helenas, 
St.  PauPs,  Christchurch,  St.  Andrew's,  St.  James's,  and  St.  John's,  were 
ail  supplied  with  ministers  from  this  charitable  corporation,  who 'were  in- 
structed to  use  their  best  endeavours  for  spreading  the  gospel  among  the 
heathens  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  received  an  umual  allowance  from 
the  society  for  that  purpose ;  yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  leain  that  these 
heathens  ever  reaped  the  smallest  advantage  from  them.  The  Spaniatdsb 
though  they  have  cAen  made  use  of  the  more  severe  and  rough  means  of 
conversion,  and  erected  the  standard  of  the  cross  in  a  fidd  of  blood,  yet 
they  have  also  been  exceedingly  diligmit  and  assiduous  in  teaching  headiens 
the  principles  of  the  Catholic  religion.  In  point  of  policy,  this  xeal  was 
more  praiseworthy  than  English  negligence :  for  such  barbarians  would 
certainly  have  been  much  easier  tamed  and  civilized  by  mild  instmctkn 
than  by  force  of  arms.  The  Tumican  and  Appalachian  Indians,  before 
Governor  Moore's  inroads  among  them,  had  made  some  advances  towardr 
civilization,  and  paid,  by  means  of  instruction  from  Roman  Catholic  mi^ 
sipnaries,  strict  obedience  to  the  Spanish  government  at  Augustine.  Had 
the  proprietors  of  Carolina  erected  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  young 
Indians  in  the  language,  manners,  and  religion,  of  the  English  natioiit  such 
an  institution  might  have  been  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  e&cts. 
Fbr  while  the  children  of  such  savages  were  living  among  the  coknasts, 
they  would  have  been  like  so  many  hostages  to  secure  the  good-will  and 
peaceable  behaviour  of  their  parents ;  and  when  they  returned  to  the  natioB 
to  which  they  belonged,  their  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and 
customs  would,  fbr  the  future,  have  rendered  all  co^funercial  treaties  and 
transactions  between  them  easy  and  practicable*  Besides,  they  wou«d  have 
had  all  the  prejudices  of  education  in  favour  of  the  English  manneim  and 
government,  which  would  have  helped  both  to  fbrtiQr  than  against  the  fiiliri 
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iiiiieiice  of  Spanish  rivals,  and  to  render  them  more  firm  and  steady  to  th^ 
British  interest. 

Although  the  Vamassee  war  had  terminated  much  to  th€i  honour  of  the 
Oaroiineansy  yet  the  fiital  effects  of  it  were  long  and  heavily  felt  by  the 
colony.  Many  of  the  planters  had  no  negroes  to  assist  them  in  raising 
pnmsions  for  their  fionilies,  and  those  persons  who  had  negroes  coilld  not 
be  spared  to  overlocrfc  them,  so  that  the  plantations  were  left  uncultiyated, 
and  the  produce  of  the  year  was  very  inconsidemble.  The  men  being 
more  solicitous  about  the  safety  of  their  families  than  the  increase  of  their 
ibitunes,  purchased  bills  of  exchange  at  any  price,  to  send  with  them  to 
the  northern  provinces,  in  order  to  procure  for  them  there  the  necessaries 
of  life.  The  provincial  merchants  being  much  indebted  to  those  in  London, 
the  latter  were  alarmed  at  the  dangers  which  hung  over  the  colony,  and 
pressed  them  much  for  remittances. 

The  Indians,  who  stood  in- 
debted to  the  merchants  of 
Carolina  for    ten    thousand 
pounds,  instead  of  paying 
[A^VikUtfiaKVMIK^B'^^lK         their  debts,  had    cancelled 

them,  by  murdering  the 
traders,  and  abandoning  the 
province.  No  remittances 
could  be  made,  but  in  such 
commodities  as  the  country 
produced,  andall  hands  being 
engaged  in  war,  rendered 
them  very  scarce,  and  con- 
iequently  extremely  dear.  To  answer  the  public  exigencies  of  the  province, 
hrge  emissions  of  paper  currency  were  also  requisite.  Hence  the  rate  of 
exchange  arose  to  an  extravagant  height.  The  province  was  indebted  nb 
less  that  eighty  thousand  pounds,  and  at  the  same  time  obliged  to  maintain 
ganisons  on  the  frontiers  for  the  public  defence,  which  served  to  increase 
the  debt'  While  struggling  amidst  these  hardships,  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don complained  to  the  proprietors  of  the  increase  of  paper  money,  as 
injurious  to  trade ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  strictly  ordered  their 
governor  to  reduce  it.  All  which  served  to  aggravate  the  distress  of  tha 
poor  colonists,  and  caused  them  to  murmur  against  their  hndlords  for  want 
of  compassion,  and  to  become  not  a  little  disaffected  to  their  government. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  legislature  of  Carolina,  served  to  widen  the 
^iflference.  The  Yamassees  being  expelled  f/om  Indian  land,  the  Assembly 
pessed  two  acts  to  appropriate  those  hnds  gained  by  conquest  for  the  use 
Uid  encouragement  of  such  of  his  majesty's  subjects  as  diould  come  over 
^nd  settle  i^on  them:  ^Extracts  of  these  acts  being  senf  to  England  and 
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Iieknd«  and  published  amcmg  the  peqple,  five  hundred  men  from  Inhiid 
transported  themselves  to  Carolina*  to  take  the  benefit  of  them;  whidi 
influx  was  a  g^eat  acquisition  at  this  juncture,  and  served  to  strengthen 
these  frpntiers  against  future  incursions  from  barbarians^  But  the  benefi- 
cial consequences  of  these  acts  were  all  frustrated  by  the  proprietors,  who 
repealed  them,  claiming  such  lands  as  their  property,  and  insisting  on  the 
right  of  disposing  of  them  as  they  thought  fit.  Not  long  afrerwards,  to  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  Irish  emigrants,  and  in  breach  of  the  provincial  faith  to 
them,  the  proprietors  ordered  the  Indian  lands  to  be  surveyed  for  their  owa 
use,  and  run  out  in  large  baronies ;  by  which  harsh  usage  the  old  settkn, 
having  lost  the  protection  of  the  new  comers,  deserted  their  plantations,  and 
again  left  the  frontiers  open  to  the  enemy ;  as  for  the  unfortunate  buk 
onigrants,  having  spent  the  little  money  they  had,  many  of  them,  reduced 
to  misery,  perishedy-and  the  remainder  moved  to  the  northern  cokmies. 

About  this  time,  Qovemor  Cncven,  having  received  advice  from  England 
of  Sir  Antony  Craven's  death,  intimated  to  the  proprietors,  that  the  affidii 
of  his  fisunily  required  his  presence,  and  obtained  their  leave  to  return  to 
&itain.  No  governor  had  ever  gained  more  general  and  deserved  regaid 
from  the  Carolineans,  nor  had  any  man  ever  lefl  the  province  whose  de- 
parture was  more  universally  regretted.  Having  appointed  Robert  Dsnid 
deputy-govempr,  he  embarked  for  Enghnd  about  the  end  of  April,  1716. 
While  the  man-of-war  rode  at  anchor  near  the  bar,  Mr.  Gideon  Johnstco* 
with  about  thirty  more  gentlemen,  went  into  a  sloop  to  take  leave  d  their 
much-esteemed  governor,  and  sailed  with  him  over  the  bar.  On  their 
return  a  storm  arose,  the  sloop  was  overset,  and  Mr.  Johnston,  being  lame 
of  the  gout  and  in  the  hold,  was  drowned.  The  other  gentlemen,  who 
were  upon  deck,  saved  themselves  by  swimming  to  the  land. 

Before  Governor  Craven  arrived  in  England,  John,  Lord  Carteret,  had 
succeeded  to  the  dignity  of  palatine.  Nicholas  Trott,  who  was  chief  jus- 
tice of  Carolina,  received  a  warrant  from  this  nobleman,  empowering  him 
to  sit  also  as  judge  of  the  provincial  court  of  vice^dmiralty.  William  Rhett, 
who  was  Trott's  brother-in-law,  and  receiver-general,  was  likewise  made 
o(»nptroIler  of  his  majesty's  customs  in  CaroUna  and  Bahama  Islands.  The 
many  offices  of  trust  and  emolument  which  these  two  men  held,  together ' 
with  their  natural  abilities,  gave  them  great  weight  and  influence  in  the 
province,  especially  at  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  Assemhlf . 
When  the  provincial  Assembly  met,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  for 
the  better  regulation  of  the  Indian  trade,  nominating  commissioneis,  and 
empowering  them  to  apply  the  profits  arising  from  it  to  the  public  benefit 
and  defence,  and  passed  with  Uttle  opposition.  As  th^  cdonists  had  heen 
accustomed  to  choose  all  their  members  of  Assembly  at  Charleston,  at  which 
election  great  riots  and  tumults  had  often  happened ;  to  remedy  this  dis* 
order,  another  bill  was  hnmj^  into  Assembly  for  regulating  elections:  ii 
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which*  among  other  things,  it  was  enacted,  "That  erery  parish  shook 
•end  a  certain  number  of  representatives,  in  all  not  exceeding  thirty-six ; 
that  they  should  be  balloted  for  at  the  difierent  parish  churches,  or  some 
other  conrenient  place,  on  a  day  to  be  mentioned  in  the  writs,  which  were 
to  be  directed  to  the  churchwardens,  who  were  required  to  make  returns 
of  the  members  elected."  This  was  a  popular  act,  as  the  inhabitants  found 
it  not  only  aUowed  them  greater  freedom,  but  was  more  conformable  to  the 
practice  in  England,  and  more  conrenient  for  the  settlers  than  their  former 
custom  of  electing  all  members  in  town. 

By  this  time  the  struggle  between  the  proprietors  and  possessors  of  the 
soil,  which  had  long  subsisted,  and  in  which  the  officers  intrusted  with 
supporting  their  lordships'  power  and  prerogatire  always  found  them- 
selyes  deeply  interested,  was  become  ihore  serious.  Those  popular  acts, 
but  particularly  the  latter,  gare  great  ofience  to  some  members  of  the 
council,  who  plainly  perceired  its  tendency  to  ruin  their  influence  at  elec- 
tions, and  of  course  the  power  of  the  proprietors.  Among  others,  Trott 
and  Rhett  strenuously  opposed  the  bills.  Though  they  werb  not  able  to 
prevent  their  passing  in  Carolina,  yet  they  took  care  to  send  to  Englaiid 
such  representations  of  them  as  could  not  fail  to  render  them  the  objects  oi 
the  proprietors'  disapprobation.  Indeed  the  act  respecting  elections  had 
broke  in  upon  a  former  law,  which  had  been  mtifled  in  England,  and  never 
repealed  by  the  same  authority.  The  consequence  was,  both  those  bills  m 
a  Uttle  time  were  sent  back  repealed,  by  an  instrument  under  the  proprie> 
tors'  hands  and  seals.  The  colonists,  far  from  being  pleased  with  the 
former  conduct  of  their  landlords,  now  became  outrageous,  and  spoke  boldly 
of  their  tyTanny.bad  policy,  and  want  of  compassion  for  distressed  freemen. 
Being  still  exposed  to  incursions  from  the  sanguinary  and  vindictiye  Ta- 
massees,  furnished  with  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  Spaniards,  they 
were  obliged  to  maintain  a  company  of  rangers,  to  protect  the  frontiers 
against  them.  Three  smaU  forts  were  erected  at  Congarees,  Saranna,  and 
Appalachicola,  for  the  public  defence,  and  money  was  required  for  the  pay- 
ment c^  garrisons.  Presents  of  considerable  value  were  also  necessary,  to 
preserve  the  friendship  of  other  Indian  tribes.  These  public  expenses  eat 
up  an  the  fruits  of  the  poor  planters'  industry.  The  law  appropriating  the 
profits  of  the  Indian  trade  for  the  public  protection  had  been  repealed ;  the 
public  credit  was  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  no  man  would  trust  his  money  in 
the  provincial  treasury.  None  would  risk  their  lives  in  defence  of  the 
colony  without  pay,  and  the  province,  oppressed  with  a  load  of  debt,  was 
utterly  unable  to  furnish  the  necessary  supplies.  The  people  complained 
of  the  insufficiency  of  that  government  which  could  not  protect  them,  and 
at  the  same  ume  prevented  the  interposition  of  the  crown  for  this  purpose. 
Oovemor  Daniel  himself  joined  them  in  their  complaints,  and  every  one 
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•eemed  ardently  to  wish  for  those  advantages  which  other  colonies  enjoyed» 
under  the  immediate  care  and  protection  of  a  powerful  sovereign* 

In  this  discontented  and  unhappy  state,  fCobert  Johnson  found  the  Caz» 
lineanst  when  he  arrived  with  a  coipmission  from  Lord  Caiteret,  bearii^ 
date  April  80,  1717,  investing  him  with  the  government  of  the  province : 
to  which  office  a  salary  of  four  hundred  pounds  sterling  was  now  anneied. 
He  was  son  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  who  formerly  held  the  same  office^ 
and  who  had  left  him  an  estate  in  Carolina*  This  new  governor  was  a 
man  of  sense  and  integrity ;  but  came  out  with  such  instructions  as  were 
iU  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the  colony.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he  perceived  the  disaftection  of  the  people  to  the  proprietary  go- 
v<emmetitt  and  the  many  difficulties  with  which  be  should  have  to  struggle 
m  the  fidthful  discharge  of  his  daty.  His  council  consiMed  of  Thomas 
Bfoughton,  Alexander  Skene,  Nicholas  Trott,  Charles  Hart,  James  Kin- 
loch,  Francis  Yonge,  &c.,  some  oi  whom  were  highly  dissatisfied  with  the 
harsh  treatment  of  the  proprietors.  After  calling  an  Assembly,  the  go- 
vernor, as  usual,  signified  to  them  his  esteem  for  t)ie  people,  his  love  to  the 
province,  and  his  resolutions  of  pursuing  such  measures  as  might  be  judged 
most  conducive  to  its  peace  and  prosperity.  The  Assembly,  in  answer* 
expressed  great  satis&ction  with  appointing  a  man  of  so  good  a  character 
to  that  high  office ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  were  not  insensible  of  the  op- 
pression of  their  landlords,  nor  of  the  many  hardships  they  had  to  exped 
under  their  weak  and  contemptible  government. 

About  this  time,  some  merchants  and  masters  of  ships,  trading  to  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  having  sufiered  much  from  the  depredations  of  pirate^ 
complained  to  the  king  ib  council  of  the  heavy  losses  the  tmde  of  the  nation 
had  sustained  firom  them.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  king  issued  ^ 
proclamation,  promising  a  pardon  to  ail  pirates  who  should  surrender  theo^ 
selves  in  the  space  of  twelve  months,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  8e« 
a  force  tof  suppressing  them.  As  they  had  made  the  island  of  Providence 
their  common  place  of  residence.  Captain  Woodes  Rogers  sailed  against 
this  island,  with  a  few  ships  of  war,  and  todc  possession  of  it  for  the  crown. 
Exoept  one  Vane,  who,  with  about  ninety  more,  made  their  escape  ia  a 
sloop,  all  the  pirates  took  the  benefit  of  the  king's  proclamation,  and  sur- 
rendered. Captain  Rogers  having  made  himself  master  of  the  island, 
fbm^  a  council  in  it,  and  appointed  officers,  civil  and  militaiy,  for  the 
better  government  of  its  inhabitants.  He  built  some  forts  for  its  security 
and  defence,  and  so  ordered  matters,  that,  for  the  future,  the  trade  of  the 
West  Indies  was  well  protected  against  this  lawless  crew. 

Though  the  pirates  on  the  island  of  Providence  were  crushed,  those  of 
North  Carolina  still  remained,  and  were  equally  insolent  and  troublesome* 
Vane,  who  escarped  from  Captain  Rogers,  had  taken  two  ships  bound  from 
Charleston  to  LOndcm.    A  pirate  sloop  of  ten  guns,  commanded  by  Steed 
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BooDet,  and  anothei^  commanded  by  Richaid  Worley,  had  taken  poasetwon 
of  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  riTer»  which  pkce  was  now  the  principal  refuge 
left  for  these  robbers.  Their  station  there  was  so  oonyeaient  for  blocking 
vp  the  harbour  of  Charleston,  tha%.the  trade  of  the  colony  was  greatly  ob- 
structed by  them.  No  sooner  had  one  crew  left  the  coast,  than  another 
appeared,  so  that  scarcely  one  ship  coming  in  or  going  out  escaped  them. 
Qoremor  Johnson  resolving  to  check  their  insdence,  fitted  out  a  ship  of 
force,  gave  the  command  of  it  to  William  Rhett,  and  sent  him  out  to  sea 
far  the  protection  of  trade.  Rhett  had  scarcely  got  oyer  the  bar,  when 
Steed  Bonnet  perceived  him,  but  finding  he  was  more  than  match  for  him, 
made  all  the  sail  he  could  for  his  refuge  in  Cape  Fear  river.  Thither 
Rhett  followed  him,  took  the  sloop,  and  brought  the  commander,  and  about 
thirty  men  with  him,  to  Charleston.  Soon  after  this.  Governor  Johnson 
himself  embarked,  and  sailed  in  pursuit  of  the  other  sloop  of  six  guns, 
commanded  by  Richard  Worley,  which,  after  a  desperate  engagement  off 
the  bar  of  Charleston,  was  also  taken.  The  pirates  fought  ferociously, 
until  they  were  all  killed  or  wounded,  excepting  Worley  and  another  man, 
who  were  likewise  dangerously  wounded.  These  two  men,  together  with 
their  sloop,  the  governor  brought  into  Charleston,  where  they  were  in- 
stantly tried,  condemned,  and  0xecuted,  to  prevent  their  dying  of  their, 
wounds.  Steed  BtHmet  and  his  crew  were  also  tried,  and  all,  except  one 
man,  hanged,  and  buried  on  White  Point,  below  high-water  mark. 

jOVERNOR  JOHNSON,  formerly  a  popuhr 
man,  was  now  become  much  more  so,  by  his 
courage,  and  the  success  attending  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  pirates/  This  check,  together 
with  that  they  received  among  the  islands^ 
served  to  extirpate  these  buccanien,  who  had 
declared  war  against  all  mankind ;  and  had  re- 
duced themselves^  to  a  savage  state  of  society. 
But  these  two  expeditions  hom  Carolina,  though 
crowned  with  success,  cost  the  provinces  up- 
wards of  ten  thousand  pounds,  an  additional  burden  which,  at  this  junc- 
ture, it  was  ill  qualified  to  support. 

At  the  same  time.  Governor  Johnson  had  instructiims  to  reduce  the 
paper  currency  circulating  in  the  province,  of  which  the  mercantile  interest 
loudly  complained,  as  injurious  to  trade.  He  recommended  to  the  Assem- 
bly to  consider  of  means  for  sinking  it,  and  told  them  they  were  bound  in 
honour  and  justice  to  make  it  good.  The  Indian  war  h|id  occasioned  a 
scarcity  of  provisions;  by  the  large  emissions  of  paper^noney  it  sunk  in 
value,  and  the  price  of  produce  aroee  to  an  exorbitant  height.  As  the 
vttlue  of  every  commodity  is  what  it  will  bring  at  market,  so  the  value  of 
papMr*money  is  according  to  the  quantity  of  commodities  it  will  purchase* 

tz 
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Both  hce  and  naTil  stores,  however  high*  by  douUkg  the  quantky  of 
paper-money,  though  the  commodities  remained  the  same  as  ffrmeiiyf 
became  still  much  higher.  The  merchants  and  money-lenders  were  keen 
by  those  large  emissions ;  and  the  planters  indebted  to  them,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  gainers  by  them.  Hence  great  debates  arose  in  the  Assemb^ 
about  paper-money,  between  the  planting  and  mercantile  interests.  At 
this  time  the  governor,  however,  had  so  much  influence  as  to  prevail  with 
the  Assembly,  to  pass  a  law  for  sinking  and  pa3ring  off  their  paper-credit 
in  three  years,  by  a  tax  on  lands  and  negroes.  This  act,  on  its  arriVal  ia 
England,  gave  great  satisfaction  both  to  the  proprietors  and  people  cob* 
cemed  in  trade,  and  the  governor  received  their  thanks  for  his  attention  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 

This  compliance  of  the  Assembly  with  the  govemor*s  instructions  from 
England,  and  the  good  humour  in  which  they  at  present  appeared  to  be 
gave  him  some  faint  hopes  of  reconciling  them  by  degrees  to  the  supreme 
jurisdiction  of  the  proprietors.  But  their  good  temper  was  of  short  doia* 
tion,  and  the  next  advices  from  England  destroyed  all  his  hopes  of  fbtme 
agreement.  The  planters  finding  that  the  tax-act  fell  heavy  on  them, 
began  to  complain  of  its  injustice,  and  to  contrive  means' for  eluding  it,  by 
stamping  more  Wis  of  credit.  The  proprietors  haiping  information' of  tbis, 
and  also  of  a  design  formed  by  the  Assembly,  to  set  a  price  on  coontiy 
commodities,  and  make  them  at  such  a  price  a  good  tender  in  law  for  tbe 
payment  of  all  debts,  they  strictly  enjoined  their  governor  not  to  gire  bii 
assent  to  any  bill  framed  by  the  Assembly,  nor  to  render  it  of  any  force  in 
the  colony,  before  a  copy  of  the  same  should  be  laid  before  them.  Aboitt 
the  same  time,  the  king,  by  his  order  in  council,  signified  to  the  proprieloab 
that  they  should  repeal  an  act  passed  in  Carolina,  of  pernicious  coDBe- 
quence  to  the  trade  of  the  mother  country,  by  which  a  duty  of  ten  pet 
cent,  was  laid  on  all  goods  of  Bridsh  manufacture  imported  into  that  pn^ 
vince.  Accordingly,  this  act,  together  with  that  for  regulating  ekctioniy 
and  another  for  declaring  the  right  of  Assembly  for  the  time  being,  to  ikk 
minate  a  public  receiver,  were  all  repealed,  and  sent  to  Gk)vemor  Johnsoo, 
in  a  letter,  which  enjoined  him  instantly  to  dissolve  the  prcibent  Assembly, 
and  call  another,  to  be  chosen  in  Charleston,  according  to  the  ancient  uflS||e 
and  customs  of  the  province.  The  proprietors  considered  themsekee  ii 
the  head  of  the  legislative  body,  who  had  not  only  power  to  put  a  negatifi 
on  all  laws  made  in  the  colony  of  which  they  disapproved,  but  also  to  repeil 
such  as  they  deemed  of  pernicious  consequence. 

Governor  Johnson,  sensible  of  the  discontent  which  prevailed  among  tbe 
people  at  the  proprietary  govenmient,  and  the  ill  consequences  that  would 
attend  the  inunediate  execution  of  his  orders,  suiim:ioned  his  council,  to 
whom  he  communicated  his  orders  and  instructions  from  England.  Tbey 
were  most  of  them  much  surprised  at  them,  but  Trott  probably  knew  fiom 
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what  they  derived  their  origin,  and  to  whose  influence  the  repeal  of  those 
kws  ought  to  he  ascribed.  But  as  the  Assembly  were  at  that  time  delibe- 
rating about  the  means  of  pa3ring  the  proyincial  debt,  contracted  by  the 
expedition  against  the  pirates,  and  other  contingent  charges  of  goyemment^ 
it  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  dissolution  of  the  house,  until  the  business 
then  before  them  should  be  finished.  However,  the  repeal  of  the  duty-law 
being  occasioned  by  an  order  from  the  king  in  council,  tttey  resolved  to 
acquaint  the  AssemUy  immediately  with  the  ro3ral  displeasure  at  that  clause 
of  the  law,  laying  a  duty  on  aU  goods  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  and 
recommended  it  to' them  to  make  a  new  act,  leaving  out  that  clause  which 
had  given  ofience.  Meanwhile,  though  great  pains  were  taken  to  conceal 
the  governor's  instructions  from  the  people,  yet  by.  some  means  they  were 
divulged,  and  kindled  violent  flames  among  them.  The  AssemUy  entered 
into  a  warm  debate  about  the  proprietors'  right  of  repealing  laws  passed 
with  the  assent  of  their  deputies.  Many  alleged,  that  the  deputation  given 
to  them,  was  like  a  power  of  attorney  sent  to  persons  at  a  distance,  autho- 
rizing them  to  act  in  their  stead ;  and  insisted,  that,  according  to  the  char- 
ter, they  were  bound  by  their  assent  to  acts,  as  much  as  if  the  proprietors 
themselves  had  been  present,  and  ratified  and  confirmed  them. 

While  the  colony  was  thus  harassed  by  rigorous  landlords,  to  enhance 
their  misery,  their  savage  neighbours  were  again  making  incursions  into 
their  settlements.  At  this  time,  a  scalping  party  penetrated  as  fiir  as  the 
Euhah  lands,  where,  haviog  surprised  John  Levit,  and  two  of  his  neigh- 
bours, they  knocked  out  their  brains  with  their  tomahawks.  They  then 
seized  Mrs.  B(irrows,  and  one  of  her  children,  and  carried  them  ofi*  with 
them.  The  child,  by  the  way,  finding  himself  in  barbarous  hands,  began 
to  cry,  upon  which  they  put  him  to  death.  The  distressed  mother,  being 
unable  to  refrain  from  tears  while  her  child  was  murdered  before  her  eyes, 
was  given  to  understand,  that  she  must  not  weep,  if  she  desired  not  to 
share  the  same  fate.  Upon  her  arrival  at  Augustine,  she  would  have  been 
immediately  sent  to  prison,  but  one  of  the  Yamassee  kings  declared  he  knew 
her  from  her  infancy  to  be  a  good  woman,  interceded  for  her  liberty,  and 
begged  she  might  be  sent  home  to  her  husband.  This  fietvour,  however, 
the  Spanish  governor  refused  to  grant,  and  the  garrison  seemed  to  triumph 
with  the  Indians  in  the  number  of  their  scalps.  When  Mr.  Borrows  went 
to  Augustine  to  procure  the  release  of  his  wife,  he  also  was  imprisoned 
tdong  with  her,  where  he  soon  after  died :  but  she  survived  all  these  hard- 
ships to  give  a  relation  of  her  barbarous  treatment.  After  her  return  to 
Carolina,  she  reported  to  Qovemor'  Johnson,  that  the  Huspah  king,  who 
had  taken  her  prisoner  and  carried  her  ofi*,  informed  her,  he  had  orders 
from  the  Spanish  governor  to  spare  no  white  man,  but  to  bring  every  negro 
alive  to  Augustine ;  and  that  rewards  were  given  to  Indians  for  their  pii- 
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aonen,  to  encouTBge  them  to  engage  in  such  lapacioua  and  mniderons  eft- 
terpriaes.  • 

The  Chief  Justice  Trott,  being  suspected  of  holding  a  pnTate  correspcDd* 
ence  with  the  proprietorsy  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Carolineans,  had  incoired 
their  dislike.  Richard  Allein,  Whitaker,  and  other  practitioners  of  ths 
law,  charged  him  with  many  iniquitous  practices.  No  less  than  thirty-ooe 
articles  of  complaint  against  him  were  presented  to  the  Assembly,  setting 
forth,  among  other  things,  "That  he  had  been  guilty  of  many  partial  judg- 
ments ;  that  he  had  contrived  many  ways  to  multiply  and  increase  his  ieei, 
to  the  great  grievance  of  the  subject,  and  contrary  to  acts  of  AssemUy; 
that  he  had  contrived  a  fee  for  continuing  causes  from  one  tenn  to  another, 
and  put  off  the  hearing  of  them  for  years ;  that  he  took  upon  him  to  gire 
advice  in  causes  depending  in  his  courts,  and  did  not  only  act  as  counsellor 
in  that  particular,  but  also  had  drawn  deeds  between  party  and  party,  some 
of  which  had  been  contested  before  him  as  chief  justice,  and  in  determic- 
ing  of  whicl»he  had  shown  great  jpartialities ;  with  many  more  particuhrs; 
and,  lastly,  complaining,  that  the  whole  judicial  power  of  the  province  was 
lodged  in  his  hands  alone,  of  which  it  was  evident  he  had  made  a  veij  iU 
use,  he  being  at  the  same  time  sole  judge  oi  the  courts  of  Common  Pleat, 
King's  Bench,  and  Vice-Admiralty ;  so  that  no  prohibition  could  be  lodged 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  he  being  obliged,  in  such  a  case,  to 
grant  a  prohibition  against  himself;  he  was  also,  at  the  same  time,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council,  and  of  consequence  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.^ 

These  articles  of  complaint,  though  they  took  their  rise  from  the  bar, 
were'  well-grounded,  and  were  supported  by  strong  evidence  before  the 
Assembly.  But  as  the  judge  held  his  commission  from  the  proprietors,  he 
denied  that  he  was  accountable  to  the  Assembly  for  any  part  of  his  conduct 
in  his  judicial  capacity ;  and  declared  that  he  would  be  answerable  nowhere 
but  in  England.  The  Assembly,  however,  sensible  that  he  held  his  com- 
mission only  during  good  behaviour,  sent  a  message  to  the|;ovemor  and  couih 
cil,  requesting  they  would  join  them  in  representing  his  partial  and  unjust 
conduct  in  his  office  to  the  proprietors,  praying  them  either  to  remove  him 
from  his  seat  in  the  courts  of  justice,  or  at  least  to  grant  him  only  one  juris- 
diction, and  the  people  Uberty  of  appeal  from  his  judgments.  The  governor, 
and  major  part  of  the  council,  convinced  of  the  mal-administmtion  of  the 
judge,  agreed  to  join  the  commons  in  their  representation.  But  being  sensihle 
of  the  great  interest  the  chief  justice  had  with  their  lordships,  they  judged 
it  most  prudent  to  send  one  of  their  coimsellors  to  England  with  their  menMh 
rial,  that  it  might  find  greater  credit  and  weight,  and  the  more  certainly 
procure  redress;  and  Francis  Yonge,  a  man  of  considerable  abilities,  Wli 
had  been  present  at  aU  their  debatesy  was  selected,  who  set  sail  for  Epf 
land,  and  arrived  in  London,  early  in  the  year  1719. 

Soon  afler  his  arrival,  he  waited  on  Lord  Carteret,  the  palatine ;  but  u 
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ftJ0  lordillip  was  preparing  to  set  out  on  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Sweden, 
be  referred  him  to  the  other  proprietors  for  an  answer  to  his  representa- 
tions. When  the  proprietors  met,  Yonge  presented  to  them  a  memorial, 
toetting  forth,  **  That  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  goyemor  and  council 
of  South  Carolina,  to  lay  before  them,  not  only  several  acts  of  Assembly 
passed  there  during  their  last  sessions  for  their  approbation,  but  also  to  in- 
form them  of  the  reasons  that  induced  the  governor  and  council  to  defer 
the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  in  consequence  of  their  lordships'  com- 
mands ;  that  he  was  instructed  to  show  their  lordships  the  arguments  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  houses  of  Assembly,  touching  their  lordships' 
right  of  iwpealing  laws,  ratified  and  confirmed  by  their  deputies ;  and  pre- 
simted  to  them  a  speech  made  by  Chief  Justice  Trott,  at  a  general  confer- 
ence of  both  houses,  together  with  the  answer  of  the  conmions  to  it,  and 
thn  several  messages  that  passed  between  them,  which  he  hoped  would 
fthow  their  lordships,  that  no  arguments  or  endeavours  were  wanting  on 
their  part,  to  assert  the  right  the  proprietors  had  of  repealing  laws  not  rati- 
fied by  them. 

''At  the  $ame  time,  he  was  desired  to  request  their  lordships  to  aug- 
ment their  secretary's  salary,  to  allow  the  members  of  the  council  so  much 
money  for  the  time  and  expense  of  attending  the  council  on  their  service : 
to  establish  custom-house  officers,  at  Beaufort ;  to  grant  six  thousand  acres 
of  knd  to  the  three  garrisons  at  Congarees,  Savanna  Town,  and  Apala- 
ehicola ;  and  liberty  of  appealing  from  erroneous  judgments  in  law,  which 
at  that  time  the  people  had  not,  the  whole  judicial  power  in  all  the  provin- 
ekd  courU  being  lodged  in  the  hands  of  one  man.'*  He  then  delivered  to 
them  a  letter  from  Governor  Johnson,  the  articles  of  complaint  against 
Chief  J.ustice  Trott,  and  the  joint  address  of  the  governor,  council,  and 
Assembly,  praying  to  have  him  removed  entirely  from  the  bench,  or  con- 
fined to  a  single  jurisdiction. 

This  memorial,  however,  was  far  from  satisfying  the  proprietors,  some 
of  whom  inferred  from  it,  that  the  people  were  solicitous  to  search  for 
caiUies  of  dissatisfaction,  with  a  view  to  shake  ofi*  the  proprietary  autho- 
rity. Their  letters  from  Trott  served  to  confirm  the  truth,  which  intimated 
Chat  Tonge,  though  an  officer  of  the  proprietors,  by  chicanery  had  assisted 
the  people  in  forming  plausible  pretences  for  that  purpose.  For  three 
months  Yonge  attended  the  palatine's  court,  to  give  the  board  all  possible 
information  about  the  state  of  affiurs  in  their  colony,  and  to  accomplish  the 
ends  of  his  appointment ;  but,  after  all,  he  was  given  to  understand,  that 
the  business  on  which  he  was  sent  was  extremely  disagreeable  to*  them ; 
that  the  trouble  he  had  taken,  and  the  office  he  had  accepted  as  agent  for 
die  people,  were  inconsistent  with  his  duty  as  one  of  Uieir  deputies. 
They  declared  their  displeasure  with  the  members  of  the  council  ^o  had 
joined  the  lower  house  in  their  complaints  against  Trott,  and  removed 
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thein  from  the  board,  appointing  others  in  their  place,  and  increaaiag  thm 
number  of  members;  and  told  Yonge,  that  he  also  would  have  beea 
deprived  of  his  seat  but  for  the  high  respect  they  had  for  Lord  Carteret* 
the  absent  palatine,  whose  deputy  he  was.  With  respect  to  Chief-Justice 
Trott,  tney  had  too  much  confidence  in  his  fidelity  and  capacity  to  remove 
him  from  his  office.  On  the  contrary,  they  sent  him  a  letter,  thanking 
him  for  his  excellent  speech  in  defence  of  their  right  of  repealing  all  laws 
made  in  the  colony;  together  with  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  complaint 
brought  against  him,  on  purpose  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  vindicating 
himself:  at  the  same  time  acquainting  him,  that  it  was  their  opinion  and 
order,  that  he  should  withdraw  from  the  council-board  whenever  appeals 
from  his  judgments  in  the  inferior  courts  shall  be  brought  before  the 
governor  and  council  as  a  court  of  chancery. 

How  far  Governor  Johnson,  in  their  opinion,  had  deviated  firom  his  duty, 
in  joining  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature  in  their  representation,  may 
be  learned  from  the  following  letter  from  the  proprietors,  brought  over  to 
him  by  Yonge  :-^ ' 

"  Sir,  we  have  received  and  perused  your  letters  and  all  your  papers, 
delivered  us  by  your  agent,  Mr.  Yonge  ;  and  though  we  are  favourably 
inclined  in  all  our  thoughts  relating  to  oilr  governor,  yet  we  must  tell  yon, 
we  think  you  have  not  obeyed  the  orders  and  directions  given  you  to  dis- 
solve that  Assembly,  and  call  another  forthwith,  according  to  the  ancient 
usage  and  custom  of  the  province,  and  to  publish  our  repeals  of  the  acts 
of  Assembly,  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  our  orders  aforesaid ;  bat 
we  shall  say  no  more  on  that  subject  now,  not  doubting  but  our  governor 
will  pay  more  punctual  obedience  to  our  orders  for  the  future. 

''The  lords  proprietors'  .right  of  confirming  and  repealing  laws  was  so 
particular  a  privilege  granted  them  by  the  charter,  that  we  can  never 
recede  from  it ;  and  we  do  assure  you  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  that  you 
have  suffered  that  prerogative  of  ours  to  be  disputed. 

''We  have  sent  you  herewith  an  instruction  under  our  hands  and  seab, 
nominating  such  persons  as  we  think  fit  to  be  of  the  council  with  you,  six 
of  whom  and  yourself,  and  no  less  number,  to  be  a  quorum.  Upon  your 
receipt  of  this,  we  hereby  require  you  to  summon  the  said  council,  that 
they  may  qualify  themselves  according  to  law,  and  immediately  sit  upon 
the  despatch  of  business.  We  also  send  you  the  repeal  of  the  acts  of 
Assembly,  which  we  order  you  to  publish  immediately  upon  the  receipt 
of  this.  We  do  assure  Mr.  Johnson,  that  we  will  stand  by  him  in  all 
things  that  relate  to  the  just  execution  of  his  offiee,  and  we  are  confident 
that  he  will  perform  his  duty  to  us,  and  support  our  power  and  preroga* 
tive  to  the  best  of  his  abilities.  If  the  Assembly  chosen  according  to  youf 
pretended  late  act  is  not  dissolved,  as  we  formerly  ordered,  and  a  new 
Assembly  elected,  pursuant  to  the  act  formerly  confirmed  by  the  proprier 
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ton,  yoa  are  forthwith  commanded  to  dissolve  that  Assemhly,  and  to  call 
another,  according  to  the  above-mentioned  act ;  and  so  we  bid  you  heartily 
fisffewell." 

Such  was  the  result  of  Yonge's  negotiation  in  England.  Grovemor 
Johnson,  who  was  ^  'dl  acquainted  with  the  prevailing  temper  and  discon- 
tented spirit  of  the  people,  plainly  perceived,  upon  receiving  these  new 
orders  and  instrucdons,  what  difficulties  would  attend  the  execution  of 
them.  The'  flame  was  already  kindled,  and  nothing  could  be  imagined 
more  likeJy  to  add  fuel  to  it  than  such  rigour  and  oppression.  The 
governor  indeed  had  received  instructions,  but  had  not  sufficient  power  to 
enforce  them.  Determined,  however,  to  comply  with  their  commands,  he 
summoned  his  council  of  twelve  men  whom  the  proprietors  had  nominated, 
who  were  William  Bull,  Ralph  tzard,  Nicholas  Trott,  Charles  Hart, 
Samuel  Wragg,  Benjamin  de  la  Consiliere,  Peter  St.  Julien,  William  Gib< 
bons,  Hugh  Butler,  Francis  Youge,  Jacob  Satur,  and  Jonathan  Skrine, 
some  of  whom  refused,  and  others  qualified  themselves  to  serve.  Alexan- 
der Skene,  Thomas  Broughton,  and  James  Kinloch,  members  of  the  former 
council,  being  now  left  out  of  the  new  appointment,  were  disgusted,  and 
joined  the  people.  The  present  Assembly  was  dissolved,  and  writs  were 
issued  for  electing  another  in  Charleston.  The  duty  act,  from  which  the 
clergy  were  paid,  the  garrisons  maintained,  and  tne  public  debts  in  general 
were  defrayed,  was  repealed ;  as  was  the  law  respecting  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tion, by  which  the  colonists  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  old, 
inconvenient,  and  tumultuous  manner  of  elections  in  Charleston ;  and  also 
the  act  declaring  the  right  of  the  commons  to  nominate  a  public  receiver 
was  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  usage  and  custom  of  Great  Britain. 
All  laws  respecting  the  trade  and  shipping  of  Great  Britain,  which  any 
future  Assembly  might  pass,  the  governor  had  instructions  to  refuse  his 
assent  to,  till  approved  by  the  proprietors.  The  provincial  debts  incurred 
by  the  Indian  war,  and  the  expedition  against  pirates,  not  only  remained 
unpaid,  but  no  more  bills  of  credit  were  allowed  to  be  stamped.  This 
council  of  twelve,  instead  of  seven  men,  which  was  appointed,  the  colo- 
nists  considered  as  an  innovation  in  the  proprietaiy  government  exceeding 
the  power  granted  their  lordships  by  their  charter,  and  therefore  subject- 
ing them  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  the  -constitution  of  the  province.  The 
complaints  of  the  whole  legislature  against  Chief-Justice  Trott  were  not 
only,  disregarded,  but  that  man,  whom  they  considered  as  an  enemy  to  the 
country,  was  privately  caressed  and  publicly  applauded.  All  these  things 
the  colonists  considered  as  aggravated  grievances,  and  what  rendered 
them  the  more  intolerable  was  the  circumstance  of  being  deprived  of  all 
hopes  of  redress. 

It  may  be  thought  somewhat  unaccountable  and  astonishing,  that  the 
proprietors  should  have  persisted  in  measures  so  disagreeable  and  oppres- 
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the  of  themselves,  and  so  manifestly  subyersiye  of  their  anthoritj  tnc 
power.  Many  were  the  hardships  from  the  climate,  and  the  danger  from 
savages,  with  which  the  poor  colonists  had  to  struggle ;  yet  their  landlords, 
instead  of  rc;ndering  their  circumstances  as  easy  and  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible, seemed  rather  bent  on  crossing  their  humours  and  doubling  dieir 
distress.  The  people  could  now  no  longer  regard  them  as  concerned  for 
the  welfare  of  their  colony,  but  as  tyrannical  legislators.  But,  perhaps  the 
miseries  the  colonists  suffered  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  their  lordships' 
shameful  inattention  to  provincial  affidrs,  rather  than  to  their  tjrrannical 
disposition.  Lord  Carteret,  the  palatine,  held  high  offices  of  trust  under 
the  crown,  which  occupied  his  chief  study  nnd  attention.  Some  of  the 
proprietors  were  minors,  others  possessed  estates  in  England,  the  improve- 
ment of  which  engrossed  their  whole  care  and  delight.  Having  reaped 
little  or  nothing  from  their  American  possessions,  and  finding  them  every 
Jrear  becoming  more  troublesome  and  expensive,  it  is  probable  they  trusted 
the  afiairs  of  their  colony  to  subordinates  who  were  noways  interested  in 
their  prosperity  and  success.  With  these  Chief-Justice*  Trott  had  esta- 
blished a  correspondence,  of  whose  wisdom  and  abiUties  the  proprietora 
entertained  the  highest  opinion,  and  in  whose  integrity  and  fidelity  they 
placed  unlimited  confidence.  He  held  of  them  many  offices  of  trust  and 
emolument,  which,  together  with  his  haughty  and  overbearing  conduct, 
rendered  him  the  object  of  popular  envy  and  clamour.  The  colonists 
needed  indulgence  from  their  circumstances  and  situation ;  Trott,  being 
totally  dependent  on  the  proprietors,  for  the  tenure  of  his  office  and  the 
payment  of  his  salary,  strongly  supported  their  power  and  prerogative; 
and  hence  arose  those  struggles  between  the  proprietors  and  people,  whidi 
were  daily  growing  more  serious  and  violent. 

About  this  time  a  rupture  having  taken  place  between  the  courts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  a  project  for  attacking  South  Carolina  and  the 
Island  of  Providence  was  formed  at  Havanna,  and  preparations  were  mak- 
ing there  for  the  expedition.  Grovemor  Johnson,  having  received  advice 
from  England  of  this  design,  resolved  immediately  to  put  the  province  in 
a  posture  of  defence.  *For  this  purpose  he  summoned  a  meeting  of 
council,  and  proposed  a  voluntary  subscription,  begiiming  with  a  generous 
offer  himself,  as  an  example  to  others.  He  declared  that  one  day's 
delay  might  provo  fatal  to  the  province,  and  recommended  unanimity  and 
despatch.  The  Assembly  replied,  that  a  subscription  was  needless,  as  the 
income  of  the  duties  would  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  intended. 
The  governor  objected,  that  the  duty  law  had  been  repealed,  and  none 
other  yet  framed  in  its  place.  To  which  the  Assembly  answered,  they  had 
resolved  to  pay  no  regard  to  those  repeals,  and  that  the  public  receiver  had 
orders  from  them  to  sue  every  man  that  should  refuse  to  pay  as^  that  law 
directed.    Chief-Justice  Trott  told  them»  if  any  action  or  suit  AoxiA  bt 
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bfqui^t  into  his  courts  on  that  law,  he  would  give  judgment  for  the 
defradant.  In  short,  the  contest  between  the  two  houses  at  this  meeting 
T^as  80  wann»  that  the  conference  broke  up  before  any  thing  was  concluded 
with  regard  to  the  public  safety.  The  Assembly  were  obstinate,  jand 
seemed  determined  to  hazard  the  loss  of  the  province  to  the  Spaniards, 
latber  than  yield  to  the  council,  and  acknowledge  the  proprietors'  right 
^  repealing  their  laws. 

HE  Governor,  Johnson,  however,  at 
such  a  juncture,  judging  it  prudent 
to  be  always  in  the  best  posture  of  df« 
fence,  for  uniting  the  strength  of  the 
province  called  a  meeting  of  the 
field-officers  of  the  militia,  ordered 
them  to  review  their  regiments,  and 
fixed  a  place  of  general  rendezvous. 
Indeed,  such  was  the  uneasy  and  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  colony,  that  the 
Spaniards  could  scarcely  have  at- 
tacked it  at  a  time  more  seasonable 
for  obtaining  an  easy  conquest.  At 
this  meeting  the  field-officers  of  the 
militia  received  their  orders  with  their 
usual  submission,  and  called  together  the  difierent  regiments,  on  pretence 
of  training  the  men  to  expert  use  of  arms.  But  before  this  time  the  mem- 
bers chosen  to  serve  in  Assembly,  though  they  had  not  met  in  their  usual 
and  regular  way  at  Charleston,  had,  nevertheless,  held  several  private 
meetings  in  the  country,  to  concert  measures  for  revolting  from  their  alle- 
giance. They  had  drawn  up  a  form  of  an  association  for  uniting  the 
whole  province  in  opposition  to  the  proprietary  government,  which  was 
proposed  to  the  people  at  this  public  meeting  of  the  militia,  as  an  oppor- 
tunity the  most  favourable  for  procuring  a  general  subscription.  The 
people,  oppressed  and  discontented,  with  eagerness  embraced  the  proposal, 
and,  almost  to  a  man,  subscribed  the  association,  promising  to  stand  by 
each  other  in  defence  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  proprietors  and  their  officers.  This  confederacy  was  formed  with 
euch  secrecy  and  despatch,  that  before  it  reached  the  governor's  ears, 
almost  the  whole  inhabitants  were  concerned  in  it.  The  Assembly,  afler 
having  thus  brought  the  people  in  general  to  back  them,  had  then  nothing 
to  do  but  to  proceed,  in  taking  such  bold  and  vigorous  steps  as  seemed 
best  calculated  for  accomplishing  their  end; 

The  discontent,  long  fermenting,  broke  out  openly  on  a  report  of  invasion 
firom  the  Havanna.  In  this  emergency  the  Assembly  refused  to  vote  any 
fluppb^ ;  a  bond  of  union  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  almost  all  the  in- 
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habitants.  They  transmitted  a  proposal  to  Johnson  that  he  ahould  oontiiiM 
to  hold  his  office  in  thq  name  of  the  king ;  but  as  he  declined  the  olhr# 
Colonel  Moore  was  elected.  The  other  made  some  attempts  to  compel 
submission,  but  found  his  force  inadequate.  The  issue  of  the  whole  traiuh 
action,  however,  depended  on  the  view  which  migh^  be  taken  by  the 
crown,  always  disposed  to  favour  any  arrangement  that  might  extend  ita 
prerogative.  The  king,  being  absent  in  Hanover,  had  left  the  government 
in  the  hands  of  a  regency,  who,  on  examining  the  case,  decided  that  the 
proprietors  had  forfeited  their  charter,  and  ordered  proceedings  to  be  insti* 
tuted  for  its  dissolution.  Acting  certainly  with  great  promptitude,  as  if 
this  were  already  efiected,  they  named  Sir  Francis  Nicholson  govemor, 
under  a  commission  from  his  majesty.  That  person,  distinguished  in  other 
stations  for  his  active  talents,  had  been  accused  of  arbitrary  maxims ;  but 
in  Carolina  he  seems  to  have  laid  these  aside,  and  rendered  himself  ex- 
tremely acceptable.  He  made  great  exertions  to  provide  for  religious 
instruction  and  for  the  diffusion  of  education.  Through  an  alliance  with 
the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  he  secured  the  frontier,  which  had  been  con- 
siderably harassed  by  Indian  incursions.  ^ 

In  1729,  the  transactions  of  the  proprietors  were  finally  closed  by  a  deed 
surrendering  all  their  rights  into  the  hands  bf  the  crown.  They  received 
in  return  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  with  five  thousand  for 
arrears  of  rent  amounting  to  nine  thousand  pounds ;  but  Lord  Carteret, 
while  resigning  all  political  power,  preferred  to  retain  his  claim  to  property 
in  the  soil,  of  which  an  ample  portion  was  assigned  to  him.  The  colonists 
were  gratified  by  the  entire  remission  of  their  quit-rents.  In  1694,  the 
captain  of  a  vessel  from  Madagascar,  having  touched  at  Carolina,  had  pre- 
sented the  governor  with  a  bag  of  rice,  which  being  distributed  among 
several  fanners,  throve  so  remarkably,  that  it  had  already  bec<mie  a  staple 
of  the  settlement ;  and  the  privilege  was  now  granted  of  exporting  this 
article  direct  to  any  part  of  Europe  southward  of  Cape  Finisterre.  North 
and  Soath  Carolina,  too,  which  in  point  of  fact  had  always  been  distinct* 
and  their  occupied  parts  even  distant  from  each  other,  were  now  finally 
declared  to  be  two  colonies,  each  to  have  its  separate  governor. 

From  this  era  their  affiiira  held  a  pretty  uniform  course,  diversified  only 
as  the  character  of  the  successive  govemora  was  popular  or  otherwise 
They  continued  to  draw  numerous  bodies  of  emigrants ;  and  their  career, 
both  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  was  extremely  prosperous.  This,  it  is 
painful  to  add,  was  in  a  great  measure  efi!ected  by  large  importations  of 
negro  slaves,  which  enabled  the  wealthy  to  cultivate « plantations  on  an 
extensive  scale  and  without  personal  labour.  It  appean  also  that  reproach 
was  incurred  by  the  harahness  with  which  these  captives  were  treated ; 
and  serious  alarms  of  insurrection  were  entertained.  To  guard  against  this 
danger,  they  petitioned,  in  1742,  to  be  allowed  to  raise  and  maintain  three 
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independent  companies ;  a  boon  which,  though  refused  at  first,  was  finally 
granted.  These  colonies  derived  a  considerable  accession  from  the  rebel- 
lion of  1746,  at  the  close  of  which  many  adheients  of  the  vanquished  cause 
were  allowed  to  seek  shelter  in  the  western  plantations,  and  induced  by 
Tarioua  circumstances  to  prefer  the  Carolinas.  The  discovery  of  indigo,  as 
a  native  production,  afiforded,  in  addition  to  rice,  another  article  for  which 
a  sure  demand  would  be  found  in  Europe.  About  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  too,  when  the  other  colonies  began  to  have  at  least  their 
best  lands  appropriated,  this,  which  was  still  comparatively  imoccupied, 
drew  settlers  from  them,  especially  from  Pennsylvania.  Although  estates 
along  the  coast  were  become  scarce,  valuable  tracts  remained  in  the  interior, 
to  which  these  American  emigrants  were  pleased  to  resort. 


OBVaBAL    OOLSTHOBPB. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  GEORGIA. 


^EOUT  the  year  17B1,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
and  indigent  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  for  the  further  security  of  Carolina,  the  set- 
tlement of  a  new  colony  hetween  the  riyers  Ala- 
tamaha  and  Savanna  was  projected  in  England. 
TLis  large  territory,  situated  on  the  south-west 
of  Carolina,  yet  lay  waste,  without  an  inhabitant, 
e,\ci;pt  its  original  savages.  Private  compassion 
and  pubUc  spirit  conspired  towards  promoting 
the  excellent  design.  Several  persons  of  humanity  and  opulence  having 
observed  many  families  and  valuable  subjects  oppressed  with  the  miseries 
of  poverty  at  home,  united,  and  formed  a  plan  for  raising  money,  and  trans- 
porting them  to  this  part  of  America.    For  this  purpose  they  applied  to 
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die  kmgf  obtained  from  him  lettert-patent,  bearing  date  June  9tb,  1792,  for 
legally  carrying  into  execution  what  they  had  generously  projected.  They 
called  the  new  province  Georgia,  in  honour  of  the  king,  who  likewise 
greatly  encouraged  the  undertaking.  A  corporation,  consisting  of  twenty- 
one  persons,  was  constituted,  by  the  name  of  trustees,  for  settling  and 
establishing  the  colony  of  (Georgia ;  which  was  separated  from  Carolina 
by  the  river  Savanna.  The  trustees  having  first  set  an  example  them* 
selves,  by  largely  contributing  towards  the  scheme,  undertook  also  to 
solicit  benefactions  from  others,  and  to  apply  the  money  towards  clothing, 
arming,  purchasing  utensib  for  cultivation,  and  transporting  such  poor 
people  as  should  consent  to  go  over  and  begin  a  settlement.  They,  how- 
ever, confined  not  their  views  to  the  subjects  of  Britain  alone,  but  wisely 
opened  a  door  also  for  oppressed  and  indigent  Psotestants  from  other  na- 
tions. To  prevent  any  misapplication  or  abuse  of  charitable  donations, 
they  agreed  to  deposit  the  money  in  the  Bank  of  England,  and  to  enter 
in  a  book  the  names  of  all  the  charitable  benefactors,  together  with  the 
susis  contributed  by  each  of  them;  and  to  bind  themselves  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  effice,  to  lay  an  account  of  the  money  received  and  expended 
bebre  the  lord  chancellor  of  England,  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  the  master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  chief  baron  of 
the  Exchequer. 

The  benevolent  founders  of  the  colony  of  Greorgia  perhaps  may  challenge 
the  annals  of  any  nation  to  produce  a  design  more  generous  and  praise- 
worthy than  that  they  had  undertaken.  They  voluntarily  ofiered  their 
money,  their  labour,  and  time,  for  promoting  what  appeared  to  them  the 
good  of  others,  having  no. other  reward  but  the  satisfaction  of  doing  good. 
Among  other  great  ends  they  had  also  in  view  the  conversion  and  civiliza- 
tion of  Indian  savages.  If  their  public  regulations  were  afterwards  found 
improper  and  impractic]d>le ;  if  their  plan  of  settlement  proved  too  narrow 
and  circumscribed ;  praise,  nevertheless,  is  due  to  them.  Human  policy 
at  best  is  imperfect ;  but,  when  the  design  appears  so  evidently  disinte- 
rested, the  candid  will  make  many  allowances  for  them,  considering  their 
ignorance  of  the  coimtry,  and  the  many  defects  that  adhere  to  all  codes  of 
laws,  even  when  framed  by  the  wisest  legislators. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1782,  the  trustees  for  Georgia  held  their  first 
general  meeting,  when  Lord  Percival  was  chosen  president  of  the  corpora- 
^en.  After  all  the  members  had  qualified  themselves,  agreeably  to  the 
^barter,  fpr  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  trust,  a  common  seal  was  ordered 
to  be  made.  The  device  was,  on  one  side,  two  figures  resting  upon  urns, 
representing  the  rivers  Alatamaha  and  Savanna,  the  boundaries  of  the 
province ;  between  them  the  genius  of  the  colony  seated,  with  a  cap  of 
i^t^erty  on  his  head»  a  spear  in  one  hand,  anda  cornucopia  in  the  other,  with 
inscription,  ""Coioosa  Oeorgia  Ang.:'*  on  the  oth«r  side  was  a  representa- 
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don  of  silk-wonnsy  some  beginning,  and  others  having  finished  then  wA, 
with  the  motto,  "Non  Sibi  sed  Aliis :"  a  very  proper  emblem,  signifying 
that  the  nature  of  the  establishment  was  such,  that  neither  the  first  tnuteei 
nor  their  successors  could  have  any  views  of  interest,  it  being  entirely  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  and  happiness  of  others. 

In  November  following,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  settlers  embarked  firam 
England  at  Gravesend  for  G^eorgia,  having  their  passage  paid,  and  every 
thing  requisite  for  building  and  cultivation  furnished  them  by  the  corpom* 
tion.  They  could  not  properly  be  called  adventurers,  as  they  ran  no  risk 
but  what  arose  from  the  change  of  climate,  and  as  they  were  to  be  maiih 
tained  until  by  their  industry  they  were  able  to  support  themselves.  Jamei 
Oglethorpe,  one  of  the  trustees,  embarked  along  with  them,  and  proved  t 
zealous  and  active  promoter  of  the  settlement.  In  the  beginning  oi  the 
year  following,  Oglethorpe  arrived  in  Charleston,  where  he  was  received 
*by  the  governor  and  council  in  the  kindest  manner,  and  treated  with  eveiy 
mark  of  civility  and  respect.  Governor  Johnson,  sensible  of  the  great  sd^ 
vantage  that  must  accrue  to  Carolina  from  this  new  colony,  gave  all  the 
encouragement  and  assistance  in  his  power  to  forward  the  eettlemenL 
Many  of  the  Carolineans  sent  them  provisions  and  hogs,  and  cows,  to 
begin  their  stock.  William  Bull,  a  man  of  knowledge  and  experience, 
agreed  to  accompany  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  and  the  rangers  and  scout-boats 
were  ordered  to  attend  him  to  G^eorgia.  After  their  arrival  at  Tamacnw, 
Oglethorpe  and  Bull  explored  the  country,  and  having  found  a  high  and 
pleasant  spot  of  ground,  situated  on  a  navigable  river,  they  fixed  on 
this  place  as  the  most  convenient  and  healthy  situation  for  thesettkis* 
On  this  hill  they  marked  out  a  town,  and  from  th^  Indian  name  of  the  river 
which  ran  past  it,  called  it  Savanna,  A  small  fort  was  erected  on  the 
banks  of  it  as  a  place  of  refuge,  and  some  guns  were  mounted  on  it  for  the 
defence  of  the  colony.  The  people  were  set  to  work  in  felling  trees  and 
building  huts  for  themselves,  and  Oglethorpe  animated  and  encouraged  them, 
by  exposing  himself  to  all  the  hardships  which  the  poor  objects  of  his  com- 
passion endured.  He  formed  them  into  a  company  of  militia,  appointed 
officers  from  among  themselves,  and  furnished  them  with  arms  and  ammo* 
nition. '  To  show  the  Indians  how  expert  they  were  at  the  use  of  arms,  he 
frequently  exercised  them  ;  and  as  they  had  been  trained  beforehand  bj 
the  Serjeants  of  the  guards  in  London,  they  performed  their  various  parts 
in  a  manner  little  inferior  to  regular  troops. 

Having  thus  put  his  colony  in  as  good  a  situation  as  possible,  the  next 
object  of  his  attention  was  to  treat  with  the  Indians  for  a  share  cf  their 
possessions.  The  principal  tribes  that  at  this  time  occupied  the  territoi;, 
were  the  Upper  and  Lower  Creeks ;  the  former  were  numerous  and  stroogt 
the  latter,  by  diseases  and  war,  had  been  reduced  to  a  smaller  number: 
both  tribes  together  were  computed  to  amount  to  about  twenty-five  thov 
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iand  men,  women,  and  children.  These  Indians,  according  to  a  treaty 
formerly  made  with  Governor  Nic^lson,  laid  claim  to  the  lands  lying  south'* 
west  of  Savanna  river ;  and,  to  procure  their  friendship  for  this  infant 
colony,  was  an  object  of  the  highest  consequence.  But  as  the  tribe  of 
Indians  settled  at  Tamacraw  was  inconsiderable,  Oglethorpe  judged  it 
necessary  to  have  the  other  tribes  also  to  join  with  them  in  the  treaty.  To 
accomplish  this  union,  he  found  an  Indian  woman  n^uned  Mary,  who  had 
married  a  trader  from  Carolina,  and  who  could  speak  both  the  English  and 
Creek  languages;  and  perceiving  that  she  had  great  influence  among 
Indians,  and  might  be  made  useful  as  an  interpreter,  in  forming  treaties  of 
alliance  with  them ;  he  therefore  first  purchased  her  fnendship  with  pre* 
sents,  and  afterwards  settled  a  hundred  pounds  yearly  on  her,  as  a  reward 
for  her  services.  By  her  assistance  he  summoned  a  general  meeting  of 
the  chiefe,  to  hold  a  congress  with  him  at  Savanna,  in  order  to  procure 
their  consent  to  the  peaceable  settlement  of  his  colony.  At  this  congress 
fifty  chieftains  were  present,  when  Oglethorpe,  of  course,  represented  to 
them  the  great  power,  wisdom,  and  wealth  of  the  English  nation,  and  the 
many  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  Indians  in  general,  from  a  connec* 
tion  and  friendship  with  them ;  and  after  having  distributed  some  presents, 
an  agreement  was  made,  and  then  Tomochichi,  in  the  name  of  the  Creek 
Warriors,  addressed  him ;  and,  giving  him  a  bufiUo's  skin  adorned  on  the 
inside  with  the  head  and  feathera  of  an  eagle,  desired  him  to  accept  it, 
because  the  eagle  was  an  emblem  of  speed,  and  the  bufUo  of  strength. 
He  told  him  that  the  English  w£re  as  swifl  as  the  bird  and  as  strong  as  the 
beast,  since,  like  the  former,  they  flew  over  vast  seas  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth ;  and,  Jike  the  latter,  they  were  so  strong  that  nothing  could 
withstand  them.  He  said,  the  feathera  of  the  eagle  were  soft,  and  signified 
bve ;  the  buffalo's  skin  was  warm,  and  signified  protection ;  and  therefore 
he  hoped  the  English  would  love  and  protect  their  little  families.  Ogle- 
thorpe accordingly  accepted  the  present,  and  after  having  concluded  this 
treaty  of  friendship  with  the  Indians,  and  placed  his  colony  in  the  best 
posture  of  defence,  he  returned  to  Britain,  carrying  with  him  Tomochichi, 
his  queen,  and  some  more  Indians. 

On  their  arrival  in  London,  these  Indian  chiefs  were  introduced  to  his 
majesty,  while  many  of  the  nobility  were  present;  when  Tomochichi, 
overpowered  with  astonishment,  addressed  the  king  in  the  following  words : 
"This  day  I  see  the  majesty  of  your  face,  the  greatness  of  your  house, 
and  the  number  of  your  people ;  I  am  come  in  my  old  days,  though  I 
cannot  expect  to  see  any  advantage  to  myself;  I  am  come  for  the  good  of 
the  children  of  all  the  nations  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Creeks,  that  they 
may  be  instructed  in  the  know^ledge  of  the  English.  These  are  feathers 
of  the  eagle,  which  is  the  swiftest  of  birds,  and  which  flieth  round  our 
nations.    These  feathera  are  a  sign  of  peace  in  our  land«  and  have  been 
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earned  froni  town  to  town»  there.  We  have  brought  them  orer  to  leava 
them  with  yon,  O  great  king,  as  a  tok^n  of  everksting  peace.  O  greni 
king !  whatever  words  70a  shall  say  unto  me,  I  will  faithfully  tell  them 
to  all  the  kings  of  the  Creek  nations."  To  which  his  majesty  replied :— - 
**  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity,  of  assuring  you  of  my  regard  for  thi^ 
people  from  whom  you  came ;  and  I  am  extremely  well  pleased  with  th« 
;  assurances  you  have  brought  me  from  them,  and  accept  very  gmtefuUy  of 
this  present,  an  indication  of  their  good  dispositions  to  me  and  my  people* 
I  shall  always  be  ready  to  cultivate  a  good  correspondence  between  the 
Creeks  and  my  subjects ;  and  shall  be  glad  on  any  occasion  to  show  you  a 
mark  of  my  particular  friendship." 

During  the  whole  time  these  Indians  were  in  England,  nothing  was 
neglected  that  might  serve  to  engage  their  afiections,  and  fill  them  with 
just  notions  of  the  greatness  and  pqwer  of  the  British  nation.  The  nobiHty, 
curious  to  see  them  and  observe  their  manners,  entertained  them  magnifi- 
cently at  their  tables.  Wherever  they  went,  multitudes  flocked  around 
them,  shaking  hands  with  tiie  rude  warriors  of  the  forest,  giving  them 
little  presents,  and  treating  them  with  every  mark  of  friendship  and  civility. 
Twenty  pounds  a  week  were  allowed  them  by  the  crown  while  they 
remained  in  England ;  and  when  they  returned,  it  was  computed  they  car^ 
ried  presents  with  them  to  the  value  of  four  hundred  pounds.  After  stay- 
ing  four  months,  they  were  carried  to*  Gravesend  in  one  of  his  majesty's 
carriages,  where  they  embarked  for  Georgia,. highly  pleased  with  the 
generosity  of  the  nation,  and  promising  perpetual  fidelity  to  its  interest. 

It  is  said  that  James  Oglethorpe,  whcD 
he  came,  out  to  settle  this  colony  in  Geor- 
gia, brought  along  with  him  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  manuscript  journals ;  and  by 
^     AP^  ^^  ^  ^^  latitude  of  the  place,  and  the  tiadi- 

^^F  /jt^  Jm\^  -  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Indians,  it  appeared  to  him 

that  Sir  Walter  had  landed  at  the  mouth 
of  Savanna  river.  Indeed,  during  his 
wild  and  chimerical  attempts  for  finding 
;  out  a  golden  country,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  vii^ted  many  dif^rent  places. 
The  Indians  acknowledged  thlit  their 
&thers  once  held  a  conference  with  a  warrior  who  came  over  the  great 
waters ;  and  at  a  little  distance  from  Savanna,  there  is  a  high  mount  of 
earth,  under  which,  they  said,  the  Indian  king  was  interred,  who  talked 
with  the  Ikiglish  warrior ;  and  that  he  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  same 
place  where  this  conference  was  held.  But  having  little  authority  with 
re^)ect  to  this  matter,  we  cannot  vouch  for  its  correctness. 
James  Oglethorpe,  having  brought  a  numb^  of  great  guns  with  him 
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from  England,  now  begai^  to  fortify  Georgia,  by  erecting  strongholds  on 
its  frontiers,  where  he  judged  they  might  be  useful  for  its  safety  and  pro- 
tection. At  one  place,  which  he  called  Augusta,  a  fort  was  erected  on  the 
banks  of  Savanna  river,  which  was  excellently  situated  for  protecting  the 
Indian  trade,  and  holding  treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance  with  several 
of  the  savage  nations.  At  another  place,  called  Frederica,  on  an  island 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Alatamaha,  another  fort,  with  four  regular 
bastions,  was  erected,  and  several  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  on  it. 
Ten  miles  nearer  the  sea  a  battery  was  raised,  conmianding  the  entrance 
into  the  sound,  through  which  all  ships  of  force  must  come  that  might  be 
sent  against  Frederica.  To  ke^p  little  garrisons  in  these  forts,  to  help  the 
frustees  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  public  works,  ten  thousand  pounds 
were  granted  by  the  parliament  of  ^Qreat  Britain. 

While  James  Oglethorpe  was  thus  employed  in  strengthening  Georgia,  he 
received  a  message  from  the  governor  of  Augustine,  acquainting  him  that 
a  Spanish  commissioner  from  the  Havanna  had  arrived  there,  in  order  to 
make  certain  demands  of  him,  and  would  meet  him  at  Frederica  for  that 
purpose.  At  the  same  time  he  had  advice,  that  three  companies  of  foot 
had  accompanied  him  to  that  Spanish  settlement.  A  few  days  afterwards 
this  conounissioner  came  to  Georgia  by  sea ;  and  Oglethorpe,  unwilling  to 
permit  him  to  come  to  Frederica,  despatched  a  sloop  to  bring  him  into  Jekyl 
Sound,  where  he  intended  to  hold  a  conference  with  him.  Here  the  com- 
missioner had  the  modest}'  to  demand,  that  Oglethorpe  and  his  people  should 
immediately  evacuate  all  the  territories  to  the  southward  of  St.  Helena 
Sound,  as  they  belonged  to  the  King  of  Spaih,  who  was  determined  to  main- 
tain his  right  to  them ;  and  if  he  refused  to  comply  with  his  demand,  he  had 
orders  to  proceed  to  Charleston,  and  lay  the  same  before  the  governor  and 
council  of  that  province.  Oglethorpe  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that 
his  Catholic  majesty  had  been  misinformed  with  respect  to  those  territories, 
but  to  no  purpose ;  his  instructions  were  peremptory,  and  the  conference 
broke  up  without  coming  to  any  agreement.  After*  which  Oglethorpe  em- 
barked with  all  possible  expedition,  and  sailed  for  England. 

During  his  absence,  ilie  strict  kw  of  the  trustees,  respecting  the  mm 
tmde,  had  like  to  have  created  a  quarrel  between  the  Carolineans  and 
Georgians.  The  fortification  at  Augusta  had  induced  some  traders  of 
Carolina  to  open  stores  at  that  place,  so  conveniently  situated  for  commerce 
with  Indian  nations.  For  this  purpose,  land^carriage  being  ei pensive,  they 
intended  to  force  their  way  by  water,  with  loaded  boats,  up  Savanna  river 
to  their  stares  at  Augusta-  But  as  they  passed  the  town  of  Savanna,  the 
magistrates  rashly  ordered  the  kmts  to  be  slopped,  the  packages  to  bo 
opened,  the  casks  of  rum  to  be  staved,  an (T  the  people  to  be  confined. 
Such  injurious  treatment  wqs  not  to  be  suite  red ;  the  Carolineans  deter* 
mined  lo  give  a  check  to  their  insolence^  and  for  that  purpose  deputed  two 
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persons,  one  from  the  council  and  another  from  the  Assembly,  to  demand 
of  the  Georgians  by  what  authority  they  presumed  to  seize  and  destroy 
the  ef&cts  of  their  traders,  or  to  compel  them  to  submit  to  their  code  of 
laws.  The  magistrates  of  Georgia,  sensible  of  their  error,  made  great 
concessions  to  the  deputies,  and  treated  them  with  the  utmost  ciyility  and 
respect.  The  goods  were  instantly  ordered  to  be  returned,  the  people  to 
be  set  at  liberty,  and  all  manner  of  satisfaction  was  given  to  the  deputies 
they  could  have  expected.  Strict  orders  were  sent  to  the  agents  of 
Greorgia  among  Indians,  not  to  molest  the  traders  from  Carolina,  but  to  give 
them  all  the  assistance  and  protection  in  their  power.  The  Carolineans, 
on  the  other  hand,  engaged  not  to  smuggle  any  strpng  liquors  among  the 
settlers  of  Greorgia,  and  the  navigation  on  the  river  Savanna  was  declared 
equally  open  and  free  to  both  provinces. 

By  this  time  the  colonists  of  Georgia,  after  a  sufficient  experience,  had 
become  fuUy  convinced  of  the  impropriety  and  folly  of  that  plan  of  settle- 
ment framed  by  the  trustees,  which,  however  well  intended,  was  iU 
adapted  to  their  circumstances,  and  ruinous  to  the  settlement.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Carolina,  which  lay  adjacent,  the  colonists  discovered  that  there 
they  could  obtain  lands  not  only  on  better  terms,  but  also  liberty  to  piu^ 
chase  negroes  to  assist  in  clearing  and  cultivating  them.  They  found 
labour  in  the  burning  climate  intolerable,  and  the  dangera  and  hard- 
ships, to  which  they  were  subjected,  insurmountable.  IiK^tead  of  rais- 
ing commodities  for  exportation,  the  Georgians,  by  the  labour  o(  several 
years,  were  not  yet  able  to  raise  provisions  sufficient  to  support  them- 
selves and  families.  Under  «uch  discouragements,  numbera  retired  to 
the  Carolina  side  of  the  river,  where  they  had  better  prospects  of  sac- 
cess,  and  the  magistrates  observed  the  infant  colcmy  sinking  into  ruiiit 
and  likely  to  be  totally  deserted.  The  freeholders  in  and  round  Sa- 
vaima  assembled  together,  and  drew  up  a  state  of  their  deplorable  ci^ 
cumstances,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  trustees,  in  which  they  represented 
their  success  in  Georgia  as  a  thing  absolutely  impossible,  without  the  en- 
joyment of  the  same  liberties  and  privileges  with  their  neighbours  in 
Carolina.  In  two  respects  they  implored  rehef  from  the  trustees ;  they 
desired  a  fee-simple  or  free  title  to  their  lands,  and  liberty  to  import 
negroes  under  certaip  limitations,  without  which  they  deckred  they  had 
neither  encouragement  to  labour,  nor  ability  to  provide  for  their  posterity. 
But  the  colony  of  Highlanders,  instead  of  joining  in  this  application,  moit 
sensibly  and  nobly  remonstrated  against  the  introduction  of  slaves.  As 
they  lay  contiguoub  to  the  Spanish  dominions^  they  were  apprehensive 
that  these  enemies  would  Qptice  their  slaves  from  them  in  time  oi  peacei 
9nd  in  time  oT  war  instigate  them  to  raise  against  their  masters.  Besides, 
they  considered  perpetual  slavery  as  shocking  to  human  nature,  and 
4eemed  the  pennission  of  it  as  a  grievance,  and  which  in  some  future 
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day  might  also  prore  a  scourge,  and  make  many  feel,  the  misery  of  that 
oppression  they  so  earnestly  desired  to  introduce. 

Few  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  country  will  womler  at  the 
complaints  of  the  early  settlers  in  Georgia ;  for  if  we  consider  the  climate 
to  which  they  were  sent,  and  the  labours  and  hardships  they  had  to  un* 
dergo,  we  may  rather  be  astonished  that  any  of  them  surviyed  the  first 
year  after  their  arrival.  When  James  Oglethorpe  took  possession  of  this* 
wilderness,  the  whole  was  a  thick  forest,  excepting  savannas,  which  are 
natural  plains  where  no  trees  grow,  and  a  few  Indian  fields,  where  the 
savages  planted  maize  for  their  subsistence.  In  the  province  there  were 
the  same  wild  animals,  fish,  reptiles  and  insects,  which  were  found  io 
Carolina.  The  country  in  the  maritime  parts  was  likewise  a  spacious 
plain,  covered  with  pine  trees,  where  the  lands  were  barren  and  sandy ; 
and  with  narrow  slips  of  oaks,  hiccory,  cypresSf  cane,  dbc,  where  the 
lands  were  of  a  better  quality.  Rains,  thunder^orms,  hurricanes,  and 
whirlwinds,  were  equally  frequent  in  the  one  province  as  in  the  other. 
Little  difierence  could  be  perceived  in  the  soil,  which  in  both  was  barren 
or  swampy ;  and  the  same  diseases  were  common  to  both.  The  lands 
being  covered  with  wood,  through  which  the  sea-breezes  could  not  pene- 
trate, there  was  little  agitation  in  the  air,  which  at  some  seasons  was  thidc, 
heavy,  and  foggy,  and  at  others  clear,  close,  and  sufiS)cating,  both  which 
were  most  pernicious  to  health.  The  air  of  the  swampy  land  was  preg^ 
nant  with  innumerable  noxious  qualities,  insomuch  that  a  more  unwholer 
some  climate  was  not  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  universe.  The  poor 
settlers  consider^  this  wilderness  to  which  they  were  brought,  to  have 
been  designed  by  nature  rather  for  the  habitation  of  wild'  beasts  than 
human  creatures.  They  found  (hat  diseases,  or  even  misfortunes  were  in 
effect  equally  fatal:  for  though  neither  of  them  might  prove  suddenly 
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mortal,  yet  either  would  reduce  them  to  a  state  in  which  they  might  more 
properly  be  said  to  perish  than  to  die. 

Nothing  retarded  the  progress  and  improyement  of  these  southem  set* 
tlements  more  than  the  inattention  shown  to  the  natural  productions  of  the 
soil,  and  the  preference  which  has  commonly  been  given  to  articles  trans- 
planted from  Europe.  As  Greorgia  lay  so  cdnyenient  for  supplying  the 
West  Indies  with  maize,  Indian  peas,  and  potatoes,  for  which  the  demand 
was  ve^  great,  perhaps  the  first  planters  could  scarcely  have  turned  their 
attention  to  more  profitable  articles,  but  without  strength  of  hands  little 
advantage  could  be  reaped  from  them.  It  is  true  ihe  West  Indian  ishmds 
would  produce  such  articles,  yet  the  planters  would  never  cultivate  them,, 
while  they  could  obtain  them  by  purchase  3  the  lands  there  suited  other 
productions  more  valuable  and  advantageous.  Abundance  of  stock,  paiti* 
cularly  hogs  and  black  cattle,  might  have  been  raised  in  Georgia  for  the 
same  market.  Lumber  was  also  in  demand,  and  might  have  been  ren- 
dered profitable  to  the  province,  but  nothing  could  succeed  there  under  the 
foolish  restrictions  of  the  trustees.  European  grain,  such  as  wiieat,  oats, 
barley,  and  rye,  thrived  very  ill  on  the  maritime  parts ;  and  even  silk  and 
wine  were  found  upon  trial  by  no  means  to  answer  their  expectations.  The 
bounties  given  for  raising  the  latter  were  an  encouragement  to  the  settlers, 
but  either  no  pains  were  taken  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  proper  methods 
of  raising  them,  or  the  soil  and  climate  were  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
The  poor  and  ignorant  planters  applied  themselves  to  those  articles  of 
husbandry  to  which  probably  they  had  been  formerly  accustomed,  but- 
ivhich  poorly  rewarded  them,  and  left  them,  after  all  their  toil,  in  a  starved 
and  miserable  condition. 

The  complaints  of  the  Georgians,  however  ignorant  they  might  be, 
ought  not  to  have  been  entirely  disregarded  by  the  trustees.  Experience 
suggested  those  inconveniences  and  troubles  from  which  they  implored 
relief*  The  hints  they  gave  certainly  ^ught  to  have  been  improved 
towards  correcting  errors  in  the  first  plan  of  settlement,  and  framing  an* 
other  more  &vourable  and  advantageous.  The  honour  of  the  trustees 
depended  on  the  success  ,and  happiness  of  the  settlers,  and  it  was  impoi- 
siUe  for  the  people  to  succeed  and  be  happy  without  those  encourage- 
Aeols  and  privileges  absolutelj  necessary  to  the  first  state  of  colonizatioli. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  for  the  credit  of  the  benevolent  trustees,  thtt 
they  sent  out  these  emigrants  to  Georgia  under  'several  very  favotttabto 
eireoinftances.  They  paid  the  expenses  of  their  passage,  and  fhmished 
them  with  clothes,  arms,  ammunition,  and  instruments  of  husbandr7« 
They  gave  them  lands,  and  bought  for  some  of  them  cows  and  hogs  to 
begin  their  stock.  They  niaintained  their  fiunilies  during  the  first  year  of 
their  occupancy^  or  until  they  should  receive  some  return  from  their  (s»b. 
80  that  if  the  phnters  were  exposed  to  haaards  £rom  the  dimiSef  ^ 
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obliged  tfi  undergo  labour,  they  certainly  entered  on  their  task  with  several 
advantaged.  The  taxes  demanded,  comparatively  speaking,  were  a  mere 
tiifle ;  and  for  their  encouragement  they  laboured  entirely  for  themselves, 
and  for  some  time  were  favoured  with  a  free  and  generous  maintenance. 

For  several  years  before  an  open  rupture  took  place  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain,  no  good  understanding  subsisted  between  those  two 
difierent  courts,  neither  with  respect  to  the  privileges  of  navigation  on  the 
Mexican  seas,  nor  to  the  limits  between  the  provinces  of  Georgia  and  Flo- 
rida. On  one  hand,  the  Spaniards  pretended  that  they  had  an  exclusive 
right  to  some  latitudes  in  the  bay  of  Mexico ;  and,  on  the  other,  though 
the  matter  had  never  been  clearly  ascertained  by  treaty,  the  British  mer- 
chants claimed  the  privilege  of  cutting  logwood  on  the  bay  of  Campeachy. 
This  liberty,  indeed,  had  been  tolerated  on  the  part  of  Spain  for  several 
years,  and  the  British  merchants,  from  avaricious  motives,  had  begun  a 
traffic  with  the  Spaniards,  and  supplied  them  with  goods  of  English  manu- 
facture. To  prevent  this  illicit  trade,  the  Spaniards  doubled  the  number 
of  ships  stationed  in  Mexico  for  guarding  the  coast,  giving  them  orders  to 
board  and  search  every  English  vessel  found  in  those  seas,  to  seize  on  all 
that  carried  contraband  commodities,  and  confine  the  sailors.  At  length, 
not  only  smugglers,  but  fair  traders  were  searched  and  detained,  so  that  all 
commerce  m  those  seas  was  entirely  obstructed.  The  British  merchants 
complained  to  the  ministry,  of  depredations  committed  and  damages  sus- 
tained, which  produced  one  remonstrance  afler  another  to  the  Spanish 
court;  all  which  were  answered  only  by  evasive  promises  and  delays. 
The  Spaniards  flattered  the  British  minister  by  telling  him,  they  would 
inquire  into  the  occasion  of  such  grievances,  and  settle  all  difierences  by 
way  of  negotiation.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  fond  of  pacific  measures,  and 
trusting  to  such  proposals  of  accommodation,  for  several  years  suffered  the 
grievances  of  the  merchants  to  remain  unredressed,  and  the  trade  of  the 
nation  to  sufier  great  losses. 

In  the  year  1738,  Samuel  Horsley  was  appointed  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  but  he  dying  before  he  lefl  England,  the  charge  of  the  province 
devolved  on  William  Bull,  a  man  of  good  natural  abilities,  and  weL 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  province.  The  garrison  at  Augustine 
having  received  a  considerable^  reinforcement,  it  became  the  business  of 
the  people  of  Carolina,  as  well  as  those  of  Greorgia,  to  watch  the  motions 
of  their  neighbours.  As  the  Spaniards  pretended  a  right  to  that  province, 
they  were  pouring  in  troops  into  Augustine,  which  gave  the  British  colo- 
nists some  reason  to  apprehend  they  had  resolved  to  assert  ^heir  right  by 
force  of  arms.  William  Bull  despatched  advice  to  England  of  the  grow- 
ing power  of  Spain  in  East  Florida,  and  at  the  same  time  acquainted  the 
trustees,  that  such  preparations  were  making  there  as  evidently  portended 
approaching  hostilities.    The  British  ministers  were  well  acquainted  with 
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the  state  of  Carolina^  from  a  late  representation  transmitted  bj  its  pio 
yincial  legislature.  The  trustees  for  Georgia  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
king,  giving  an  account  of  the  Spanish  preparations,  and  the  feeUe  and 
defenceless  condition  of  Greorgia,  and  imploring  assistance.  In  conse- 
quence of  which,  a  regfiment  of  six  hundred  efiective  men  was  ordered 
to  be  raised,  with  a  view  of  sending  them  to  Greorgia.  And  James  Ogle- 
thorpe being  appointed  major-general  of  all  the  forces  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces, had  the  command  of  this  regiment. 

About  the  middle  of  the  same  year,  the  Hector  and  Blandford,  ships  of 
war,  sailed  to  convoy  the  transports  which  carried  General  Oglethorpe  and 
his  regiment  to  that  province.  Forty  supernumeraries  followed  the  gene-^ 
ral  to  supply  the  place  of  such  officers  or  soldiers  as  might  suffer  by  the 
change  of  the  climate.  Upon  the  arrival  of  this  regiment,  the  people  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia  testified  their  grateful  sense  of  his  majesty's  paternal 
care  in  the  strongest  terms.  The  Georgians,  who  had  been  fpr  some  time 
harassed  with  frequent  alarms,  now  found  themselves  happily  reliered, 
and  placed  in  such  circumstances  as  enabled  them  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
Spanish  power.  Parties  of  the  regiment  were  sent  to  the  difierent  gam- 
sons,  and  the  expense  the  trustees  had  formerly  heeji  at  in  maintaining 
them,  of  course  ceased.  The  general  held  his  head-quarters  at  Frederics, 
but  raised  forts  on  some  other  islands  Ipng  nearer  the  fipaniards«  particn* 
larly  in  Cumberland  and  Jekyl  islands,  in  which  he  also  kept  garrisons  to 
watch  the  motions  of  his  enemies. 

While  these  hostile  preparations  were  going  on,  it  behoved  General 
Oglethorpe  to  cultivate  the  firmest  friendship  with  the  Indian  nations,  that 
they  might  be  ready  on  every  emergency  to  assist  him.  During  his  ab> 
sence,  the  Spaniards  had  made  several  attempts  to  seduce  the  Creeks,  who 
were  much  attached  to  Oglethorpe,  by  telling  them  he  was  at  Augustine, 
and  promised  them  large  presents  in  case  they  would  pay  him  a  visit  at 
that  place.  Accordingly,  some  of  their  leaders  went  down  there,  but  not 
finding  him,  they  were  highly  ofiTended,  and  resolved  immediately  to  return 
to  their  nation.  The  Spanish  governor,  in  order  to  cover  the  firaud,  or  pro- 
bably with  a  design  of  conveying  those  leaders  out  of  the  way,  that  they 
might  the  more  easily  corrupt  their  natiqn,  told  them  that  the  general  lay 
sick  on  board  of  a  ship  in  the  harbour,  where  he  would  be  extremely  glad 
to  see  them ;  but  the  savages  were  suspicious  of 'some  evil  design,  and  re- 
fused to  go,  and  even  rejected  their  presents  and  ofiers  of  alliance.  When 
they  returned  to  their  nation,  they  found  an  invitation  firom  General  Ogle- 
thorpe, to  all  the  chieftains  to  meet  him  at  Frederica,  which  plainly  disco- 
vered to  them  the  insidious  designs  of  the  Spaniards,  and  helped  not  a  little 
to  increase  his  power  and  influence  among  them.  A  number  of  their  chief 
warriors  immediately  set  out  to  meet  him  at  the  place  appointed,  where  the 
general  thanked  them  for  their  fidelity,  made  them  many  valuable  presenUi 
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and  renewed  the  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  with  them.  At  this 
congTess,  the  Creeks  seemed  better  satisfied  than  usual,  and  agreed  to 
march  a  thousand  men  to  the  general's  assistance,  whenever  he  should 
demand  them,  and  invited  him  up  to  see  their  towns.  But  as  he  was  then 
busy,  he  excused  himself,  by  promising  to  visit  them  next  summer,  and 
accordingly  dismissed  them  no  less  pleased  with  his  kindness  than  in- 
censed against  the  Spaniards  for  their  falsehood  and  deceit. 

By  this  time,  Engknd  had  resolved  to  maintain  the  right  of  the  territo- 
ries in  Georgia,  together  with  the  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation  in 
the  Mexican  seas.  The  pacific  Sjrstem  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  drawn 
upon  him  the  displeasure  of  the  nation,  particularly  of  the  mercantile  part ; 
and  that  amazing  power  and  authority  he  had  long  maintained  began  to 
decline.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  roused,  insomuch  that  the  adminis- 
tration could  no  longer  connive  at  the  depredations  and  cruelties  of  Spain. 
Instructions  were  sent  to  the  British  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Jkiadrid,  to 
demand,  in  the  most  absolute  terms,  a  compensation  for  the  injuries  of  trade, 
which,  upon  calculation,  amounted  to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  squadron  of  ten  ships  of  the  line,  under  the 
€(Hnmand  of  Admiral  Haddock,  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  sea.  This 
produced  an  order  from  the  Spanish  court  to  their  ambassador,  to  aUow  the 
accounts  of  the  British  merchants,  upon  condition  that  the  Spanish  demand 
on  the  South  Sea  Company  be  deduQted :  and  that  pglethorpe  be  recalled 
from  Georgia,  and  no  more  employed  in  that  quarter,  as  he  had  there  made 
great  encroachments  on  his  Catholic  majesty's  dominions.  These  condi- 
tions were  received  at  the  court  of  Britain  with  that  indignation  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  an  injured  and  incensed  nation.  In  answer 
to  wrhich,  the  Spanish  ambassador  was  given  to  understand,  that  the  king 
of  Qreat  Britain  was  determined  never  to  relinquish  his  right  to  a  single 
'  foot  of  land  in  the  province  of  G^eorgia ;  and  that  he  must  allow  his  sub- 
jects to  make  reprisals,  since  satisfaction  for  their  losses  in  trade  could  in 
no  other  way  be  obtained ;  and  in  this  unsettled  situation  matters  remained 
for  a  time. 

In  the  meanwhile,  preparations  were  making  both  in  Georgia  and  Flo- 
rida, by  raising  fortifications  on  the  borders  of  the  two  provinces,  to  hold 
each  other  at  defiance.  The  British  soldiers  finding  themselves  subjected 
to  a  number  of  hardships  in  Georgia,  to  which  they  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed in  Britain,  several  of  th^n  were  discontented  and  ungovernable.  At 
length,  a  plot  was  discovered  in  the  .camp  for  asisassinating  their  general. 
IVo  companies  of  the  regiment  had  been  drawn  from  Gibraltar,  some  of 
whom  could  speak  the  Spanish  language.  While  stati(med  on  Cumber- 
land island,  the  Spanish  outposts  on  the  other  side  coUd  approach  so  near 
as  to  converse  with  the  British  sddiers,  one  ot  whom  had  even  been  in  the 
Spanish  service,  and  not  only  understood  their  language*  but  also  had  so 
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much  of  a  Roman  Catholic  spirit,  as  to  harbour  an  aversion  to  PnAestuu 
heretics.  The  Spaniards  had  found  means  to  corrupt  this  rilkin,  who 
debauched  the  minds  of  several  of  his  neighbours,  insomuch  that  they 
united  and  formed  a  design  first  to  murder  General  Oglethorpe,  and  thea 
make  their  escape  to  Augustine.  Accordingly,  on  a  certain  day,  a  nmnbei 
of  soldiers  under  arms  came  up  to  the  general,  and  made  some  extiaoidi- 
nary  demands ;  which  being  refused,  they  instantly  set  up  a  shout,  tad 
one  of  them  discharged  his  piece  at  him ;  and  being  only  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  paces,  the  ball  whizzed  over  his  shoulder,  but  the  powder  singed 
his  clothes,  and  burnt  his  face.  Another  presented  his  piece,  which  flashed 
in  the  pan ;  a  third  drew  his  hanger,  and  attempted  to  stab  him,  but  the 
general  parrying  it  off,  an  officer  standing  by  ran  the  ruffian  through  the 
body,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Upon  which  the  mutineers  fled,  bm 
were  caught  and  laid  in  irons.  A  court-martial  was  called  to  try  the  ring* 
leaders  of  this  desperate  conspiracy,  some  of  whom  were  found  guilty,  and 
were  shot. 

Nor  vras  this  the  only  concealed  .eflbit  of 
Spanish  policy;  another  of  a  more  dangerooa 
nature  soon  followed  in  Carolina,  which  might 
have  been  attended  with  much  more  bloody  and 
fatal  eflfects.  At 'this  time,  there  were  above 
forty  thousand  negroes  in  the  province,  a  fierce 
and  strong  race,  whose  constitutions  were  adapt- 
ed to  the  vjrarm  climate,  whose  nerves  w^re 
braced  with  constant  labour,  and  who  could  not 
be  expected  to  be  contented  with  the  oppression 
under  which  they  groaned.  For  a  long  time,  liberty  and  protection  had 
been  promised  to  them  by  the  Spaniards  at  Augustine,  and  at  diflerent 
times  Spanish,  emissaries  had  been  found  secretly  tampering  with  them, 
and  persuading  them  to  fly  from  slavery  to  Florida,  and  several  had  made 
their  escape  to  that  settlement.  Of  these  negro-refugees,  the  governor  of 
Florida  had  formed  a  regiment,  appointing  officers  from  among  themselves, 
allowing  them  the  same  pay  and  clothing  as  the  regular  Spam'sh  soldiers. 
The  most  sensible  part  of  the  slaves  in  Carolina  were  not  ignorant  of  this 
Spanish  regiment,  for  whenever  they  ran  away  from  their  masters,  they 
constantly  directed  their  courae  to  this  quarter.  To  no  place  could  negro 
Serjeants  be  sent  for  enlisting  men,  where  they  could  have  a  better  prospect 
of  success.  Two  Spaniards  were  caught  in  Georgia,  and  committed  to  jail 
for  enticing  slaves  to  leave  Carolina,  and  join  this  regiment ;  and  five  ne- 
.groes,  who  were  cattle-huntera  at  Indian  Land,  some  of  whom  belonged  to 
Captain  McPheraon,  after  wounding  his  son,  and  killipg  another  man,  made 
their  escape.  Several  more  attempting  to  get  away,  were  taken,  tried,  and 
hanged  at  Charleston. 
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In  the  mean  time,  matters  weie  hastening  to  a  rupture  in  Europet  and  a 
war  between  England  and  S|)ain  was  thought  unavoidahle.  The  plenipo- 
tentiaries, appointed  for  settling  the  boundaries  between  Georgia  and  Flo- 
rida, and  other  differences  and  misunderstandings  subsisting  between  the 
two  crowns,  had  met  at  Pardo,  in  convention,  where  preliminary  articles 
were  drawn  up;  but  the  conference, ended  to  the  satisfaction  of  neither 
party.  Indeed,  the  proposal  of  a  negotiation,  and  the  appointment  of  ple- 
nipotentiaries, gave  universal  of^nce  to  the  people  of  Britain.  The  mer- 
chants had  lost  all  patience  imder  their  sufierings,  and  became  clamorous 
for  letters  of  reprisals,  which  at  length  they  obtained.  Public  credit  arose, 
and  forwarded  their  hostile  preparations.  All  officera  of  the  navy  and 
army  were  ordered  to  their  stations,  and  with  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
nation,  war  was  declared  against  Spain,  on  the  23d  of  October,  1780. 

While  Admiral  Vernon  was  sent  to  take  the  command  of  a  squadron  in 
the  West  India  station,  with  ordera  to  act  ofiensively  against  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  that  quarter,  to  divide  their  force.  General  Oglethorpe  was 
ordered  also  to  annoy  the  subjects  of  Spain,  in  Florida,  by  every  method 
in  his  power.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  general  immediately  pro- 
jected an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  settlement  at  Augustine.  He 
communicated  his  design  by  letter  to  Lieutenant-governor  Bull,  requesting 
the  support  of  Carolina.  Mr.  Bull  laid  his  letter  before  the  provincial 
Assembly,  recommending  to  them  to  raise  a  regiment,  and  give  him  all 
possible  assistance  in  an  enterprise  of  such  interesting  consequence.  The 
Assembly,  sensible  of  the  vast  advantages  that  must  accrue  to'them  from 
getting  rid  of  such  troublesome  neighbours,  resolved  that  so  soon  as  the 
general  should  communicate  to  them  his  plan  of  operations,  together  with 
a  state  of  the  assistance  requisite,  at  the  same  time  making  it  appear  that 
there  was  a  probability  of  success,  they  would  most  cheerfully  assist  him. 
The  Carolineans,  however,  were  apprehensive,  that  as  that  garrison  had 
proved  such  a  painful  thorn  in  their  side  in  time  of  peace,  they  would 
have  more  to  dread  from  it  in  time  of  war ;  and  although  the  colony  had 
been  much  distressed  by  the  small-pox  and  the  yellow  fever  for  two  yean 
past,  which  had  cut  off  the  hopes  of  many  flourishing  families ;  the  people, 
nevertheless,  lent  a  very  favourable  ear  to  the  proposal,  and  earnestly 
wished  to  give  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  towards  dislodging  an  enemy 
so  malicious  and  cruel. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Oglethorpe  was  industrious  in  picking  up  all 
tho  inteUigence  he  could,  respecting  the  situation  and  strength  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  finding  it  in  great  straits  for  want  of  provisions,  he  urged  the 
speedy  execution  of  his  project,  with  a  view  to  surprise  his  enemy  before 
a  supply  should  arrive.  To  concert  measures  with  the  greater  secrecy  and 
txpeditioUf  he  went  to  Charieston  himself,  and  laid  before  the^  legislature 
tf  Carolina  an  estimate  of  the  force,  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions, 
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which  he  judged  might  he  requisite  for  the  expedition ;  and,  in  coose 
quence,  the  Assembly  voted  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  Caio> 
Una  money,  for  the  senrice  of  the  war.  A  regiment,  consisting  of  four 
hundred  men,  was  raised,  partly  in  Virginia^  and  partly  in  North  and  South 
Carolina,  with  the  greatest  expedition,  and  the  command  was  given  to 
Colonel  Yanderdussep.  Indians  were  sent  for  from  the  difierent  tribes,  in 
alliance  with  Britain.  Vincent  Price,  commander  of  the  ships  of  war  on  tkat 
station,  agreed  to  assist  with  a  naval  force,  consisting  of  four  ships  of 
twenty  guns  each,  and  two  sloops,  which  proved  a  great  encouragement  to 
the  Carolineans,  and  induced  them  to  enter  with  double  vigour  on  military 
preparations.  General  Oglethorpe  appointed  the  mouth  of  St.  J(^'i 
river,  on  the  Florida  shore,  for  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  having  finished 
his  preparations  in  Carolina,  set  out  for  Georgia,  to  join  his  regiment,  and 
ynake  all  ready  for  the  expedition. 

On  the  0th  of  May,  1740,  the  general  passed  over  to  Florida  with  four 
hundred  select  men  of  his  regiment,  and  a  considerable  party  of  Indians ; 
and  on  the  day  following  invested  Diego,  a  small  fort  about  twenty-fife 
miles  from  Augustine,  which  after  a  short  resistance  surrendered  by  capitu- 
lation. In  this  fort  he  left  a  garrison  of  sixty  men,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Dunbar,  and  returned  to  the  place  of  general  rendezvous,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Colonel  Yanderdussen,  with  the  Carolina  regiment  aod 
a  company  of  Highlanders,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Mcintosh.  Bat 
by  this  time  six  Spanish  half-galleys,  with  long  brass  nine-pounders,  and 
two  sloops  loaded  with  provisions,  had  got  into  the  harbour  at  Augustine; 
and  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  general  marched  with  his  whde  force,  con- 
sisting of  above  two  thousand  men,  regulara,  provincials,  and  Indians,  t9 
Fort  Moosa,  situated  within  two  miles  of  Augustine,  which  on  his  approach 
the  Spanish  garrison  evacuated,  and  retired  into  the  town.  He  immedi- 
ately ordered  the  gates  of  this  fort  to  be  burnt,  three  breaches  to  be  mtde 
in  its  walls,  and  then  proceeded  to  recoimoitre  the  town  and  castle. 

Notwithstanding  the  despatch  of  the  British  army,  the  Spaniards,  during 
their  stay  at  Fort  Diego,  had  collected  all  the  catUe  in  the  woods  anmnd 
them,  and  driven  them  into  the  town ;  and  the  general  found,  both  firom  a 
view  of  the  works  and  the  intelligence  he  had  received  from  prisoners,  that 
more  difficulty  would  attend  this  enterprise  than  he  at  firat  expected.  In- 
deed, if  he  intended  a  surprise,  he  ought  not  to  have  stopped  at  Fort  Di^ 
for  by  that  delay  the  enemy  had  notice  of  his  approach,  and  tune  to  gather 
their  whole  force,  and  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence.  The  caade 
was  built  of  soft  stone,  with  four  bastions ;  the  curtain  was  sixty  yards  io 
length ;  the  parapet  nine  feet  thick ;  the  rampart  twenty  feet  high,  case- 
mated  underneath  for  lodgings,  arched  over,  and  newly  made  bomb-proof. 
F^fty  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted,  several  of  which  were  twenty-four 
pounders.    Besides  the  castle,  the  town  was  intrenched  with  ten  salkd 
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angkfly  on  eaoh  of  which  some  Bmail  cannon  were  mounted.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  seven  hundred  regulars,  two  troops  of*  horse,  four  companies 
of  armed  negroes,  besides  the  militia  of  the  province,  and  Indians. 

The  general  now  plainly  perceived  that  an  attack  by  land  upon  the  town, 
and  an  attempt  to  take  the  castle  by  storm,  would  cost  him  too  much,  and 
therefore  changed  his  plan  of  operations.  With  the  assistance  of  the  ships 
of  war,  which  were  now  lying  at  anchor  off  Augustine-bar,  he  resolved  to 
turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  try  to  shut  up  every  channel  by  which 
provisions  could  be  conveyed  to  the  garrison.  For  this  purpose  he  lefl 
Colonel  Palmer  with  ninety-five  Highlanders  and  forty-two  Indians  at  Fort 
Moosa,  with  orders  to  scour  the  woods  around  the  town,  and  intercept  all 
supplies  of  cattle  from  the  country  by  land ;  and,  for  the  safety  of  his  men, 
he  at  the  same  time  ordered  him  to  encamp  every  night  in  a  difierent  place, 
to  keep  strict  watch  around  his  camp,  and  by  all  means  avoid  coming  to 
any  action.  This  small  party  was  the  whole  force  the  general  left  for 
guarding  the  land  side.  He  then  sent  Colonel  Yanderdussen  with  the 
Carolina  regiment  over  a  small  creek,  to  take  possession  of  a  neck  of  land 
called  Point  Quartel,  above  a  mile  distant  from  the  castle,  with  orders  to 
erect  a  battery  upon  it ;  while  he  himself,  with  his  regiment,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Indians,  embarked  in  boats,  and  landed  on  the  island 
of  Anastatia.  In  this  island  the  Spaniards  had  a  small  party  of  men  sta- 
tioned for  a  guard,  who  immediately  fled,  and  as  it  lay  opposite  to  the 
castle  from  this  place,  the  general  resolved  to  bombard  the  town.  Captain 
Pierce  stationed  one  of  his  ships  to  guard  the  passage  by  way  of  the  Me« 
tanzas,  and  with  the  others  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  so  that 
the  Spaniards  were  cut  ofi*  from  all  suppUes  by  sea.  On  the  island  of 
Anastatia  batteries  were  sdon  erected,  and  several  cannon  mounted  by  the 
assistance  of  the  active  and  enterprising  sailors.  Having  made  these  dis- 
po^tions,  General  Oglethorpe  then  summoned  the  Spanish  governor  to  a 
surrender ;  but  the  haughty  Spaniard,  secure  in  his  stronghold,  sent  him 
for  answer,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  shake  hands  with  him  in  his  castle. 

The  opportunity  of  surprising  the  place  being  now  lost,  the  English 
general  had  no  other  method  left  but  to  attack  it  at  a  distance :  for  which 
purpose  he  opened  his  batteries  against  the  castle,  and  at  the  same  time 
threw  a  number  t>f  shells  into  the  town.  The  fire  waa  returned  with  equal 
spirit,  both  from  the  Spanish  fort  and  from  six  half-galleys  in  the  harbour, 
but  so  great  was  the  distance,  that  though  they  continued  the  cannonade 
for  several  days,  little  execution  was  done  on  either  side.  Captain  War- 
ren, a  brave  naval  officer,  perceiving  that  all  eflbrts  in  this  way  for  de- 
molishing the  castle  were  ineffectual,  proposed  to  destroy  the  Spanish 
galleys  in  the  harbour  by  an  attack  in  the  night,  and  offered  to  go  himself 
and  head  the  attempt.  A  coimcil  of  war  was  held  to  consider  of  and  con^ 
oext  a  plan  for  that  service ;  but  upon  sounding  the  bar,  it  was  found  it 
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would  admit  no  large  sliip  to  the  attack,  and  with  small  ones  it  was  judged 
lash  and  impracticahle,  the  galleys  being  covered  by  the  cannon  of  the 
castle,  and  therefore  that  design  was  dropped. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Spanish  commander,  observing  the  besiegers  em- 
barrassed, and  their  operations  beginning  to  relax,  sent  out  a  detachment 
of  thret  hundred  men  against  Colonel  Palmer,  who  surprised  him  at  Fort 
Moosa,  and,  while  most  of  his  party  lay  asleep,  cut  them  almost  entirety  to 
pieces.  A  few  that  accidehtally  escaped,  went  over  in  a  small  boat  to  the 
Carolina  regiment  at  Point  Quartel.  Some  of  the  Chickasaw  Indians  c<Bn« 
ing  from  that  fort,  having  met  with  a  Spaniard,  cut  off  his  head,  agreeaUy 
to  their  savage  manner  of  waging  war,  and  presented  it  to  the  general  in 
his  camp :  but  he  rejected  it  with  abhorrence,  denouncing  them  as  bar- 
barous, and  bidding  them  be  gone.  At  this  disdainful  behaviour,  however, 
the  Chickasaws  were  ofiended,  declaring,  that  if  they  had  carried  the  head 
of  an  Englishman  to  the  French,  they  would  not  have  treated  them  so  • 
and  perhaps  the  general  discovered  more  humanity  than  good  policy  by  it, 
for  those  Indians,  who  knew  none  of  the  European  customs  and  refine- 
ments in  war,  soon  after  deserted  him.  About  the  same  time,  the  vessel 
stationed  at  the  Metanzas  being  ordered  oflT,  some  small  ships  from  the 
Havanna  with  provisions,  and  a  reinforcement  of  men,  got  into  Augustine 
by  that  yarrow  channel,  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison.  A  party  of  Creeks 
having  surprised  one  of  their  small  boats,  brought  four  Spanish  prisoners 
to  the  general,  who  informed  him  that  the  garrison  had  received  seven 
hundred  men  and  a  large  supply  of  provisions ;  by  which  all  prospects  of 
starving  the  enemy  being  lost,  the  army  began  to  despair  of  forcing  the 
place  to  surrender ;  and  the  Carolinean  troops,  enfeebled  by  the  heat,  dis- 
pirited by  sickness,  and  fatigued  by  fruitless  efibrts,  marched  away  in  large 
bodies.  The  navy  being  short  of  provisions,  and  the  usual  season  of  hur- 
ricanes approaching,  the  commander  judged  it  imprudent  to  hazard  the 
ships  by  remaining  longer  on  that  coast ;  and  last  of  all,  the  general  him- 
self, sick  of  a  fever,  and  his  regiment  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  rendered 
unfit  for  action  by  a  fiux,  with  sorrow  and  regret  followed,  and  reached 
Frederica  about  the  10th  of  July,  1740. 

Thus  ended  the  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Augustine,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  both  Georgia  and  Carolina.  Many  reflections  were  after- 
virards  thrown  out  against  General  Oglethorpe  for  his  conduct  dunng  the 
whole  enterprise ;  and  perhaps  the  only  chance  of  success  he  had  from  the 
beginning,  was  by  surprising  this  garrison  by  some  sudden  attempt.  He 
was  blamed  for  remaining  so  long  at  Fort  Diego,  by  which  means  the 
enemy  had  full  intelligence  of  his  approach,  and  time  to  prepare  for  re- 
ceiving him.  He  was  charged  with  timidity  afterwards,  in  making  no  bdo 
attempt  on  the  town.  He  indeed  used  great  caution  to  save  his  men,  for 
excepting  those  who  fell  by  the  sword  in  Fort  Moosa,  he  lost  more  men  by 
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liclmess  than  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Though  the  disaster  of  Colonel 
Palmer,  in  which  many  brave  Highlanders  were  massacred,  was  perhaps 
occasioned  chiefly  by  want  of  vigilance  and  a  disobedience  of  orders ;  yet 
many  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  too  hazardous  to  have  leA  so  small  a  party 
on  the  main  land,  exposed  to  sallies  from  a  superior  enemy,  and  entirely 
cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  support  and  assistance  from  the  main  body. 
The  general,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  firm- 
ness and  courage  of  the  provincials ;  for  that  they  refused  obedience  to  his 
orders,  and  at  last  abandoned  his  camp,  and  retreated.  The  truth  was,  the 
place  was  so  strongly  fortified  both  by  nature  and  art,  that  probably  the 
attempt  must  have  failed,  though  it  had  been  conducted  by  the  ablest 
(^cer,  and  executed  by  the  best  disciplined  troops.  The  misc^raage, 
however,  was  particularly  ruinous  to  Carolina,  having  not  only  subjected 
the  province  to  a  great  expense,  but  also  left  it  in  a  worse  situation  than  it 
previous  to  the  attempt. 

Several  lea,gues  to  the  southward  of  Port- 
Royal,  Savanna  river  empties  itself  into  the 
ocean,  which  is  also  navigable  for  ships  that 
draw  not  above  fourteen  feet  water.  At  the 
southern  boundary  of  Greorgia  the  great  river 
Alatamaha  fidls  into  the  Atlantic  sea,  about  six^ 
teen  leagues  north-east  of  Augustine,  which  lies 
in  29°  W.  This  river  admits  ships  of  large 
'  burden  as  far  as  Frederica,  a  small  town  built 
by  General  Oglethorpe,  on  an  eminence  in 
Simons'  island.  The  island  on  the  west  end  is 
washed  by  a  branch  of  the  river  Alatamaha,  before  it  empties  Itself  into 
the  sea  at  Jekyl  Sound.  At  Frederica,  the  river  forms  a  kind  of  bay. 
ITie  fort  Greneral  Oglethorpe  erected  here  for  the  defence  of  Georgia,  had 
several  eighteen-poundera  mounted  on  it,  and  conunanded  the  river  both 
upwards  and  downwards.  It  was  built  with  four  bastions,  surrounded  by 
a  quadrangular  rampart,  and  a  palisadoed  ditch,  which  included  also  the 
king's  stores,  and  two  large  building^  of  brick  and  timber.  The  town  was 
surrounded  with  a  rampart,  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon,  with  flankera  of  the 
same  thickness  with  that  at  the  fort,  and  a  dry  ditch.  On  this  rampart 
ieveral  pieces  of  ordnance  were  also  mounted.  *  In  this  situation  General 
Oglethorpe  had  pitched  his  camp,  which  was  divided  into  streets,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  the  several  captains  of  his  regiment.  Their 
little  huts  were  built  of  wood,  and  constructed  for  holding  each  four  or  five 
men.  At  some  distance  from  Frederica  was  the  colony  of  HigUanden, 
situated  on  the  same  river,  a  wild  and  intrepid  race,  Uving  in  a  stale  of 
niral  freedom  and  independence.    Their  settlement  being  near  the  fronr 
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tiers,  afforded  them  abundance  of  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  wailiko 
temper ;  and  having  received  one  severe  blow  from  the  garriaon  at  Angos- 
tine,  they  seemed  to  long  for  an  opportunity  of  revenging  the  massacie  of 
their  friends. 

The  time  was  fietst  approaching  for  giving  them  what  they  desired*  For 
although  the  territory  granted  by  the  second  charter  to  the  proprietors  at 
Carolina  extended  far  to  the  south-west  of  the  river  Alatamaha,  the 
Spaniards  had  never-  relinquished  their  pretended  claim  to  the  proWnce  of 
Georgia.  Their  ambassador  at  the  British  court  had  even  declared  that 
his  Catholic  majesty  would  as  soon  part  with  Madrid  as  his  claim  to  that 
territory.  The  squadron,  commanded  by  Admiral  Vernon,  had  for  some 
time  occupied  their  attention  in  the  West  Indies  so  much  that  they  could 
spare  none  of  their  forces  to  maintain  their  supposed  right ;  but  no  sooner 
had  the  greatest  part  of  the  British  fleet  left  those  seas,  and  returned  to 
England,  than  they  immediately  turned  their  eyes  to  Georgia,  and  began 
to  make  preparations  for  dislodging  the  English  settlers  in  that  province. 
Finding  that  threats  could  not  terrify  General  Oglethorpe  to  a  complianoa 
with  their  demands,  an  armament  was  prepared  at  the  Havanna  to  go 
against  him,  and  expel  him  by  force  of  arms  from  their  frontiers.  With 
this  view  two  thousand  forces,  commanded  by  Don  Antonio  de  Rodondo, 
dmbarked  at  the  Havanna,  under  the  convoy  of  a  strong  squadron,  and 
arrived  at  Augustine  in  May,  1742. 

But  before  this  formidable  fleet  and  armament  had  reached  Augustine, 
they  were  observed  by  Captain  Haymer,  of  the  FlanO)orough  man-of-war, 
who  was  cruising  on  that  coast;  and  advice  was  immediately  sent  to 
General  Oglethorpe,  of  their  arrival  in  Florida.  Georgia  now  began  to 
tremble  in  her  turn.  The  general  sent  intelligence  to  Governor  Glen,  at 
Carolina,  requesting  him  to  collect  all  the  forces  he  could  with  the  greatest 
expedition,  and  send  them  to  his  assistance ;  and  al  the  same  time  to 
despatch  a  sloop  to  the  West  Indies,  to  acquaint  Admiral  Vernon  with  the 
intended  invasion. 

Carolina,  by  this  time,  had  found  great  advantage  from  the  settlement 
of  Georgia,  which  had  proved  an  excellent  barrier  to  that  province,  against 
the  incursions  of  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Indians.  The  southern  parts 
being  rendered  secure  by  the  regiment  of  General  Oglethorpe  in  Georgia, 
the  lands  backward  of  Port-Royal  had  become  much  in  demand,  and  rose 
to  four  times  their  former  value.  But  though  the  Carolineans  were  equally 
interested  with  their  neighbours  in  the  defence  of  Georgia,  having  littk 
confidence  in  Gekieral  Oglethorpe's  military  abilities,  since  his  unsucoessful 
expedition  against  Augustine ;  the  planters,  struck  with  tenor,  especially 
those  on  the  southern  parts,  deserted  their  habitations,  and  flocked  to 
Charleston  with  their  families  and  eflfects.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Charleston,  being  prejudiced  against  the  general,  declared  against  sendiag 
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him  any  anstance ;  and  detennined  rather  to  fortify  their  town,  and  stabd 
upon  their  own  grounds  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

In  die  mean  time,  General  Oglethorpe  was  making  all  possible  prepam* 
tions  at  Frederica,  for  a  yigorous  defence.  Message  after  message  was 
sent  to  his  Indian  allies,  who  were  greatly  attached  to  Mm,  and  crowded  to 
his  camp.  A  company  of  Highlanders  joined  him  on  the  first  notice,  and 
seemed  joyful  at  the  opportunity  of  retorting  Spanish  yengeance  on  their 
own  heads.  With  his  regiment  and  a  few  rangers,  Highlanders,  and 
Indians,  the  general  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Frederica,  nerer  doubting  a 
reinforcement  from  Carolina,  and  expecting  their  arrival  every  day;  but  in 
the  mean  time  determined,  in  case  he  should  be  attacked,  to  sell  his  life  as 
dear  as  possible  in  defence  of  the  province. 

About  the  end  of  June,  1749*  ^^®  Spanish  fleet,  amounting  to  thirty4wo 
sail,  and  carrying  above  three  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Don 
Manuel  de  Monteano,  came  to  anchor  ofl"  Simons'  bar.  Her^  they  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  sounding  the  channel,  and  after  finding  a  depth  of 
water  sufiicient  to  admit  their  ships,  they  came  in  with  the  tide  of  flood 
into  Jekyl  Sotmd.  General  Oglethorpe,  who  was  at  Simons'  fort,  fired  at 
them  as  they  passed  the  sound,  which  the  Spaniards  returned  from  their 
ships,  and  preceded  up  the  river  Alatamaha,  out  of  the  reach  of  his  guns. 
There  the  enemy,  having  hoisted  a  red  flag  at  the  mizen  top-mast  head  of 
the  largest  ship,  landed  their  forces  upon  the  island,  and  erected  a  battery» 
with  twenty  eighteen-pounders  mcmnted  on  it.  Among  their  land-forces 
they  had  a  fine  company  of  artillery,  under  the  command  of  Don  Antonio 
de  Rodondo,  and  a  regiment  of  negroes.  The  negro  commanders  were 
clothed  in  lace,  bore  the  same  rank  with  white  oflicers,  and  with  equal 
freedom  and  familiarity  walked  and  conversed  with  their  commander-in- 
chief.  Such  an  example  might  justly  have  alarmed  Carolina.  For,  should 
the  enemy  penetrate  into  that  province,  where  there  were  such  numbers 
of  negroes,  they  would  soon  have  acquired  such  a  force  as  must  have 
rendered  all  opposition  fruitless  and  inefiectual. 

General  Oglethorpe  having  found  that  he  could  not  stop  the  progress  of 
the  enemy  up  the  river,  and  judging  his  situation  at  Fort  Simons  too  dan 
gerous,  nailed  up  the  guns,  burst  the  bombs  and  cohoms,  destroyed  the 
stores,  and  retreated  to  his  head-quarters  at  Frederica.  So  great  was  the 
ferce  of  the  enemy,  that  he  resolved  to  act  only  on  the  defensive.  On  aU 
sides  he  sent  out  scouting  parties  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Spaniards, 
while  the  main  body  were  employed  in  working  at  the  fortifications,  mak- 
ing them  as  strong  as  circumstances  would  admit.  Day  and  night  he  kept 
his  Indian  allies  ranging  through  the  woods,  t9  harass  the  outposts  ot  the 
enemy,  who  at  length  brought  in  ^Ye  Spanish  prisoners,  who  informed  him 
ef  their  number  and  force,  and  that  the  governor  of  Augustine  was  com- 
BMnder-in<*chief  of  the  expedition.    The  general,  still  expecting  a  rem- 
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forcemeat  from  Carolina,  used  all  his  address  in  planning  meaBmeB  fin 
gaining  time,  and  preventing  the  garrison  from  sinking  into  despair.  For 
this  purpose  he  sent  out  the  Highland  company  also,  to  assist  the  IndianSy 
and  obstruct,  as  much  as  possible,  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  till  he  should 
obtain  assistance  and  relief.  His  provisions  for  the  garrison  were  neither 
good  nor  plentiful,  and  his  great  distance  from  all  settlements,  together 
with  the  enemy  keeping  the  command  of  the  river,  cut  off  entirely  all 
prospects  of  a  supply.  To  prolong  the  defence,  however,  he  concealed 
every  discouraging  circumstance  from  his  little  urmy,  which,  besidea 
Indians,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  seven  hundred  men ;  and,  to  animate 
them  to  perseverance,  exposed  himself  to  the  same  hardships  and  fatigues 
with  the  meanest  soldier  in  his  garrison. 

While  Oglethorpe  remained  in  this  situation*  the  enemy  made  seretal 
attempts  to  pierce  through' the  woods,  with  a  view  to  attack  the  fort;  but 
met  with  such  opposition  from  the  morasses  and  thickets,  which  were  lined 
with  fierce  Indians  and  wild  Highlanders,  that  they  honestly  confessed 
that  the  devil  himself  could  not  pass  through  them  to  Frederica.  Don 
Manuel  de  Monteano,  however,  had  no  other  prospect  left,  and  these  diffi- 
culties must  either  be  surmounted,  or  the  design  dropped ;  and  therefore 
oujB  party  after  another  was  sent  out  to  explore  the  thickets,  and  to  tak« 
possession  of  every  advantageous  post  to  be  found  in  them.  In  two  ridr- 
mishes  with  the  Highlanders  and  Indians,  the  enemy  had  one  captain  and 
two  lieutenants  killed,  with  above  one  hundred  men  taken  prisoners.  After 
which  the  Spanish  commander  changed  his  plan  of  operations,  and  keeping 
his  men  under  cover  of  his  cannon,  proceeded  with  some  galleys  up  the 
river  with  the  tide  of  flood,  to  reconnoitre  the  fort  and  draw  the  general's 
attention  to  another  quarter.  To  this  place  Oglethorpe  sent  a  party  of 
Indians,  with  x)rders  to  lie  in  ambuscade  in  the  woods,  and  endeavour  to 
prevent  their  landing.  About  the  same  time  an  English  prisoner  escaped 
from  the  Spanish  camp,  and  brought  advice  to  Greneral  Oglethorpe  of  a 
difl^rence  subsisting  in  it,  insomuch  that  the  forces  from  Cuba  and  those 
from  Augustine  encamped  in  separate  places.  Upon  which  the  general 
resolved  to  attempt  a  surprise  on  one  of  the  Spanish  camps ;  and  taking 
the  advantage  of  his  knowledge  of  the  woods,  marched  out  ii^  the  night 
with  three  hundred  chosen  men,  the  Highland  company,  and  some  rangen. 
Having  advanced  within  two  miles  of  the  enemy's  camp  he  halted,  and 
went  forward  with  a  small  party  to  take  a  view  of  the  posture  of  the 
enemy.  But  while  he  wanted,  above  all  things,  to  coneal  his  approach,  a 
Frenchman  fired  his  musket,  ran  off,  and  alarmed  the  enemy.  Upon 
which,  Oglethorpe  finding  his  design  defeated,  retreated  to  Frederica ;  and 
being  apprehensive  that  the  deserter  would  discover  his  weakness,  began 
to  study  by  what  device  he  might  m6st  effectually  defeat  the  credit  of  his 
informations.    For  this  purpose  he  wrote  a  letter,  addressing  it  to  dM 
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Anerter,  in  wbkh  he  desired,  him  to  acquaint  the  Spaniards  '(rith  the 
defenceless  state  of  Fredenca,  and  how  easy  and  practicable  it  would  be 
to  cut  him  and  his  small  garrison  to  pieces.  He  begged  him,  as  his  spy, 
to  bring  them  forward  to  the  attack,  and  assure  them  of  success ;  but  if  he 
could  not  prevail  with  them  to  make  that  attempt,  to  use  all  his  art  and 
influence  to  persuade  them  to  stay  at  least  three  days  more  at  Fort  Simons ; 
for  within  that  time,  according  to  the  advice  he  had  just  received  from 
Carolina,  he  would  have  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  land-forces,  and 
six  British  ships  of  war,  with  which  he  doubted  not  he  would  be  able  to 
give  a  good  account  of  the  Spanish  invaders.  He  entreated  the  deserter 
to  urge  them  to  stay,  and  above  all  things  cautioned  him  against  mention- 
ing a  single  word  of  Vernon  coming  against  Augustine,  assuring  him  that 
for  such  services  he  should  be  amply  rewarded  by  his  Britannic  majesty. 
This  letter  he  gave  to  one  of  the  Spanish  prisoners,  who,  for  the  sake  of 
liberty  and  a  small  reward,  promised  to  deliver  it  to  the  French  deserter ; 
but  instead  of  that,  as  Oglethorpe  expected,  he  delivered  it  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Spanish  army. 

Various  were  the  speciilations  and  conjectures  which  this  letter  occasioned 
in  the  Spanish  camp ;  and  the  commander,  among  others,  was  ngt  a  little 
perplexed  what  to  mfer  from  it.  In  the  first  place  he  ordered  the  French 
deserter  to  be  put  in  irons  to  prevent  his  escape,  and  then  called  a  council 
of  war,  to  ccmsider  what  was  most  proper  to  be  done  in  consequence  of 
intelligence  so  puzzUng  and  alarming.  Some  officers  were  of  opinion  that 
the  letter  was  intended  to  deceive,  and  to  prevent  them  from  attacking 
Frederica;  others  thought  that  the  things  mentioned  in  it  appeared  so 
feasible,  that  there  were  good  grounds  to  believe  the  English  general 
wished  them  to  take  place ;  and  therefore  gave  their  voice  for  consulting 
the  safety  of  Augustine,  and  dropping  a  plan  of  conquest  attended  with  so 
many  difficulties,  and  which,  in  the  issue,  might  perhaps  hazard  the  loss 
of  both  army  and  fleet,  if  not  of  the  whole  province  of  Florida.  While 
the  Spanish  leaders  were  employed  in  these  deh'berations,  and  much 
embarrassed,  fortunately  three  ships  of  force,  which  the  governor  of  South 
Carolina  had  sent  out,  appeared  at  some  distance  on  the  coast.  This 
corresponding  with  the  letter,  convinced  the  Spanish  commander  of  its  real 
intent,  and  struck  such  a  panic  into  the  army,  thlit  they  immediately  set 
fire  to  their  fort,  and  in  great  hurry  and  confusion  embarked,  leaving  behind 
them  several  cannon,  and  a  quantity  of  provisions  and  military  stores. 
The  wind  being  contrary,  the  English  ships  could  not,  during  that  day, 
beat  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  before  next  morning  the  mvaders 
got  past  them,  and  escaped  to  Augustine. 

In  this  manner  was  the  province  of  G^c»rgia  delivered,  when  brought  to 
the  very  brink  of  destruction  by  a  fonnidable  enemy.  Fiileen  days  had 
D(»i  Manuel  de  Monteano  been  on  the  small  island  on  which  Frederica 
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wa$  situated,  without  gaining  the  smallest  adyantage  oyer  a  handful  of  men, 
and  in  diflTerent  skirmishes  lost  some  of  his  bravest  troops.  What  number 
of  .men  Oglethorpe  lost,  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn ;  but  it  must  have 
been  very  inconsiderable.  In  this  resolute  defence  of  the  country,  he  dis- 
played both  military  skill  and  personal  courage,  and  an  equal  degree  of 
praise  was  due  to  him  from  the  Cardineans  as  from  the  Georgians.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Spaniards  had  Carolina  chiefly  in  their  eye,  and 
had  meditated  an  attack  where  rich  plunder  could  have  been  obtained,  and 
where,  by  an  accession  of  slaves,  they  might  have  increased  their  force  in 
proportion  to  their  progress.  Never  did  the  Caro^neans  make  so  bad  a 
figure  in  defence  of  their  country.  When  union,  activity,  and  despatch 
were  so  requisite,  they  ingloriously  stood  at  a  distance ;  and  suflbring  priTSte 
pique  to  prevail  over  public  spirit,  seemed  determined  to  risk  the  safety  of 
their  coimtry,  rather  than  General  Oglethorpe,  bytheir  help,  should  gain 
the  smallest  degree  of  honour  and  reputation.  Money,  indeed,  they  voted 
for  the  service,  and  at  length  sent  some  ships ;  but  by  coming  so  Iate,tbe7 
proved  useful  rather  from  the  fortunate  co-operation  of  an  accidental  caoae, 
than  from  the  zeal  and  public  spirit  of  the  people.  The  Georgians  with 
justice  blamed  their  more  powerful  neighboura,  who,  by  keeping  at  a  d» 
tance  in  the  day  of  danger,  had  almost  hazarded  the  loss  of  both  provinces. 
Had  the  enemy  pursued  their  operations  with  vigour  and  courage,  the 
province  of  Georgia  must  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  invaders,  and  Carolina 
had  every  thing  to  dread  in  consequence  of  the  conquest.  Upon  the  retain 
of  the  Spanish  troops  to  the  Havanna,  the  commander  was  imprisoned, 
and  ordered  to  take  his  trial  for  his  conduct  during  this  expedition,  the 
result  of  which  proved  so  shameful  and  ignominious  to  the  Spanish  anns. 
Though  the  enemy  threatened  to  renew  the  invasion,  yet  we  do  not  find 
that  after  this  repulse  they  made  any  attempts,  by  force  of  arms,  to  gain 
possession  of  Georgia. 

The  Carolineans  having  had  little  or  no  share  of  the  glory  gained  by 
this  brave  defence,  were  also  divided  in  their  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  Greneral  Oglethorpe.  While  one  party  acknowledged  his  signal 
services,  and  poured  out  the  highest  encomiums  on  his  wisdom  and  coa- 
rage,  another  shamefully  censured  his  conduct,  and  meanly  detracted  fiom 
his  merit ;  and  no  one  took  any  public  notice  of  his  services,  except  the 
inhabitants  in  and  about  Port-Royal,  who  presented  him  with  a  congiatn- 
latory  address. 

But  at  the  same  time  reports  were  circulating  in  Charleston  to  his  preju- 
dice, insomuch  that  both  his  honour  and  honesty  were  called  in  qneitioo. 
Such  malicious  rumoura  had  even  reached  London,  and  occasioDed  sone 
of  his  bills  to  return  to  America  protested.  Lieutenant'Odoiiel  WiUiuQ 
Cook,  who  owed  his  preferment  to  the  general's  particular  friendsivp  •o' 
generosity,  and  who,  on  pretence  of  sickness,  had  left  Georgia  before  this 
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mTasion,  had  filed  no  less  than  nineteen  articles  of  coropkunt  against  him; 
sammoning  several  officers  and  soldiers  from  Georgia  to  prove  the  charge. 
As  the  general  had,  in  fact,  stretched  his  credit,  exhausted  his  strength, 
and  risked  his  life  for  the  defence  of  Carolina  in  its  frontier  colony,  such  a 
recompense  must  have  been  equally  mortifying  as  it  was  unmerited.  The 
charges  brought  by  envy  and  malice  he  might  have  treated  with  contempt; 
but  toTindicate  himself  against  the  attacks  of  an  inferior  officer,  he  thought 
himself  bound  in  honour  to  return  to  England. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  there,  a  court-martial  of  general  officers  was  called, 
who  sat  two  days  at  the  Horse-Guards,  and  after  the  most  mature  delibera- 
tion, the  board  adjudged  the  charge  to  be  fabe,  malicious,  and  groundless, 
and  reported  the  same  to  his  majesty.  In  consequence  of  which.  Lieu* 
tenant-colonel  Cook  was  dismissed  from  the  service,  and  declared  incapable 
of  serving  his  majesty  in  any  military  capacity  whatever. 

After  this  period  General  Oglethorpe  never  returned  to  the  province  of 
Georgia,  but  upon  all  occasions  discovered  in  England  an  uncommon  zeal 
for  its  prosperity  and  improvement.  From  its  firat  settlement,  the  colony 
had  hitherto  been  imder  a  military  government,  executed  by  the  general 
and  such  officera  as  he  thought  proper  to  nominate  and  appoint.  But  now 
the  trustees  established  a  kind  of  civil  government,  and  c<xnmitted  the 
charge  of  it  to  a  president  and  four  assistants,  who  were  to  act  by  certain 
instructions  which  they  should  receive  from  them,  and  to  be  accountable 
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to  that  corporation  for  their  public  conduct.  William  Stephens  was  maae 
chief  magistrate,  and  Thomas  Jones,  Henry  Parker,  John  Fallowfield,  ana 
Samuel  Mercer,  were  appointed  assistants.  They  were  instructed  to  hold 
four  general  courts  at  Savanna  every  year,  for  regulating  public  afiairs,  and 
determining  all  difierences  relating  to  private  property.  No  public  money 
could  be  disposed  of  but  by  a  warrant  under  the  seal  of  the  president 
and  major  part  of  the  assistants  in  council  assembled,  who  were  enjoined  to 
send  monthly  accounts  to  England  of  money  expended,  and  of  the  particu- 
lar services  to  which  it  was  applied.  All  officers  of  militia  were  continued, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  musters,  and  keeping  the  men  properly  trained 
for  military  services ;  and  Oglethorpe's  regiment  was  left  in  the  colony  for 
its  defence. 

By  this  time  the  trustees  had  transported  to  Georgia,  at  difierent  times, 
above  fifteen  hundred  men,  women,  and  children.  As  the  colony  was  in- 
tended as  a  barrier  to  Carolina,  by  their  charter  the  trustees  were  at  first 
laid  under  several  restraints  with  respect  to  the  method  of  granting  lands, 
as  well  as  the  settlers  with  respect  to  the  terms  of  holding  and  disposing 
of  them.  But  it  was  now  found  expedient  to  relieve  both  the  former  and 
latter  from  these  impolitic  restrictions.  Under  the  care  of  Greneral  Oglo 
thorpe  the  infant  province  had  surmounted  many  difficulties,  yet  still  it 
promised  a  poor  recompense  to  Britain  for  the  vast  sums  of  money  expended 
for  its  protection.  The  indigent  emigrants,  especiaUy  those  from  England* 
having  little  acquaintance  with  husbandry,  and  less  inclination  to  labour, 
made  bad  settlers ;  and  as  greater  privileges  were  allowed  them  on  the  Caro- 
lina side  of  the  river,  they  were  easily  decoyed  away  to  that  colony.  The 
Highlanders  and  Grermans  indeed,  being  more  frugal  and  industrious,  suc- 
ceeded better,  but  hitherto  had  made  very  small  progress,  owing  partly  to 
wars  with  the  Spaniards^  and  to  severe  hardships  attending  all  kinds  of 
culture  in  such  an  unhealthy  climate  and  woody  coimtry.  The  staple 
commodities'intended  to  be  raised  in  Georgia  were  silk  and  wine,  which 
were  indeed  very  profitaNe  articles ; ,  but  so  small  was  the  improvement 
made  in  them,  that  they  had  hitherto  turned  out  to  little  account.  The 
most  industrious  and  successful  settlera  could  as  yet  scarcely  provide  for 
their  families,  and  the  unfortunate,  the  sick  nnd  indolent  part  remained 
in  a  destitute  condition. 

The  trustees  of  Georgia  finding  that  the  province  languished  under  their 
care,  and  weary  of  the  complaints  of  the  people,  in  the  year  1752  surren- 
dered their  charter  to  the  king,  and  it  was  made  a  royal  government.  In 
consequence  of  which,  his  majesty  appointed  John  Reynolds,  an  officer  of 
the  navy,  governor  of  the  province,  with  a  legislature  similar  to  that  of  the 
other  royal  governments  in  America.  Although  the  expense  which  the 
mother  country  had  already  incurred,  besides  private  benefactions,  for  sup* 
porting  this  colony  1^  ^^^  ^^^  great,  yet  the  returns  had  been  very 
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small.  The  vestiges  of  cultivation  were  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  forest^ 
and  in  England  all  commerce  with  it  was  neglected  and  despised.  At  thi^ 
time  the  whole  annual  exports  of  Georgia  did  not  amount  to  ten  thousand 
pounds  sterling:  and  although  the  people  were  now  favoured  with  the 
same  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  neighbours  under  the  royal  care,  yet  seve* 
ral  years  elapsed  before  the  value  of  the  lands  in  Georgia  was  known,  and 
that  spirit  of  industry  broke  out  in  it  which  afterward  diffused  its  happy 
influence  over  the  country. 

In  the  annals  of  G|eorgia  the  famous  George  Whitfield  may  not  be  an* 
worthy  of  some  notice,  especially  as  the  Orphan-house  built  by  him  there 
has  been  so  celebrated.  Actuated  by  religious  motives,  Whitfield  several 
times  passed  the  Atlantic  to  convert  the  Americans,  whom  he  addressed  in 
such  a  manner  as  if  they  had  been  all  equal  strangers  to  the  privileges  and 
benefits  of  religion  with  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  forest.  However, 
his  zeal  never  led  him  beyond  the  maritime  parts  of  America,  tlirough 
which  he  traveUed,  spreading  what  he  called  the  true  evangelical  &ith 
among  the  most  populous  towns  and  villages.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  heathens,  or  at  least  those  who  were  most  destitute  of  the  means 
of  instruction,  would  have  been  the  chief  objects  of  his  zeal  and  compasr 
sion  ;  but  this  was  far  from  being  the  case.  However,  wherever  he  weM 
in  America,  as  in  Britain,  he  had  multitudes  of  followers.  When  he  firrt 
visited  Charleston,  Alexander  Garden,  a  man  of  some  sense  and  emdition, 
who  was  the  episcopal  clergymen  of  that  place,  to  put  the  people  upon 
their  guard,  took  occasion  to  point  out  to  them  the  pernicious  tendency 
of  Whitfield's  wild  doctrines  and  irreglar  manner  of  life.  He  represented 
him  as  a  religiolis  impostor  or  quack,  who  had  an  excellent  knack  of  set* 
ting  off*  to  advantage  his  poisonous  tenets.  On  the  other  hand  Whitfield, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  bear  reproach  and  face  opposition,  recriminated 
with  double  acrimony  and  greater  success.  While  Alexander  Garden,  to 
keep  his  flock  from  straying  after  this  strange  pastor,  ex^tiated  <m  the 
words  of  Scripture,  ^'  Those  that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down  are 
come  hither  also."  Whitfield,  with  all  the  force  of  humour  and  wit  for 
which  he  was  so  much  distinguished,  by  way  of  reply,  enlarged  on  these 
words,  "  Alexander  the  coppersmith  hath  done  me  much  evil,  the  Lord 
reward  him  according  to  his  works."  In  short,  the  pulpit  was  perverted 
by  both  into  the  mean  purposes  of  personal  controversy,  and  every  one 
catching  a  share  of  the  infection,  spoke  of  the  clergymeiv  as  they  were  dif- 
ferently afiected. 

In  Georgia,  Whitfield  having  obtained  a  tract  of  land  from  the  tmsteeSt 
erected  a  wooden  house  two  stories  high,  the  dimensions  of  which  were 
seventy  feet  by  forty,  upon  a  sandy  beach  near  the  sea-shore.  This  house, 
which  he  called  the  Orphan-house,  he  began  to  build  about  the  year  174(^ 
and  afterwards  finished  it  at  a  great  expense.    It  was  intended  to  be  a  lodging 
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ibr  poorduldr^n,  where  they  were  to  be  clothed  aod  &d  bj  chaxitable  < 
Iributionsy  and  trained  up  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  ChxietiaA 
paligion.  The  design,  beyond  doubt,  was  humane  and  laudable ;  but,  per* 
haps,  had  he  trarelled  over  the  whole  earth,  hexould  scarcely  hare  found 
out  a  spot  of  ground  upon  it  more  improper  for  the  purpose.  The 
whole  province  of  Georgia  could  not  furnish  hira  with  land  of  the  same 
extent  more  barren  and  unprofitable.  To  this  house  po(»r  children  were  to 
be  sent  from  at  least  a  healthy  country,  to  be  supported  partly  by  cfaarity» 
and  partly  by  the  produce  of  this  land  cultivated  by  negroes.  Noor  was 
the  climate  better  suited  to  the  purpose  than  the  soil,  for  it  is  certain,  before 
the  unwholesome  marshes  around  the  house  were  fertilized,  the  influences 
of  both  air  and  water  must  have  conspired  to  the  children's  destruction. 

However,  Whitfield  having  formed  his  chimerical  project,  determined  to 
acGompHsh  it,  and  instead  of  being  discouraged  by  obstacles  and  difficukiest 
gloried  in  despising  them.  He  travelled  through  the  British  empire,  per- 
suaded the  ignorant  and  credulous  part  of  the  world  of  the  excellence  of 
his  design,  and  obtained  from  them  mcAey,  clothes,  and  books,  to  forward 
his  undertaking,  and  supply  his  poor  orphans  in  Georgia.  About  thirty 
yean  a^er  ^is  wooden  house  was  finished  it  was  burned  to  the  ground ; 
without,  according  to  all  aocounts«  having  repaid  its  benevolent,  though 
ecoentric  fpunder,  for  his  anxiety  and  laboura.  After  his  death  he  was 
bvoi^ht  from  New  England,  above  eight  hundred  miles,  and  buried  at 
this  Orphan-house.  Lady  Huntingdon  became  his  executrix,  and  the  funds 
pf  the  land,  negroes,  dbc.,  were  appropriated  to  the  support  of  dissenting 
nuBisten. 


WA8SXVOTOV    WBXTXNO     BIS     J  O  O  R  N  ▲  X^ 

tHE  SEVEN,  YEARS'  WAR-BI8E  OF  WASHINGTON- 
CONQUEST  OF  CANADA, 


\£  have  seen  tbe  American  colonies  of  France  an4 
England  repeatedly  involved  in  wars,  which  origi- 
nated between  their  respective  parent  stales,  and  of 
which  the  causes  were  ministered  by  European  in* 
terests  and  quarrels.  It  seemed  on  these  oocasions« 
that  the  colonial  hostilities  were  but  secondary  move- 
ments, accessory  and  aubordinate  to  the  main  current 
of  affidxs  in  a  distant  channel ;  and  that  the  repose  of  America  depended 
diiefly  on  the  temper  and  relations  subsisting  between  the  governments 
and  the  nations  of  Europe.  We  are  now  to  enter  upon  a  diflbrent  scene, 
representing  a  war  which  was  kindled  by  collisions  arising  in  Americai 
and  of  which  the  flames,  first  breaking  forth  in  this  region,  progressively 
extended  to  Eaiope^  and  were  not  quenched  till  their  devouring  rage  had 
been  fek  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  [1752.]  Even  in  the  previous 
scenes  of  warfare  which  occurred  in  JNorth  America,  it  was  manifest  that 
the  French  and  British  colonists  were  animated  by  stronger  passicm  than 
mere  dutiful  sympathy  with  the  contemporaiT^  quarrels  of  the  distant  em- 
pires to  whidi  they  were  politically  attached.  Both  the  last  war,  and  the 
{NPeceding  one,  in  the  reign  of  Clneen  Amne,  though  in  formal  semblance 
but  the  extensions  of  European  strife,  were  preceded  and  .prepared  by  dis- 
putes of  American  birth ;  and  the  interveiiMng  contest  between  New  Eng* 
fend  and  the  Indian  allies  of  Fmnce  was  su)«tantiaUy  a  war  carried  en 
between  the  French  and  English  ccloaists»  at  a  time  when  peace  subosted 
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between  their  respectiye  parent  states.  Tlie  causes  of  enmity,  dispute, 
and  collision,  which  had  been  multiplying  for  many  years  between  the  two 
European  races  by  which  the  colonization  of  North  America  was  princi* 
pally  shared,  were  now  hastening  to  a  complete  maturity,  and  threatened 
this  great  continent  with  a  signal  revolution  of  empire,  as  the  result  of  a 
decisive  struggle  of  France  and  England  for  its  sole  dominion.  Of  this 
struggle,  the  power  which  had  introduced  despotic  monarchy  and  heredi* 
tary  nobility  into  America  was  fated  to  be  the  victim.  But  had  the  rival 
state  been  gifled  with  more  political  foresight,  she  would  hardly  have  suf- 
fered either  ambition  or  resentment  to  precipitate  her  upon  a  conquest,  of 
which  the  manifest  effect  was  to  convert  France  from  the  interested  sup- 
porter of  the  ascendency  of  Europe  over  America,  into  the  vindictive 
patron  of  American  independence.  Had  either  or  both  of  the  contending 
monarchs  perceived  how  injurious  their  collision  must  prove  to  the  interests 
of  royalty,  surely  the  war  which  we  are  now  approaching  would  never 
have  broken  out,  and  human  prudence  would  have  intercepted  that  mighty 
stream  of  events,  which,  commencing  with  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and 
issuing  in  the  independence  of  North  America,  and  the  impulse  thereby 
communicated  to  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  revolution  throughout  all  the 
world,  has  so  wonderfully  displayed  the  dominion  of  Supreme  Wisdom 
and  Beneficence  over  the  senseless,  selfish,  and  malignant  passions  ci  men. 
When  we  consider  the  vast  extent  of  the  North  American  continent, 
even  now  but  partiaUy  replenished  with  inhabitants  and  subdued  by  culti- 
vation, we  are  led  to  inquire  with  surprise  how  it  was  possible  that  so  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  practical  collision  should  have 
arisen  between  the  pretensions  of  the  French  and  English  colonists.  That 
two  colonial  societies,  which  had  not  yet  existed  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
^-whicli  formed  but  an  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  total  population  q{ 
the  empires  to  which  they  respectively  belonged,  and  yet  possessed  territo- 
ries far  exceeding  the  dimensions  of  the  parent  states,  and  utterly  dispro- 
portioned  to  any  power  of  cultivation  which  for  centuries  they  could  hope 
to  exerts — that  these  colonies,  I  say,  during  the  course  of  their  brief  exist- 
ence, should  have  been  repeatedly  engaged  in  sanguinary  wars,  and  should 
already,  from  conflicting  schemes  of  policy,  have  reached  a  crisis  at  which 
the  conquest  of  the  one  was  deemed  requisite  to  the  security  of  the  other, 
is  not  the  least  remarkable  instance  recorded  in  history  of  the  boundksi 
range  of  human  ambition,  and  of  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  largest  pos- 
sessions to  impart  contentment  or  satiate  cupidity.  Another  instance,  illus- 
trative nf  these  considerations,  has  been  already  exhibited  to  our  view  in 
the  history  of  the  Ehitch  and  Swedish  colonists  of  New  York  and  Dek- 
ware  While  these  territories  respectively  possessed  but  a  handful  of  in- 
habitants, and  afforded  an  almost  boundless  scope  to  the  peaceful  and  pro- 
fitable laboun  of  coloni2ation,  the  two  infant^communities  regarded  each 
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other  with  jeaxous  hatred  and  fear,  and  plunged  into  hostilities  of  which 
the  aggressor  was  the  victim.  But  in  addition  to  considerations  applicahle 
to  every  portion  and  community  of  the  human  race,  there  are  others  de- 
rived from  the  national  character,  sentiments,  and  temper  of  the  French 
and  English,  which  contribute  to  account  for  the  early  and  violent  collision 
between  their  colonial  establishments  in  America. 

The  claim  preferred  by  Edward  the  Third  of  England  to  the  throne  of 
Prance,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  seems  to  have  given 
the  first  occasion  to  tha(^mutual  animosity  between  Jie  French  and  English 
people,  which,  nourished  by  a  succession  of  national  disputes,  broke  forth 
into  numberless  wars,  and  produced  a  greater  effusion  of  blood  than  attend- 
ed' the  rivalry  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  or  of  the  Romans  and  Cartha^ 
ginians.  It  has  been  affirmed  by  a  great  philosophic  historian,  that  this 
antipathy  was  cherished  in  a  far  stronger  degree  by  the  English  than  by 
the  French,  whose  position  in  the  middle  of  Europe  involved  them  in  a 
greater  variety  of  hostile  relations  than  the  English,  and  mitigated  the 
force  of  national  hatred  by  muhiplpng  the  channels  in  which  it  flowed. 
Perhaps  a  juster  consideration  will  account  that  the  reciprocal  animosities 
of  the  two  nations  were  substantially  much  less  disproportioned  than  this 
writer  has  been  willing  to  suppose.  More  sincerity  and  consistent  princi- 
ple mingled  with  the  sentiments  of  the  EInglish ;  more  politic  address  and 
artifice  regulated  the  passions  of  the  French.  The  English  were  the  most 
apt  to  suspect  and  to  threaten  injury ;  the  French  were  the  least  prompt 
to  profess  enmity,  and  the  least  restrained  by  honour  and  good  faith  from 
indulging  in  it.  But  even  supposing  this  estimate  erroneous,  as  perhaps 
it  is,  and  that  an  unequal  degree  of  animosity  subsisted  between  the  sub- 
jects of  France  and  England  in  Europe,  their  relative  position  in  America 
was  calculated  to  restore  at  once  the  balance  of  mutual  dislike,  and  to  fortify 
every  unfriendly  sentiment  which  they  imported  from  their  respective 
parent  states.  The  English  now  became  the  nearest  and  the  most  formi- 
dable neighbours  of  the  French,  whose  passions,  discharged  from  partici- 
pation in  the  poHtics  of  Europe,  had  leisure  to  unite  their  strength  in  a 
single  channel ;  while,  to  the  British  colonists  in  general,  and  especially  to 
the  people  of  New  England,  who  were  most  approximated  to  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia,  the  religious  faith  and  civil  policy  of  the  French,  were  objects 
of  greater  aversion  than  to  any  class  of  the  domestic  population  of  Great 
Britain. 

Institutions  more  purely  democratical  subsisted,  and  liberty  flourished 
with  greater  vigour,  in  the  British  colonies  than  in  Britain ;  while  a  stricter 
system  of  despotism  prevailed  in  the  French  colonies  than  in  France.  The 
English  colonists  stigmatized  the  French  as  idokters,  and  the  French  dd« 
nounced  the  English  as  heretics.  The  English  despised  the  French  a« 
slaves ;  while  the  French,  attached  to  arbitrary  power,  and  sharing  all  ili 
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jmjudices,  i«garded  with  BTeision  the  riyal  |>riiiciple  df  hberty  which  was 
eherished  by  the  English.  The  matnal  eDmity  of  the  French  and  Englidi 
eobnists  was  feidxer  promoted  by  their  competitions  to  gain  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade  and  good-will  of  a  ymriety  of  Indian  tribes*  all  of  which  weits 
engaged  in  frequent  wars*  and  expected  that  their  quarrels  should  be 
espoused  by  their  friends ;  and  some  of  which  had  the  sagacity  to  perceiTa 
(hat  the  mutual  jealousy  and  estrangement  of  the  two  European  races 
would  be  favourable  to  the  independence  and  authority  of  the  IndiaDS. 
The  seeds  of  controversy  between  the  French  and  English  colonies  were 
dms  sown  with  the  earliest  settlements  which  they  formed  in  America ; 
and  between  two  nations  so.  strongly  prepossessed  against  each  other,  the 
actual  cdHsion  was  rather  hastened  than  retarded  by  the  prodigious  extent 
of  vacaift  territory  which  surrounded  their  settlements,  and  naturally  pre- 
vented an  early  and  amicable  adjustment  of  boundaries.  Conflicting  pre- 
tensions  and  territorial  disputes  were  prepared  from  the  first  by  the  inde-' 
finite  and  extravagant  charters  or  grants  of  land,  which  the  French  and 
English  monarchs,  ignorant  or  regardless  of  each  other*s  pit)ceeding8,  seve- 
rally conferred  on  their  subjects ;  and  these  disagreemente,  which  vartous 
occasions  had  already  partially  developed,  wefe  now  brought  to  an  early 
but  full  maturity  by  the  progress  of  that  ambitious  system  of  cokmial  en- 
terprise which  for  many  years  the  French  had  actually  pursued. 

The  models  of  conduct  and  policy  exhibited  in  the  settlements  of  the  two 
faces  of  colonists  difiTered  as  widely  as  their  local  position  in  America,  and 
strikingly  illustrated  the  distinctive  traits  in  the  charactera  of  the  parent 
nations  from  which  they  were  respectively  derived.  The  English  were  in 
possession  of  the  seacoast  of  North  America,  of  the  harbopra  and  the  mouths 
of  rivers ;  and  some,  but  only  a  very  few,  of  their  settlements  were  actuaUj 
extended  as  far  as  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  iztfto  the  intmor 
of  the  country.  The  French  were  not  in  possession  of  any  part  of  the  sea- 
coast,  or  of  any  harboun  on  the  continent,  but  had  made  settlements  on  the 
denhs  of  the  two  great  rivera  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi,  of  which  fhd 
sources  are  not  far  apart,  and  which,  running  respectively  north-east  and 
M)uth,  formed  a  line  almost  parallel  to  the  seaward  position  of  the  EnglUk* 
These  settlements  of  the  two  nations  afibrded  an  extent  of  territory  suffi- 
cient to  absorb  for  centuries  the  most  copious  emigrations  from  France  and 
England ;  and  if  the  two  races  of  plantera  had  confined  their  enterprises  to 
the  avowed  purpose  and  reasonable  process  of  colonization — ^to  the  culttM 
and  subjugation  of  those  uncuhivaited  wastes  and  forests  which  they  either 
appropriated  as  vacant,  forcibly  seited,  or  fiiiriy  purchased  from  the  savage 
proprietors — ^we  should  still  have  been  separated  by  a  long  interval  from 
/  the  time  when  their  interests  could  possibly  have  clashed  or  interfered  with 
each  other.  The  natural  employment  of  the  colonists  of  America  was  agri- 
eu^ture,  with  the  addition  cS  a  confined  range  of  commerce ; 'and  this  wa 
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the  Ene  ct  mcAm  whkh  the  Eagliah  punned.  Theif  mam  object  wm  to 
pknt  and  cultiTatey  to  subdue  the  hnd  by  the  axe,  to  role  it  by  the  pbngh, 
and  to  clothe  it  with  flocka ;  «id  tbey  iiever  removed  firom  the  sea-cooati  t» 
the  interior  of  the  country,  but  when  they  were  straitened  &r  room  im  th0 
situations  which  they  had  primarily  adopted*  They  occupied  no  remote  or 
distant  posts,  and  made  no  settlf  menta  but  such  as  were  capaUe  of  being 
maintained  and  supported  by  the  natural  condition  of  their  affiurs  and  intev* 
course  of  their  people.  Adhering  to  this  policy,  it  was  impossible  thai 
they  could  ever  be  justly  charged  with  encroachments  on  the  poeaestioqa 
of  the  French ;  and  had  the  conduct  cf  the  latter  people  been  regulated  bgr 
the  same  maxims,  many  centuries  must  have  elapsed  before  the  two  natkxia 
could  haye  been,  prc^rly  speaking,  even  neighbours  to  each  other  in  these 
vast  and  desert  regions. 

UT  quite  the  reverse  of  this  was  the  procedure  of  the 
French.  The  fiivoorite  object  of  their  policy  was  rathef 
extended  dominion  than  industrious  settlement  and  in^ 
proved  plantation ;  and  they  were  less  attentive  to  the 
erection  of  agricultural  or  mercantile  habitations  than  of 
military  forts.  With  an  ambitious  latitude  of  grasp,  they  occa* 
pied  and  fortified  posts  at  a  prodigious  distance  from  each  otheiv 
as  well  as  £rom  the  two  provincial  capitals,  and  in  sitnatioDS 
.^rfiere  they  could  be  maintained  only  by  daborate  and  unnatural 
exertions  of  power  and  policy,  and  wera  but  little  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  still  less  of  agriculture.  The  British  cob* 
nists  were  peaceable  fietrmers  and  tmders ;  and  the  progress  of  their  settle* 
ments  was  the  natural  growth  of  diligent  and  continuous  cultivation.  The 
French  conducted  themselves  rather  as  roving  and  ambitioua  adventuien 
than  as  industrious  settlers ;  and  the  aggrandizement  of  their  domains  was 
the  effect  of  aspiring,  irregular,  and  impetuous  enterprise.  Beholding  with 
alarmed  rivalry  the  slow  but  sure  and  steady  progress  of  the  British  cob* 
nies  in  culture,  population,  and  comnfsrce,  and  instigated  by  envy  aad 
ambition  to  dread  already  the  increase  of  a  power  which  was  likely  to  be 
the  more  confirmed  and  stable  because  it  employed  no  violent  or  irregahif 
means  of  accelerating  its  advancement,  the  French  had  long  pursued  raea* 
sures  of  which  the  object  was  to  intercept  the  fiirther  growth  of  the  British 
settlements,  and  to  confine  them  within  a  narrow  range,  extending^  only  a 
few  leagues  from  the  soa-coast.  With  this  object,  they  combined  the  design 
of  gaining  possession  of  one  of  the  English  harbours  on  the  A.tlantic  oceaoy 
fer-  the  commercial  benefit  of  the  vast  interior  districts  to  which  they  Ifid 
tiaim,  and  which  possessed  no  other  maritime  communication  but  (km 
mouths  of  two  rivers,  neither  of  which  afibrded  a  convenient  navigation. 
In  pioaecntion  of  theBr  polkie  views,  they  studied  to  connect  their  two 
aolenies  of  Canada  and  Loninma  by  a  dnm  of  feru  finm  Qnsbao  to  Itair 
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Orleans— an  operation*  which,  though  quite  inappropriate  to  the  endv  ot 
lydonization,  might  yet  have  been  accounted  justifiable,  had  the  new  pon* 
lions  they  assumed  been  restricted  to  the  banks  of  the  two  great  rireis,  oc 
the  territory  immediately  adjacent  to  them.  But,  not  contented  with  this, 
diey  advanced  their  military  settlements  so  near  the  Elnglish  frontier,  lod 
(with  still  more  significant  indication  of  their  purpose)  to  so  great  a  distance 
fsom  any  of  their  own  colonies,  with  such  vast  tracts  of  land,  either  deseit 
or  mhabited  by  hostile  savages,  intervening  between  them,  that  a  bare  in- 
spection of  the  map  of  America  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  aggrandizing 
mm  of  this  people,  and  the  spirit  of  hostile  encroachment  by  which  they 
were  actuated. 

The  design  of  the  French  to  restrict  the  growth  of  the  British  settle- 
ments was  penetrated,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Spottiswoode,  the  governor  of 
Virginia,  as  early  as  the  year  1715 ;  and  but  a  few  years  later  was  dis- 
tinctly perceived  by  Burnet,  the  governor  of  New  York*  But  the  repre- 
sentations of  these  politicians  were  disregarded  by  their  countrjrmen,  tiD 
ezpenence  demonstrated  what  sagacity  had  anticipated  in  vain  The  pa^ 
poee  of  deliberate  encroachment  on  the  British  settlements  was  manifested, 
in  the  year  1781,  by  the  decisive  measure  of  erecting  the  fort  of  Crown 
Pomt  upon  Liake  Champlain,  at  a  great  distance  fipom  any  other  Fiench 
establishment,  and  within  the  territory  of  the  Six  Nations,  who  were  reco^ 
nised  by  treaty  as  the  allies  and  under  the  protection  of  Britain.  This 
daring  intrusion  upon  tha,  province  of  New  York  excited  hardly  any  atten- 
tion at  the  time,  except  from  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  whoss 
jealousy  liad  been  sharpened  by  many  previous  collisions  with  the  French, 
and  was  kept  alive  by  the  nearer  danger  with  which  New  England  wu 
meaaoedy  of  encroachment  in  the  quarter  of  Nova  Scotia*  Before  this  pn^ 
vince  was  finally  c<mquered  by  Britain,  or  rather  by  the  British  colonists, 
during  Queen  Anne's  War,  the  French  endeavoured,  by  the  extension  of 
its  boundaries,  to  check  the  advance  of  the  settlements  of  New  England } 
and  even  after  it  was  surrendered  *to  Britain,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  they 
punned  the  same  policy,  by  instigating  the  neighbouring  Indians  to  assert 
pretensions  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  English,  and  by  raising  dispates 
with  regard  to  the  real  meaning  and  extent  of  the  cession  which  had  been 
extorted  from  themselves.  They  still  pretended  right  to  a  part  of  that  let* 
ritory  of  which  the  English  reasonably  understood  that  the  vdiole  was 
ceded ;  and  these  pretensions  were  rendered  the  more  dangerous  by  their 
concurrence  with  the  sentiments  of  the  French  inhabitants  o[  the  territory 
bonfessedly  ceded,  and  of  the  neighbouring  Indians,  as  well  as  by  the 
establishment  which  France  was  permitted  to  retain  in  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton. 

The  hostile  attitude  which  the  French  force  in  America  thus  piogres- 
smly  assumed  would  long  befixre  the  preMnt  period  have  profoked  s 
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decisife  struggle  (or  the  sole  dominion  of  this  continent,  if  a  corresponding 
spirit  had  been  manifested  by  the  rival  power  and  people.  But  the  British 
colonists,  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  peaceful  industry,  were  not  easily 
aroused  to  military  enterprise ;  and  their  political  views  and  solicitudes,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  parent  state,  were  divided  by  the  jealousies  which 
they  reciprocally  entertained,— on  the  one  hand,  of  encroaching  sovereignty, 
— ^n  the  other,  of  relaxing  submission  and  dependence.  If  the  French, 
from  the  unready  resistance  and  languid  retorts  which  they  experienced, 
reaped  the  political  advantage  of  improving  their  military  positions,  they 
incurred  the  moral  disadvantage  of  rendering  themselves  more  palpably 
the  aggressors  in  an  inevitable  quarrel ;  while  the  British  colonists  derived 
all  the  benefit  arising  from  the  increase  of  their  resources  in  peace,  and 
from  a  sense  of  justice  in  the  final  appeal  to  arms.  The  British  settlements 
far  exceeded  those  of  France  in  wealth  and  population ;  and  if  the  two 
races  of  colonists  had  engaged  with  equal  vigour  and  determination  in  gene^ 
ral  hostilities,  unaided  by  their  respective  parent  states,  the  issue  of  the 
contest  could  not  long  have  been  doubtful.  But  various  circumstances 
tended  to  equalize  the  martial  force  which  these  rival  colonies  were  capable 
of  exerting,  or,  rather,  to  transfer  the  preponderance  of  active  power  to  ths 
French.  The  British  were  divided  into  a  variety  of  commonwealths,  sepa 
rated  from  each  other  by  reUgious  diversities,  as  well  as  by  distinct  politi* 
cal  constitutions,  of  which  the  independence  was  guarded  with  a  vigilance 
of  apprehension  incident  to  the  spint  of  liberty ;  and  the  only  principle  of 
union  among  them  was  their  common  jealousy  of  the  parent  state— a  sen- 
timent which  perplexed  their  politics,  and  tended  rather  to  make  the  sub- 
jugation of  their  French  neighboura  appear  additionally  desirable,  than  to 
induce  them  to  expend  their  own  strength  and  resources  upon  this  object. 
It  was  difficult  to  collect  the  force  and  energy-  of  a  people  so  circumstanced 
into  one  compact  mass.  In  the  French  settlements  no  such  principles  of 
disunion  had  existence ;  but  a  vigorous  concert  and  simplicity  of  purpose 
and  action  prevailed— the  result  of  a  despotic  regimen  congenial  tq  the 
temper  and  sentiments  of  the  people. 

No  religious  or  political  distinctions  divided  the  several  portions  of  the 
French  provincial  commonwealth  from  each  other ;  and  no  encroachments 
upon  charter  privileges,  nor  opposition  to  the  exercise  of  disputed  preroga- 
tive, relaxed  the  protecting  and  auxiliary  energy  of  the  sovereign,  or  the 
common  ardor  of  the  colonists  for  the  promotion  of  his  wishes  and  the  en- 
largement of  his  empire  and  renown.  The  French  colonists  reh'ed  on,  and 
received,  much  more  liberal  aid  from  their  parent  state  than  did  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  at  the  same  time  were  more  ready  (generally  speaking)  to  make 
adventurous  exertions  of  ther  own  unaided  force  in  the  national  cause,  with 
which  all  their  political  ideas  and  sentiments  were  blended.  Accustomed 
to  (oompl  and  implicit  obedience  to  despotic  power,  the  conformity  between 
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their  civil  habits  and  the  system  of  military  discipline  rendered  tken^  ahvayft 
capable  of  being  easily  moulded  into  armies  and  employed  as  efficient  io^ 
struments  of  war  and  conqaest.  Undistracted  either  by  internal  jealoones 
and  emulations,  or  by  the  nurture  and  defence  of  domestic  liberty*  tkeir 
political  ambition  was  confined  to  the  single  object  of  French  glory  and 
aggrandizement ;  while,  from  their  local  situation,  opposition  to  the  colonial 
empire  of  England  was  the  only  sphere  of  action  in  which  the  political  en- 
mity and  national  prejudice  of  which  they  were  susceptible  could  be  ez« 
erted.  The  goyemors  of  Canada  were  generally  soldiers  of  reputation,  and 
^ere  intrusted  with  the  absolute  regulation  and  superintendence  of  Indian 
affairs ;  whereas  the  English  governors  frequently  owed  their  appointmenli 
to  court  favour,  parliamentary  interest,  or  aristocratical  patronage,  and  aban- 
doned the  provmce  of  Indian  afiairs  to  private  traders,  who  were  indifiemit 
to  the  pifblic  welfare,  and  actuated  cmly  by  the  most  sordid  motiTes  and 
considerations.  With  the  exception  of  the  Six  Nations  and  their  tributa- 
ries, the  French,  from  their  first  settlement  in  America,  had  been  remarka- 
bly successful  in  c(»ciliating  the  afieCtions  and  gaining  the  adherence  of 
the  Indian  tribes ;  and,  in  this  respect,  their  priests  proved  iar  more  uaefiil 
political  instruments  than  the  clergymen  and  missionaries  of  the  EngEeh, 
While  unity  of  design  and  promptitude  of  decision  invigorated  the  counsels 
and  conduct  of  the  French,  the  most  judicious  projects  entertained  by  the 
English  wera  often  endangered  or  rendered  abortive  by  the  jeaknia  cautioo 
and  protmcted  deliberations  of  tbeir  num^xms  representative  assemblies. 
Governor  Shirley,  we  have  seen,  when  he  undertook  the  conquest  of  Louis* 
burg,  found  it  more  difficult  to  overcome  the  doubt  and  hesitation  of  his 
people  than  to  overpower  the  resistance  of  their  enemy ;  and  lost  the  tinw 
in  defendii^  his  measure,  which  a  French  governor  would  have  employed 
hi  improving  its  chances  of  success*  Hence,  though  the  actual  force  of  the 
French  settlements  was  indisputably  inferior  to  that  of  the  English*  it  mm 
in  artificial  structure  more  nimble,  compact  and  disposable,  and  was  capable 
of  being  directed  with  more  celerity  upon  any  given  pointr-«n  advantage 
that  has  often  counterpoised,  and  even  outweighed,  disparity  of  bulk  and 
numerical  superiority. 

F  the  various  points  in  dispute  between  France  and 
England,  not  one  was  adjusted  by  the  treaty  of  Aiz«ls» 
Chapelle.  The  boundaries  of  the  British  empire  in 
North  America,  and  the  disputed  pn^erty  of  Tobago 
and  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  were  left  tobe  set- 
tled by  the  negotiation  of  commissaries^— «  procedme 
in  which  it  is  easy  for  either  party,  by  cunning  and  cln- 
^'^r^'^  canery,  'to  perplex  the  discussion,  and  indefinitely  to 
protract  its  issue.  This  policy  the  French  were  fuDy  prepared  to  pursna 
Mid,  in  unison  with  it,  they  pushed  with  redoubled  vigour  their 
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tairitorial  enerotchment.  Even  prerioos  to  the  appoiatment  of  eommkaa^ 
net  on  either  side,  and  very  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace»  they 
attempted  to  make  an  estabhsfament  in.  Tobago  ;  but,  waroed  by  the  violent 
expression  of  indignation  which  was  proroked  from  the  merchants  of  Britain 
by  this  measure,  they  receded  from  a  pretension  which  seemed  likely  too 
soon  to  precipitate  matters  to  an  extremity,  and,  on  the  first  complaint  of 
the  British  goremment,  consented  to  abandon  the  undertaking.  Their  con* 
duct  on  this  occasion,  which  admits  of  no  cavil  or  disguise,  justifies  a  pre* 
sumption  very  unfavours^le  to  their  good  iaith  in  the  other  contempomry 
coilisiooa  and  disputes,  of  which  the  merits,  whether  by  artifice  or  accidenti 
have  been  involved  in  greater  doubt  amd  obscurity.  Ea^ly  resumii^^ 
possession  of  Cape  Breton,  restored  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  French 
speedily  perceived  that  some  of  the  advantages  which  they  might  hope  to 
derive  from  this  possession  were  likely  to  be  counteracted  by  the  estaUish« 
ment  of  the  cokxiists  despatched  from'  Britain  under  ComwalUs  to  Nova 
Scdtia ;  and  though  they  had  no  pfstence  for  disputing  the  legitimacy  of 
this  enterprise,  they  employed  the  most  active  endeavours  to  render  it  inef^ 
factual.  Their  Indian  allies  attacked  the  English  settlem^its  in  Nova 
Scotia ;  and,  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  1760,  a  band  .of  two  tIio«» 
sand  five  hundred  French  troops^  detached  by  the  governor  of  Canada,  aad 
reinfcNTced  by  Indian  auxiliaries,  took  possession  of  the  whole  tiact  bf  oonn^ 
try  from  Chignecto,  along  the  north  side  of  the  Bay*  of  Fundy,  to  Kenne* 
bec^ver,  which  they  declared  to  be  still  the  property  of  the  raoetChrisfiaD 
Bang,  and  to  which  they  invited  all  ^e  French  neutrals,  as  they  wen 
called,  to  repair  from  the  district  conf(Msedly  ceded  to  Britain.  Various 
skirmishes  ensued  between  the  forces  c^  ComwaUis  and  the  French  and 
Indians ;  a  number  of  forts  were  built,  and  some  were  taken  and  destroyed 
on  both  sides ;  but  the  French  continued  to  maintain  their  pomtion  and 
fortify  their  interest.  ComwaUis  urgently  solicited  assistance  from  the  go- 
vernment of  Massachusetts,  and  would  probably  have  obtained  it,  but  fbr  the 
absence  of  the  popular  and  enterprising  Shirley,  who  had  repaired  to  En* 
n^  in  Older  to  act  as  one  of  the  amunissaries  of  Britain  in  the  i^proacli* 
ing  discussions  with  France.  Spencer  Phipps,  the  lieutenant-goverlM)r« 
whose  influence  was  not  proportioned  to  his  merit,  recommended  an  expe* 
dition  to  Nova  Scotia ;  bat  the  Assembly  deelned  that  their  own  province 
was  likely  to  need  all  its  forces  for  its  own  protection.  They  had  just  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  an  encroachment  on  the  territory  of  Massachusetts^ 
by  a  settlement  which  the  French  were  repotted  to  have  commenced  on 
the  river  Lechock,  a^ut  five  leagues  eastwarfl  of  Penobscot :  and  Clinton, 
the  governor  of  New  York,  had  communicated  to  them  the  alarming 
tidings,  that  the  French  authoiities  in  Canada' were  diligently  endeavouring 
to  seduce  the  Six  Naticms  from  the  Britirii  interest,  and  had  urged  the 
New  F.iigkmf  governments  to  unite  their  coiuisels  with  hisi  in  oppoaitioo 
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to  these  dangerous  mtrignes.  Thus,  hefore  the  peace  announced  by  Ab 
treaty  of  Aix-ia-Ohapelle  was  fully  established,  the  French  engaged  in 
measures  which  plainly  tended  to  a  renewal  of  the  war. 

These  collisions  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  change  in 
the  relative  posture  of  the  two  nations,  and  hastened  the  appointment  of 
the  commissaries,  whose  conferences  accordingly  commenced  at  Paris  in 
the  close  of  the  year  1760,  but,  as  might  easily  have  been  foreseen,  pro> 
duced  only  increased  disagreement,  perplexity  and  irritation.  Memorials 
and  documents  were  compiled  on  both  sides,  till  they  attained  a  bulk  more 
fitted  to  confuse  than  elucidate  the  points  and  merits  of  the  controyersy ; 
and  not  the  slightest  approach  had  been  made  to  the  adjustment  of  any 
one  article  of  dispute,  when  the  negotiation  was  finally  abandoned  in  dea- 
pair  of  an  amicable  issue.  From  the  voluminous  length  of  the  discussion, 
the  variety  and  intricacy  of  the  details  which  it  embraced,  and  the  opposite 
views  which  the  commissaries  entertained  of  the  state  of  facts  and  the 
authority  of  documents,  it  was  not  difficult  for  either  party,  in  its  report  of 
the  proceedings,  to  fix  a  plausible  imputation  of  blame  upon  the  other ;  and 
it  IS  not  surprising  that  a  controversy  which  issued  in  such  memorable 
events  and  signal  revolutions  of  empire  should  have  been  regarded  ever 
aince  through  the  medium  of  the  strongest  national  prejudice  and  partiality. 
Doubtless  some  part,  and  probably  no  inconsiderable  part^of  the  difficulties 
by  which  a  conventioAal  adjustment  of  the  pretensions  of  the  two  parties 
was  obstructed,  arose  from  the  conflicting  terms  of  titulary  writs  on  which 
they  respectively  reposed  a  fair  and  entire  reliance.  And,  indeed,  this  ap« 
peara  no  less  a  concession  due  to  candor  and  liberality  than  a  conclustca 
unavoidaUy  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  object  in  dispute,  which  was  a 
vast  extent  of  country  to  which  two  nations  preferred  claims  founded  oA 
grants  and  charters  of  their  respective  monarchs,  who,  at  the  very  time 
when  they  executed  these  deeds,  were  ignorant  of  the  dimensions  and 
boundaries  of  the  region  which  they  pretended  to  describe  and  bestow.  It 
was  impossible  that  such  charters  should  not  frequently  clash  and  contradict 
each  other;  and  while  both  parties  referred  to  them,  reasoned  from  than, 
and  accounted  them  of  equal  force  and  validity,  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
the  difi[erences  to  which  they  administered  support  was  rendered  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  difficulty.  Even  the  most  sincere  and  zealously  Christian 
politicians  have  accounted  themselves  exempted,  as  the  representatives  of 
their  countrymen,  from  the  obligations  of  generous  concession  and  mag- 
nanimous forbearance,  which,  as  individuals,  they  would  have  readi^ 
acknowledged. 

We  have  remarked  various  disputes  that  were  engendered  between  the 
several  English  provinces  by  the  vague  and  inconsistent  definitions  of  ter- 
ritory contained  in  their  charters ;  and  when  such  collisions  occurred  be* 
tween  memben  of  the  same  common  empire,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they 
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tpnmg  up  and  weie  maintained  with  greater  keennen  and  obstinacy  be- 
tween two  nations  long'accustomed  to  regard  each  other  with  sentiments  of 
rivalry  and  dislike.  Yet,  with  the  amplest  allowance  for  these  considera- 
tions, we  should  postpone  substantial  truth  to  fanciful  candor  and  afiected 
impartiality,  in  hesitating  to  pronounce  that  the  obstructions  to  an  amicable 
inue  of  the  controyersy  were  not  only  magnified,  but  rendered  absolutely 
insuperable,  by  the  disregard  of  honour,  good  faith,  and  moderation,  with 
which  the  pretensions  of  France  were  advocated.  The  policy  which  had 
been  exemplified  by  the  French  colonists  in  America  was  now  espoused 
and  defended  by  the  French  politicians  in  Europe.  Not  only  did  the  com- 
missaries on  behalf  of  France  reject  the  authority  of  maps  which  had  been 
published  and  revised  by  the  ministera  of  their  own  country,  but  they  refused 
to  abide  by  the  definition  of  the  boundaries  of  Nova  Scotia  for  which  the 
French  cabinet  formerly  contended,  when  the  region  designated  by  this 
name  was  acknowledged  to  form  a  part  of  the  dominion  of  France.  Qo- 
vemor  Shirley,  one  of  the  British  commissaries,  during  the  progress  of  the 
negotiation,  committed  the  folly  of  marrying,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  a  young 
and  lovely  French  girl,  the  daughter  of  his  landlord  at  Paris,— a  circum- 
stance which  exposed  him  to  ridicule  in  England,  and  aroused  in  America 
some  angry  suspicions  of  his  defection  to  the  interests,  or,  at  least,  of  his 
relaxed  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  France.  But  the  injustice  of  these 
suspicions  was  demonstrated  oa  his  return  to  Massachusetts,  [1768,]]  when 
he  plainly  showed  that  neither  the  endearments  of  conjugal  affection  nor  the 
arts  of  the  French  commissaries  had  been  able  to  bias  his  sentiments  or 
baffle  his  penetration ;  and  openly  proclaimed  that  an  accommodation  with 
France  was  hopeless,  that  only  martial  arbitrament  could  now  terminate  the 
controveray,  and  that  the  interests  of  Britain  demanded  that  this  inevitable 
appeal  should  no  longer  be  deferred. 

^EAN WHILE,  in  addition  to  the  previous  controversies  and 
iha  ii]creai;ing  hopelessness  of  a  peaceful  adjustment  of 
ibem,  new  subjects  of  dispute  arose  between  the  two  nations. 
The  extension  of  the  Virginian  settlements  to  the  banks  of 
the  river  Ohio,  and  especially  the  occupation  of  a  part 
of  this  region  by  the  English  Ohio  Company,  were  calcu- 
laled  to  bring  to  a  decisive  test  the  long  prevalent  suspicion 
of  the  purpose  of  the  French  to  render  the  line  of  forts  which  they  had 
been  erecting  subservient  not  merely  to  the  communication  between  their 
own  colonies,  but  to  the  confinement  of  the  British  settlement,  and  the  ob- 
struction of  their  advances  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Nor  did  the 
French  hesitate  a  moment  to  afford  unequivocal  proof  of  their  entire  pur- 
pose, and  to  resist  the  first  attempt  of  their  rivals  to  overleap  the  boundariei 
within  which  they  were  resolved  to  enclose  them.  A  menace  of  the  gover- 
nor of  Canada,  that  he  would  treat  as  enemies  any  of  the  subjects  of  Bntain 
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wfcoirliould  tetdo  ncMw  the  Ohiov  or  peesvoie  eren  to  tmde  vMi  iha  Tiiii^ 
inhabituits  of  this  rcgioa,  haTiag  been  dSmngtoMi*  was  pfomptij  eokfto^i 
hythe  seizure  of  a  number  of  British  tradsrs*  who  were  <mnied  as  prisGMii 
to  a  fort  which  die  Freuch  were  erectiiig  at  Presque  Isle  on  Lake  Ens. 
Other  Bridsh  ttaders,  and  servants  of  the  Ohio  Company,  retreated  in 
ahinn  from  the  stations  which  they  had  begun  to  occupy ;  and  the  Fraaok, 
perceiving  that  the  critical  juncture  was  come«  when  thdr  ambitious  syatem 
of  policy,  now  plainly  disclosed,  must  either  be  defended  by  force  or  com* 
pletely  aJiandoned,  proceeded  with  augmented  diligence  to  supply  whatever 
was  yet  defective  in  its  subsidiary  arrangements  and  preparations.  A  iiut 
was  buik  at  Niagaim,  nvkhin  the  dominions  of  the  Indian  allies  of  Britain  { 
and,  in  addition  to  the  fort  on  Lake  Erie,  two  others  were  built  at  comsMBd- 
kkg  positions  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  Thus  at  length  the  French  loc- 
ceeded  in  ^ompLaimg  their  long-projected  communication  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

The  complaints  against  these  measures  transmitted  £rom  America  te 
Britain,  concurring  with  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  at  Paris,  and  seconded 
by  the  influence  and  activity  of  the  British  merchants  who  were  interested 
in  die  scheme  of  the  Ohio  Company,  excited  more  attention  in  the  paieat 
■tate  than  colonial  wrongs  and  quarrels  had  usually  obtained ;  and  a  mesM)- 
riai  was  accordingly  presented  this  year  by  Lord  Albemarle,  the  Bntiik 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Fiance,  tequiring,  in  peremptory  terms,  that  nip 
islaction  should  be  aSbided  to  the  injured  subjects  of  Britain  ;  that  the.foit 
erected  at  Niagara  ahould  be  evacuated  and  destroyed :  and  that  positifi 
ordere  shoukl  be  issued  to  the  French  commanders  in  America  to  deiiat 
firom'fiffther  encroachments  ^d  attacks  upon  the  British  settlements  and 
colonists.  The  French  court,  not  yet  prepared  for  an  open  rupture,  or  at 
least  willing  to  defer  it  as  long  as  possible,  returned  to  this  application  an 
answer,  of  which  the  tone  was  compliant,  though  the  terms  were  evasite, 
Some  Elngli^imen,  who  had  been  msni  prisoners  from  America  to  France, 
were  instantly  set  at  liberty ;  and  assurances  were  given  of  the  transmission 
of  midL  orders  to  the  governor  of  Canada  as  would  infallibly  prevent  all 
future  cause  of  compkunt.  These  assurances  produced  the  effect  of  amits- 
ing  the  British  govemmeirt  a  little  longer ;  but  although  public  orders  ia 
conformity  with  them  were  actually  sent  to  America,  it  is  probablethat  tbey 
were  nullified  by  private  instructions ;  for  they  were  violated  without  semple 
by  the  French  provincial  authorities.  Jonqui^re,  the  governor  of  Canads, 
not  only  continued  to  multiply  and  stiengthesi  the  fortifications  akng  the 
tine  which  his  countrymen  now  pretended  right  to  regard  as  the  limit  of 
the  Englirii  territory,  but  openly  enoouraged  the  Indians,  and  permitted  the 
French,  to  attack  the  English  aettlras  and  tmders  both  m  Nova  Sootia  and 
on  the  Ohio.  The  pietensioBuB  of  France  to  withstand  the  British  settle* 
menta  on  the  Ohio  indicated  such  a  devouring  ambitioa,  and  disolosod  a 
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policy  to  inanifestly  caicukted  to  arrest  tke  growth  and  diminish  the  seciN 
nty  of  the  colonial  dominicHis  of  Britain,  that  they  would  prohahly  have 
provoked  more  genenl  and  efScient  opposition  in  America,  hut  for  the  in- 
dieczetioa  and  rapacity  which  we  hare  already  remarked  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Ohio  Company.  Hamilton,  the  goremor  of  Pennsylvania,  strongly  re- 
presented to  the  Assembly  of  this  province  the  expediency  of  erecting  forts 
as  well  as  barter-houses  for  the  use  ci  the  Pennsylvania  traders  with  the 
Indians  on  the  Ohio ;  but  though  a  majority  of  the  Pennsylvanian  Assembly 
relished  the  proposal  and  passed  a- resolution  in  conformity  with  it,  yet  the 
interests  of  individuals,  who  regarded  the  monopoly  of  the  Ohio  Company 
with  jealous  aversion,  prevailed  so  far  as  to  prevent  either  this,  or  any 
other  defensive  measure,  firom  being  carried  into  execution* 

An  attempt  which  was  made  in  the  same  year,  by  the  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  resist  the  encroachments  of  France,  led  to  the  first  appearance  of 
the  illustrious  George  Washington  on  the  scene  of  American  afiaiis.  It  is 
interesting  to  mark  the  earliest  dawn  of  a  career  of  such  exalted  and  unsul- 
lied glory.  Robert  Dinwiddie,  who  now  arrived  in  Virginia  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  governor  of  this  province,  was  quickly  made  sensible  of  the 
critical  state  that  the  relations  between  the  French  and  English  had  attained 
on  its  frontiers.  Perceiving  the  necessity  of  instant  and  resolute  interfer- 
ence in  behalf  of  his  countrjrmen  who  were  expelled  from  their  settle- 
ments, and  desirous  to  gain  more  distinct  information  in  regard  to  the 
negion  which  was  the  snlgect  of  these  conflicting  pretensions,  he  was 
indaoed  to  commit  this  important  task,  which  the  approach  of  a  rigorous 

winter  rendeied 
still  more  arduous, 
to  Washington,  a 
young  Virginian 
planter,  only  twen* 
ty-one    years  .  of 

age* 

remarkabic  youth  hud  conceived  a  stiong 

prcdlleccjoa  for  the  Briiiah  naval  service,  and 

Qt  the  age  of  Meen  was  prevented  only  by 

I  the  entreaties  of  his  mother  fiom  accepting 

I  the  situation,  which  was  obtained  for  him,  of 

i  midshipniaii  m  an  EngliLih  ship  of  war.     He 

was  already  disCingT3i&hesd  as  a  snireyorand 

civil  enpneor  iia  hi«  nalire  province, and  heM 

the  nmk  of  major,  as  well  as  the  office  of 

^jutani^^enerai  of  its  miUtia.    Undaunted  by  the  toil  and  danger  of  a 

winter  jeorMy,  of  which  two  hundred  miles  by  through  a  tracklesi  desert 

hhabited  by  Indians,  some  of  whom  were  open  enemie8,aBd  others  doobtr 
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fill  friends,  the  youthfiil  envoy  cheerfully  undertook  the  mission ;  and,  with 
a  single  attendant,  suimounted  all  the  peril  and  foulness  of  the  way,  and 
succeeded  in  penetrating  to  a  French  fort  erected  on  the  river  Lt  Bamfi 
which  falls  iiito  the  Ohio.  To  the  commander  of  this  fort,  he  carried  a 
letter  from  Grovemor  Dinwiddie,  requiring  the  evacuation  of  the  place,  and 
a  relinquishment  of  the  other  recent  encroachments  on  the  British  domi- 
nion in  the  same  quarter.  St.  Pierre,  the  French  commandant  on  the 
Ohio,  returned  for  answer  to  this  application,  that  it  belonged  not  to  him  to 
arbitrate  the  conflicting  claims  of  France  and  England,  and  that  he  bad 
acted  and  must  still  continue  to  act  in  implicit  obedience  to  the  directions 
of  the  governor  of  Canada.  Washington  performed  the  duties  of  his  mis- 
sion with  vigour  and  ability ;  and  after  a  painful  and  laborious  expedition, 
which  occupied  more  than  two  months,  regained  in  safety  the  capital  of 
Virginia.  [January  16,  1764.]  A  journal,  in  which  he  recorded  the  pa^ 
ticulars  of  his  travel  and  the  fruits  of  his  observation,  was  published  soon 
after,  and  impressed  his  countrymen  with  a  high  respect  for  the  soh'ditj 
of  his  judgment,  and  the  cahn,  determined  fortitude  of  his  character.  The 
following  extract  from  Washington's  journal  aflTords  a  specimen  of  the 
personal  dangers  which  he  encountered  in  this  expedition : 

"  Our  horses  were  now  so  weak  and  feeble,  and  the  baggage  so  hea?/, 
(as  we  were  obliged  to  provide  all  the  necessaries  which  the  jommey  would 
require,)  that  we  doubted  much  their  performing  it.    Therefore,  myself  and 
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oChen.  except  tbe  imeot  who  were  obUged  to  ridet  gave  up  our  horses 
lor  packs,  to  assist  along  with  the  baggage*  I  put  myself  in  an  Indian 
walking  dress,  and  continued  with  them  three  days,  until  I  found  there  was 
Bo  probability  of  their  getting  home  in  any  reasonable  time.  The  horses 
became  less  able  to  travel  every  da^; ;  the  cold  increased  very  fast ;  and 
the  roads  were  becoming  much  worse  by  a  deep  snow,  continually  freez* 
ing :  therefore,  as  I  was  uneasy  to  get  back,  to  make  report  of  my  proceed* 
ings  to  his  honour  the  governor,  I  determined  to  prosecute  my  journey,  the 
nearest  way  through  the  woods,  on  foot. 

**  Accordingly,  I  left  Mr.  Yanbraam  in  charge  of  our  baggage,  with 
money  and  directions  to  provide  necessaries  from  place  to  place  for  them- 
selves and  horses,  and  to  make  the  most  convenient  despatch  in  travelling* 

*'  I  took  my  necessary  papers,  pulled  off  my  clothes,  and  tied  myself  up 
in  a  watch-coat.  Then,  with  gun  in  hand,  and  pack  on  my  back,  in  which 
were  my  papers  and  provisions,  I  set  out  with  Mr.  Gist,  fitted  in  the  same 
manner,  on  Wednesday,  the  26th.  The  day  following,  just  after  we  had 
passed  a  place  called  Murdering  town,  (where  we  intended  to  quit  the  path 
and  steer  across  the  country  for  Shanapin's  town,)  we  fell  in  with  a  party 
of  French  Indians,  who  had  laid  in  wait  f<Nr  us.  One  of  them  fired  at  Mr. 
Gist  or  me,  not  fifteen  steps  off,  but  fortunately  missed.  We  took  this 
feUow  into  custody,  and  kept  him  until  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  then 
let  him  go,  and  walked  all  the  remaining  part  of  the  night  without  making 
any  stop,  that  we  might  get  the  start,  so  far  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
their  pursuit  the  next  day,  since  we  were  well  assured  they  would  follow 
our  track  as  soon  as  it  was  light.  The  next  day  we  continued  travelling 
until  quite  dark,  and  got  to  the  river  about  two  miles  above  Shanapins. 
We  expected  to  have  found  the  river  frozen,  but  it  was  not,  only  about  fifty 
yards  firom  each  shore.  The  ice,  I  suppose,  had  broken  up  above,  for  it 
was  driving  in  vast  quantities. 

**  There  was  no  way  for  getting  over  but  on  a  raft,  which  we  set  about, 
with  but  one  poor  hatchet,  and  finished  just  after  sim  setting.  This  was  a 
whole  day's  work :  we  next  got  it  launched,  then  went  on  board  of  it,  and 
set  o^;  but  before  we  were  halfway  over,  we  were  jammed  in  the  ice,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  we  expected  every  moment  our  raft  to  sink,  and  our- 
selves to  perish.  I  put  out  my  setting  pole  to  try  to  stop  the  raft,  that  the 
ice  might  pass  by,  when  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  threw  it  with  so  much 
violence  against  the  pole,  that  it  jerked  me  out  into  ten  feet  water ;  but  I 
fortunately  saved  myself  by  catching  hold  of  one  of  the  raft  logs.  Not^ 
withstanding  all  our  efforts,  we  could  not  get  to  either  shore,  but  were 
obliged,  as  we  were  near  an  ishmd,  to  quit  our  raft  and  make  to  it. 

''The  cold  was  so  extremely  severe,  that  Mr.  Gist  had  all  his  fingers, 
and  smne  of  his  toes  frozen,  and  the  wat«r  was  shut  up  so  hard,  that  we 
fcund  no  difikulty  in  getting  off  the  island  on  the  ice  in  the  morning,  and 
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went  to  Mr.  Frazier's.  We  met  here  with  twenty  wanion,  who 
going  to  the  southward  to  war ;  but  coming  to  a  pkce  on  the  head  of  tht 
great  Kanawa,  where  they  found  seven  people  killed  and  scalped*  (all  Va. 
one  woman  with  very  light  hair,)  they  turned  about  aod  ran  back,  for  feu 
the  inhabitants  should  rise  and  take  them  as  the  authors  of  the  murder. 
They  report  that  the  bodies  were  lying  about  the  house,  and  some  oS  them 
mudi  torn  and  eaten  by  the  hogs.  By  the  marks  which  were  left,  thej 
say  they  were  French  Indians  of  the  Ottowa  nation,  &c.,  who  did  it. 

'*  As  we  intended  to  take  horses  here,  and  it  required  some  time  to  find 
them,  I  went  up  about  three  miles  to  the  mouth  of  Yohogany,  to  visit  queen 
Alliquippa,  who  had  expressed  great  concern  that  we  passed  her  in  gomq 
to  the  fort.  I  made  her  a  present  of  a  watch-coat  and  a  bottle  of  nun 
which  latter  was  thought  much  the  best  present  of  the  two. 

'*  Tuesday,  the  first  of  January,  we  left  Mr.  Frazier's  house,  and  arrived 
at  Mr.  Gist's,  at  Monongahek,  the  second,  where  I  bought  a  horse,  saddle, 
dbc.  The  sixth,  we  met  seventeen  horses  loaded  with  materials  and  storei 
for  a  fort  at  the  forks  of  Ohio,  and  the  day  after,  some  famiUes  going  out  to 
settle. .  This  day,  we  arrived  at  Wills'  Creek,  after  as  fatiguing  a  journey 
as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  rendered  so  by  excessive  bad  weather.  Fro^ 
the  first  day  of  December  to  the  fifteenth,  there  was  but  one  day  on  which 
it  did  not  rain  or  snow  incessantly;  and  throughout  the  whole  journey, we 
met  with  nothing  but  one  continued  series  of  cold,  wet  weather,  which 
occasioned  very  uncomfortable  lodgings,  especially  after  we  had  quitted  our 
tent,  which  was  some  screen  from  the  inclemency  of  it. 

'*  On  the  eleventh,  I  got  to  Belvoir,  where  I  stopped  one  day  to  take  n^ 
cessary  rest ;  and  then  set  out  and  arrived  in  Williamsburg  the  sixteenth, 
when  I  waited  upon  his  honour  the  governor,  with  the  letter  I  had  brought 
firom  the  French  commandant,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  success  of  my 
proceedings.  This  I  beg  leave  to  do  by  ofilering  the  foregoing  narradTS, 
as  it  contains  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  which  happened  in  my 
journey." 

Governor  Dinwiddie,  finding  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  amicable 
negotiation,  projected  the  construction  of  forts  at  various  places  which  had 
been  surveyed  and  selected  by  Washington ;  and  the  Assembly  agreeing 
to  defray  the  expense  of  these  operations,  materials  were  procured  and  the 
works  commenced  without  delay.  Unfortunately,  no  means  were  taken  to 
gain  the  consent  of  the  natives  to  this  measure,  which  accordingly  serred 
(mly  to  increase  the  jealousy  and  malevolence  vnth  which  they  had  begun 
to  regard  the  English.  A  regiment  was  raised  at  the  same  time  by  the 
Virginia  government,  and  Washington,  who  was  its  lieutenant-cokneL 
marched  with  two  companies,  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  to  the  Great 
Meadows,  situated  within  the  disputed  territory.  [April,  1764.]  Here  he 
learned  from  some  friendly  Indians,  that  the  French,  with  a  foice  of  lix 
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bnndred  men  and  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon,  having  attacked  and  destroyed 
a  fort  which  the  Virginians  had  heen  erecting,  were  themselves  engaged 
m  completing  uiother  fort  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monon- 
gahela,  one  of  the  spots  which  was  especially  recommended  in  his  own 
journal  to  the  occupation  of  his  countrymen ;  and  that  a  detachment  <^ 
French  troops  from  this  place  was  then  on  its  march  towards  the  Great 
Meadows,  and  had  encamped  for  the  night  in  the  hosom  of  a  retired  valley 
at  a  short  distance.  Convinced  that  this  was  a  hostile  movement,  Wash- 
mgton  availed  himself  of  the  proflered  guidance  of  the  Indians,  and,  ad- 
vancing with  his  troops  on  a  dark  and  rainy  night,  eflectually  surprised 
the  French  encampment.  The  Virginiahs,  rousing  the  enemy  by  a  sudden 
discharge  of  firearms,  completely  disconcerted  them  by  rushing  forward  to 
close  attack,  and  compelled  them  instantly  to  surrender. 

Washington,  after  this  success,  erected  at  the  Great  Meadows  a  small 
stockade  fort,  which  received  the  name  of  Fort  Necessity,  and  then  ad- 
vanced with  his  troops,  which,  by  the  accession  of  two  companies,  one 
from  New  York,  and  the  other  from  North  Carolina,  now  amounted  to  four 
hundred  men,  towards  the  new  French  fort  called  Duquesne,  vnth  the  in- 
tention of  dislodging  the  enemy.  But  leahiing  on  his  march  that  the 
French  had  been  reinforced,  and  were  approaching  with  a  great  body  of 
Indian  auxiliaries  to  attack  him,  he  retreated  to  Fort  Necessity,  and  endea- 
voured ^0  strengthen  its  defences  by  the  construction  of  a  ditch  around  the 
stockade.  Before  this  operation  was  completed,  the  fort  was  attacked,  on 
the  fourth  of  July,  by  a  very  superior  force,  under  the  command  of  De 
Villiers.  The  garrison  made  a  vigorous  defence  from  ten  in  the  morning 
till  a  late  hour  at  night,  when  De  Villiers  having  sounded  a  parley,  and 
tendered  a  capitulation,  they  at  first  refused,  but  finally  consented  to  sur- 
render, or,  more  properly  speaking,  to  evacuate  the  fort,  on  condition  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honour  dT  war,  to  retain 
their  arms  and  baggage,  and  to  retire  without  molestation  into  the  inhabited 
parts  of  Virginia,^ — and  that  the  French  themselves,  instead  of  advancing 
ferther  at  present,  or  even  retaining  the  evacuated  fort,  should  retreat  to 
their  previous  station  at  Monongahela.  Fifty-eight  of  the  Virginians,  aad 
two  hundred  of  the  French,  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  encountei. 
Such  a  capitulation  was  by  no  means  calculated  either  to  damp  the  spirit 
of  the  Virginians,  or  to  depress  the  reputation  of  their  commander.  It 
was  violated,  however,  with  unscrupulous  barbarity  by  the  Indians,  who 
were  united  to  the  forces  of  De  Villiers,  and  who,  hovering  round  the  Vir- 
ginians during  the  whole  of  their  retreat,  harassed  them  with  frequent  at- 
tacks, and  killed  and  wounded  a  considerable  number  of  them.  At  the 
close  of  this  unsuccessful  expedition,  the  Virginian  Assembly,  with  equal 
mstice  and  magnanimity,  expressed  by  a  vote  of  thanks  its  ai^robation  of 
the  ccmduct  cf  Washington  and  his  troops. 
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Early  in  the  spiling  of  this  year,  and  before  the  expedition  from  yirgian 
to  the  Great  Meadows,  the  British  ministers  signified  to  die  proriDcial 
goyemments  the  desire  of  the  king  that  they  should  opj^ose  the  French 
encroachments  by  force  of  arms ;  tc^ther  with  a  recommendation  from  hit 
majesty  that  they  should  send  delegates  to  a  general  convention  at  Albany, 
both  in  order  to  form  a  league  with  the  Six  Nations,  and  to  concert  among 
themseives  a  plan  of  united  operations  and  defence  against  the  common 
enemy.  Seven  of  the  colonies,  consisting  of  Maryland,  New  YoHc, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  New  En^and  States,  agreed  to  comply  with  thii 
recommendation :  and  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  at  the  same  time 
[April  10,  1754]  presented  an  address  to  Governor  Shirley,  desiring  him 
**  to  pray  his  majesty  that  afiairs  which  relate  to  the  Six  Nations  and  their 
allies  may  be  put  under  such  general  direction  as  his  majesty  shall  judge 
proper ;  and  that  the  several  governments  may  be  obliged  to  bear  their 
proportions  of  defending  his  majesty's  territories  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  French,  and  the  ravages  and  incursions  of  the  Indians.*' 
Shirley,  sensible,  probably,  of  the  jealousy  which  any  measure  founded  on 
this  suggestion  would  provoke  among  the  colonists  in  general,  unless  it 
originated  with  themselves,  proposed  to  the  governors  of  the  several  cdonies, 
that  the  delegates  elected  to  the  convention  should  be  authorized  by  their 
constituents  to  deliberate  on  a  plan  of  united  operation  of  all  the  states  (at 
their  common  safety  and  defence.  Instructions  to  this  efiect  were  accord- 
ingly communicated  to  the  delegates,  who,  assembling  at  Albany  in  the 
month  of  June,  were  met  by  a  numerous  deputation  from  the  tribes  d 
the  Six  Nations.  After  an  explanatory  and  pacific  treaty  with  the  Indisns, 
who  very  willingly  accepted  the  presents  that  were  tendered  to  them,  hot 
yet  plainly  betrayed,  by  their  negligent  demeanour,  the  success  with  which 
the  French  had  intrigued  to  weaken  their  regards  for  the  EngUshr-^ 
convention  undtertodc  the  more  important  subject  which  was  committed  to 
its  deliberations ;  and  it  was  unanimously  resohred  that  a  union  of  the  eolo 
nies  was  essential  to  the  general  safety,  and  ought  to  be  forthwith  accom- 
plished. But  here  the  unanimi^  of  the  delegatea  ended.  ProbaUy  sB 
the  inhabitants  of  all  the  colonies  would  have  nm'ted  in  approving  the  foie- 
going  resolution.  The  difficulty*  or  rather  the  impossibility,  was  to  dense 
a  plan  for  carrjring  it  into  execution,  which  vrouM  be  satisiactcHy  at  ones 
to  the  colonists  and  the  parent  state. 

Among  various  individuals  consideiaUe  for  their  talents  and  rapntaticB 
who  were  assembled  in  this  convention,  the  most  popular  and  lemarkaUe 
person  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  one  of  the  delegates  from  Pennsyhanit. 
This  great  man,  who  now  sustained  a  conspicuoos  part  in  the  mM  impodsflt 
natiorud  council  that  had.ever  been  convoked  in-North  Ameiiea, had abeadf 
signalized  himself  as  a  provincial  patriot  and  philoaopher,  and  aflenraids  se 
an  enterprising  and  successful  votary  of  science.    In  the  yeic  lIM^whioh 
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iiras  the  tbinieth  yeaiof  his  age,  a  nuAter  nowise  extraordinary  in  its  nature 
gave  occasion  to  ihe  earliest  di^ky  of  his  genius  and  capacity. as  a  poli- 
tician. He  had  previously  «staUished  a  club  or  sooiety  in  Philadelphia, 
of  which  the  associates  weare  limited  in  number  to  twelve,  and  of  which 
the  main  object  was  to  promote  the  exercise  and  efficacy  of  patriotic,  philo- 
sophic, and  republican  virtue.  By  a  fundamental  rule  of  this  institution, 
which  received  die  name  of  The  Junto^  its  existenceand  transactions  were 
Icept  secret  froiti  the  public,  in  order  to  prevent  a{>plicatioDs  for  admission 
from  persons  whose  chamcter  and  sentiments  might  render  them  unmeet 
associates,  and  whose  influence  and  connections  might  at  the  same  time 
make  it  jt>ainfdl  and  inconvenient  to  reject  them.  Some  of  the  members 
having^propoeed  to  render  the  society  more  numerous  by  introducing  their 
friends  into  it,— ''^I  Was  one  of  thoac,"  sajrs  Frankiiut  ''who  were  against 
«n^  addition  toOinr  number;  and  instead  of  it,  I  made>  in  writing,  a  pro- 
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posal  that  every  member,  sepaiately,  should  endearour  to  fonn  a  suboidi" 
nate  club  with  the  same  rules,  but  without  any  hint  or  infonnation  of  its 
connection  with  the  Junto.  The  advantages  proposed  were  the  improfs- 
ment  of  so  maiiy  more  young  citizens  by  the  use  of  our  institutions ;  our 
better  acquaintance  with  the  general  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  on  tnj 
occasion,  as  the  Junto  member  might  propose  what  queries  we  should 
desire,  and  was  to  report  to  the  Junto  what  passed  in  his  separate  dub; 
the  promotion  of  our  particular  interests  in  business  by  more  eztensiTe 
recommendation ;  and  the  increase  of  vur  influence  in  public  a&irs,  and 
our  power  of  doing  good,  by  spreading  through  the  several  clubs  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Junto.  Five  or  six  clubs  were  thus  conipleted,  which  were 
called  by  diflerent  names,  as  the  Ftne,  the  Unxdn^  the  Band,  dbc. :  thej 
were  useful  to  themselves,  and  aflbrded  us  a  good  deal  of  amusement, 
information,  and  instruction,  besides  answering,  in  a  considerable  degree^ 
our  yiews  of  influencing  the  public  on  particular  occasions.*' 

Here  we  behold  the  theory  and  primitive  model  of  that  engine  of  paity 
purpose  and  power,  which  was  afterwards  employed  with  tremendous  effi- 
cacy by  the  Jacobin  Club  of  Paris  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  French 
Revolution.  In  the  year  1753,  Franklin,  who  for  some  time  had  held  a 
subordinate  appointment  in  the  post-office,  was  promoted  to  the  function 
of  postmaster-general  of  America^— a  situation  which  he  retained  till  about 
twenty  years  after,  when  he  was  displaced  by  the  British  court.  Of 
humble  parentage  and  narrow  fortune,  in  a  young  and  dependent  common- 
wealth, unfriended  by  the  gale  of  patronage,  the  daptivation  of  brilliant 
qualities,  or  the  opportunities  aflforded  by  revolutionary  change,  self-edu- 
cated and  self-aided,  this  man  achieved  at  once  the  highest  ciric  pre- 
eminence, and  the  most  splendid  and  imperishable  renown.  At  the  period 
at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  he  had  ahready  distinguished  himself  bj 
grand  discoveries  in  science,  and  by  useful  projects  in  economics,  and  bad 
been  for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  spoke  rarely,  but  sententiously,  concisely,  and  with  convincing 
force  and  propriety,  when  the  occasion  was  at  length  presented  of  exhibit- 
ing his  genius  on  a  wider  theatre.  It  was  now  that  he  proposed  to  his 
fellow-delegates  in  the  Albany  convention,  that  memorable  scheme  of 
a  federal  league  between  the  American  colonies,  whichrhas  received  the 
name  of  Tfte  Albany  Plan  of  Union,  and  which,  though  little  more  than 
the  transcript  of  a  design  suggested  by  another  politician  about  thiiteen 
years  befor^,  has  been  celebrated  with  far  higher  praise  than  his  more 
ingenious  and  original  idea  of  a  ramification  of  clubs  in  Pennsylvania 
has  attracted.  This  was  the  purport  of  the  plan  which  he  suggested. 
Application  was  to  be  made  for  an  act  of 'parliament  to  establish  in  the 
colonies  a  general  government,  to  be  administered  by  a  president  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  by  a  grand  council,  consisting  of  members  chosen  tgr 
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the  several  proTincial  assembliea,  the  qumber  of  representatiTea  from  each 
province  being  directly  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  its  contributions  to 
the  general  treasury <— with  this  restriction,  however,  that  no  colony  should 
have  more  than  seven,  or  fewer  than  two  representatives.  The  whole 
executive  authority  of  the  general  government  was  conmiitted  to  the  presi- 
dent. The  power  of  legislation  was  lodged  jointly  in  the  grand  council 
and  president ;  the  consent  of  the  latter  functionary  being  requisite  to  the 
advancement  of  bills  into  laws.  The  functions  and  prerogatives  of  the 
general  government  were,  to  declare  war  and  make  peace ;  to  conclude 
treaties  with  the  Indian  nations ;  to  regulate  trade  with  them,  and  to  make 
purchase  of  vacant  lapds  from  them,  either  in  the  name  of  the  crown  or  of 
the  Union ;  to  settle  new  colonies,  and  to  exercise  legislative  authority 
over  them*  until  they  should  be  erected  into  separate  provincial  govern- 
ments ;  and  to  raise  troops,  build  forts,  fit  out  armed  vessels,  and  pursue 
all  other  measures  requisite  for  the  general  defence.  To  defray  the 
expenses  of  this  establishment  and  its  various  operations,  the  president  and 
grand  council  were  empowered  to  frame  laws  enacting  such  duties,  impoets* 
and  taxes,  as  they  might  deem  at  once  necessary  and  least  burdensome  to 
the  people.  These  legislative  ordinances  were  to  be  transmitted  to  Eng- 
land for  the  approbation  c^  the  king ;  and  unless  disallowed  within  three 
years  after  their  enactment,  they  were  to  remain  in  force.  All  officers  in 
the  naval  and  military  service  of  the  United  Colonies  were  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  president,  and  approved  by  the  council ;  civil  officers  were 
to  be  nominated  by  the  council,  and  approved  by  the  president. 

This  plan,  though  recommended  to  the  approbation*  of  a  majority  of 
the  convention,  both  by  its  own  merits  and  by  the  reputation,  talent,  and 
address  of  the  author,  was  opposed  with  warm  and  inflexible  determina- 
tion by  the  delegates  of  Connecticut,  who  objected  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred on  the  president,  and  to  the  power  of  general  taxation  [July  4, 17643 » 
and  insisted  that  a  government  of  this  description  would  prove  danger- 
ous in  the  highest  degree  to  the  liberties  of  the  colonists,  and  utterly  unfit 
to.  conduct,  with  vigour  or  economy,  a  defensive  war  akmg  their  extended 
frontier.  Of  all  the  members  of  the  convention,  these  delegates  alone  had 
the  satisfaction  to  find  that  their  sentiments  were  in  unison  with  ihose  of 
their  constituents.  No  sooner  was  the  plan  commimicated  to  the  various 
provincial  assemblies,  than  it  was  condemned  and  rejected  by  every  one 
of  them ;  and  resolutions  were  formed  to  oppose  the  expected  attempts  of 
the  British  court  to  obtain  an  act  of  parliament  for  carrying  it  into  eftct. 
But  the  apprehensions  ai  the  colonists  on  this  score  were  groundless ;  for, 
by  a  singular  coincidence,  th&  plan  proved  ar  unacceptaUe  to  the  ministeis 
of  the  crown  as  to  themselves.  In  America  it  was  accounted  too  fiivoiur- 
aUe  tothe  royal  prerogative;  in  England  it  was,  cootrariwise,  eensuied  as 
savooring  too  stroog ly  of  demoency,  and  cooceding  too  much  power  to 
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the  representatiT«8  of  the  people*  Although  thus  rejected  by  all  putiek, 
the  project  of  Franklin  was  attended  widi  important  conaeq^ences  ia 
America*  The  dlsctiMon  of  it  served  to  ^mifiarise  the  idea  df  a  fedeiil 
league,  a  genei^  govefauenti  lui  Ameiioaii  army;  and  prepared  tbe 
minds  of  the  people  for  the  Tety  form  of  confederacy  which  was  ato- 
wards  resorted  to  in  their  revolutionary  contest  with  Brtein. 

THE  mutual  disinist  atid  ilL-humour  which  thus  conliibated 
to  perplex  ^e  comneils  and  enfeeble  the  opeiations4>f  Eng- 
land and  her  colonies,  was  proportionahly  fi&vourid)le  lathe 
views  and  policy  of  France,  which  coi^inued  vigoroiuly 
to'  eictend  her  encroaohmenta,  reinfcsroe  her  gamaoDt,flDd 
strengthen  her  position  in  America.  In  aid  of  her  design 
she  endeavoured,  with  the -utmost  assiduity  of  hostile  intrigue^  to  mnhipij 
the  sHdemies  of  England^  and  particularly  to  involve  that  country  in  a 
quartel  with  Spain,  In  this  instance,  indeed,  she  was  for  the  present  dis- 
appointed; for  Wall,  the  minister  of  the  king  of  Spain,  succeeded  in  oob- 
irincing  his  master  that  peace  with  England  was  jessential  to  the  real  inte- 
rests of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  In  America  the  French  intrigues  were 
more  successful ;  and  by  the  infiuence  of  the  governor  of  Canada  and  his 
Indian  allies,  a  tribe  of  Indians  with  whom  New  England  had  no^previoos 
quarrel  were  induced  to  invade  and  ravage  the  irontiesB-of  Massaelnuette 
^ind  New  Hampshire.  Massachusetts  had  of  hte  been  the  scene  of  violeot 
altercations,  provoked  by  the  ihtrbductioii  of  an  excise  law,  which,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  the  Uireats  of  its  opponents  and  the  fears  of  its  sap- 
porters,  was  peaceably  carried  into  execution.  In  the  course  of  the  pie- 
sent  year,  the  Assembly  of  this  province  caused  scnne  new  forts  to  he 
erected,  renewed  a  pacific  treaty  with  ^e  Eastern  Indians^  and  asoe^ 
tained  that  the  tidings  which  had  be^  formerly  communicated  to  them  ef 
a  French  settlement  on  the  Kennebec  were  destitute  of  foundation. 

The  British  ministers,  on  receiving  intslhgenoe  of  the  defeat  of  Well- 
ington, and  of  the  establishment  of  French  posts  on  the  Ohio,  perceived 
plainly  that  a  war  betw^n  France  and  En^and  had  begun.  Even  with 
a  view  to  the  speedy  rest<»atlon  of  peace,  it  was  expeidient  that  they 
dhould  exert  more  vigour  and  promptitude  :of  hostility,  and  demoostnte 
more  active  and  determined  concent  for  the  dignity  of  the  BritiA  ^npire 
and  the  safety  of  its  <k)k)aial  ac^uncts  or  dependencies.  Finding  that  their 
complaints  to  the  court  of  TersaiUes  were  answered  onfy  by  a  repetition 
of  former  evas^ns,  and  learning  that  the  French  were  making  active  pre- 
parations for  the  enlargement  of  their  naval  and  military  force  in  Ameries, 
they  determined  to  send  a  detachment  of  the  standing  anny  maintamed  in 
England  to  the  defenoe  of  the  British  posseniona  and  pietensieM  m  the 
same  quarter.  In  conformity  with  this  determmationi  and  eady  in  the 
ieMowing  year^  [Janoi^,  1TII6,]  Qeaeral  Bmddetk  wae  de^tohed^  frw 
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behud  with  two  regiments  of  in&ntry  commanded  by  ^alket  and  Dunbar, 
which  were  destined  to  the  service  of  America,  and  especially  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Virginian  frontier.  On  the  arrival  of  this  armament  at  its 
destination,  the  provinces  seemed  to  forget  alike  their  disputes  with  each 
other,  and  their  jealousies  of  the  parent  state,  and  a  vigorous  ofiensive 
campaign  against  the  French  was  projected.  A  ccmvention  of  the  pro- 
vincial governors,  ah  the  request  of  the  ^tish  commander,  assembled  at 
Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  to  settle  the  plan  of  military  operations,  and 
resolved  that  three  simultaneous  expeditions  should  be  undertaken.  The 
•  fint,  directed  against  Fort  Duquesne,  was  to  be  conducted  by  Braddock 
with  his  British  troops ;  the  second,  which  was  to  attempt  the  reduction 
of  the  French  fort  at  Niagara,  was  committed  to  the  American  regulars 
and  bidians,  commanded  by  Qovemor  Shirley,  who  now  received  the  rank 
of  a  British  general  from  the  king ;  and  the  third,  an  expedition  against 
Crown  Point,  was  to  be  undertaken  by  militia  drawn  from  the  northern 
cdonies. 

The  French  coort,  apprized  of  Braddock's  departure  for  America,  now 
made  one  more  attempt  to  prolong  the  inactivity  of  the  British  government, 
•by  reiterating  assurances  of  its  pacific  purposes  and  earnest  desire  of  ac- 
commodation. But  when  the  Marquis  de  Mirepoix,  the  ambassador  of 
France  at  London,  a  truly  honourable  man,  tendered  these  assurances,  in 
fiill  reliance  on  their  truth,  to  the  British  ministers,  they  exhibited  to  him 
such  incontestible  proofe  of  the  insincerity  of  his  court,  that  he  was  struck 
with' astonishment  and  mortification,  and,  repairing  to  Versailles,  upbraided 
the  ministers  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  with  the  indignity  to  which  they  had 
exposed  him  as  the  tool  of  their  dissimulation.  By  them  he  was  referred 
to  the  king,  who  commanded  him  to  return  to  London  with  fresh  protesta- 
tions of  his  royal  intention  to  preserve  peace ;  but  the  conduct  of  this  mo- 
narch corresponded  so  ill  with  his  professions,  that  his  ambassador  had 
scarcely  obtained  an  audience  to  communicate  them,  when  indubitable 
assurance  was  received  that  a  powerful  squadron  was  ready  to  sail  for 
America  from  Brest  and  Rochefort.  In  efiect,  it  sailed  soon  after,  and 
transported 'a  great  quantity  of  military  stores,  and  four^  thousand  regular 
troops,  commanded  by  the  Baron  Dieskau.  Roused  by  this  intelligence, 
the  British  govermiKint  despatched  a  small  fleet,  under  the  command  oi 
-Admiral  Boscawen,  and  afterwards,  on  learning  the  superior  strength  of  the 
-enemy,  a  few  more  vessels  under  Admiral  Holborne,  to  watch  the  motions 
•f  the  Fzench  squadron.  But  no  additional  land  forces  were  sent  by  Bri- 
feaift  to  America ;  nor  yet  did  she  think  fit  to  declare  war  against  Franca* 
The  French  monarch  was  still  more  bent  on  avoiding  or  at  least  postponing 
•this  extremity ;  and  aithongh  a  part  of  the  fleet  which  he  had  despatched 
o  America  was  attacked  ofi"  Newforaidiand  and  captured  by  Admiral 
awen,  he  still  jefitaiaed  from  any  nearer  approach  to  a  dedarotion  d 
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war  than  th«  recall  of  his  ambassador  from  Eng^d.  [April  36, 1755.] 
The  British  king,  in  his  speech  to  parliament,  asserted  the  sincerity  of  hit 
wishes  and  endeavours,  and  still  expressed  a  hope  of  his  ability,  to  presenre 
peace ;  but  withal  declared  that  he  would  not  purchase  even  this  blessing 
at  the  expense  of  submitting  to  encroachments  upon  his  dominions.  An 
act  of  parliament  was  passed,  extending  the  provisions  of  the  Britidi 
Mutiny  Act  to  North  America ;  and  declaring  that  all  troops,  raised  by  any 
of  the  colonial  governors  or  assemblies,  should,  whenever  they  acted  in 
conjunction  with  the  British  soldiers,  be  subject  to  the  same  sjrstem  of  ma^ 
tial  law  and  discipline  which  obtained  in  the  British  army.  A  communi- 
cation, addressed  some  time  before  to  the  provincial  governments,  signified 
the  king's  ccHnmands,  that  officers  commissioned  by  his  majesty,  or  by  his 
commander-in-chief  in  North  America,  should  take  precedence  of  all  those 
whose  commissions  were  derived  from  the  provincial  governors  or  assem- 
blies; ''and  that  the  general  and  field-officers  of  the  provincial  troops 
should  have  no  rank,  when  serving  with  the  general  and  field-officers  com- 
missioned by  the  crown."  This  regulation  proved  exceedingly  unpaktaUe 
to  the  Americans.  Washington,  in  particular,  resenting  it  as  injurious  to 
the  merit  of  his  countrymen,  and  calculated  to  depress  their  spirit  and 
character,  resigned  his  commission.  Happily,  however,  for  his  own  fsme 
and  his  country's  interest,  he  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  appointment  of 
aid-de-camp  to  General  Braddock. 

While  preparations  were  making  for  the  prosecution  of  the  mihtaiy 
schemes  devised  in  the  convention  at  Annapolis,  an  expedition,  which  the 
New  England  States  had  previously  agreed  to  undertake  on  conditioD  of 
being  reimbursed  of  the  expense  of  it  by  the  British  government,  wis 
despatched  against  the  forts  and  settlements  recently  established  by  tlis 
French  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  main  body  of  the  forces  thus  employed  con- 
sisted of  about  three  thousand  men,  raised  in  New  England,  prindptDy 
in  Massachusetts,  and  conducted  by  Colonel  Winslow,  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  considerable  inhabitants  of  this  province,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  old  Puritan  families  which  were  the  pride  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  had  gathered  the  respect  of  successive  generations.  Arriving  at 
the  British  settlement  in  Nova  Scotia,  [May  26,  1756,]  the  New  England 
forces  were  joined  by  three  hundred  regular  troops  and  a  small  train  of 
artillery ;  and  the  command  of  the  whole  was  assumed  by  Colonel  Moock- 
ton,  an  English  officer  of  respectable  talents  and  experience.  This  ente^ 
prise  was  pursued  with  skill  and  vigour,  and  crowned  with  entire  success. 
Beau  S^jour,  the  principal  fort  which  the  French  possessed  at  Chignecto, 
after  a  hot  siege  of  a  few  days,  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  received 
from  the  victors  the  new  name  of  Fort  Cumberland.  [June  16»  1765«] 
The  garrison  were  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honoon  of  war,and,  hav 
ing  engaged  not  to  bear  arms  for  six  mondiSf  were  traospoited  to  Unit- 
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burg.  The  other  fortreiBaes  of  the  French  in  this  quarter  surrendered 
shortly  after,  on  the  same  terms. 

The  forres^by  which  the  conquest  of  Nova  Scotia  was  thus  completed 
incurred  no  greater  loss,  during  the  whole  expedition,  than  that  of  twenty 
men  killed  and  about  as  many  wounded.  Winslow  and  his  troops,  on  their 
return  to  New  England,  expressed  much  disgust  at  the  distinctions  which 
were  studiously  enforced  during  the  campaign  between  them  and  the  British 
regulars,  and  which  the  disproportion  between  the  British  and  the  provin- 
cial contingents  to  the  combined  army  rendered  peculiarly  striking  and  of- 
fensive. But  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  occurring  in  this  early  stage  of 
the  war,  diffused  a  general  animation  through  the  colonies,  and  was  hailed 
as  the  omen  of  farther  triumph.  There  needed  not  this  influence,  indeed, 
to  exalt  the  confident  expectation  that  prevailed  of  a  victorious  issue  of  the 
greater  enterprise  which  Braddock  was  to  conduct  against  the  French  set- 
tlements on  the  Ohio.  It  was  known  that  the  garrison  of  Fort  Duquesne 
did  not  exceed  two  hundred  men ;  and  the  British  regulars,  united  with  a 
body  of  Virginian  rangers  and  a  troop  of  friendly  Indians,  seemed  more 
than  a  match  for  any  additional  force  that  the  French  could  assemble  in  this 
quarter.  Braddock  might  have  Entered  upon  action  early  in  the  spring,  had 
he  not  been  delayed  by  the  inability  of  the  Virginian  contractors  to  fulfil 
their  engagements  to  furnish  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions  and  carriages 
for  his  army.  That  this  accident,  which  might  easily  have  been  foreseen, 
was  not  prevented  by  the  British  government,  implies  the  most  culpable 
ignorance  or  disregard  on  their  part  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  American 
provinces.  The  Virginians,  engrossed  with  the  culture  of  tobacco,  did  not 
raise  com  enough  for  their  own  subsistence ;  and  being  amply  provided  with 
the  accommodation  of  water  conveyance,  they  employed  but  few  wheel- 
carriages  or  beasts  of  burden ;  whereas  Pennsylvania,  which  abounded  in 
com  and  all  other  sorts  of  provisions,  enjoyed  but  little  water-carriage, 
especially  in  its  westem  settlements,  where  the  inhabitants  possessed  great 
numbers  of  carts,  wagons,  and  horses.  The  British  troops  should  there- 
fore have  been  landed  in  Pennsylvania,  and  their  suppUes  contracted  for 
with  the  planters  there,  who  could  have  easily  performed  their  engage- 
ments ;  and  if  their  commander  had  pitched  his  camp  near  Frankstown,  or 
elsewhere  upon  the  south-west  borders  of  this  province,  he  would  have  had 
less  than  eighty  miles  to  march  from  thence  to  Fort  Duquesne,  instead  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  which  he  had  to  traverse  from  Will's  Creek, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  where  his  encampment  was  actually  formed. 
The  road  to  Fort  Duquesne  from  the  one  place  was  not  better  or  move 
practicable  than  from  the  other. 

When  Braddock  and  his  officers  discovered  the  incompetence  of  the 
Virginians  to  fulfil  the  ccmtract,  which  only  an  injudicious  preference  had 
obtained  for  themt  they  exdaimed  against  the  blundering  ignorance  rf  Hm 
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Britidi  ministers  in  selecting  a  scene  so  unsuitable  to  their  operations,  ana 
declared  that  the  enteQ>rise  was  rendered  impracticable.  It  was,  indeedt 
retarded  for  many  wee^s,  and  must  have  been  deferred  till  the  fdlowing 
summer  if  a  supply  of  carriages  and  provisions  had  not  been  seaacmably 
procured  from  Pennsylvania,  by  the  influence  and  exertions  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin and  some  other  popular  and  public-spirited  inhabitants  of  this  province.. 
Notwithstanding  the  blunder  by  which  the  progress  of  the  expedition  waa. 
thus  delayed,  it  would  still,  in  all  probability,  have  been  attended  with  com- 
plete success,  if  a  more  fatal  error  had  not  been  committed,  in  the  choice 
of  its  commander.  Braddock  wflt§  a  man  of  courageous  and  determined 
spirit,  and  expert  in  the  tactics  and  eyolutions  of  European  regiments  and, 
riergular  warfare.  But,  destitute  of  real  genius,  and  pedantically  devoted 
to  the  formalities  uf  military  science,  he  was  fitter  to  review  than  to  com- 
mand an  army ;  and  scrupled  not  to  express  his  contempt  for  any  troops, 
however  efficient  in  other  respects,  whose  exercise  on  a  parade  did  not  dis- 
play the  same  regularity  and  dexterity  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
witness,  and  unfortunately  to  overvalue,  in  a  regiment  of  English  guards 
in  Hyde  Park.  Rigid  in  enforcing  the  nicest  punctilios  and  in  inflicting  the 
harshest  severities  of  military  discipline ;  haughty,  obstmate,  presumptuous, 
and  difficult  of  access,  he  was  unpopular  among  his  own  troops,  apd  excited 
the  disgust  both  of  the  Americans  and  the  Indians.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
vulgarity  of  mind ;  to  the  one  of  which  it  is  congenial  timidly  to  overrate, 
and  to  the  other  presumptuously  to  underrate,  the  importance  of  scenes  and 
circumstances  remote  from  the  routine  of  its  ordinary  experience.^  The 
latter  of  these  qualities  had  too  much  place  in  the  character  of  Braddock^ 
who,  though  totally  unconversant  with  American  warfare,  and  strongly 
warned  by*  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  that  ambush  and  surprise  were  the 
dangers  which  he  had  chiefly  to  apprehend  in  such  scenes,  scorned  to  so- 
licit counsel  adapted  to  the  novelty  of  his  situation  from  the  only  persons 
who  were  competent  to  aflfbrd  it.  Despising  the  credulity  that  accepted  all 
that  was  reported  of  the  dangers  of  Indian  warfare,  he  refused,  with  fatal 
skepticism,  to  believe  any  part  of  it.  It  seemed  to  him  degrading  to  the 
British  army  to  suppose  that  it  needed  the  directions  of  provincial  oflScers, 
or  could  be  endangered  by  the  hostility  of  Indian  foes. 

Filled  with  that  pride  which  goes  before  destruction,  Braddock  com- 
menced his  march  from  Will's  Creek,  on  the  10th  of  June,  at  the  head  of 
about  two  thousand  two  hundred  men.  The  advance  of  the  army,  una- 
voidably retarded  by  the  natural  impediments  of  the  region  it  had  to  traverse, 
was  additionally  and  unnecessarily  obstructed  by  the  stubborn  adherence 
of  Braddock,  amidst  the  boundless  woods  and  tangled  thickets  of  America* 
to  the  system  of  military  movements  adapted  to  the  open  and  ext^isive 
pbons  of  Europe.  He  was  roused  at  length  to  greater  vigour  and  activity 
hy  the  intelligence  that  the  French  at  Fort  Duquesne  expected  a  reinforce* 
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ment  of  fi^e  hundred  regular  troops ;  whereupon,  at  the  head  of  twelve 
hundred  men  whom  he  selected  from  the  difi^nt  corps,  and  with  ten  pieces 
of  cannon  ai^d  the  necessary  ammunition  and  provisions,  he  resolved  to 
press  forward  to  the  point  of  destinationy—Jeaving  the  residue  of  the  army, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Dunhar,  to  follow  with  all  the  heavy  hag- 
gage,  hy  easy  and  leisurely  marches.  After  a  lahorious  progress,  which 
was  still  unnecessarily  retarded,  and  yet  unaccompanied  by  the  precaution 
of  reconnoitring  the  woods,  Braddock  arrived  at  the  Monongahela  on  the 
eighth  of  July,  and  encamped  within  ten  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne.  Though 
Dunhar  was  now  forty  miles  behind  him,  and  the  proximity  of  the  enemy 
increased  the  danger  of  instantaneous  attack,  he  prepared  to  advance  the 
next  day  in  his  usual  stylei  of  march,  and  expected  to  invest  the  French 
fortress  without  opposition.  Sir  Peter  Halket  and  others  of  his  officers 
now  vainly  entreated  him  to  proceed  with  greater  caution,  to  convert  the 
column  of  march  into  an  order  of  battle,  and  to  employ  the  friendly  Indians, 
who  attended  him«  as  an  advance  guard,  to  explore  and  anticipate  the  pro- 
habilities  of  ambuscade.  Not  less  vainly  did  Washington  represent  that 
the  profound  silence  and  apparent  solitude  of  the  gloomy  scenes  around 
them  afibrded  no  security  in  American  warfare  against  deadly  and  immi* 
nient  danger,  and  ofiered  with  the  provincial  troops  to  scour  and  occupy  the 
woods  in  the  front  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  main  hody.  Braddock  treated 
with  equal  contempt  the  idea  of  aid  and  of  hostility  from  Indian  savages: 
and  disdainfully  rejecting  the  proposition  of  Washington,  ordered  the  pro* 
▼incials  to  form  the  rear-guard  of  die  British  force. 
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On  the  following  day,  this  in&toated  commander  lesumed  hia  maicht 
QJoly  9, 1766,3  ^thout  having  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  gain  mteJJi- 
gence  of  the  situation  or  dispositions  of  the  enemy.     Three  hundred  Bri^ 
tish  regulars,  conducted  by  Colonel  Gage,  composed  his  Tan ;  and  Brad- 
dock  himself  followed  at  some  distance  with  the  artillery  and  main  body  of 
the  army,  divided  into  small  columns.    Thus  incautiously  advancing  and 
having  arrived  about  noon  within  seven  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne^ — in  an 
open  wood  undergrown  thickly  with  high  grass,  his  troops  were  suddenly 
startled  by  the  appalling  sound  of  the  Indian  war-cry ;  and  in  the  same 
moment  a  rattling  shower  of  musketry  was  poured  x)n  their  front  and  left 
flank  from  an  enemy  so  artfully  concealed  (hat  not  a  man  of  them  could  be 
descried.    The  vanguard,  staggered  and  daunted,  fell  back  upon  the  mun 
body ;  and  the  firing  being  repeated  with  redoubled  fury  and  without  yet 
disclosing  either  the  numbers  or  the  position  of  the  assailants,  terror  and 
confusion  began  to  spread  among  the  British  troops ;  and  many  of  them 
sought  safety  in  flight,  notwithstanding  all  the  efibrts  of  their  oflicers,  some 
of  whom  behaved  very  gallantly,  to  recall  and  rally  them.     Braddock  him- 
self, if  he  ever  possessed  any  of  the  higher  qualities  of  a  soldier,  was  in  this 
emergence  deserted  of  them  all,  and  exhibited  only  an  obstinate  and  un* 
availing  bravery.    Instead  of  raking  the  thickets  and  bushes  whence  the 
fire  was  poured  with  grape-shot  from  the  ten  pieces  of  cannon  which  he 
had  with  him,  or  pushing  forward  flanking  parties  of  his  Indians  against 
the  enemy,  he  confined  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  regular  infiintry. 
To  them  the  only  command  which  he  should  have  addressed  was  either  an 
instant  retreat,  or  a  rapid  charge  without  regard  to  methodical  order  and 
regularity.    He  adopted  neither  of  these  expedients ;  but,  remaining  on  the 
ground  where  he  was  first  attacked,  under  an  incessant  and  galling  fire, 
he  directed  the  brave  officers  and  men  who  continued  with  him  to  form 
in  regular  line  and  advance.    Meanwhile  his  troops  fell  fieist  beneath  the 
iron  tempest  that  hissed  around  them,  and  almost  all  his  officers  were  sin- 
gled out  one  after  another  and  killed  or  wounded ;  for  the  Indians,  who 
always  take  deliberate  and  particular  aim  when  they  fire,  and  aim  prefer- 
ably at  the  officers,  easily  distinguished  them  by  their  dress.    After  an  ac- 
tion of  three  hours,  Braddock,  under  whom  three  horses  were  killed,  and 
whose  obstinacy  seemed  to  increase  with  the  danger,  'received  a  shot 
tbrough  the  right  arm  and  the  lungs,  and  was  carried  off*  the  field  by  Colo- 
nel Gage.      All  the  officers  on  horseback,  except  Colonel  Washington, 
were  now  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  residue  of  the  troops  by  whom  the  con- 
flict had  been  maintained  abandoned  it  in  dismay  and  disorder.    The  pro 
vincials,  who  were  among  the  last  to  leave  the  field,  were  rallied  after  the 
action  by  the  skill  and  presence  of  mind  of  Washington,  and  covered  the 
retreat  of  the  regulars.    The  defeat  was  complete. 
About  seven  hundred  of  the  British  were  kiVed  or  wounded,  incladiiq^a 
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eoDsiderable  pTopordon  of  the  Yirginiaxi  troops,  and  sixty-foar  out  of  eighty- 
five  officers.  Sir  Peter  Halket  fell  by  the  first  fire,  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment ;  and  the  general*s  secretary,  son  to  Governor  Shirley,  was  killed 
soon  afler.  The  artillery,  atnmunition  and  baggage  were  abandoned  to  the 
enemy ;  and  the  defeated  army  fled  precipitately  to  the  camp  of  Dunbar, 
where  Braddock  expired  of  his  wounds.  Although  no  pursuit  was  at- 
tempted by  the  French,  who  afterwards  gave  out  that  their  numbers,  includ- 
ing Indian  auxiliaries,  had  amounted  only  to  four  hundred  men,  and,  with 
greater  probability,  that  their  loss  in  action  was  perfectly  insignificant, 
Dunbar,  struck  with  astonishment  and  alarm,  and  finding  that  his  troops 
were  infected  with  the  panic  and  disarray  of  the  fugitives,  hastily  recon- 
ducted them  to  Will's  Creek.  Here  letters  were  brought  to  him  from  the 
governors  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  beseeching  him  to  as- 
sist in  defending  the  frontiers  of  these  provinct^,  while  they  would  endea- 
vour to  raise  from  the  inhabitants  reinforcements  that  might  enable  him 
yet  to  resume  the  enterprise  against  Fort  Duquesne.  But,  diffident  of  his 
safety,  he  declined  to  accede  to  their  desire ;  and  abandoning  his  positton 
at  Will's  Creek,  pursued  a  hasty  retreat  to  Philadelphia.  Since  their  arri- 
val in  America,  and  especially  during  this  retreat,  the  conduct  of  the 
British  soldiers  toward  the  American  colonists  was  marked  by  licentious 
rapine  and  insolence ;  and  it  was  generally  declared  of  them  that  they 
were  much  more  formidable  to  the  people  whom  they  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  defend,  than  to  the  enemy  whom  they  had  undertaken  to 
conquer. 

|HE  issue  of  this  expedition,  and  the  different  circum- 
stances and  result  of  the  prior  campaign  in  Nova  Scotia, 
could  not  fail  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  colonists 
impressions  no  less  flattering  to  American  genius  and 
valour,  than  unfavourable  to  British  ascendency.  Nothing, 
indeed,  could  be  more  injurious  to  the  dignity  and  influence  of  Britain^ 
than  that,  at  the  very  time  when  she  first  ofiended  and  mortified  the  colo- 
nists by  the  superiority  which  she  arrogated  to  her  own  soldiers,  these 
soldiers,  commanded  by  a  British  general,  should  have  incurred  a  disgrace- 
fill  defeat  by  neglecting  the  advice  ot  the  provincial  officers,  and  should 
have  been  saved  from  total  destruction  only  by  the  firmness  and  valour  of 
the  provincial  troops.  But  the  Virginians  at  present  had  little  leisure  for 
such  considerations,  amidst  the  calamitous  consequences  which  imme- 
diately resulted  from  the  defeat  on  the  Ohio.  Their  frontiers  were  now 
exposed  to  the  hostilities  of  a  foe  roused  by  a  formidable  attack,  inflamed 
by  a  surprising  victory,  and  additionally  incited  by  the  timidity  displayed 
by  Dunbar  and  his  troops.  A  large  addition  to  the  militia  of  the  pro- 
Tince  was  decreed  by  the  Assembly  i  and  the  command  of  this  foree  was 
boatowed  on  Colonel  Washington,  with  the  unusual  privilege  of  appcHnting 
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his  own  field-afficen.  But,  whether  from  a  misdirected  econooo^,  ot  firam 
the  jealousy  which  they  entertained  of  Governor  Dinwiddie,  the  mesfoies 
of  the  Virginian  Assembly  were  quite  inadeqiato  to  the  puipoee  of  eAo- 
tool  defence.  The  skilful  and  indefatigabte  exertions  of  WashingtoB« 
seconded  Vy  his  militia  with  an  admirable  brarery  and  warmth  of  polri* 
<Aic  zeal,  prored  unayailing  to  stem  the  furious  and  desolating  incursions 
of  the  French  and  Indians,  who,  dividing  themselves  into  small  paitteSf 
and  actively  pursuing  a  system  of  predatory  hostility,  rendered  the  fron- 
tiers of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  a  scene  of  carnage,  terror,  and  desda- 
tion«  in  the  scenes  of  this  desultory  war&re,  unattended  with  glory,  bul 
replete  with  action,  danger,  and  enterprise,  did  Washingt<m  qualify  him- 
self to  sustain  the  greater  and  more  ^arduous  part  which  his  destiny 
reserved  for  him. 

The  defeat  sustained  on  the  Ohio  produced  a  very  unprc^ous  efl^ 
on  the  enterprise  which  had  been  projected  against  Niagara,  under  the 
conduct  of  Shirley,  whom  Braddock's  death  had  advanced  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  Britnh  forces  in  North  America.  The  troops  destined 
both  for  this  expedition  and  for  the  attack  on  Crown  Pdnt  were  ordered 
to  assemble  at  AHnny.  Those  .whom  Shirley  was  personally  to  lead  coo** 
sisted  of  ceitain  regiments  of  regukis,  furnished  by  New  England,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey,  and  of  a  bend  of  Indian  auxiliaries.  Various  causes 
conspired  to  retard  the  commencement  of  his  march;  and  while  he  was 
adi'sancing  to  Oswego,  the  tidings  of  Braddock^s  defeat  overtook  him,  and 
spread  consternation  through  his  army.  Many  of  the  boatmen  and  sledge- 
men  who  were  hired  to  transport  the  stores  and  provisions  now  began  to 
desert ;  and  the  Indians  discovered  such  backwardness  to  follow  him,  or 
even  to  a^Mre  longer  to  the  declining  fortunes  of  England,  that  prudence 
induced  him  to  consume  a  great  deal  of  time  in  efibrts  but  partially  suc^ 
cessfiil  to  restore  their  confidence  and  regain  their  good-wilL  On  his 
sorrival  at  Oswego,  [August  21,  1765,]  his  forces  were  so  much  reduced 
by  desertion,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  Indians  appeared  so  precarious,  that 
&rther  deky  was  rendered  inevitable ;  and  though  he  finally  attempted  to 
press  forward  with  vigour  to  Niagara,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  this 
design  by  a  succession  of  heavy  rains,  the  sickness  of  his  troops,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  few  Indians  whose  constancy  endured  somewhat  longer 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  Leaving  Colonel  Mercer  at 
Oswego,  with  a  garrison  of  seven  hundred  men,  and  instructkms  to  build 
two  additional  forts  for  the  security  of  the  place,  Shiiley  reconducted  hia 
ansuceessful  army  to  Albany. 

The  forces  which  were  to  proceed  firom  Albany  against  Crown  Point 
consisted  of  militia  regiments,  amounting  to  between  five  and  six  thousand 
men,  supplied  by  the  New  England  states  and -New  York.  By  the 
«dvice  of  Shirley,  the  command  of  thiii  expedition  was  intrusled  lo  Wit 
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liam  Johnson,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  had  emigrated  to  New  York,  and 
was  now  a  member  of  the  council  of  this  province.  Johnson  was  distin- 
guished by  uncommon  strength  of  body,  and  possessed  a  hardy,  coarse, 
and  vigorous  mind,  united  with  an  ambitious  and  enterprising  temper. 
He  began  life  as  a  common  soldier,  and  in  the  parent  state  could  hardly 
have  emerged  above  the  level  of  this  condition ;  but  in  the  colonies  his 
genius  and  good  fortune  advanced  him  to  !iveaJth,  title,  and  fame.  For  several 
years  he  had  resided  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  river ;  and,  studiously 
cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  Sii  Nations,  had  acquired  a  more  power- 
ful ascendant  over  them  than  any  of  his  countrymen  ever  before  enjoyed. 
In  conformity  with  the  expectation  to  which  he  owed  his  appointment,  he 
prevailed  with  Hendrick,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  confederacy,  to  join  the 
expedition  against  Crown  Point,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  warriors 
of  bis  tribe.  Johnson,  who  received  separate  commissions  from  every 
American  province  which  contributed  to  the  enterprise,  had  never  before 
witnessed  a  military  campaign ;  and  his  troops,  except  a  few  of  the  New 
£nglanders  who  had  shared  in  the  reduction  of  Louisburg,  were  equally 
inexperienced.  While  Johnson  was  collecting  his  artillery  and  military 
stores,  General  Lyman,  the  second  in  command,  advanced  with  the  troops 
to  the  carrying-place  between  Hudson's  river  and  Lake  George,  about 
sixty  miles  from  Albany,  and  began  to  build  a  fortress,  which  received  die 
name  of  Fort  Edward,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson.  Having  joined 
his  am^y,  Johnson  left  a  part  of  it  as  a  garrison  to  Fort  Edward,  and 
towards  the  end  of  August  proceeded  with  the  main  body  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  George.  Here  he  learned  from  his  Indian  scouts  that 
a  party  of  French  and  Indians  had  established  a  fort  at  Ticonderoga^ 
which  is  situated  on  the  isthmus  between  the  north  end  of  Lake  George 
and  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Crown 
Point.  As  the  fortifications  at  Ticonderoga  were  reported  to  be  incomplete, 
Johnson,  deeming  that  the  conquest  of  the  place  would  be  attended  with 
little  difficulty,  and  regarding  it  as  a  key  to  the  main  object  of  his  enter- 
prise, was  preparing  to  advance  against  it,  when  he  was  suddenly  reduced  to 
act  on  the  defensive,  by  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  the  unexpected 
tidings  that  reached  him  of  the  force  which  they  possessed. 

Baron  Dieskau,  an  able  and  experienced  officer,  had  now  arrived  in 
Canada  with  a  strong  reinforcement  of  troops  from  France ;  and  having 
collected  a  considerable  army  both  of  French  and  Indians,  was  advancing 
against  the  British  settlements  with  the  purpose  of  striking  an  important 
blow.  Johnson  hastened  to  transmit  this  alarming  intelligence  to  the  pro- 
vinces whose  troops  he  commanded,  and  especially  to  the  government  of 
Ifassachusetts^ — together  with  an  urgent  request  for  further  assistanoa, 
which  he  reckoned  indispensable  to  ^  success  of  his  enterprise,  and  evw 
to  the  safety  of  his  army.    The  issue  of  this  apf^oition  afibrds 
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instance  of  that  unconquerable  spirit  which  distinguished  the  people  of 
New  England.  Massachusetts  had  supplied  the  greatest  part  of  the  force 
which  Johnson  already  commanded,  and  by  her  Tarious  military  exertiooa 
incurred  an  expense  disproportioned  to  her  resources,  and  of  which  ahe 
anxiously  soUcited  a  reimbursement  from  the  parent  state.  The  reputation 
of  Dieskau,  and  the  advantage  which  he  possessed  in  commanding  disci- 
plined  troops,  contrasted  with  the  inexperience  of  Johnson  and  the  Ameri- 
can militia,  gave  rise  to  apprehensions,  which,  combining  with  the  depres- 
sion occasioned  by  Braddock's  defeat,  produced  a  general  despair  of  the 
success  of  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point.  But  this  was  a  favourite 
enterprise  with  the  people  of  New  England,  and  they  were  determined  to 
persist  in  it  as  long  as  possible,  and  to  support  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
the  brave  men  who  were  engaged  in  conducting  it.  A  large  subsidiary 
force  W2L8  raised  in  Massachusetts,  and  despatched  with  the  hope  of  at  least 
extricating  Johnson  and  his  army  from  the  danger  of  being  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  superior  power  of  the  enemy.  But  the  danger  was  over 
before  this  reinforcement  reached  the  scene  of  action.  Dieskau  had  been 
ordered  to  direct  his  first  efibrt  to  the  reduction  of  the  British  post  at 
Oswego,  of  the  importance  of  which  the  French  government  was  fully 
aware  ;  and  he  had  already  commenced  his  march  for  this  purpose,  when 
the  tidings  of  Johnson's  expedition  induced  him  to  reserve  his  force  for 
the  defence  of  Crown  Point.  Finding  that  Johnson's  army,  which  was 
inferior  both  in  number  and  experience,  did  not  venture  to  approach,  he 
determined  to  advance  against  it ;  and  expecting  an  easy  victory  and  the 
consequent  fall  of  Fort  Edward,  proposed,  as  an  ulterior  measure,  to  invade 
Albany,  to  ravage  the  neighbouring  settlements,  and  deprive  the  British 
of  all  communication  with  Oswego.  His  purpose  would  have  succeeded, 
if  the  fate  of  the  two  armies  had  depended  on. the  comparative  skill  of  their 
commanders.  But  victory,  though  commonly,  is  not  indefeasibly,  the  prize 
of  either  the  skilful  or  the  strong. 

-^^■^_^       TW"  OHNSON  was  apprized  of  Dieskau's  ap- 
j  =-       ^-/5^      ^^B      proach,  but  ignorant  both  of  his  position 

.1^-^  J^9/^^^§)^_  -  ^^^  of  his  force ;  for  the  Indians,  who  were 

^^^fe^^^jiW^h  jgfti  11^  -  ^"  "■  ^^8  scouts,  had  no  words  or  signs  for  ex- 
^tm^^^^^^         pressing  any  large  number,  and  customarily 

^^LrHjd^^^^bSfli  pointed  to  the  hair  of  their  heads,  or  to  the 

iUlE  JiT     Lz^V^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  firmament,  when  they  meant 

3plw^,*-''^^*kN^g^  to   denote    any  quantity  which   exceeded 

>^/7^  _  -w^^^^^  ^.^i^^^  j-  their  reckoning.     It  was  impossible  to  col- 
^^  — ^  -^^     .-«**a^s2L^  Y^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^  reports  whether  the  French 

fell  short  of  a  thousand,  or  exceeded  t^  thousand  in  number.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this  uncertainty,  Johnson,  who  had  fortified  his  camp  at  Lake 
George,  committed  the  rashness  of  detaching  a  thousand  men,  under  thf 
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command  of  a  brave  officer,  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  together  with 
Hendrick  and  the  Indian  auxiliaries,  to  attack  the  enemy.  [September  6« 
1765.]     This  detachment  had  hardly  advanced  three  miles  beyond  the 
camp,  when  it  found  itself  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the  French  army, 
and,  after  a  gallant  but  hopeless  conflict,  was  defeated  with  some  loss  and 
put  to  flight.     Williams  fell  in  this  encounter;  and  Hendrick,  with  several 
of  his  Indians,  who  fought  with  heroic  bravery,  were  also  among  the  slain. 
The  French,  whose  loss  was  not  inferior,  pursued  the  fugitives  to  theit 
camp,  and,  had  they  made  an  instantaneous  attack,  they  would  probably 
have  carried  it;  Jbut,  fortunately  for  its  defenders,  a  pause  took  place, 
which,  though  short,  gave  time  for  their  panic  and  confusion  to  subside. 
Dieskau  had  learned  a  few  days  before  that  Johnson  had  no  cannon  at  his 
camp ;  and  he  was  not  aware,  that,  in   the  mterim,  a  number  of  these 
engines  had  been  seasonably  transported  to  it  from  Fort  Edward.     Di^ 
mayed  by  the  unexpected  flre  of  this  artillery,  the  Canadian  militia  and 
their  Indian  auxiliaries  fled  into  the  woods,  whence  the  discharges  of  their 
musketry  against  a  fortified  camp  produced  little  eflect.     llie  French 
regulars,  however,  maintained  their  ground,  and  with  them,  Dieskau,  in  an 
engagement  which  was  prolonged  for  several  hours,  conducted  a  vigorous 
assault  upon  Johnson's  position.     Johnson  displayed  a  firm  and  intrepid 
spirit  during  his  brief  participation  in  the  commencement  of  the  action ; 
but  having  soon  received  a  painful  wound,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to 
his  tent  and  abandon  the  command  to  Lyman.     Under  the  conduct  of  this 
American  ofl^cer,  his  countrymen  defended  their  camp  with  such  resolu- 
tion and  success  that  the  French  were  finally  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
nearly  a  thousand  men.    Dieskau  was  mortally  wounded  and  taken  pri- 
soner ;  and  his  discomfited  forces,  assembling  at  some  distance  and  preparing 
to  refresh  themselves  with  food,  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  small  party  of 
New  York  and  New  Hampshire  militia,  commanded  by  Captains  Polsom 
and  McQinnes,  and,  flying  in  confusion,  left  the  whole  of  their  baggage 
and  ammunition  a  prey  to  the  victors.     In  the  various  conflicts  by  which 
this  important  day  was  signalized,  there  were  killed,  or  mortally  wounded, 
about  a  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  British  provincials,  and  among  others 
Captain  McQinnes,  by  whom  the  success  was  completed,  and  Colonel  Tit- 
ccnnb,  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  previously  gained  the  praise  of  distin- 
guished bravery  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg. 

'Novr  was  the  time  for  the  British  to  improve  the  advantage  they  had 
yroDf  and  reap  the  full  fruit  of  their  victory,  by  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  the 
flying  enemy  apd  by  investing  Crown  Point,  which,  from  the  smallness  of 
its  garrison,  and  the  impression  produced  by  the  defeat  of  Dieskau,  would 
have  probably  aflR)rded  them  an  easy  conquest.  But  Johnson  was  less 
desirous  of  extending  the  public  advantage,  than  of  reaping  and  securing 
faia  own  personal  share  in  it ;  and  sensible  of  the  claim  he  had  acquired  oft 
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]tay»i  favour,  he  was  ayene  to  expose  it,  while  yet  uiirewarded«  to  tlie 
hfLzaid  of  diroinution.  He  directed  his  troops  to  strengthen  the  fortifica- 
jtioiis  of  hij<  camp,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  spirited  counsel  of  Shiriey, 
who  pressed  him  to  resume  active  operations,  and  at  least  to  dislodge  the 
f*rench  from  Ticonderoga,  hefbre  they  had  time  to  fortify  this  post  and 
recover  from  their  surprise  and  consternation.  Whether  from  negligenjce 
or  from  a  politic  deference  to  the  sentiments  of  the  British  court,  he  main- 
iained  scarcely  any  communication  with  the  New  England  governments, 
and  sent  the  French  general  and  the  other  prisoners  to  New  York, — al- 
though Massachusetts  had  claimed  the  distinction  of  receiving  them,  as 
due  to  the  preponderance  of  her  interest  in  the  army  hy  which  they  were 
taken.  With  the  additional  jtroops  lately  raised  in  this  province,  and  which 
were  now  united  to  Johnson's  original  and  victorious  army,  it  was  not 
douhted  that  he  would  still  attempt  some  farther  enterprise  hefore  the  close 
of  the  year.  But  he  suffered  the  opportunity  to  pass  hy,  and  consumed 
the  time  in  linge^iog  and  irresolute  deliberation,  till,  by  the  advice  of  a 
council  of  war,  the  attack  of  Crown  Point,  and  all  other  active  operations, 
were  abandoned  for  the  present  season.  [October,  1755.3  ^^  army,  was 
then  disbanded,  with  the  exception  of  six  hundred  men,  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  garrison  Fort  Edward,  and  another  strong  fort  which  was  erected 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  George,  and  received  the  name  of  Fort 
William  Henry. 

HE  French,  taking  advan- 
tage of  Johnson's  remiss- 
ness, exerted  themselves 
to  strengthen  Ticondero^ 
I  while  their  Indian  allies, 
;  provoked  by  the  conflici 
2  &(  Lake  George,  and  eo- 
^  couraged  by  the  seeming 
timidity  or  incapacity  of 
f^  the  victor,  indulged  their 
'  revenge  and  animosity  in 
furious  and  destructive 
ravages  on  the  frontiers  of 
Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire.  The  British 
colonists,  though  at  first 
highly  elated  with  the  vic- 
tory over  Diericau,  perceived  with  chagrin  and  disappointment  that  the 
advantages  of  it  were  entirely  thrown  away,  and  that  the  issue  of  an  entei^ 
prise  which  began  with  a  signal  defeat  of  the  enemy,  had  been  to  render 
the  chief  object  of  it  more  difficult  of  attainment  than  it  was  before.    Nor 
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wa9  their  dissatig&ctjon  abated  by  perceiving  that  Johnaon  abne  deriyed 
any  substantial  benefit  firom  the  victory,  and  that  to  him  exoluaively  uraa 
dia  gratitude  of  Britain  expressed  for  the  fii^  battle  in  which  the  honour 
af  her  arms  had  been  vindicated,  since  the  commencement  of  hostihties 
with  France.  In  Johnson's  reports  of  the  action  at  Lake  Qeorge,  he  a^ 
sumed  the  whole  merit  of  it  to  himself;  and  while  the  superior  claims  of 
Lyman,  and  other  native  Americans  were  unknown,  or  at  least  unnoticed, 
in  England,  Johnson  received  from  the  king  the  dignity  of  a  baronet,  toge- 
ther with  the  office  of  royal  Superintendent  of  Indian  afiairs,  and  from  the 
pitfliament  a  grant  of  five  thousand  pounds,  which  was  in  fact  paid  by  the 
colonies,  as  it  was  deducted  fipm  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fiAeen  thou* 
sand  pounds,  voted  this  year  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  New  Enghuid, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  in  consideration  of  the  burdens  entailed  upon 
them  by  the  war. 

While  the  British  colonies  were  thus  balked  of  the  fruits  which  might 
have  been  reaped  from  the  victory  at  Lake  Qeorge,  the  French,  with  politic 
and  assiduous  exertion,  were  cultivating  the  advantage  they  obtained  at 
Fort  Duquesne.  They  were  particularly  successful  in  improving  the 
fiivouiable  impression  of  their  genius  and  good  fortune  which  the  defeat 
of  Braddock  produced  on  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  territory  adja- 
cent to  the  river  Ohio ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  year,  some  of  4heir  emis- 
saries, united  with  envoys  deputed  by  these  tribes,  made  their  first  attempt 
to  se4uce  the  Cherdcees,  who  had  been  hitherto  the  firmest  Indian  allies 
of  Britain.  This  nation  differed  in  some  respects  from  all  the  other 
branches  of  the  Indian  race,  and  especially  frcHtn  those  roving  tribes  who 
possessed  no  fixed  or  constant  habitations.  From  time  immemorial  they 
bad  occupied  the  territory  which  they  still  inhabited  ;  and,  in  speaking  of 
their  fore&ithere,  customarily  affirmed  that  "  they  sprung  from  that  ground," 
or  that  "  they  descended  from  the  clouds  npcia  those  hills."  They  termed 
the  Europeans,  Nothing$f  and  themselves,  the  beloved  people.  Hitherto 
they  had  regarded  the  French  with  especial  aversion,  and  contemptuously 
remarked  of  them,  that  they  were  light  as  a  feather,  fickle  as  the  wind, 
and  deceitful  as  serpents ;  and  valuing  themselves  on  the  grave  and  stately 
decorum  of  their  own  mannera,  they  resented  the  sprightly  levity  of  French 
deportment  as  an  unpardonable  insult.  But  now  the  chief  warrior  of  the 
Cherokees  sent  in  haste  a  message  to  Glen,  the  governor  of  South  Oaro- 
linai  acquainting  him  with  the  intrigues  of  the  French  and  their  Indian 
partisans,  and  advising  him  to  hold  a  general  conference  with  the  Cherokee 
tribes,  and  to  renew  the  former  treaties  of  his  countrymen  with  them, 
den,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  securing  th%  favour  of  these  powerful 
tribes,  who  at  this  time  could  bring  about  three  thousand  warriors  into  the 
field,  willingly  acceded  to  the  proposition  of  a  conference,  and  met  the 
ohieia  of  the  Cberdceea  in  their  own  country,  at  a  place  two  hundred  miles 
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distant  from  Charleston.  The  conference  that  ensued,  lasted  about  aweek» 
and  terminated  in  the  renovation  of  a  friendly  league,  and  in  an  anange- 
ment,  by  which,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  a  large  section  of  their 
temtory  was  ceded  by  the  Indians  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  This  ac- 
quisition, which  was  defined  by  deeds  of  conveyance,  executed  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  Cherokees  in  the  name  of  their  people,  occasioned  the  remo- 
val of  the  Indian^  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  English,  and  enabled  the 
inhabitants  of  Carolina  to  extend  their  settlements  into  the  interior  oi  the 
country,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  numbers.  Soon  after  the 
cession  took  place,  Governor  Glen  built  a  fort,  which  was  named  Prince 
George,  at  a  spot  on  Savannah  river,  about  three  hundred  miles  from 
Charleston,  and  within  gunshot  of  an  Indian  town  called  Keowee.  It  con- 
tained barracks  for  a  hundred  men,  and  was  designed  for  the  security  of  the 
western  frontiers  of  Carolina. 

Although  6  war  between  the  French  and  English  had  been  openly  on 
foot  for  more  than  two  years  in  America,  it  had  not  yet  been  formally 
proclaimed.  The  British  government,  conscious  of  ^e  moderation  (not  to 
^  say  the  timidity)  of  its  own  views,  obstinately  clung  to  the  hope  that  peace 
might  yet  be  established  by  an  amicable  arrangement,  and  upon  solid  foun- 
dations ;  ^nd  the  French  court,  transported  by  immoderate  ambition,  and 
yet  more  misled  by  reliance  on  ignoble  cunning  anid  intrigue,  studiously 
encouraged  that  hope,  with  the  view  of  relaxing  the  vigour -of  British 
hostility.  But,  at  length,  all  prospect  ci  accommodation  having  ceased,  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  was  published  by  Great  Britain,  [May  17, 17663t 
and  followed  soon  after  by  a  counter  proclamation  from  France,  whoee 
cabinet  apparently  cherished  the  hope  that  an  attack  upon  the  Kngliah 
monarch's  German  possessions,  to  which,  from  birth  and  education»  he 
was  notoriously  much  more  attached  than  to  England,  might  alarm  him 
into  a  modification  of  his  pretensions  in  America.  A  reinforcement  of 
troops  had  been  despatched  to  America  two  months  before  this  event,  under 
General  Abercrombie,  who  was  appointed  to  supersede  Shirley  in  the 
chief  command  of  the  British  forces.  An  act  of  parliament  was  passed 
for  enabling  the  king  to  grant  the  rank  and  pay  of  military  officers  to  a 
limited  number  of  foreign  Protestants,  residing  and  naturalized  in  the  colo- 
nic. This  act,  which  was  not  passed  without  a  strong  opposition  in  Eng- 
land, excited  great  discontent  and  apprehension  in  America.  Another 
contemporary  statute  empowered  the  king's  officers  to  recruit  their  regi- 
ments by  enUsting  the  indented  servants  of  the  colonists,  with  the  consent 
of  their  masters. 

The  plan  of  operationi  for  this  year's  campaign  was  concerted  in  die 
council  of  provincial  governors  at  New  York.  It  was  proposed  to  raise 
ten  thousand  men  for  an  expedition  against  Crown  Point ;  six  thousand 
for  an  attempt  upon  Niagara ;  and  three  thousand  for  the  attack  of  Fc»t 
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Daquesne.  In  addition  to  this  large  force,  and  in  aid  of  its  operations^  it 
was  resolved  that  two  thousand  men  should  proceed  up  the  river  Kenne* 
bee,  destroy  the  French  settlements  on  the  river  Chaudi^re,  and,  advanc- 
ing to  its  mouth,  within  three  miles  of  duebec,  distract  the  attention  of  the 
eneiAy,  and  spread  alarm  through  all  the  adjacent  quarter  of  Canada.  To 
fiicilitate  the  reduction  of  Crown  Point,  it  was  proposed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  season  when  the  lakes  should  be  frozen,  in  order  to  seize  Ticonde- 
roga ;  but  this  measure  was  rendered  impracticable  by  the  unusual  mild- 
ness  of  the  winter. 

The  command  of  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point  was  intrusted  to 
General  Winslow,  who,  on  reviewing  the  provincial  troops  destined  for 
this  service,  found  their  number  to  amount  only  to  about  seven  thousand ; 
a  force,  which,  after  deducting  from  it  the  garrisons  required  at  various 
places,  appeared  inadequate  to  the  enterprise.  The  arrival  of  the  British 
troops  under  Abercrombie,  \irhile  it  supplied  the  deficiency,  created  a  new 
difficulty,  which  for  a  while  suspended  the  expedition.  Much  disgust  was 
excited  in  America  by  the  regulations  of  the  crown  respecting  military 
rank ;  and  Winslow,  when  consulted  on  this  delicate  point  by  Abercrombiet 
avowed  his  apprehensibn,  that,  if  the  result  of  a  junction  of  the  British 
and  provincial  troops  should  be  to  place  the  provincials  under  British  offi- 
cers, it  would  provoke  general  discontent,  and  probably  occasion  extensive 
desertion.  To  avoid  so  serious  an  evil,  it  was  finally  arranged,  that  the 
provincials,  taking  the  lead,  should  advance  against  the  enemy,  and  that 
at  the  forils  and  other  posts  which  they  were  progressively  to  quit,  the 
regulars  should  succeed  to  their  stations  and  perform  the  duty  of  garrisons. 
This  matter  viras  hardly  settled,  when  the  discussion  of  it  was  again 
renewed  by  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  who  now  arrived  in  America,  to  suc- 
ceed Abercrombie,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces,  and  with 
the  additional  appointment  of  governor  of  Virginia,  [July,  1766.]  An 
unusual  extent  of  authority  was  delegated  to  Lord  Loudoun  by  his  com- 
mission ;  and  from  some  parts  of  the  subsequent  conduct  of  this  noble- 
man, it  would  seem  that  he  was  prompted  either  by  his  instructions,  or  by 
his  own  disposition,  to  render  his  power /at  least  as  formidable  to  the 
British  colonists  as  to  the  enemy.  He  gravely  demanded  of  the  officen 
of  the  New  England  regiments,  if  they  and  their  troops  were  willing  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  British  regulars,  and  to  obey  the  king's  com- 
mander-in-chief, as  his  majesty  ha^  directed.  To  this  the  provincial  offi- 
cers unanimously  replied,  that  they  cheerfully  submitted  themselves  in  ah 
dutiful  obedience  to  Lord  Loudoun,  and  were  ready  and  willing  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  rojral  forces;  but  that,  as  the  New  England  troops 
had  been  enlisted  this  year  on  particular  terms,  and  had  proceeded  thus 
far  according  to  their  original  compact  and  orgam'zation,  they  entreated,  as 
a  favour,  that  Lord  Loudoun  would  permit  them  to  act  separately,  bo  fiur  as 
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^jgbt  h^  consistent  witbr  the  interests  of  his  majesty's  service.  His  lord- 
ship hsving  acceded  to  their  desire,  this  point  of  honour  seemed  at  length 
to  be  satisfactorily  adjusted;  when,  suddenly,  the  plan  of  the  British 
campaign  was  disconcerted  by  the  alarming  intelligence  of  an  important 
advantage  obtained  by  the  French. 

lilii!i'^>^^^^'IS1|||llllltil!lll[iril!ll.  ^^  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  an  offi- 
cer of  high  reputation  for  vigour 
and  ability,  who  succeeded  Baroo 
Dieskau  in  the  chief  command  of 
the  French  forces  in  Canada,  con- 
ducting an  army  of  five  thousand 
regulars,  Canadian  militia,  and 
Indians,  by  a  rapid  march,  to  Os- 
wego, invested  one  of  the  two  forts 
which  the  British  possessed  there ;  and  hs^ving  promptly  made  the  neces- 
sary dispositions,  opened  his  trenches  at  midnight  with  thirty-two  pieces 
Df  cannon,  besides  several  brass  mortars  and  howitzers.  [August  12, 
1766.3  The  scanty  stock  of  ammunition  with  which  the  garrison  had  been 
supplied  was  soon  exhausted ;  and  Colonel  Mercer,  the  commander,  there- 
upon spiked  his  guns,  and  evacuating  the  pkce,  carried  his  troops  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man  into  the  other  fort.  Upon  this  stronghold  a  heavy 
fire  was  speedily  poured  by  the  enemy  from  the  deserted  post,  of  which 
ihey  assumed  possession  ;  and  Mercer  having  been  kiUed  by  a  cannon-baU, 
the  garrison,  dismayed  by  his  loss  aqd  disappointed  in  an  attempt  to  pro- 
cure ^d  from  Fort  George,  situated  about  four  miles  and  a  half  up  the  river, 
where  Colonel  Schuyler  was  posted,  demanded  a  capitulation,  and  surren- 
dered as  prisoners  of  war.  The  garrison  consisted  of  the  regiments  of 
Shirley  and  Peppereli,  and  amounted  to  one  thousand  four  himdred  men. 
The  conditions  of  surrender  were,  that  the  prisoners  should  be  exempted 
from  plunder,  conducted  to  Montreal,  and  treated  with  humanity.  But 
tliese  condijtions  were  violated  in  a  manner  disgraceful  to  the  warfare  of  the 
French.  It  was  the  duty  of  Montcalm  to  guard  his  engagements  from  the 
danger  of  infringement  by  his  savage  allies ;  and  yet  he  instantly  delivered 
up  twenty  of  his  prisoners  to  the  Indians  who  accompanied  him,  as  victims 
to  their  vengeance  for  an  equal  number  of  their  own  race  who  perished  in 
the  siege.  Nor  was  the  remainder  of  the  captive  garrison  protected  from  the 
cruelty  and  indignity  with  which  these  savages  customarily  embittered  the 
fute  of  the  vanquished.  Almost  all  of  them  were  plundered ;  many  were 
scalped ;  and  some  were  assassinated.  In  the  two  fqrts,  the  victora  obtained 
possession  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  pieces  of  artillery,  fourteen  mor- 
tars, and  a  great  quantity  of  military  stores  and  provisions.  A  number  of 
sloops  and  boats  at  the  same  time  fell  into  their  hands.  No  sooner  was 
Montcalm  in  possession  of  the  forts  than,  with  judicious  policy,  he  demo 
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htlk^i  taem  both  in  preaasce  oi  ike  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  within 
whoae  territory  they  were  eracted^aad  whose  jealousy  they  had  not  a  little 
awakened. 

In  consequence  of  this  disastrous  event,  all  the  plans  of  ofiensiye  opera- 
tion that  had  been  concerted  on  the  part  of  the  British  were  abandoned. 
Winslow  was  commanded  by  Lord  Loudoun  not  to  proceed  on  his  intended 
expedition  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  but  to  fortify  his  camp ; 
while  General  Webb,  with  fourteen  hundred  British  regulars,  and  Sir  Wil- 
Uam  Johnson,  with  a  thousand  militia,  were  stationed  at  positions  fitted  to 
support  Winslow  and  repel  the  farther  attacks  which  were  anticipated 
from  the  French.  The  projected  expedition  up  the  Kennebec,  to  destroy 
the  aettlements  on  the  Chaudidre,  terminated  in  a  mere  scouting-party  which 
explored  the  country.  The  enterprise  proposed  against  Fort  Duquesne 
was  not  carried  into  effect.  Virginia  declined  to  participate  farther  in  the 
general  warfare  than  by  defensive  operations;  and  even  these  were  con* 
ducted  on  a  scale  inadequate  to  the  protection  of  het  own  people.  Penn- 
sylvania raised  fifteen  hundred  men,  but  with  no  other  view  than  to  guard 
her  frontier  settlements ;  and  Maryland,  whose  frontier  was  covered  by  the 
adjoining  provinces,  remained  completely  inactive.  In  South  Carolina  the 
slaves  were  so  much  more  numerous  than  the  white  inhabitants,  that  it  was 
judged  unsafe  to  detach  any  troops  from  this  province.  A  fort  was  now 
boilt  on  Tennessee  river,  about  five  hundred  miles  irom  Charieston,  and 
called  Fort  Loudoun ;  and  this,  together  with  Fort  Prince  Qeoige  and 
Fort  Moore  on  the  Savannah  river,  and  the  forts  of  Frederica,  and  Au- 
gusta, was  garrisoned  by  the  king's  independent  companies  ci  infiBUitry 
imbodied  for  the  protection  of  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Lord  Loudoun, 
whether  perplexed  by  the  inferiority  of  his  capacity  to  the  difilculties  oi  his 
situation,  or  justly  accounting  that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  admit 
of  any  enterprise  against  the  enemy,  confined  his  attention  to  the  prepa^ 
ration  of  an  early  campaign  in  the  ensuing  spring*  and  to  the  immediate 
security  of  the  frontiers  of  the  British  colonies.  Fort  Edward  and  Fcnt 
William  Henry  were  put  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  secured  each  with  a 
competent  garrison ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  British  forces  were  placed 
in  winter-quarters  at  Albany,  where  barracks  were  built  for  their  reception* 
The  French,  meanwhile,  sacked  a  small  fort  and  settlement  called  Oren- 
ville,  on  the  ccxifines  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  conjtmction  with  their  Indian 
allies,  carried  ravage  and  desolation  into  many  of  the  frontier  settlements 
of  the  British  provinces.  But  these  losses  were  in  some  measure  ba* 
lanced  by  the  advantage  resulting  from  a  treaty  of  peace  which  the  gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania  concluded  with  the  Delaware  Indians— a  powerful 
tribe  that  dwelt  on  the  river  Susquehannah,and  form  as  it  were  a  line  or  belt 
along  the  southern  skirts  of  this  province.  At  the  same  time,  the  govern- 
ment of  Virginia  secured  the  friendship  and  alliance  ctf  the  tribes  of  tht 
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Cherokees  and  Catawbas.  Notwithstanding  some  appearances  of  an  op- 
posite import,  it  was  expected  that  a  rigorous  efibrt  would  be  made  bjrUie 
British  in  the  ensuing  campaign  to  retrieve  their  recent  disasters  and  hnni- 
ble  the  insolence  of  the  enemy,— the  more  especially,  as  in  the  close  of  this 
year  a  fresh  reinforcement  of  troops,  with  a  large  supply  of  warlike  stores, 
WHS  despatched  in  fourteen  transports  and  under  conroy  of  two  British  ships 
of  war,  from  Cork  to  North  America. 

Much  discontent  and  impatience  had  been  lieitterly  excited  in  Enghind  by 
the  events  of  the  war,  which  was  conducted  still  more  unhappily  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  than  in  the  American  provinces,  l^he  nation,  exasperated 
by  the  triumphs  of  France,  was  eager  to  shift  from  itself  the  scandal  of  oe- 
currences  so  humihating  to  its  pride  and  glory ;  and  attempts  the  most  im« 
pudent  and  absurd  were  made  to  load  the  Americans  with  the  blame  both 
of  Braddock's  defeat  and  of  every  other  calamity  and  disappointment  which 
they  had  partaken  with  the  British  forces.  Among  other  individuals  who 
were  now  sacrificed  by  the  British  court,  as  victims  partly  to  its  own  mcnr- 
tification  and  partly  to  popular  displeasure,  was  Shirley,  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  who  was  recalled  this  year  to  England,  and  appointed  socm 
after  to  the  government  of  the  Bahama  Islands.  Shirley  at  a  subsequent 
period  returned  to  Massachusetts,  where  he  died  in  a  private  station ;  and 
though  he  had  held  some  of  the  most  lucrative  offices  within  the  gift  of  the 
crown  in  America,  he  bequeathed  to  his  posterity  little  else  but  a  rcputadoa 
rather  honourable  than  illustrious,  and  in  which  merit  and  virtue  were 
acknowledged  to  preponderate  over  imperfection  and  infirmity.  More  san- 
guine and  eager  than  deliberate  and  collected,  he  studied  always  with 
greater  dihgence  to  extend  his  fame  than  to  guard  and  adorn  the  distinction 
which  he  had  already  acquired.  Prompted  by  the  ardour  of  his  dispositibn 
and  by  the  pride  of  success,  he  had  latterly  courted  and  accepted  an  extent 
of  command  to  which  his  capacity  was  inadequate ;  and  which  he  was  be- 
sides  unfitted  to  administer  satisfactorily  both  to  the  parent  state  and  to  the 
colonies,  by  the  concurrence  of  his  conscientious  or  interested  zeal  for  royal 
prerogative  with  his  generous  or  politic  respect  for  American  liberty.  With- 
out either  stiflly  asserting  or  expressly  waiving  the  pretensions  of  the  crown 
to  have  a  fixed  salary  attached  to  the  office  he  enjoyed  in  Massachusetts, 
he  contrived,  with  the  approbation  of  the  colonists,  and  without  censure 
from  the  parent  state,  to  accept  the  periodical  allotments  of  salary  which 
the  provincial  assembly  was  willing  to  bestow  upon  him.  His  connection 
with  the  glory  of  New  England,  his  conciliating  manners,  and  his  steady 
regard  for  the  privileges  and  sentiments  of  the  people,  moderated  the  q)po* 
iitlon  of  his  political  adversaries  in  the  colony.  His  recent  inability  to  com* 
miand  success,  and  his  devotion  to  the  crown,  induced  the  British  ministeit 
to  displace  without  ruining  him.  It  was  more  than  a  year  after  his  depail* 
nre  before  a  successor  was  appointed  to  his  office,  which*  in  the  interfal 
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was  administered  'by  Spencer  Phipps,  a  prudent  and  honourable  man« 
nephew  of  Sir  William  Phipps,  the  first  royal  governor  of  Massachusetts 
after  the  British  Revolution.  The  vacated  dignity  of  Shirley  was  then 
conferred  on  Thomas  Pownall,  an  Englishman,  formerly  lieutenant-gover- 
nor of  New  Jersey,  and  related  to  persons  holding  high  official  situations  in 
the  parent  state.  The  policy  of  this  officer  was  the  very  reverse  of  that 
which  Shirley  had  pursued,  and  Jed  him  to  devote  himself  unreservedly  to 
the  views  and  wishes  of  the  popular  party  in  Massachusetts. 

I  HE  expectations  which  had  been  formed  both  in 'Britain 
and  America  of  a  vigorous  and  successful  campaign, 
were  completely  disappointed.  If  it  had  been  the  wish 
or  intention  of  the  British  ministers  to  render  the  guar- 
dian care  of  the  parent  state  ridiculous,  and  its  supre 
macy  odious  to  the  colonists,  they  could  hardly  have 
selected  a  fitter  instrument  for  the  achievement  of  this  sinister  purpose 
than  Lord  Loudoun.  Devoid  of  genius,  either  civil  or  military;  in  car- 
riage at  once  imperious  and  undignified ;  always  hurried,  and  hurrying 
others,  yet  making  little  progress  in  the  despatch  of  business ;  quick, 
abrupt,  and  forward  to  project  and  threaten,  but  infirm,  remiss,  and  muta- 
ble in  pursuit  and  execution ;  negligent  of  even  the  semblance  of  public 
virtue ;  impotent  against  the  enemy  whom  he  was  sent  to  destroy;  formi- 
dable only  to  the  spirit  and  liberty  of  the  people  whom  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  defend^ — he  provoked  alternately  the  disgust,  the  jealousy,  and 
the  contemptuous  amazement  of  the  colonists  of  America.  In  the  com 
mencement  of  the  present  year,  [January,  1757,]  he  repaired  to  Boston, 
where  he  was  met  by  a  council  composed  of  the  governors  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  of  the  states  of  New  England.  To  this  council  he  addressed  a  speech, 
in  which,  with  equal  insolence  and  absurdity,  he  ascribed  the  public  safety 
to  the  efiforts  of  the  English  soldiers,  and  all  the  recent  successes  of  the 
French  to  the  misconduct  of  the  American  troops,  or  the  provincial  govern- 
ments. It  is  unlikely,  notwithstanding  the  arrogance  of  his  disposition 
and  the  narrowness  of  his  capacity,  that  he  could  have  expected  to  stimu- 
late the  Americans  to  a  higher  strain  of  exertion,  by  depreciating  their  past 
services,  and  exalting  above  their  gallant  and  successful  warriors  the  de- 
feated troops  and  disgraced  commanders  of  England.  Nor,  indeed,  did  he 
seek  to  compass  any  such  chimerical  purpose.  He  required  that  the 
governments  of  New  England  should  contribute  only  four  thousand  men, 
which  should  be  despatched  to  New  York,  there  to  unite  with  the  quotas 
to  be  furnished  by  that  province  and  New  Jersey,  and  thereafter  to  be  con- 
ducted by  him  to  an  enterprise,  which  he  declared  that  the  interests  of  the 
British  service  forbade  him  at  present  to  disclose,  but  which,  the  council 
might  be  assured,  would  not  be  uncongenial  to  the  views  and  sentiments 
of  the  people  of  New  England.    This  moderate  requisition,  ten  inferior  to 
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the  Exaction  which  had  heen  anticipated,  senred  at  least  to  silence  the  nrar- 
mnni,  though  it  could  not  appease  the  discontent  and  indignation,  cretted 
by  Lord  Loudoun's  preliminary  temarks ;  and  the  levies  he  demanded, 
having  heen  speedily  raised,  hastened  to  unite  with  die  contingents  drawn 
from-  the  other  provinces  at  New  York,  where,  early  in  the  spring,  the 
British  commander  found  himself  at  the  head  of  more  than  six  thotisand 
American  troops. 

It  was  expected  by  the  states  of  New  England,  and  perhaps  was  the 
original  purpose  of  Lord  Loudoun  himself,  that  the  force  thus  assembled 
should  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point ;  but 
he  was  induced  to  depart  from  this  plan,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  entertained  it* 
by  the  tidings  of  an#  additional  armament  having  been  despatched  from 
Britain  to  Nova  Scotia.  This  armament,  consisting  of  eleven  ships  of  the 
line,  besides  transperts  and  bomb-ketches,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Holbome  and  Commodore  Holmes,  and  containing  six  thousand  disciplined 
soldiers,  conducted  by  George,  Viscount  Howe,  arrived  accordingly  at 
Halifax,  [July,  1757,3  whither  Lord  Loudoun  shortly  afler  repaired,  along 
with  the  forces  he  had  collected  at  New  York.  He  now  proclaimed  his 
intention  of  declining,  for  the  present,  all  active  operations  against  Crown 
^oint  or  Ticonderoga,  and  of  uniting  his  whole  disposable  force  in  an  expe- 
dition to  Cape  Bieton,  for  the  conquest  of  Louisburg.  This  abandonment 
of  the  enterprise  on  which  they  had  confidently  relied,  was  a  severe  dis- 
appointment to  the  states  of  New  England ;  nor  was  their  concern  abated 
by  the  issue  of  the  design  which  Lord  Loudoun  preferably  embraced ;  fbr 
it  now  appeared  that  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  condition  of  the 
fortress  he  proposed  to  subdue ;  and  his  attack  upon  it  was  first  suspended 
by  the  necessity  of  gaining  this  preliminary  information,  and  nhimately 
relinquished  in  consequence  of  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  and  of  the  ao> 
cession  of  force  the  place  received  while  these  inquiries  were  pursued.  It 
was  found  that  Louisburg  was  garrisoned  by  six  thousand  regular  tro  s, 
besides  militia,  and  farther  defended  by  seventeen  line-of-batt)  suipa 
moored  in  the  harbour,  and  which  arrived  while  the  British  troope  lingered 
maotively  at  Halifax.  Lord  Loudoun,  accounting  the  armament  he  com- 
manded unequal  to  cope  with  this  6»ce,  announced  that  the  enterprise 
must  be  deferred  till  the  following  year ;  and  having  dismissed  the  provin- 
cial troops,  he  returned  in  the  end  of  August  to  New  York,  there  to  learn 
the  disaster  which  his  conduct  had  occasioned  in  another  quarter,  and 
which  crowned  the  disgrace  of  this  inglorious  campaign. 

Montcalm,  the  French  commander,  availing  himself  of  the  nnskiUiiI 
movement  by  which  Lord  Loudoun  withdrew  so  large  a  portion  of  th« 
British  force  from  New  York  to  Hali&x,  advance  with  an  army  of  niiw 
thousand  men,  and  laid  siege  to  Fort  William  Henry,  which  was  garrisoned 
by  nearly  three  thousand  troops,  partly  English,  and  partly  American,  ( 
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manded  by  a  brave  English  officer,  Colonel  Monroe.  The  security  of  this 
important  post  was  supposed  to  be  still  farther  promoted  by  the  proximity 
of  Fort  Edward,  which  was  scarcely  fourteen  miles  from  it,  and  where  the 
English  general,  Webb,  was  stationed  with  a  force  of  four  thousand  men. 
Had  Webb  done  his  duty,  the  besiegers  might  have  been  repulsed,  and 
Fori  William  Henry  preserved ;  but  though  he  received  timely  notice  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  yet,  with  strange  indolence  or  timidity,  he  neither 
summoned  the  American  governments  to  aid  the  place  with  their  militia, 
nor  despatched  a  single  company  of  his  own  soldiers  to  its  succour.  Nay* 
whether  or  not  he  desired,  so  far  was  he  from  hoping  to  avert,  its  capture, 
that  the  only  communication  he  made  to  Monroe,  during  the  siege,  was  a 
letter  conveying  the  faint-hearted  counsel  to  surrender  without  delay. 
^August  9,  1757.]  Montcalm,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  endowed  with 
a  high  degree  of  military  spirit  and  genius,  pressed  the  assault  on  Fort 
William  Henry  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  skill.  He  had  inspired  his 
own  daring  ardour  into  the  French  soldiers,  and  roused  the  fury  and  en- 
thusiasm of  his  Indian  auxiliaries,  by  promising  revenge  proportioned  to 
their  losses,  and  unrestricted  plunder  as  the  reward  of  their  conquest. 
AiWr  a  sharp  resistance,  which,  however,  endured  only  for  six  AaySf 
Monroe,  finding  that  his  ammunition  was  exhausted,  and  that  hopes  of 
relief  were  despemte,  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  place  l^  a  capitula- 
tion, of  which  the  terms  were  ^  more  honoprable  to  the  vanquished  than 
the  fulfilment  of  them  was  to  the  victors.  It  was  conditioned  that  the  gar- 
rison should  not  serve  against  the  French  for  eighteen  months ;  that  they 
should  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war ;  and,  retaining  their  private 
baggage,  be  escorted  to  Fort  Edward  by  French  troops,  as  a  security  against 
the  lawless  ferocity  of  the  Indians.  But  these  savages  were  incensed  at 
the  terms  which  Montcalm  (whether  swayed  by  generous  respect  for  a 
gallant  foe,  or  apprehensive  that  Webb  might  be  roused  at  length  from  his 
supine  indiflerence)  conceded  to  the  garrison ;  and,  seeing  no  reason  why 
the  French  general  should  postpone  the  interest  of  his  allies  to  that  of  his 
enemies,  were  determined,  that,  if  he  broke  his  word  with  either  party,  it 
should  not  be  with  them.  Of  the  scene  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed  which 
ensued,  the  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted  are  not  less  uniform  and 
authentic  than  horrid  and  disgusting.  The  only  point  wrapped  in  obscu- 
rity is,  how  fat  the  French  general  and  his  troops  were  voluntarily  or  un- 
avoidably spectators  of  the  violation  of  the  treaty  they  stood  pledged  to 
fulfiL  According  to  some  accounts,  no  escort  whatever  was  furnished  to 
the  British  garrison.  According  to  others,  the  escort  was  a  mere  mockery* 
both  in  respect  of  the  numbers  of  the  French  guards,  and  of  their  willing* 
ness  to  defend  their  civilized  enemies  against  their  savage  friends.  It  it 
certain  that  the  escort,  if  there  was  any,  proved  totally  inefiectual ;  and 
this  acknowledged  circumstance,  taken  in  eon junctioQ  with  die  prior  occurs 
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rences  at  Oswego,  is  sujSicient  to  load  the  character  of  Montcahn  with  an 
imputation  of  treachery  and  dishonour,  which,  as  it  has  never  yet  been 
satisfactorily  repelled,  seems  likely  to  prove  as  lasting  as  his  name.  No 
sooner  had  tiie  garrison  marched  out,  and  surrendered  their  arms,  in  reli- 
ance upon  the  pledge  of  the  French  general,  than  a  furious  and  irresistible 
attack  was  made  upon  them  by  the  Indians,  who  stripped  them  both  of 
their  baggage  and  their  clothes,  and  murdered  or  made  prisoners  of  all 
who  attempted  resistance.  About  fifteen  hundred  persons  were  thus 
slaughtered  or  carried  into  captivity.  Such  was  the  lot  of  eighty  men 
belonging  to  a  New  Hampshire  regiment,  of  which  the  complement  was 
DO  more  than  two  hundred.  A  number  of  Indian  allies  of  the  English, 
and  who  had  formed  part  of  the  garrison,  fared  still  more  miserably.  They 
were  seized  without  scruple  by  their  savage  enemies,  and  perished  ^n  lin- 
gering and  barbarous  torture.  Of  the  garrison  of  Fort  WiUiam  Henry 
scarcely  a  half  were  enabled  to  gain  the  shelter  of  Fort  Edward  in  a  strag- 
gling and  wretched  condition. 

The  British  colonists  were  struck  with  the  most  painful  surprise  and 
alarm  by  the  tidings  of  this  disaster.  Many  persons  were  induced  to 
question  the  fidelity  of  General  Webb,  whose  conduct,  indeed,  though  not 
justly  obnoxious  to  this  charge,  yet  merited  the  sharpest  and  most  con- 
temptuous censure ;  and  all  were  inflamed  with  the  highest  indignation  by 
the  atrocious  breach  of  Montcalm's  treaty  with  the  garrison  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry.  Webb,  roused  at  length  from  liis  lethargy,  by  the  personal 
fear  that  fell  on  him,  hastily  invoked  the  succour  of  the  states  of  New 
England.    The  call  was  promptly  obeyed ;  and  a  portion  of  the  militia 
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f  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  was  despatched  to  check  the  victorious 
progress  of  the  French,  who,  it  was  feared,  would  not  only  make  an  easy 
conquest  of  Fort  Edward,  but  penetrate  to  Albany,  So  z^lously  was  this 
service  undertaken  by  Massachusetts,  that  a  large  extent  of  her  own  fron- 
tier was  stripped  of  its  defenders,  and  left  for  a  time  in  a  very  precarious 
situation.  But  Montcalm,  whether  daunted  by  this  vigorous  demonstra- 
tion, or  satisfied  with  the  blow  he  had  struck,  and  engrossed  with  the  care 
of  improving  its  propitious  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  refrained 
from  even  investing  Fort  Edward,  and  made  no  farther  attempt  at  present 
to  extend  the  range  of  his  conquests.  The  only  additional  operation  of 
the  French,  during  the  season,  was  a  predatory  enterprise  in  concert  with 
their  Indian  allies  against  the  flourishing  British  settlements  at  German 
Flats,  in  the  province  of  New  York,  and  along  the  Mohawk  river,  which 
they  utterly  wasted  with  fire  and  sword.  At  sea,  from  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
one  British  merchant- vessels,  homeward  bound  from  Carolina,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  making  prizes  of  nineteen,  which  were  loaded  with  valuable 
cargoes.  Thus  ended  a  campaign  which  covered  Britain  and  her  cabinet 
and  commanders  with  disgrace,  filled  her  colonies  with  the  most  gloomy 
apprehension  and  discontent,  and  showed  conquest  blazing  with  full  beams 
on  France.  By  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  this  year,  the  permission 
formerly  granted  of  importing  bar-iron,  duty-free,  from  North  America, 
into  the  port  of  London,  was  extended  to  every  port  in  Great  Britain. 

The  progress  of  the  war  in  America  had  been  hitherto  signalized  by  the 
discomfiture  of  the  English  and  the  triumph  of  the  French, — a  result  that 
was  beheld  with  increasing  resentment  and  impatience  in  England.  It 
was  a  circumstance  additionally  irritating  and  mortifying  to  this  people, 
that  the  few  advantages  which  hadi  been  gained  over  the  French  were 
exclusively  due  to  the  colonial  troops — ^while  unredeemed  disaster  and 
disgrace  had  attended  all  the  efllbrts  of  the  British  forces.  The  events  of 
the  last  two  campaigns  were  remarkably  unpropitious  to  Britain,  and  induced 
or  at  least  manifestly  betokened  the  decisive  preponderance,  of  the  power 
of  France  in  America.  By  the  acquisition  of  Fort  William  Henry,  the 
French  obtained  entire  possession  of  the  lakes  Champlain  and  George ; 
and  by  the  destruction  of  Oswego,  th^  acquired  the  dominion  of  the 
other  lakes  which  connect  the  St.  hawjglfce  with  the  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  first  afllbrded  the  easiest  Intercourse  between  the  northern 
colonies  and  Canada;  the  last,  united  Canada  to  Louisiana.  By  the  con- 
tinued possession  of  Fort  Duquesne,  they  extended  theit  influence  over 
the  Indians,  and  held  imdisturbed  possession  of  all  the  country  westward 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  The  superior  strength  of  Britain,  unskil- 
fully exerted,  was  visibly  yielding,  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  to  the 
superior  vigour  and  dexterity  of  her  rival,  who,  with  victorious  strides, 
was  rapidly  gaining  a  position,  which,  if  it  did  not  infer  the  entire  con* 
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quest  of  the  British  settlements,  at  least  enabled  her  to  intercept  their 
farther  growth,  to  cramp  their  commerce,  and  continually  to  overawe  them, 
and  attack  them  with  advantage.  The  spirit  of  the  English  nation,  which 
had  been  kindling  for  some  time,  was  in  this  emergency  provoked  to  t 
pitch  that  could  brook  no  longer  the  languid  and  inefficient  condnct  of  the 
operations  in  America.  William  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  the 
most  able  and  accomplished  statesman  and  senator  that  Great  Britain  had 
yet  produced,  and  who  had  long  combated  with  his  powerful  rhetoric  and 
majestic  eloqlience  the  policy  of  directing  the  chief  military  efibrts  of 
England  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  was.  noW,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  the  king,  but  in  compliance  with  the  irresistible  will  oi  the  natioBf 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  British  ministry.    He  had  received  this  appoint" 
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ment  in  the  spring  of  the  preceding  year ;  and  again,  in  the  autumn,  after 
a  short  expulsion  from  office,  was  reinstated  in  it  more  firmly  than  before. 
The  strenuous  vigour  and  enlarged  capacity  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
whose  faculties  were  equally  fitted  to  rouse  the  spirit  and  to  wield  the 
strength  of  a  great  nation,  produced  a  dawn  of  hope  and  joy  throughout 
the  whole  British  empire.  His  elevation  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  as 
the  pledge  of  retributive  triumph  to  his  country ;  and  in  effect  it  speedily 
checked  the  fortune  of  the  enemy  and  occasioned  a  signal  revolution  in 
the  relative  power  and  predicament  of  France  and  England.  Lord  Lou- 
doun, whether  from  his  general  slackness  and  indistinctness  in  the  con- 
duct of  business,  or  from  his  personal  or  political  dislike  to  the  minister, 
conducted  his  correspondence  with  him  in  a  very  negligent  manner ;  and 
Pitt  is  reported  to  have  assigned  as  the  reason  for  superseding  this  com- 
mander, that  he  could  never  ascertain  what  Lord  Ixmdoun  was  doing. 

The  same  express  which  brought  the  tidings  of  Loudoun's  recall  con- 
veyed a  circular  letter  from  Pitt  to  the  provincial  governors,  acquainting 
them  with  the  resolution  of  the  British  cabinet  to  send  a  powerful  arma- 
ment to  operate  by  sea  and  land  against  the  French  in  America,  and  invit- 
ing them  to  raise  as  numerous  levies  of  auxih'ary  troops  as  the  population 
of  their  respective  provinces  could  afl!brd.  Arms,  ammunition,  tents,  pro- 
visions, and  boats,  it  was  announced,  would  be  furnished  by  the  crown ; 
and  the  provincial  governors,  meanwhile,  were  desired  to  levy,  clothe,  and 
pay  their  troops,  and  appoint  the  officers  of  their  various  regiments.  They 
were  assured  that  it  was  the  king's  determination,  by  the  most  vigorous 
and  expensive  efforts,  to  repair  the  losses  and  disappointments  of  the  last 
inactive  and  unhappy  campaign,  and  to  repel,  by  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  his  arms,  the  dangers  impending  over  his  people  and  possessions  in 
North  America  ;  that,  for  this  purpose,  the  war,  which  had  been  hitherto 
defensive  on  the  part  of  the  British,  was  now  to  be  carried  into  the  heart 
of  the  enemy's  territory ;  and  that,  to  encourage  the  colonists  to  co-operate 
in  this  great  and  important  design,  his  majesty  would  recommend  to  his 
parliament  to  grant  to  the  several  provinces  such  compensation  for  the 
expenses  they  might  incur,  as  their  vigour  and  activity  should  appear 
justly  to  merit.  At  this  intelligence,  the  Americans,  and  especially  the 
people  of  New  England,  were  aroused  to  a  generous  emulation  with  the 
awakened  spirit  of  the  parent  state ;  mutual  jealousy  and  distrust  were 
swallowed  up,  for  a  season,  in  common  ardour  for  the  honour  of  Britain 
and  the  safety  of  America ;  and  with  the  most  cheerful  confidence  and 
alacrity,  all  the  states  of  New  England  vied  in  exertions  to  strengthen  by 
their  co-operation  the  promised  British  armament.  In  Massachusetts  there 
were  raised  seven  thousand  men ;  in  Connecticut,  five  thousand ;  and  in 
New  Hampshire,  nine  hundred.  The  numbers  of  the  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey  levies  have  not  been  specified.    These  troops  were 
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ready  to  take  the  field  early  in  May r— previously  to  which  time,  Admin) 
Boscawen  arrived  at  Halifax  with  a  considerable  fleet,  and  twelve  thousand 
British  troops,  conducted  by  General  Amherst,  an  officer  of  distinguished 
skill  and  ability,  and  under  whom  a  subordinate  command  was  exercised 
by  General  Wolfe,  one  of  the  most  heroic  and  magnanimous  spirits  of  the 
age.  Abercrombie,  on  whom  the  chief  command  of  the  entire  forces 
employed  in  this  quarter  of  the  world  devolved,  was  now  at  the  head  of 
the  most  powerful  army  that  had  ever  been  assembled  in  America,  con- 
sisting of  fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty-two  thousand  were  regular 
troops.  He  was  a  person  of  slei;ider  abilities,  and  utterly  devoid  of  energy 
and  resolution ;  and  Pitt  too  late  regretted  the  error  he  committed  in  in- 
trusting a  command  of  such  importance  to  one  so  little  known  to  him,  and 
who  proved  so  imfit  to  sustain  it. 

The  conquest  of  Canada  was  the  object  to  which  the  most  ardent  wishes 
of  the  British  colonists  were  directed ;  but  they  quickly  perceived  that  the 
gratification  of  this  hope,  if  ever  realized,*  must  be  deferred  at  least  till  the 
succeeding  year ;  as  the  cabinet  of  England  had  determined,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  English  commerce  against  the  cruisers  and  privateers  of 
France,  to  employ  a  considerable  part  of  the  assembled  forces  in  an  attack 
upon  Louisburg,  and  to  commence  its  new  system  of  operations  by  the 
reduction  of  that  place.  Three  expeditions  were  proposed  for  the  present 
year  [1753]  :  the  first,  against  Louisburg;  the  second,  against  Ticonde- 
roga  and  Crown  Point ;  and  the  third,  against  Fort  Duquesne.  In  prose- 
cution of  the  first  of  these  enterprises.  Admiral  Boscawen,  sailing  from 
Halifax,  [May  28,]  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line  and  eighteen 
frigates,  conveying  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men  conducted  by  Am- 
herst, of  which  but  a  small  proportion  were  provincial  troops,  arrived  before 
Louisburg,  on  the  second  of  June.  The  garrison  of  this  place,  commanded 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Drucourt,  an  intrepid  and  experienced  officer,  was 
composed  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  regulars,  aided  by  six  htmdred 
militia.  The  condition  of  the  harbour,  secured  by  five  ships  of  the  line, 
one  fifty-gun  ship,  and  five  frigates,  three  of  which  were  sunk  across  the 
mouth  of  the  basin,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  invaders  to  bnd  at  scxne 
distance  from  the  town.  From  the  defensive  precautions  which  the  enemy 
had  adopted,  this  operation  was  attended  with  considerable  difficulty ;  but, 
by  the  heroic  resolution  and  resistless  intrepidity  of  General  Wolfe,  it  was 
accomplished  with  success  and  little  loss ;  and  the  troops  having  been 
landed  at  the  creek  of  Cormoran,  [  Jime  8,]  and  the  artiUery  stores  broi^ht 
on  shore,  Wolfe  was  detached  with  two  thousand  men  to  seize  a  post  which 
was  occupied  by  the  enemy  at  the  Lighthouse  Point,  and  was  calculated 
to  afiTord  advantage  to  the  besiegers,  by  enabling  them  to  annoy  the  ships 
in  the  harbour  and  the  fortifications  of  the  town.  On  the  appearance  of 
Wolfe,  the  post  was  abandoned ;  and  there  the  British  809n  erected  a  fo^ 
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midaUe  battery^  [June  12.]  Approaches  were  alao  made  oo  the  opposite 
side  of  the  town ;  and  the  siege  was  pressed  with  a  resolate  activity*  cha« 
racteristic  of  the  English  commanders*  and  yet  with  a  severe  and  guarded 
caution,  inspired  by  the  strength  of  the  place  and  the  reputation  of  its 
governor  and  garrison,  who  fully  supported  the  high  idea  that  was  enter- 
tained of  them,  by  the  skilful  and  obstinate  valour  they  exerted  in  its  de- 
fence. In  all  the  operations  of  the  siege,  the  dauntless  courage  and  inde 
iatigable  energy  of  Wolfe  were  signally  pre-eminent.  A  heavy  cannonade 
having  been  maintained  against  the  town  and  harbour,  a  bomb,  explodingi 
set  fire  to  one  of  the  large  ships,  which  soon  blew  up ;  and  the  flames  were 
communicated  to  two  others,  which  shared  the  same  fate.  The  English 
admiral,  in  consequence  of  this  success;  despatched  boats  manned  with  six 
hundred  men  into  the  harbour  to  make  an  attempt  during  the  night  on  the 
two  ships  of  the  line  which  still  remained  to  the  enemy.  In  spite  of  a 
tremendous  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  the  assailants  successfully  per- 
formed this  perilous  feat ;  and  one  of  the  ships,  which  happened  to  be 
agtound,  was  destroyed,  while  the  other  was  towed  off  in  triumph.  By 
this  gallant  e^loit,  th^  English  gained  complete  possession  of  the  har- 
bour ;  and  already  more  than  one  practicable  breach  in  the  works  were 
produced  by  their  batteries.  The  governor  now  judged  the  place  no  longer 
defensible,  and  oflered  to  capitulate;  but  his  propositions  were  refused; 
and  it  was  required  that  the  garrison  should  surrender  at  discretion,  or 
abide  the  issue  of  an  assault  by  sea  and  land.  These  severe  terms,  though 
at  first  rejected,  were  finally  embraced ;  and  in  accordance  with  them, 
Louisburg,  with  all  its  artillery,  provisions,  and  military  stores,  together 
with  Isle  Royale,  St.  John's,  and  their  dependencies,  was  surrendered  on 
the  26th  of  July  to  the  English,  who,  without  farther  difficulty,  took  entire 
possession  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  Four  hundied  of  the  besiegers 
and  fifteen  hundred  of  the  garrison  were  killed  or  wounded  during  the 
siege ;  and  the  town  of  Louisburg  was  reduced  to  nearly  a  heap  of  ruins. 
In  this  town  the  conquerora  found  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  pieces  (d 
cannon,  eighteeii  mortars,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  stores  and  ammunition. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cape  Breton  were  transported  to  France  in  English 
ships ;  but  the  French  garrison  and  their  naval  auxiliaries  were  carried 
prieoners  of  war  to  England,  where  the  unwonted  tidings  of  victory  and 
conquest  were  hailed  with  demonstrations  of  the  liveliest  triumph  and  jly. 
The  French  coloun  taken  at  Louisburg  were  carried  in  grand  procession 
from  Kensington  Palace  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  a  form  of 
dianksgiving  was  appointed  to  be  used  on  the  occasion  in  all  the  churches 
of  England.  The  sentiments  of  the  parent  state  were  re-echoed  in  Ame- 
nca ;  where  the  people  of  New  England,  more  especially,  partook  of  the 
warmth  of  an  exultation  tluit  revived  the  glory  of  their  own  previous 
•ofaiorement  in  the  first  conquest  of  Gape  Breton. 
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Before  this  conquest  was  completed,  the  expedition  against  Ticonderogt 
and  Crown  Point  occurred  to  checker  the  new  and  yictorious  career  of  the 
BritisH  arms  in  America.  This  enterprise  was  conducted  by  General 
Abercrombie,who,  on  the  5th  of  July,  embarked  his  troops  on  Lake  George 
m  a  nundred  and  twenty-five  whaleboats,  and  nine  hundred  batteanx.  His 
army  consisted  of  sixteen  thousand  efiective  men,  of  whom  nine  thousand 
were  provincials,  and  was  attended  by  a  formidable  train  of  artillery, 
Among  other  officers,  he  was  accompanied  by  Lord  Howe,  a  young  Sag- 
lish  nobleman,  who  exhibited  the  most  promising  military  talents,  and 
whose  valour,  virtue,  courtesy,  and  good  sense  had  greatly  endeared  him 
both  to  the  English  and  the  provincial  troops.  The  mass  of  mankind  are 
always  prone  to  regard  with  veneration  those  titular  distinctions,  which, 
having  no  real  substance, afiford  unbounded  scope  to, the  exercise  of  hncj; 
and  almost  universal  suffirage  is  won,  when  the  possessor  of  such  lofty, 
though  unsolid,  pretensions  appears  to  justify  them  by  merit  and  mitigate 
them  by  generosity,  instead  of  arrogating  them  with  stem  insolence  or 
reposing  on  them  with  indolent  pride.  Lord  Howe  seemed  to  regard  his 
titular  distinction  less  as  a  proof  of  noble  nature  th^  an  incentive  to  noUe 
action,  and  as  facihtating  the  indulgence  of  an  amiable  politeness  by  ex* 
empting  him  from  all  suspicion  of  mean,  obsequious  servility.  From  the 
day  of  his  arrival  in  America,  he  conformed  himself,  and  caused  his  regi- 
ment to  conform,  to  the  style  of  service  which  the  country  required.  He 
was  the  first  to  exu:ounter  tho  danger  to  which  he  conducted  others,  and  to 
set  the  example  of  every  sacrifice  he  required  them  to  incur.  While  the 
strict  disciptine  he  maintained  ccxnmanded  respect,  the  kind  and  graceful 
benevolence  of  his  manners  (k>nciliated  afilection.  He  was  the  idol  and 
soul  of  the  army. 

The  first  operations  of  Abercrombie  were  directed  against  Ticonderoga. 
Having  disembarked  at  the  landing  place  in  a  cove  on  the  western  side  of 
the  lake,  the  troops  were  formed  into  four  columns,  of  which  the  centre 
was  occupied  by  the  British  and  the  flanks  by  the  provincials.  In  thii 
order  they  marched  against  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French,  which, 
consisting  of  one  battalion  only,  destroyed  its  encampment  and  made  a  prs- 
cipitate  retreat.  Proceeding  from  the  abandoned  post  against  Ticonderoga, 
the  British  columns,  bewildered  by  tangled  thickets,  and  misled  by  an- 
skilful  guides,  were  thrown  into  confusion  and  commingled  in  a  disorderly 
manner.  At  this  juncture.  Lord  Howe,  advancing  at  the  head  of  the  right 
centre  column,  unexpectedly  encountered  the  fugitive  battahon  of  the  French, 
who  had  lost  their  way  in  the  woods,  and  now  stumbled  upon  the  enemy 
from  whom  they  werq  endeavouring  to  escape.  They  consisted  of  regn- 
iars  and  a  few  Indians ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  surprise  and  inferi* 
ority  of  numbers,  displayed  a  promptitude  of  action  and  courage  that  had 
nearly  reproduced  the  catastrophe  of  Braddock.    With  audacious  temeiityi 
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which  in  war  is  easily  mistaken  for  deliberate  confidence,  and  frequently 
preyails  over  superior  strength,  they  attacked  their  pursuers ;  and  at  the 
drst  fire  Lonrd  Howe  with  a  number  of  his  soldiers  fell.  [July  6.]  The 
suddenness  of  the  assault,  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Indian  yell,  and  the 
grief  and  astonishment  created  by  the  death  of  Lord  Howe,  excited  a  gene- 
ral panic  among  the  British  regulars  ;  but  the  provincials,  who  flanked  them, 
and  who  were  better  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  fighting  practised  by  the 
enemy,  stood  their  grouud  and  soon  defeated  their  opponents,  with  a  slaugh* 
ter,  compared  to  which  the  loss  of  the  British  in  point  of  numbers  was  in- 
considerable. But  the  death  of  Lord  Howe  had  depressed  the  spirit  and 
enfeebled  the  councils  of  the  army  ;  and  to  this  circumstance  its  subsequent 
misfortanes  were  mainly  ascribed.  The  loss  of  that  brave  and  accomplished 
officer  was  generally  deplored  in  America ;  and  the  assembly  of  Massachu- 
scttSt  not  long  after,  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Westminster  Abbey* 

The  British  forces,  without  farther  opposition,  took  possession  of  a  post 
situated  i^ithin  two  miles  of  Ticonderoga,[July  7,]  previously  occupied  by 
an  advanced  guard  commanded  by  Colonel  Bmdstreet,  a  proviacial  officer 
disting^uished  by  his  valor,  intelligence,  and  activity.  The  geneml,  under^ 
standing  that  the  garrison  at  Ticonderoga  consisted  of  about  six  ihousand 
men,  (French,  Canadians ,  and  Indians,]  and  that  a  reinforcement  of  three 
thousand  more  was  daily  expocied,  resolved  on  an  immediate  assault  of  the 
place*  He  directed  his  engineer  to  reconnoitre  the  position  and  intrench* 
inents  of  the  enemy  ;  and,  trusting  to  a  hasty  survey  and  a  rash  report  of 
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/heir  weakness,  embraced  the  dangerous  purpose  of  forcing  them  without 
the  assistance  of  cannon.  The  troops,  having  received  orders  to  march  up 
briskly,  to  rusli  upon  the  enemy's  fire,  and  to  reserve  their  own  until  they 
had  passed  a  breastwork  which  was  represented  as  easily  superable,  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack  with  the  highest  intrepidity.  [July  8.]]  But  unlooked- 
for  impediments  resisted  their  progress.  The  breastwork  proved  much 
more  formidable  than  had  been  reported,  and  in  front  of  it,  to  a  considerable 
distance,  trees  were  felled  with  their  branches  protruding  outward  and 
sharpened  to  a  point ;  by  which,  obstruction  the  assailants  were  not  only 
retarded  in  t^eir  advance,  but,  becoming  entangled  among  the  boughs,  were 
exposed  in  helpless  embarrassment  and  disorder  to  a  galling  and  destruc- 
tive fire.  The  provincials,  who  were  posted  behind  the  regulars,  inflamed 
with  impatience,  and  not  sufficiently  restrained  by  discipline,  could  not  be  pre* 
vented  from  firing ;  and  notwithstanding  their  expertness  as  marksmen,  their 
fire  was  supposed  to  have  proved  more  fatal  to  their  friends  than  their  enemies. 
This  sanguinary  conflict  was  protracted  during  four  hours.  Of  the  asiail 
ants  there  were  killed  and  wounded  about  two  thousand  men,  including 
four  hundred  of  the  provinciab.  One  half  of  a  Highland  regiment  com- 
manded by  Lord  John  Murray,  with  twenty-five  of  its  officers,  were  either 
killed  or  desperately  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy,  covered  as  thej. 
were  from  danger,  was  comparatively  trifling.  At  length  Abercrombie 
gave  the  signal  to  desist  from  the  desperate  enterprise ;  and  to  an  ill-con* 
certed  assault  succeeded  a  retreat  no  less  precipitate  and  injudicious.  The 
British  army,  still  amounting  to  nearly  fourteen  thousand  men,  greatly  oat- 
numbered  the  enemy ;  and  if  the  artillery  had  been  brought  up  to  their  assist- 
ance, might  have  overpowered  with  little  difliculty  the  French  forces  and  their 
defences  at  Ticonderoga.  But  AbercromUie,  dismayed  by  his  disastrous 
repulse,  and  heedless  of  the  remonstances  of  the  provincial  officers,  carried 
the  army  back  by  a  hasty  march  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  George. 
Next  to  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  this  was  the  most  disgraceful  catastiopbe 
that  had  befallen  the  arms  of  Britain  in  America. 

As  Abercrombie  showed  himself  destitute  of  the  vigour  that  was  requisite 
to  repair  his  misfortune.  Colonel  Bradstreet  conceived  the  idea  of  at  least 
counterbalancing  it  by  an  eflfort  in  a  diflTerent  quarter,  and,  with  this  view, 
suggested  to  the  general  a  substitutional  expedition  which  he  ofiered  to  con- 
duct against  Fort  Frontignac.  Approving  the  proposal,  and  willingly  re- 
linquishing his  designs  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  Abercrombie 
*  despatched  Bradstreet  at  the- head  of  three  thousand  men,  of  whom  all  but 
the  trifling  handful  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-five  were  provincials,  together 
with  eight  pieces  of  cannon  and  three  mortars,  to  attempt  the  reduction  of 
Fort  Frontignac.  Bradstreet  marched  to  Oswego,  embarked  on  L«k®  ^ 
tario,  and  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  August,  landed  within  a  mile  of  the 
fort*    Before  the  lapse  of  two  days  his  batteries  were  opened  at  eo  Aoit  a 
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diBtance,  that  almost  erery  shot  took  effect ;  and  the  French  commandant, 
finding  his  force  overpowered,  was  compell^  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
[August  27.]  The  Indian  auxiliaries  of  the  French  haying  prerioosly 
deserted,  the  prisoners  were  but  a  hundred  and  ten.  But  the  captors 
found  in  the  fort  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  sixteen  small  mortars,  together  with 
a  prodigious  collection  of  military  stores,  proyisions,  and  merchandise* 
Nine  armed  vessels  also  fell  into  their  hands.  Bradstreet,  after  destroying 
the  fort  and  vessels,  and  such  stores  as  he  could  not  carry  away,  retumea 
to  exhilarate  the  main  army  with  this  ray  of  success. 

The  reduction  of  Fort  Frontignac  facilitated  the  enterprise  against  Fort 
Duquesne,  of  which. the  garrison  awaited,  from  the  post  thus  unexpectedly 
subdued,  a  large  reinforcement  of  stores  and  ammunition.  General  Forbes, 
to  whom  the  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne  was  intrusted,  marched 
with  his  troops  early  in  July,  from  Philadelphia ;  but  its  progress  was  so 
tnuch  retarded  by  various  obstructions,'  that  it  was  not  until  two  months 
afVer,  that  the  Virginian  forces,  commanded  by  Washington,  were  sum- 
moned to  join  the  British  army  at  Raystown.  Among  other  provincial 
troops  which  participated  in  this  expedition  was  a^  detachment  of  the  militia 
of  North  Carolina,  conducted  by  Major  Waddell,  a  brave  and  active  offi 
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cer,  and  highly  respected  inhabitant  of  that  state,  and  accompanied  by  t 
body  of  Indian  auxiliaries.  Before  the  combined  army  advanced  hm 
Raystown,  Major  Grant,  an  English  officer,  was  detached  with  eight  him* 
dred  men,  partly  British  and  partly  provincials,  to  reconnoitre  the  conditioa 
of  Fort  Duquesne  and  of  the  adjacent  country.  Rashly  inviting  an  attack 
from  the  French  garristm,  this  detachment  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
and,  after  a  gallant  but  ineffectual  defence,  in  which  three  hundred  men 
were  killed  and  wounded.  Major  Grant  and  nineteen  other  officers  were 
taken  prisoners.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  French  were 
able  to  rescue  these  officers  from  the  ssuiguinary  ferocity  of  their  own 
Indian  auxiliaries,  who  butchered  the  greatest  part  of  the  wounded  and  the 
prisoners.  The  whole  residue  of  the  detachment  would  have  shared  the 
same  fate,  if  Captain  Bullet,  a  provincial  officer,  with  the  aid  of  a  small 
troop  of  Virginians,  had  not,  partly  by  stratagem,  and  partly  by  the  most 
desperate  efforts  of  valour,  checked  the  advance  of  the  pursuing  Indians, 
and  finally  conducted  the  fugitives  to  the  main  army,  by  a  skilful,  but  pro- 
tracted and  laborious  retreat.  Greneral  Forbes,  with  this  army,  amounting 
to  at  least  eight  thousand  men,  at  length  advanced  against  Fort  Duquesne; 
but,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  was  not  able  to  reach  it  till 
near  the  close  of  November.  Enfeebled  by  their  toilsome  march,  the 
British  now  approached  the  scene  of  Braddock's  defeat,  and  beheld  the 
field  on  which  the  mouldering  corpses  of  Grant's  troops  still  lay  unburied. 
Anxious  to  know  the  condition  of  the  fort  and  the  position  of  the  enemy'a 
troops,  Forbes  oflTered  a  reward  of  forty  pounds  to  any  man  who  would 
make  prisoner  of  a  hostile  Indian.  This  service  was  performed  I7  a  8e^ 
geant  in  the  North  Carolina  militia;  when  the  intelligence  that  was 
obtained  from  the  captive  showed  Forbes  that  his  laboura  were  already 
crowned  with  unexpected  success.  The  approach  of  the  British  force, 
which  was  attended  with  all  those  precautions  of  which  the  neglect  proved 
so  fatal  to  Braddock,  had  struck  the  Indians  with  such  terror,  that  they 
withdrew  from  the  assiistance  of  the  garrison  o(  Fort  Duquesne,  declaring 
that  the  Great  Spirit  had  evidently  withdrawn  his  favour  from  the  French 
and  his  protection  from  their  fortress ;  and  the  French  themselves,  infected 
with  the  feara  and  weakened  by  the  desertion  of  their  allies,  as  well  as 
disappointed  of  the  stores  which  they  had  expected  to  obtain  from  Fort 
Frontignac,  judged  their  post  untenable,  and,  abandoning  it  on  the  evening 
before  the  arrival  of  Forbes's  army,  made  their  escape  in  boats  down  the 
Ohio.  The  British  now  took  unresisted  possession  of  this  important  fo^ 
tress,  [November  25,]  which  had  been  the  inunediate  occasion  of  the 
existing  war;  and,  in  compliment  to  the  great  statesman  whose  admi- 
nistration  ha^  already  given  a  new  complexion  to  the  fortune  of  their 
country  and  brought  back  departed  victory  to  her  side,  they  bestowed  upon 
it  the  name  of  Pittsburgh.    No  sooner  was  the  British  flag  hoisted  on  iti 
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waWsr  than  deputations  aniTcd  from  the  numerous  tribea  of  tne  Ohio 
rndifins,  tendering-  their  adherence  and  stibraisaion  to  the  victors.  With 
the  assistance  of  some  of  these  Indkns,  a  party  of  British  soldiers  were 
gent  to  explore  the  thickets  where  Braddock  was  attacked,  and  to  bestow 
the  rites  of  sepulture  on  the  bones  of  their  countrymen  which  yet  strewed 
the  ground.  Forbes,  having  concluded  treaties  of  friendship  with  the 
Indians,  left  a  garrison  of  provincials  in  the  fort,  and  was  reconducting 
his  troops  to  Phi  lade  I|jhia,  when  he  died,  worn  out  by  the  ceaseless  and 
overw^helming  fatigues  he  had  undergone. 

The  French,  in  concert  with  some  of  iheir  Indian  allies,  made  an  attempt 
in  the  autumn  to  subdue  a  frontier  fort  and  ravage  a  frontier  settlement  of 
New  England.  Their  designt  to  which  they  were  invited  by  the  absence 
of  the  provincial  forces,  engaged  in  the  distant  operations  of  the  campaign, 
was  defeated  by  the  vigorous  and  spirited  exertions  of  Governor  Pownall, 
who,  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  received  from  Pitt  a  letter  expressive 
of  the  king's  approbation- 

HE  campaign  which  thus  terminated  was,  in  the 
main,  highly  honourable  and  propiltous  to  Britain, 
notwithstanding  the  disgraceful  defeat  sustained  at 
Ticonderoga,  In  consequence  of  this  1^  events 
Abercrombie,  as  he  eipected,  was  deprived  of  a  com- 
mand he  no  longer  desired  to  retain ;  and  Amherst 
was  appointed  commander<-in^hief  of  the  forces  in 
America.  If  France*  whose  American  policy  was  the  offspring  of  a 
VBulttng,  unmeasured  ambition,  had  been  capable  of  *  profiting  by  the  les-* 
Bons  she  had  latterly  received,  perhaps  the  repulse  of  the  British  at  Ticon-* 
deroga  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  her.  It  was  certainly  unfor* 
tunate^  if  it  deluded  her  with  the  hope  of  pursuing  with  advantage  the 
contest  she  had  provoked  ;  and  not  less  so  in  ils  influence  on  a  powerful 
and  indignant  foe,  in  the  first  moments  of  vindictive  exertion^  It  inspired 
the  rulers  of  Britain  with  the  same  persuasion  which  prevailed  among  the 
Americans,  that  more  must  yel  be  done  to  redeem  the  honour  of  the  Bri* 
tish  empire ;  and  it  stimulated  the  particokr  appetite  which  the  English 
people  had  now  contracted  for  trophies  and  conquests  in  America,  Mean* 
while  the  increased  vigour  and  success  with  which  the  arms  of  Britain 
were  exerted  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  rendered  it  more  difficult  for 
Fiance  to  a0brd  succour  to  her  American  possessions. 

Among  other  advantages  which  the  British  reaped  from  the  late  cam^ 
paign  wTis  the  influence  it  exercised  on  the  sentiments  of  a  great  number 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  who  began  to  suspect,  that,  by  the  civilities  and  vaunt- 
ing representations  of  the  French^  they  had  been  induced  to  espouse  a 
cause  which  fortune  was  likely  to  forsake.  Many  of  these  savages  had 
hastily  concluded,  from  the  politei  obliging  mannera  of  the  French  in 
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peace,  and  thsic  promptitude  and  celerity  in  war,  that,  of  die  two  Enxo* 
pean  races,  they  were  the  more  eligible  friends  and  the  more  formidabb 
enemies ;  but  their  opinion  began  to  waver,  from  a  longer  experience  d 
the  justice  of  British  traffic  and  the  steadiness  of  British  valour.  In  the 
close  of  this  year,  a  grand  assembly  of  Indian  nations  was  held  at  Easton, 
about  sixty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  a  formal  treaty  of  friendship  was" 
concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  fifteen  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the 
vast  territory  extending  from  the  Appalachian  Mountains  to  the  lakes. 
The  conferences  were  managed,  on  the  part  of  Britain,  by  Denny,  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Francis  Bernard,  (successor  of  Belcher, 
who  died  in  1757,)  the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  together  with  Sir  William 
Johnson,  the  royal  superintendent  of  Indian  afiairs,  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  council  and  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  a  great 
many  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  chiefly  of  the  Cluaker  persuasion.  Mach 
time  was  spent  by  the  British  commissioners  in  accommodating  various 
feuds  and  disputes  that  had  recently  arisen  or  been  exasperated  between 
the  tribes  with  which  they  contracted.  The  Indians  also  demonstrated  a 
surprising  tenacity  and  precision  of  memory,  in  enumerating  every  past 
and  unsatisfied  cause  of  oflence  which  had  been  aflbrded  to  any  of  their 
race  by  the  English ;  and  a  feudal  nicety  and  exactitude  in  defining  the 
pecuniary  composition  appropriate  to  every  one  of  their  relative  claims. 
At  length,  p^er  conferences  which  endured  for  eighteen  da3r8,  all  the  dis- 
putes between  the  two  races  were  satisfactorily  compounded;  and  the 
treaty  of  friendship  which  ensued  gave  so  much  contentment  to  all  parties, 
that  the  Indians  promised  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  extend  its 
influence  still  more  widely  among  their  race.  There  was  purchased  hy 
the  British  a  tract  of  about  three  thousand  acres  of  land,  which  received  the 
name  of  Brotherton,  and  was  vested  in  the  persons  of  the  New  Jersey 
commissionera  and  ^their  $ucC'essors,  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  Indian  natives 
of  New  Jersey,  southward  of  the  river  Haritan. 

The  British  nation,  first  aroused  by  resentment,  which  was  not  yet  sa- 
tiated, and  now  inflamed  with  success  and  ambition,  regarded  the  recent 
American  campaign  as  the  pledge  and  harbinger  of  farther  and  more  sgnal 
triumph  in  the  same  quarter.  [1769.]  Whatever  hesitation  to  attempt  the 
entire  overthrow  of  the  French  colonial  empire  might  yet  linger  in  the 
minds  of  the  ministers,  was  overpowered  by  the  force  of  the  predicament 
in  which  they  were  placed,  and  the  difficulty  of  pausing  in  a  career  of 
immediate  conquest  and  glory.  The  parliament  addressed  the  throne  in 
terms  that  denoted  the  highest  approbation  of  the  measures  and  policy  of 
the  cabinet ;  they  applauded  the  recent  conduct  of  the  war,  and  pledged 
themselves  zealously  and  cheerfully  to  support  its  farther  prosecution.  In 
reply  to  a  message  from  the  king,  reconunending  to  their  consideration  the 
vigorous  and  spirited  efibrts  which  his  faithful  subjects  in  North  Amenfli 
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had  exerted  m  defence  of  his  rights  and  possessions,  they  voted  two  hun* 
dred  thousand  pounds  for  enabling  his  majesty  to  give  proper  compensation 
to  the  several  American  provinces  for  their  expenses  in  levying  and  main- 
taining troops  for  the  public  service.     One  sentiment  of  eagerness  to  ad- 
vance the  glory  of  England,  and  humble  or  destroy  the  American  empire 
of  France,  pervaded  every  part  of  the  British  dominions ;  and  the  officers 
by  whom   the   forces   serving  in  America  were  now  commanded,  were 
equally  zealous  and  qualified  to  promote  their  country's  wishes  and  enlarge 
her  empire  and  renown.    The  campaign  which  they  had  concerted,  and 
DOW  prepared  to  commence,  embraced  the  great  design  of  an  entire  and 
immediate  conquest  of  Canada ;  and  the  plan  of  operations  by  which  this 
object  was  to  be  pursued  was,  that  three  powerful  armies  should  enter 
Canada  by  different  routes,  and  attack,  at  nearly  the  same  time,  all  the 
strongholds  of  the  French  in  that  country.     At  the  head  of  one  division 
of  the  army,  consisting  principally  of  English  troops,  and  aided  by  an 
Hoglish  fleet.  General  Wolfe,  who  had  gained  so  much  distinction  at  the 
recent  siege  of  Louisburg,  was  to  ascend  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  as  soon 
as  its  navigation  should  cease  to  be  obstructed  by  ice,  and  attempt  the  siege 
of  Cluebec,  the  capital  of  Canada.     General  Amherst,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  was  to  march  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  and,  after  re- 
ducing these  places,  and  establishing  a  naval  force  on  Lake  Champlain,  ' 
was  to  penetrate,  by  the  way  of  Richelieu  river  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  to 
duebec,  in  order  to  form  a  junction  with  the  forces  of  Wolfe.     The  third 
army,  conducted  by  General  Prideaux,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  provin- 
cials, reinforced  by  a  strong  body  of  friendly  Indians,  assembled  by  the 
influence  and  placed  under  the  special  command  of  Sir  William  Johnson, 
was  to  attack  the  French  fort  near  the  falls  of  Niagara,  which  commanded, 
in  a  manner,  all  the  interior  parts  of  North  America,  and  was  a  key  to  the 
whole  continent.     As  soon  as  this  fort  should  be  carried,  Prideaux  was  to 
embark  on  Lake  Ontario,  descend  the  river  St.  .Lawrence,  make  himself 
master  of  Montreal,  and  then  unite  his  forces  with  those  of  Wolfe  and 
Amherst.     General  Stanwix  commanded  a  smaller  detachment  of  troops, 
which  was  employed  in  reducing  the  French  forts  on  the  Ohio,  and  scour- 
ing the  banks  of  Lake  Ontario.     It  was  expected  that,  if  Prideaux's  ope- 
rations, in  addition  to  their  own  immediate  object,  should  not  facilitate  either 
of  the  two  other  capital  undertakings,  it  would  probably  (as  Niagara  was 
the  most  important  post  which  the  enemy  possessed  in  this  quarter  of  Ame- 
rica) induce  the  French  to  draw  together  all  their  troops  which  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  in  order  to  attempt  its  relief,  which 
would  leave  the  forts  on  these  lakes  exposed ;  and  this  efl!ect  was  actually 
produced. 

Eager  as  the  Americans  were  to  co-operate  with  the  martial  purposes 
of  Britain*  they  found  it  diflScult  to  keep  pace  with  her  profuse  expendi- 

sa 
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turc ;  and  some  reluctance  was  expressed  by  the  people  of  New  Enghnd 
to  the  additional  levies  required  from  the  provincial  governments  for  the 
operations  of  the  present  campaign.     They  had  been  assured,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  preceding  year,  that  a  single  campaign  would  doubdess 
be  sufficient  to  terminate  the  war.     The  same  assurance,  now  repeated, 
was  no  longer  able  to  produde  the  same  effect.     They  were  already  laboa^ 
ing  under  the  weight  of  heavy  burdens  occasioned  by  their  former  eze> 
tions ;  the  compensations  decreed  to  them  by  the  British  parliament,  from 
time  to  time,  were  greatly  inferior  to  their  actual  expenses ;  and  much 
disgust  and  discouragement  had  been  created  by  the  delays,  ceAaiiyy  im- 
politic, though  perhaps  not  easily  avoided,  by  which  the  public  officers  in 
England  retarded  the  apportionment  and  payment  of  the  parliamentary 
grants.     It  was  unwise  of  the  British  government,  while  pursuing  a  course 
of  which  the  policy  required  to  be  justified  by  the  hope  of  promoting  tt 
once  the  advantage  and  the  grateful  loyalty  of  the  Americans,  to  sufier  any 
thing  to  be  done  which  could  diminish  their  sense  of  the  obligation.    Bri- 
tain would,  perhaps,  have  adopted  a  wiser  and  more  magnanimous  course, 
if  she  had  arrogated  to  herself  the  whole  conduct,  expense,  and  honour  of 
the  war.     By  the  course  which  she  actually  pursued*,  she  trained  many  of 
the  colonists^  to  military  exercises,  and  familiarized  them  with  the  idea  of  a 
contest  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  emflires  in  Europe ;  she  relieved 
them  all  from  the  dangers  of  a  French  vicinity  ^.aixd  shq  disgusted  them 
by  the  scanty  and  dilatory  compensation  by  ^UfcW'rtP  sKe  repaid  their  exe^ 
tions.     Connecticut,  with  some  difficulty,  was  induced  to  refurnish  her  last 
year's  contingent  of  five  thousand  men.    In  the  records  of  this  colony  we 
find,  for  the  firat  time,  the  name  of  Israel  Putnam,  one  of  the  most  heroic 
and  determined  patriots  in  America,  as  the  colonel  of  one  of  the  Connecti- 
cut regiments.     Massachusetts  at  firat  declined  to  raise  more  than  five  thon- 
sand  men ;  but  at  length,  in  compliance  with  the  instances  of  General 
Amherat,  who  was  much  respected  by  the  colonists,  consented  to  furnish 
an  additional  force  of  fifteen  hundred.     New  Hampshire,  however,  8n^ 
passed  its  exertions  of  the  preceding  year,  and  raised  a  thousand  men. 

AKLY  in  the  spring,  Amherat  transferred  his  head- 
quartera  from  New  York  to  Albany,  where  his 
troops,  amounting  to  twelve  thousand  men,  were 
assembled  in  the  end  of  May;  yet  the  summer 
was  far  advanced  before  the  state  of  his  prepara- 
tions enabled  him  to  cross  Iske  Qeorge ;  and  jt 
was  not  till  the  close  of  July,  that  he  reached  Ti- 
conderoga.  At  firat  the  enemy  seemed  determined 
to  defend  this  fortress,  and  Colonel  Townsend,  a 
brave  and  accomplished  English  officer,  who  advanced  to  reconnoitre  it, 
was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball.     But  perceiving  the  determined  yet  cautioui 
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resolution,  and  the  overwhelming  force,  with  which  Amherst  was  prepar- 
ing to  undertake  the  siege,  and  having  received  strict  orders  to  retreat  from 
post  to  post  towards  the  centre  of  operations  at  Gluebec,  rather  than  incur 
the  risk  of  being  made  prisoners,  the  garrison,  a  few  days  aAer,  dismantled 
a  part  of  the  fortifications,  and,  evacuating  Ticonderoga  during  the  night, 
retired  to  Crown  Point.  Amherst,  directly  occupying  the  important  post 
thus  abandoned,  which  effectually  covered  the  frontiers  of  New  York,  and 
secuied  himself  a  safe  retreat,  caused  the  works  to  be  repaired,  and  allotted 
a  strong  garrison  for  its  defence.  Thence  advancing  to  Crown  Point,  with 
a  cautious  and  guarded  circumspection  which  the  event  showed  to  have 
been  unnecessary,  but  which  he  was  induced  to  observe  by  remembering 
how  fatal  a  confident  security  had  proved  to  other  British  commanders  in 
this  quarter  of  the  world,  he  took  possession  of  this  fortifH  with  the  same 
iacUity  which  attended  his  first  acquisition,  in  consequence  of  a  farther 
retrogression  of  the  enemy,  who  retired  frvm  hi?  a^mclt  and  intrenched 
themselves  in  a  fort  at  Isle-aux-Noix,  on  the  iioi|llHig}^rruiity  of  Lake 
Champlain.  At  this  placelhe  Frenck  ass  ^^flS^|P^^^^  ^^^^  collected 
three  thousand  five  hundrSl  men,  with  a  uuiuerSHWlfin  of  artillery,  and 
possessed  the  additional  resource  of  four  large  armed  vessels  on  the  lake. 
Amherst  exerted  the  utmost  adirity  to  create  a  naval  force,  without  which 
it  was  impossible  for  M!h,4o  attack  the  eaemy's  position;  and  with  a  sloop 
andYi  radeau,  which*  were  built  with  grc^at  despatch,  he  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying two  of  their  vessels^— an  achievement,  in  which  the  bold,  adven- 
turous spirit  of  Putnam  was  conspicuously  displayed  ;  but  a  succession  of 
storms  and  the  advanced  season  of  the  year  compelled  him  reluctantly  to 
postpone  the  farther  prosecution  of  his  scheme  of  operations.  He  esta- 
blished his  troops  in  winter  quarters  at  Crown  Point,  in  the  end  of  October, 
and  confined  his  attention  to  strengthening  the  works  of  this  fortress  a^d 
of  Ticonderoga.  Thus  the  first  of  the  three  simultaneous  expeditions  em- 
braced in  the  plan  of  this  year's  campaign,  though .  attended  with  success- 
ful and  important  consequences,  failed  to  produce  the  full  result  which  had 
been  anticipated  by  its  projectors.  Amherst,  so  far  from  being  able  to 
penetrate  into  Canada,  and  form  a  junction  with  Wolfe,  was  unable  to 
maintain  the  slightest  communication  with  him ;  and  only  by  a  letter  from 
Montcalm,  in  relation  to  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  obtained  information 
that  Wolfe  was  besieging  Cluebec.  With  the  army  which  undertook  the 
siege  of  Niagara,  indeed,  his  communication  was  uninterrupted ;  and  in- 
telligence of  its  success  had  reached  him  before  he  advanced  from  Ticon- 
deroga against  Crown  Point. 

While  Amherst's  army  was  thus  employed.  General  Prideaux,  with  his 
European,  American,  and  Indian  troops  embarking  on  Lake  Ontario,  ad- 
Tanced  without  loss  or  opposition  to  the  fortress  at  Niagara,  which  he  reached 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  promptly  invested  on  all  aides.    He  was 
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conducting  his  approaches  with  great  vigour,  when,  on  the  twentieth  of  the 
month,  during  a  visit  he  made  to  the  trenches,  he  lost  his  life  by  the  unfor- 
tunate bursting  of  a  cohom.  Amherst  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  acci* 
dent,  than  he  detached  General  Gage  from  Tioonderoga  to  assume  the  com- 
mand  of  Prideaux's  army :  but  it  devolved,  in  the  mean  time,  upon  Sir 
William  Johnson,  who  exercised  it  with  a  success  that  added  a  new  laurel 
to  the  honours  which  already  adorned  his  name.  The  enemy,  alarmed  with 
the  apprehension  of  losing  a  post  of  such  importance,  resolved  to  make  an 
efibrt  for  its  relief.  From  their  forts  of  Detroit,  Venango,  and  Presque  Isle, 
they  drew  together  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men,  which  with  a  troop  of 
Indian  auxiliaries  were  detached  under  the  command  of  an  officer  named 
D'Aubry,  with  the  purpose  of  raising  the  seige  or  reinforcing  the  garrison  of 
Niagara.  Johnson,  who  had  been  pushing  the  siege  even  more  vigorously 
than  his  predecessor,  learning  the  design  of  the  French  to  relieve  the  gar- 
rison, made  instant  preparation  to  intercept  it.  As  they  approached,  he 
ordered  his  light  infantry,  supported  by  a  body  of  grenadiers  and  other 
regulars,  to  occupy  the  road  from  Niagara  Falls  to  the  fortress,  by  which 
the  enemy  were  advancing,  and  covered  his  flanks  with  numerous  troops 
of  his  Indian  allies.  At  the  same  time,  he  posted  a  strong  detachment  of 
men  in  his,  trenches,  to  prevent  any  sally  from  the  garrison  during  the  ap- 
proaching engagement.  About  nine  in  the  momiog,  [July  24,]  the  two 
armies  being  in  sight  of  each  other,  the  Indians  attached  to  the  English,  ad- 
vancing, proposed  a  conference  with  their  countrymen  who  served  under  the 
French  banners ;  but  the  proposition  was  declined.  The  French  Indians 
having  raised  the  fierce  wild  yell  called  the  war-whoop,  which  by  this  time 
had  lost  its  appalling  effect  on  the  British  soldiers,  the  action  began  by 
(in  impetuous  attack  from  the  enemy ;  and  while  the  neighbouring  cataract 
of  Niagara  pealed  forth  to  inattentive  ears  its  everlasting  voice  of  many 
waters,  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  shrieks  of  the  Indians,  and  all  the  martial 
clang  and  dreadful  revelry  of  a  field  of  battle,  mingled  in  wild  chorus  with 
the  majestic  music  of  nature.  The  French  conducted  their  attack  with  the 
utmost  courage  and  spirit,  but  were  encountered  with  such  firm,  deliberate 
valour  in  front  by  the  British  regulars  and  provincials,  and  so  severely  gaUed 
on  their  flanks  by  the  Indians,  that  in  less  than  an  hour  their  army  wai 
completely  routed,  their  general  with  all  his  officers  taken  prisoners,  and 
the  fugitives  from  the  field  pursued  with  great  'slaughter  for  many  miles 
through  the  woods.  This  was  the  second  victory  gained  in  the  course  of 
the  present  war  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  a  man  who.  had  received  no  mih- 
tary  educ^tion^  and  whose  fitness  for  command  was  derived  solely  from  nat- 
ural courage  and  sagacity.  Both  his  victories  were  signalized  by  the  cap- 
ture of  the  enemy's  commanders.  On  the  morning  after  the  battle,  John- 
son sent  an  officer  to  communicate  the  result  of  it  to  the  commandant  of  tne 
garrison  at  Fort  Niagara,  and  recommend  an  immediate  surrender  befon 
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mofe  Mood  was  shed,  while  it  was  yet  in  his  power  to  restnun  the  bar* 
barity  of  the  Indians ;  and  the  commandant,  having  ascertained  the  truth 
of  the  tidings,  capitulated  without  farther  delay.  The  garrison,  consisting 
of  hetween  six  and  seven  hundred  effective  men,  marched  out  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  were  conveyed  prisoners  to  New  York,  They  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  haggage,  and,  by  proper  escort,  were  protected  from 
the  ferocity  and  rapacity  of  the  Indians.  Though  eleven  hundred  of  these 
savages  (chiefly  of  the  confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations)  followed  Johnson  to 
Niagara,  so  effectually  did  he  restrain  them,  that  not  an  incident  occurred 
to  rival  or  retaliate  the  scenes  at  Oswego  and  Fott  William  Henry.  The 
women,  of  whom  a  considerable  number  were  found  at  Fort  Niagara, 
were  sent,  at  their  own  request,  with  their  children  to  Montreal ;  and  the 
sick  and  wounded,  who  could  not  sustain  the  fatigue  of  removal,  were 
treated  with  humane  attention.  Although  the  army  by  which  this  success 
was  achieved,  whether  from  ignorance  of  the  result  of  Wolfe's  enterprise, 
or  from  some  other  cause  more  easily  conjectured  than  ascertained,  made 
no  attempt  to  pursue  the  ulterior  objects  which  had  hl!en  assigned  to  its 
sphere  of  operation,  and  so  hx  failed  to  fulfil  its  ex{i^ted  share  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  yet  the  actual  result  of  its  exertions  was  gratifpng  and  important 
in  no  ordinary  degree.  The  reduction  of  Niagara  effectually  interrupted 
the  communication,  so  much  dreaded  by  the  English,  between  Canada  and 
Lomsiana  ;  and  by  this  blow  one  of  the  grand  designs  of  the  French,  which 
had  long  threatened  to  produce  war,  and  which  finally  contributed  to  pro- 
voke the  present  contest,  was  completely  defeated. 

General  Wolfe,  meanwhile,  was  engaged  in  that  capital  enterprise  of  the 
:ampaign  which  aimed  at  the  reduction  of  Quebec.  The  army  which  he 
eonducted,  amounting  to  eight  thousand  men,  having  embarked  at  Louis- 
burg,'under  convoy  of  an  English  squadron  commanded  by  Admirals  Saun- 
dera  and  Holmes,  after  a  successful  voyage,  disembarked  in  the  end  of 
June  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  a  large,  fertile  island  surrounded  by  the  watem 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  situated  a  little  below  Cluebec,  well  cultivated,  pro- 
ducing plenty  of  grain,  and  abounding  with  inhabitants,  villages,  and  plan- 
tations. Soon  after  his  landing,  Wolfe  distributed  a  manifesto  among  the 
French  colonists,  acquainting  them  that  the  king,  his  master,  justly  exas- 
perated against  the  French  monarch,  had  equipped  a  powerful  armament  in 
order  to  humble  his  pride,  and  was  determined  to  reduce  the  most  consi- 
derable settlements  of  France  in  America.  He  declared  that  it  was  nol 
against  industrious  peasants  and  their  families,  nor  against  the  ministers  of 
religion  that  he  desired  or  intended  to  make  war ;  on  the  contrary,  he  la- 
mented the  misfortunes  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the  quarrel ;  he 
oAered  them  his  protection,  and  promised  to  maintain  them  in  their  tem- 
poral possessions,  as  well  as  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  rehgion,  proridad 
they  would  remain  quiet;  and  abstain  from  participation  in  the  contnyvenj 
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between  the  two  crowns.  The  English,  he  proclaimed,  were  masteis  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  could  thus  intercept  all  succours  from  France ; 
and  they  had,  besides,  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  reinforcement  from  the 
army  which  General  Amherst  was  conducting  to  form  a  junction  with  them. 
The  Iroe  of  conduct  which  the  Canadians  ought  to  pursue,  he  affirmed,  wmt 
neither  difficult  nor  doubtful ;  since  the^  utmost  exertion  of  their  raloar  must 
be  useless,  and  could  serve  only  to  deprive  them  of  the  advantages  wl|ich 
they  might  reap  from  thejr  neutrality.  He  protested  that  the  cruelties 
already  exercised  by  the  French  upon  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  ia 
America  would  sanction  the  most  severe  reprisals  ;  but  that  Britains  were 
too  generous  to  follow  such  barbarous  examples.  While  he  tendered  to  the 
Canadians  the  blessings  of  peace  amidst  the  horrors  of  war,  and  left  them 
by  their  own  conduct  to  determine  their  own  fate,  he  expressed  his  hope 
that  the  world  would  do  him  justice,  and  acquit  him  of  blame,  should  the 
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objects  of  his  solidtude,  by  rejecting  these  favourable  terms,  oblige  him  to 
hare  recourse  to  measures  of  violence  and  severity.  Having  expatiated  on 
the  strength  and  power  of  Britain,  whose  indignation  they  might  provoke, 
he  urged  them  to  recognise  the  generosity  with  which  she  now  held  forth 
the  hapd  of  humanity,  and  tendered  to  them  forbearance  and  protection,  at 
the  very  time  when  France,  by  her  weakness,  was  compelled  to  abandon 
them.  This  proclamation  produced  no  immediate  efiect ;  nor,  indeed,  did 
the  Canadians  place  much  dependence  on  the  assurances  of  a  people  whom 
their  priests  industriously  represented  to  them  as  the  fiercest  and  most 
faithless  enemy  upon  earth.  Possessed  with  these  notions,  they  disregarded 
the  offered  protection  of  Wolfe,  and  abandoning  their  habitations,  joined  the 
scalping  parties  of  the  Indians  who  skulked  among  the  woods,  and  butch- 
ered with  the  most  inhuman  barbarity  all  the  English  stragglers  they  could 
surprise.  Wolfe,  in  a  letter  to  Montcalm,  remonstrated  against  thes6  atroci- 
tios  as  contrary  to  thc/rules  of  war  between  civilized  nations,  and  dishonour- 
able to  the  service  of  France.  But  either  the  luthority  of  Montcalm  was 
not  sufficient,  or  it  was  not  exerted  with  sufficient  energy,  to  bridle  the  fero 
cit}*  of  the  savages,  who  continued  to  scalp  and  butcher  with  such  increase 
of  appetite  for  blood  and  revenge,  that  Wolfe,  in  the  hope  of  intimidating  the 
enemy  into  a  cessation  of  this  style  of  hostility,  judged  it  expedient  to  con- 
nive at  some  retaliatory  outrages,  from  which  the  nobleness  of  his  dispo- 
sition would  otherwise  have  revolted  with  abhorrence. 

From  his  position  in  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  the  English  commander  had  a 
distinct  view  of  the  danger  and  difficulty  by  which  his  enterprise  was 
obstructed.  Quebec  is  chiefly  built  on  a  steep  rock  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  additionally  defended  by  the  river  St.  Charles, 
which,  flowing  past  it  on  the  east,  unites  with  the  St.  Lawrence  immedi- 
ately below  the  town,  and  consequently  encloses  it  in  a  peninsular  locality. 
Besides  its  natural  barriers,  the  city  was  tolerably  fortified  by  art,  secured 
with  a  numerous  garrison,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions  and 
ammunition.  In  the  St.  Charles,  whose  channel  is  rough,  and  whose  bor- 
ders, are  intersected  with  ravines,  there  were  several  armed  vessels  and 
floating  batteries;  and  a  boom  was  drawn  across  its  mouth.  On  the 
eastern  bank  of  this  stream,  a  formidable  body  of  French  troops,  strongly 
intrenched,  extended  their  encampment  along  the  shore  of  Beaufort  to  the 
falls  of  the  river  Montmorency,  having  their  rear  covered  by  an  impenetrabia 
forest.  At  the  head  of  this  army  was  the  skilful,  experienced,  and  intre- 
pid Montcalm,  the  ablest  commander  that  France  had  employed  in  Ame- 
rica since  the  death  of  Count  Frontignac,  and  who, -though  possessed  of 
forces  superior  in  number  to  the  invaders,  prudently  determined  to  stand 
on  the  defensive,  and  mainly  depend  on  the  natural  strength  of  the  coun- 
try, which^  indeed,  appealed  almost  insurmountable.  He  had  lately  reifi- 
totced  his  troopa  with  five  battalions,  imbodied  firom  the  flower  of  the 
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colonial  population ;  be  had  trained  to  ailna  all  the  neighboofing 
ants,  and  cdlected  around  him  a  numerous  band  of  the  most  andeat  aai 
attached  Indian  alliea  of  France.  To  undertake  the  siege  of  teebec, 
against  such  opposing  force,  was  not  only  a  deviation  from  the  estaWiAsd 
maxims  of  war,  but  a  rash  and  romantic  enterprise.  But  great  actiooi  an 
commonly  transgressions*  of  ordinary  rules ;  and  Wolfe,  though  fulfy 
awake  to  the  hazard  and  difficulty  of  the  achieyement,  was  not  to  In 
deterred  from  attempting  it.  He  knew  that  he  should  always  hsTO  it  ia 
his  power  to  retreat,  in'  case  of  emergency,  while  the  British  squadna 
maintained  its  station  in  the  river ;  he  cherished  the  hope  of  being  joined 
by  Amherst ;  and,  above  all,  though  his  body,  yet  in  the  Uoom  of  man* 
hood,  was  oppressed  and  consumed  by  a  painful,  lingering,  mortal  makdy, 
his  mind  was  burning  with  the  resistless  fevet  of  renown,  and  his  gemn 
supported  by  the  force  of  collected  judgment  and  determined  will.  Hii 
ardour  was  partaken  and  his  efibrts  ably  seconded  by  many  gallant  offices 
who  served  under  him,  and '  particularly  by  the  three  brigadier-geoNilib 
Moookton,  Townsend,  and  Murrey,  men  of  patrician  rank  and  in  the 
prime  of  life,  whom  neither  affluent  fortune  ncHr  the  choicest  domeetie 
felicity  could  restrain  from  chasing  glory  with  severe  delight  amidst  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  war*  The  safety  of  the  fleet,  on  whose  coo|MI¥. 
ation  he  relied,  was  twice  menaced— -firat,  by  a  violent  storm,  whkh^ 
however,  it  happily  surmounted  with  little  damage ;  and  afterwards  by  t 
number  of  fire-ships,  which  the  French  sent  down  the  river,  but  wbkk, 
by  the  skill  and  vigilance  of  Admiral  Saunders,  were  all  intercepted,  towed 
ashore,  a|id  rendered  harmless. 

Resolved  to  attempt  whatever  was  practicaUe  for  the  reduction  of  Ai» 
bee,  WoUb  todk  possession,  afler  a  successful  skirmish,  of  Point  Leri,  oa 
the  southern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  there  erected  batteries  agaiost 
the  town ;  but  his  fire  from  this  position,  though  it  destroyed  many  hooses, 
made  little  impression  upon  the  works,  which  were  too  strong  and  too 
remote  to  be  essentially  afifected  by  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  too  ekvated 
to  be  reached  by  a  cannonade  from  the  ships  c^  war.  Perceiving  that  Ui 
artillery  could  not  be  efficiently  exerted,  except  from  batteries  constructei 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Wolfe  soon  decided  on  more 
dtiring  and  impetuous  measures.  The  northern  ahore  of  the  St«  liiwieoce, 
lo  a  considerable  extent  above  Q,uebeC|  is  so  rocky  and  so  precipitoiis,  ai 
to  r^der  a  landing,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  impracticable.  An  G&mn 
attempt  below  the  town,  though  less  imprudent,  was  confronted  by  km 
daUe  obsteuctions.  Kven  if  the  river  Montmorency  were  passed,  and  tbe 
French  driven  from  their  intrenchments,  the  St.  Charles  must  still  pieseiit 
M  new  and  less  supeiaUe  barrier  against  the  assailants.  Wolfe,  aoquaiDted 
with  every  obstacle,  but  heroically  observing,  that  "a  victorious  anny  i^ 
no  difficokes,"  resolved  to  paas  the  Montmorsncy  and  bring  Mootoaka  io 
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an  eifgagemeiit.  For  thii  purpose,  thirteen  oompaiues  of  ikiglish  grena- 
diers end  a  part  of  the  second  hatlalion  of  royal  Americans  were  landed  at 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  while  two  diyisions,  under  Qenerals  Townsend 
and  Murrey^  prepared  to  cross  it  by  a  ford  which  was  discoTered  farther 
ap  the  stream.  Wolfe's  plan  was  to  attack,  in  the  first  instance,  a  redoubt 
eloee  to  the  water's  edge,  and  apparently  beyontl  reach  of  shot  from  the 
enemy's  intrenchments,  in  the  hope  that  the  Erench,  by  attempting  to 
support  that  fortification,  would  enable  him  to  bring  on  a  general  engage- 
ment :  or  that,  if  they  should  submit  to  the  loss  of  the  redoubt,  he  could 
thence  take  an  accurate  snnrey  of  their  position,  and  regulate  with  adval^ 
tage  his  subsequent  operations.  On  the  approach  of  the  British  troops, 
the  redoubt  was  evacuated  ;  and  Wolfe,  observing  some  confusion  in  the 
French  camp,  instantly  changed  his  original  plan,  and  determined  to  attack 
the  hostile  intrenchments  without  farther  delay.  Townsend  and  Murray 
were  now  commanded  to  hold  their  divisions  in  readiness  for  fording  the 
river,,  and  the  grenadiers  and  royal  Americ&ns  were  directed  to  form  on 
die  beach,  and  await  there  the  reinforcement  which  was  requisite  to  sus- 
tain their  exeitiens ;  but,  flushed  with  ardour,  and  negligent  of  support, 
these  troops  made  a  precipitate  charge  upon  the  enemy's  intrenchmentsi 
where^  they  were  received  with  so  steady  and  sharp  a  fire  from  the  French 
musketry,  that  they  wer^  presently  thrown  into  disorder,  and  compelled  to 
uke  refuge  in  the  abandcmed  redoubt.  Here  it  proved,  unexpectedly,  that 
they  were  still  exposed  to  an  effective  fire  from  the  enemy,  and  several 
brave  ofiScers,  exposing  their  persons  in  attempting  to  reform  and  rally  the 
troops,  were  killed.  A  thunder-storm,  which  now  broke  out,  contributed 
to  bafBe  the  effinrts  of  the  British,  without  depressing  the  spirit  of  the 
Pr^noh^  who  continued  to  fire,  not  only  upon  the  troops  in  the  redoubtt 
but  on  those  who  were  lying  wounded  and  disabled  on  the  field,  near  their 
own  ihtrenchments.  The  Eng&h  general,  finding  that  his  plan  of  attack 
was  completely  disconcerted,  (vdered  his  troops  to  repass  the  river  and 
Mum  to  the  Isle  of  Orleans.  Besides  the  mortifying  check  which  he 
had  received,  he  lost,  in  this  rash,  ill-considered  attempt,  nearly  five  hun- 
dred- of  the  bravest  men  in  his  army. 

Some  experience,  however,  though  dearly  bought,  had  been  gained ;  and 
Wolfe--4iow  assured  of  the  impracticability  of  approaching  Quebec  on  the 
side  of  the  Montmorency,  whife  Montcalm  retained  his  station,  which  he 
tfeeraed  determined  to  do,  till,  from  the  advance  of  the  season,  the  elements 
thould  lend  their  aid  in  destroying  the  invaders^-detached  General  Mur- 
ray, with  twelve  hundred  men  in  transports,  to  co-operate  with  Admiral 
Holmes  above  the  town  in  an  attempt  upon  the  French  shipping,  and  tp 
distract  the  enemy  by  descents  t)a  the  bank»of  the  river.  [August  2B.] 
(After  twice  endeavottxing  trithout  success  to  knd  on  the  northern  shores 
Murray,  by  a  sudden  descent  which  he  acoonq>li8hed  at  Chambavd,  gained 
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Jie  opportunity  of  destroying  a  valaable  magazine,  filled  with  clotIu»g»  a 
ammunition,  and  provisions  (  but  the  French  ships  were  secured  in  sach  t' 
manner  as  to  defy  the  approach  either  of  the  fleet  or  the  army.  On  his  retnra 
to  the  British  camp,  he  brought  the  consolatory  intelligence,  obtained  from 
his  prisoners,  that  Fort  Niagara  was  taken ;  that  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point  had  been  occupied* without  resistance;  and  that  G(eneral  Amhent 
was  making  preparations  to  attack  the  enemy  at  Isle-aux-Noix.  This  intel- 
ligence, though  in  itself  grateful,  a£R)rded  no  prospect  of  speedy  assistance, 
and  indeed  proclaimed  the  failure  of  AmheAt  in  seasonably  executing  the 
plan  of  co-operation  concerted  between  the  two  armies.  Nothing,  howeTer, 
could  shake  the  resolution  of  Wolfe,  or  induce  him  to  abandon  the  enterprise 
which  he  had  commenced.  Instead  of  being  disheartened,  he  was  roused 
to  additional  energy  of  purpose  and  efibrt  by  the  conviction  that  success  now 
depended  exclusively  on  hixpself  and  his  present  force,  and  that  it  had  be- 
come absolutely  essential  to  his  reputation,  already  wounded  and  endangered 
by  the  disaster  at  Montmorency.  In  a  council  of  his  principal  officeis,  as- 
sembled at  this  critical  juncture,  it  was  resolved  to  transfer  the  scene  of 
operations  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  above  the  town.  [Septem- 
ber 3.]  The  camp  at  the  Isle  of  Orleans  was  consequently  abandoi^d ;  and 
the  whole  army  having  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  a  part  of  it  was  landed 
at  Point  Levi,  and  a  part  at  a  spot  farther  up  the  river.  Admiral  Hdmesi 
meanwhile,  for  several  days  successively,  mancnuvred  with  his  fleet  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  enemy  on  the  northern 
shore,  and  draw  their  observation  as  far  as  possible  from  the  city.  These 
movements  had  no  other  effect  than  to  induce  Montcalm  to  detach  fifieea 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Bougainville,  one  of  his  officers,  from 
the  main  camp,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  English  fleet  and  army,  and 
prevent  a  landing  from  being  accomplished. 

Wolfe  was  now  confined  to  bed  by  a  severe  fit  of  the  disease  under  which 
he  laboured,  aggravated  by  incessant  fatigue  and  by  the  anxiety  insepa- 
rable from  a  combination  of  difficulties  sufficient  to  have  appalled  the  stoateat 
courage  and  perplexed  the  most  resolute  and  intelligent  commander.  In 
this  situation,  his  three  brigadier-generals,  whom  he  invited  to  concert  some 
plan  of  operations,  projected  and  propoeed  to  him  a  daring  enterprise,  of 
which  the  immediate  object  was  to  gain  possession  of  the  lofty  eminences 
beyond  duebec,  where  the  enemy*s  fortifications  were  comparatively  slight. 
It  was  proposed  to  land  the  troops  by  night  under  the  Meigkti  tfJibnh 
Aom,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  city,  and  to  scale  the  summit  of  these 
heights  before  daybreak.  This  attempt  manifestly  involved  extreme  difli- 
cuhy  and  hazard.  The  stream  was  rapid,  the  shore  shelving,  the  bank  of 
the  river  lined  with  French  sentinels,  the  landing-place  so  narrow  as  easily 
to  be  missed  in  the  dark,  and  the  chff,  which  must  afterwards  be  surmocmted, 
10  steep  that  it  was  diflkult  to  ascend  it  even  in  open  day  and  without  ep- 
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pqntioiL.  Should  the  design  be  promulgated  by  a  spy  or  deserter,  or  sus- 
pected by  the  enemy ;  should  the  disembarkation  be  disordered,  through 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  or  the  obstructions  of  the  shore ;  the  landing- 
place  be  mistaken,  or  but  one  sentinel  alarmed,^ — the  Heights  of  Abraham 
would  instantly  be  covered  with  such  numbers  of  troops  as  would  render 
the  attempt  abortive  and  defeat  inevitable.  Though  these  circumstances 
of  danger  could  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Wolfe,  yet  he  hesitated  not 
a  moment  to  embrace  a  project  so  congenial  to  his  ardent  and.  enterprising 
disposition,  as  weU  as  to  the  hazardous  and  embarrassing  predicament  in 
which  he  was  placed,  and  from  which  only  some  brilliant  and  soaring  efibrt 
could  extricate  him  to  his  own  and  his  country's  satisfaction.  He  reposed 
a  gallant  confidence  in  the  very  magnitude  and  peril  of  his  attempt ;  and 
fortune  extended  her  proverbial  favour  to  the  brave.  His  active  powers 
revived  with  the  near  prospect  of  decisive  action ;  he  soon  recovered  his 
health  90  far  as  to  be  able  to  conduct  in  person  the  enterprise  on  which  he 
was  resolved  to  stake  his  fame  ;  and  in  the  execution  of  it,  displayed  a 
force  of  judgment,  and  a  deliberate  valour  and  intrepidity,  that  rivalled  and 
vindicated  the  heroism  of  its  conception. 

The  necessary  orders  having  been  communicated,  and  the  preparatory 
arrangements  completed,  the  whole  fleet,  upon  the  12th  of  September, 
moved  up  the  river  several  leagues  above  the  spot  allotted  for  the  assault, 
and  at  various  intervening  places  •  made  demonstrations  of  an  intention  of 
landing  the  troops  ;  as  if  the  movement  had  been  merely  experimental,  and 
no  decisive  purpose  of  attack  were  yet  entertained.  But  an  hour  after  mid- 
night, the  troops  were  embarked  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  which,  aided  by 
the  tide  and  the  stream,  drifted  with  all  possible  caution  down  the  river 
towards  the  intended  place  of  disembarkation.  They  were  obliged  to  keep 
close  to  the  northern  shore,  in  order  to  diminish  the  danger  of  passing  the 
lakiding-place  (which,  nevertheless,  very  nearly  happened)  in  the  dark ;  and 
yet  escaped  the  challenge  of  all  the  French  sentinels  except  one  or  two, 
whose  vigilance,  however,  was  baffled  by  the  presence  of  mind  and  inge- 
nuity with  which  a  Scotch  ofllcer  replied  to  the  call,  and  described  the 
foBce  to  which  he  belonged  as  a  part  of  Bougainville's  troops  employed  in 
exploring  the  state  of  the  river  and  motions  of  the  English.  Silence  was 
commanded  under  pain  of  death,  which  was,  indeed,  doubly  menaced ;  and 
m  death-like  stillness  was  preserved  in  every  boat,  except  the  one  which 
conveyed  the  commander-in-chief*  where,  in  accents  barely  audible  to  the 
profound  attention  of  his  listening  officers,  Wolfe  repeated  that  noble  efiusion 
of  sdemn  thought  and  poetic  genius,  Gray's  Ulegy  m  a  Country  Church^ 
yard^  which  had  been  recently  published  at  London,  and  of  which  a  copy 
was  conveyed  to  him  by  the  last  packet  from  England.  When  he  had 
finished  his  recitation,  he  added,  in  a  tone  still  guardedly  low,  but  eameel 
ftfld  empkatic<— '^Now,  gentlemen,  I  wouhl  rather  be  the  author  of  thai 
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poem,  than  take  Quebec :"— perhaps  the  noblest  tribate  ever  paid  hf 
anns  to  letters,  since  that  heroic  era  when  hostile  fury  and  haroc  wen 
remedied  or  intercepted  by  respect  for  the  gonitis  of  Aristotle  and  for  the 
poetry  6f  Pindar  and  Euripides.  About  an  hour  before  daybreak,  a  landing 
was  efiected.  Wolfe  was  one  of  the  first  who  leaped  ashore ;  and  when 
he  beheld  the  precipitous  height  whose  ascent  still  remained  to  crown  the 
arduous  enterprise  thus  far  advanced  in  safety  through  the  jaws  of  &te, 
he  coolly  observed  to  an  officer  near  him^ — "  I  doubt  if  you  will  get  op ; 
but  you  must  do  what  you  can.'*  A  detachment  of  Scotch  Highknderaand 
of  light  infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Howe,  (brother  of  the  nobleman 
who  perished  at  Ticonderoga,)  led  the  way  up  the  dangerous  cliflT,  which 
was  ascended  by  the  aid  of  the  rugged  projection  of  the  rocks  and  the 
bmnches  of  some  bashes  and  plants  that  protruded  from  their  orevid^.    Tke 
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iMt  of  the  tra^yemuktbg  this  gmUantand  akilful  example,  fdk>wed  their 
oonlrados  up  the  narrow  path,  and  by  break  of  day  the  whole  army 
reached  the  summit.  [September  13.]] 
^  When  Montcahn  received  intelligence  that  the  British  force,  which  h^ 
supposed  wandering  on  the  riyer,  had  sprung  up  like  a  mine  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  he  could  not  at  first  credit  the  full  import 
of  the  tidings.  Accounting  it  impossible  that  a  whole  army  had  ascended 
such  a  rugged  and  abrupt  precipice,  he  concluded  that  the  demonstration 
was  merely  a  feint,  undertaken  by  a  small  detachment,  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  abandon  the  position  he  had  hitherto  maintained.  Conyinced,  how* 
ever,  by  farther  obserration,  of  his  mistake,  h^  conceived  that  an  engage- 
ment could  no  longer  be  avoided  ;  and  instantly  quitting  his  camp  at  Mont- 
morency, crossed  the  river  St.  Charles,  with  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
English  army.  .  In  thus  consenting  to  give  battle,  Montcalm  was  rather 
confounded  by  the  genius  and  daring  than  overruled  by  the  actual  success 
and  position  of  his  adversary.  Had  he  retired  into  Quebec,  he  might, 
especially  at  such  an  advanced  period  of  the  year,  and  with  so  numerous 
a  garris<m,  have  securely  defied  a  siege.  Wolfe,  observing  the  movement 
of  the  enemy,  began  to  form  his  own  line,  which  consisted  of  six  battalions 
and  the  Louisburg  grenadiers.  The  right  wing  was  commanded  by  Monck- 
ion ;  the  left  by  Murray;  the  right  fiank  was  covered  by  the  Louisburg 
grenadiers ;  and  the  rear  and  *left  by  Howe's  light  infantry,  which  had 
shortly  before  achieved  the  easy  conquest  of  a  four-gun  battery.  As  the 
form  in  which  the  French  advanced  indicated  the  purpose  of  outflanking 
the  left  of  the  English  army,  Townsend  was  sent  to  this  part  of  the  line, 
with  the  regiment  of  Amherst  and  the  two  battalions  of  royal  Americans, 
which  were  formed  in  such  disposition  as  to  present  a  double  front  to  the 
ttiiemy.  One  regiment,  drawn  up  in  eight  divisions,  with  large  intervals, 
formed  the  English  body  of  reserve.  Montcalm's  dispositions  for  the  attack 
were  not  less  skilful  and  judicious.  The  right  and  left  Wings  of  his  army 
were  composed  almost  equally  of  European  and  of  colonial  troops ;  the 
eentre  consisted  of  a  column  formed  of  two  battahons  of  regulars,  fifteen 
hundred  Indians  and  Canadians,  expert  and  deadly  marksmen,  advancing 
in  front,  and  screened  by  adjoining  thickets,  began  the  battle.  Their  irre- 
gular fire  proved  fatal  to  many  officers,  whom  they  preferably  aimed  at ; 
but  it  was  soon  silenced  by  the  steady  fire  of  the  British.  Both  armies 
were  destitute  of  artillery,  except  two  small  pieces  on  the  side  of  the 
French,  and  a  single  gun' which  the  English  seamen  contrived  to  hoist  up 
from  the  landing-place,  and  which  they  employed  during  the  action  with 
ccsisiderabie  efiect. 

A  strong  and  cheering  presentiment  of  victory  was,  doubtless,  entertaine«l 
^y  troops  who  had  already  exerted  so  much  vak>ar,  and  vanquidied  so 
many  obstacles,  in  order  to  meat  the  enemy  on  a  foir  field  of  betde.    Thecr 
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leader  had  courted  Fortune,  not  with  languid  aspiralioiiybut  with  eoofideol 
pu|8uit ;  while  their  enemy's  studious  precautions  against  her  possible  hos- 
tility announced  little  reliance  on  her  probable  fayour.  About  nine  in  the 
morning,  the  main  body  of  the  French  advanced  vigorously  to  the  charge, 
and^e  conflict  soon  became  general.  Montcalm  having  chosen  for  hit 
own  station  the  left  of  the  French  army,  and  Wolfe,  for  his,  the  right  of 
the  English,  the  two  commanders  directly  confronted  each  other  in  the 
quarter  where  arose  the  hottest  encounter  of  this  memorable  day.  The 
English  troops  reserved  their  fire  till  the  French  were  within  forty  3^aTdi 
of  their  line ;  and  then,  by  a  terrible  discharge,  spread  havoc  among  the 
adverse  ranks.  Their  fire  was  continued  with  a  vigour  and  deiibendon 
which  efiectually  checked  the  advance,  and  visibly  abated  the  audacity  of 
the  French.  Wolfe,  who,  early  in  the  action,  was  wounded  in  the  wrist, 
betraying  no  symptom  of  pain,  wrapped  a  handkerchief  round  his  arm,  and 
continued  to  direct  and  animate  his  troops.  Soon  after,  he  received  a  shot 
m  the  groin ;  but,  concealing  the  wound,  he  was  leading  his  greididiers  to 
the  charge,  when  a  third  ball  pierced  his  breast,  and  brought  him  to  the 
ground.  His  troops,  incensed  rather  than  disconcerted  by  the  fall  of  their 
general,  continued  the  action,  with  unabated  vigour,  under  Monckton,  od 
whom  the  command  now  devolved,  but  who  was  soon  obliged,  by  a  din- 
gerqus  wound,  to  resign  it  to  Townsend.  Montcalm,  about  the  same  time, 
while  animating  the  fight,  in  front  of  hiff  battalion,  was  pierced  with  t 
mcNTtal  wound ;  and  General  Senezergus  also,  the  second  in  command  oa 
the  same  side,  shortly  afler  fell.  While  the  &1I  of  Wolfe  seemed  to  impart 
a  higher  tefnper  to  the  courage  of  the  English,  and  infused  a  spirit  in  their 
ranks  that  rendered  them  superior  to  almost  any  opposing  force,  the  loss  of 
Montcalm  produced  a  contrary  and  depressing  efiect  on  the  French.  The 
British  right  wing  now  pressed  on  with  fixed  bayonets,  determined  on  veo- 
geance  and  victory.  Creneral  Murray,  at  the  same  critical  instant,  adfanciBg 
awifUy  with  the  troops  under  his  direction,  broke  the  eentre  of  the  French 
army ;  and  their  confusion  was  completed  by  a  charge  of  the  Highlanden, 
who,  drawing  their  broadswords,  rushed  upcm  them  with  resistless  fury,  and 
drove  them,  with  great  slaughter,  partly  into  Cluebec,  and  partly  over  the 
8t  Charles.  On  the  left  of  the  British  position,  the  combat  was  less  vio- 
lent and  sanguinary ;  but  here,  also,  the  attack  of  the  French  was  repulsed, 
and  their  attempt  to  outflank  the  British  defeated.  At  this  juncture,  Bou- 
gainville, with  a  body  of  two  thousand  fresh  troops,  i^proeched  the  rear 
of  the  victorious  English ;  but  observing  the  complete  rout  and  dispernon 
of  Montcalm's  forces,  he  did  not  venture  to  attempt  a  renewal  of  the  actioo. 
The  victory  was  decisive.  About  a  thousand  of  the  French  were  made 
priaonen,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  fell  in  the  battle  and  in  the  porsmt; 
of  the  remainder,  the  greater  number,  unaUe  to  gain  the  shelter  of  Qoebec, 
letired  first  to  Point-au-Tremble,  and  afterwards  to  Trois  Bividres  sad  Mo*- 
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treal.    The  loss  of  the  English,  both  in  killed  and  woondedy  was  leas  than 
six  hundred  men. 

But  the  fate  of  Wolfe  9na  deeply  and  iiniTenaUy  deplored.  Afler  his 
last  wound,  finding  himself  unable  to  stand,  he  leaned  upon  the  shoulder 
of  a  lieutenant,  who  sat  down  in  order  to  support  him.  This  officer,  see- 
ing the  French  gire  way,  exclaimed,  **  They  run !  they  run  !"  **  Who 
run  r'  cried  Wolfe,  with  eagerness ;  for  his  glazing  eye  could  no  longer 
discern  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Being  informed  that  it  was  the  enemy,  he 
replied  with  animatiAi,  "  Then  I  die  happy !"— «nd  almost  instantly  after 
expired  in  the  blaze  of  hie  fame.  Intensely  studious,  and  yet  promptly 
and  rigorously  actire ;  heroically  brave  and  determined,  adventurous  and 
persevering ;  of  a  temper  lively  and  even  impetuous,  yet  never  reproached 
as  violent  or  irascible ;  generous,  indulgent,  courteous,  and  humane^— 
Wolfe  was  the  pattern  of  his  officers,  and  the  idol  ci  his  soldiers.  The 
force  and  compass  of  his  genius  enabled  him  practically  to  distinguiaht 
what  inferior  minds  never  discover  at  all,  the  difieience  between  great  dif^ 
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ficultie&  and  impofisibilities ;  and  being  nndiacouraged  by  what  wbb  inerrif» 
however  mightily,  difficult,  he  undertook  and  achiered  ndiat  othen  would 
hare  accounted  and  found  to  be  impossible.  His  life  (as  was  said  of  Bir 
Philip  Sidney)  was,  indeed,  poetry  in  action.  He  was,  for  a  time,  tht 
farourite  hero  of  England,  as  well  as  of  America ;  and  monumental  ttatoei, 
erected  at  the  public  expense,  attested  his  glory,  both  in  the  Old  Woridand 
the  New.  A  marble  statue,  in  particular,  was  decreed  to  his  memory  hj 
the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts.  His  rival,  Montcalm,  survived  him  but 
a  few  hours,  and  met  his  fate  with  the  most  undaunted  and  enduring 
coumge.  When  he  was  informed  that  his  wound  was  mortal,  his  reply 
was,  **  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  ;*'  and  when  the  near  approach  of  death  was 
announced  to  him,  he  added,  **  So  much  the  better :— -I  shall  not,  then,  lire 
to  see  the  surrender  of  Cluebec."  He  was  buried,  by  his  own  direction, 
in  an  excavation  that  had  been  produced  by  the  explosion  of  a  bombw 
Unfortunately  for  his  fame,  the  extent  to  which  he  is  justly  responsible  fot 
the  treacherous  cruelties  of  the  Indian  allies  of  his  countrymen,  on  variouf 
occasions,  still  remains  doubtful.  It  is  pretended  by  some  English  writen, 
that  Amherst  had  declared  his  purpose  of  treating  Montcalm,  if  he  shonki 
happen  to  take  him  alive,  not  as  an  honourable  warrior,  but  as  a  bandit  or 
robber.  But  if  such  sentiments  were  ever  entertained,  they  were  enied. 
from  the  minds  of  victorious  enemies  by  the  heroical  circumstances  of 
Montcalm's  death,  and  the  remembrance  of  his  talent  and  intrepidity^— 
merits,  which  a  wise  regard  to  his  own  fame,  and  even  more  generous  sea 
timent,  must  ever  prompt  a  conqueror  to  recognise,  and  perhaps  exaggeitle, 
in  a  vanquished  foe ;  and  when,  some  time  after,  the  French  govemmeni 
desired  leave  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory  in' Canada,  the  request 
was  granted  by  the  English  minister,  Pitt,  in  terms  expressive  of  a  iiigli 
admiration  of  Montcaba's  character.  Monckton  recovered  of  his  wonutd 
at  New  York.  -It  was  unfortunate,  perhaps,  for  the  fame  of  aU  the 
officers  who  distinguished  themselves  on  either  side  injthese  hostilities, 
that  the  European  states  to  which  they  respectively  beloDged  wars  veiy 
soon  tempted  to  regret  the  eftets  d  the  process  they  had  exer^  ift 
America. 

Qenend  Townsend,  who  now  commanded  the  amy  of  Wolfe,  proceeded 
to  forti/y  his  camp,  and  to  construct  lines  and  take  other  necessary  measores 
for  the  investment  of  Quebec ;  but  his  opemtions,  which  might  othenriet 
have  been  greatly  protracted,  if  not  entirely  defeated,  were  happily  abiidged 
by  a  proposition  of  tho  garrison,  within  five  days  of  the  late  victory,  to  sor* 
render  the  place  to  the  En^sh  forces*  [September  17.]  The  disceoifitare 
of  Montcalm's  pkoi  of  defence,  and  the  loaa  of  this  commandor,  whose 
•dive  genius  and  despotic  authority  had  rendered  him  not  merely  the 
leadffir  of  the  French,  bat  the  main-epring  of  all  their  eounsels  and  con* 
dvetyaeemed  to  have  confbundad  tho  ^irk  aad  paialjced  the  vigonr  of  thi 
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gttifiwm,  whose  early  sanender  eauuted  general  tuTprise,  anctwaa  eqiially 
gmteful  to  their  enemies,  akid  mcslifjing  to  their  eountrymem  The  terma 
of  the  capituii^on  were  the  more  faronrable  for  the  besieged,  as  the  enemy 
was  assembling  a  large  force  in  the  rear  of  the  Br&idi  aimy ;  as  the  seas<m 
had  become  wet,  cold,  and  stormy,  threatening  the  troops  with  sickness  and 
the  fleet  with  danger ;  and  as  a  considerable  advantage  was  to  be  gained 
firom  laldng  possession  of  the  town  while  the  walls  were  yet  in  a  defensi- 
ble condition.  It  was  stipolaied,  that  the  inhabitants,  during  the  war, 
should  be  protected  in  the  free  exerdae  of  their  religion ;  their  futore  poli« 
tical  destiny  was  leA  to  be  decided  at  the  retnm  of  peace.  This  treaty 
occurred  very  seasonably  for  the  British,  who  learned  immedktely  after 
thai  the  enemy's  army  had  raUied  and  been  rdaforced  beyond  Cape  Roage 
1^  two  regohr  battalions  which  General  de  Levi  had  conducted  to  their 
aid  from  Montreal ;  and  that  Bougainville,  with  eight  hundred  men  and  a 
Goavay  of  provisions,  was  prepared  to  throw  himself  into  the  town  on  the 
▼ery  day  of  its  surrender.  [September  18.]'  The  capitulation  was  no 
sooner  ratified,  than  the  British  forces  took  possession  of  Quebec,  which, 
besides  its  garrison,  ccmtained  a  popolation  <d  ten  thousand  persons.  Next 
day,  about  a  thousand  prisoners  were  embarked  on  board  of  transports  to 
.be  conveyed  to  Europe. 

The  capital  of  New  France,  thus  reduced  to  the  dommion  of  €^at  Bri- 
tain, received  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  troops  commanded  by  General 
Murray,  whose  security  was  fiirther  promoted  by  the  conduct  which  the 
French  colonists  in  the  neighbourhood  now  thought  proper  to-adopt ;  for 
they  repaired  in  great  numbers  to  Quebec,  and,  deHvering  up  thmr  arms, 
pledged  themselves  by  oath  to  observe  a  strictly  passive  neutrality  daring 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  British  fleet,  shortly  after,  took  its- 
departure  from  -the  St.  Lawrence,  carrying  with  it  General  Townaend,  who 
returned  to  England. 

The  operetiott^  which  had  been  intrusted  to  General  Stanwix  were 
attended  with  «omple<e  success.  By  his  conduct  and  prudence,  the  British 
interest  and  etnptre  were  established  so^  firmly,  to  all  appearance,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  that  the  emigrants  ^rom  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Perm*  * 
sylvania  were*  very  soon  after  enabled  securely  to  resume  and  advantage* 
ously  to  extend  ^e  setdements  in  tins  qoarterv  firom  which  the  French  had 
isxpelled  Uiem  ^  the  commencement  of  the  warv 

Thus  bf  iOiantly  ended  the  campaign  of  1750.  In  England  its  results 
were  hailed  with  the  most  enthusiastic  triumph  and  applanse.  In 
America,  these  sentiments  were  warmly  and  justly  redprocated. 

The  inhabitants  of  North  America  had  eageriy  indulged  the  hope  that 
the  reduction  of  Quebec  not  cmly  betokened,  but  actually  imported,  the 
entire  conquest  of  Canada;  bat  they  were  speedily  undeceived;  and, 
aroused  by  the  spirited  and  nearly  successful  attempt  of  the  French  to 
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xetrieve  this  loss,  they  consented  the  mote  willingly  to  a  renewed  exeitMi 
of  their  resources  for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  iraproring  the  Tictocioai 
posture  of  their  affidrs.  The  New  England  levies  this  year  [1700]  weie 
as  numerous  as  they  had  ever  been  during  the  war ;  the  Virginian  lefiet 
(augmented  by  the  emergency  of  a  war  with  the  Cherokees)  amounted  to 
two  thousand  men. 

No  sooner  had  the  English  fleet  retired  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  thaa 
Levi,  who'  succeeded  to  Montcalm's  command,  resolved  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  Quebec.  The  land  forces  he  possessed  were  more  numerous 
than  the  army  of  Wolfe,  by  which  the  -  conquest  of  the  place  had  bera 
achieved,  and  he  enjoyed  the  co-operation  of  some  frigates,  which  afforded 
him  the  entire  command  of  the  river,  as  the  English  had  imprudently 
withdrawn  every  one  of  their  vessels,  on  the  supposition  that  they  couU 
not  be  useful  in  winter.  He  had  hoped  that  a  sudden  attack  might  enabk 
him  to  take  Quebec  by  surprise,  during  the  winter ;  but,  after  some  pre- 
paratory approaches,  which  were  repulsed,  and  a  survey  which  convinced 
him  that  the  outposts  were  better  secured  and  the  governor  more  active 
and  aleit  than  he  had  expected,  be  was  induced  to  postpone  his  enteipiiee 
till  the  arrival  of  the  spring.  In  the  month  of  April,  when  the  St.  Law^ 
rence  afibrded  a  navigation  freed  from  ice,  the  artillery,  military  stores,  and 
heavy  baggage  of  the  French  were  embarked  at  Montreal,  and  canied 
down  the  river  under  the  protection  of  six  irigatei;  and  Levi  hims^U^ 
after  a  march  of  ten  days,  arrived  with  his  army  at  Point-au-TremUe, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Quebec.  General  Murray,  to  whom  the  preserra- 
tioQ  of  the  English  ccmquest  was  intrusted,  took  prompt  and  skilful  mea- 
sures for  its  security;  but  his  troops  had  suffered  so  much  from  the 
extreme  cold  of  the  winter  and  the  want  of  vegetables  and  fresh  proT)- 
•ions,  that  instead  of  five  thousand,  the  original  number  of  the  garrison, 
he  could  now  count  on  the  services  of  no  more  than  three  thousand  men. 
Impelled  by  overboiling  courage,  rather  than  guided  by^und  judgment, 
and  relying  more,  perhaps,  on  the  reputation  than  the  strength  of  hii 
army,  he  determined,  with  this  once  victorious  and  still  valiant,  though 
dnninished  force,  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field,  although  their  numben 
amounted  to  mote  than  twelve  thousand ;  and,  accordingly,  marching  oat 
to  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  he  attempted  to  render  this  scene  once  more 
tributary  to  the  glory  of  Britain,  by  an  impetuous  assault  on  the  neigh- 
bouring position  of  the  French  at  Sillery,  [April  28,  1760.]  But  bis 
attack  was  firmly  sustained  by  the  enemy,  and,  after  a  sharp  encounter, 
finding  himself  outflanked,  and  in  danger  of  being  surrounded  by  superior 
numbers,  he  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  action  and  retired.into  the  city. 
In  this  conflict  the  British  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  artillery,  and 
nearly  a  thousand  men.  The  French,  though  their  loss  in  killed  and 
wouaded  was  more  than  double  that  number,  had  nevertheless  gained  the 
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ffctorj;  which  their  general  lost  no  time  in  improving.  On  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  the  battle  took  place,  Levi  opened  trenches  against 
the  town ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all  his  efibrts,  it  was  not  till  the  11th  of  May 
that  his  batteries  were  so  far  advanced  as  to  commence  an  efiectual  fire 
npon  the  garrison.  But  Murray  had  now*  by  indefatigable  exertiont  in  < 
which  he  was  assisted  with  alacrity  by  his  soldiers,  completed  some  out- 
works, and  planted  so  powerful  an  artillery  on  the  ramparts,  that  his  five 
was  far  superior  to  that  of  the  besiegers,  and  nearly  silenced  their  bat> 
leries.  Ctuebec,  notwithstanding,  would  most  probably  have  reverted  to 
its  former  masters,  if  an  armament  which  was  despatched  from  France 
had  not  been  outsailed  by  a  British  squadron,  which  succeeded  in  fini 
gaining  the  entrance  and  the  command  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Frenoh 
frigates,  which  had  descended  from  Montreal,  were  now  attacked  by  the 
British  ships,  and,  part  of  them  having  been  destroyed,  the  rest  betook 
themselves  to  a  hasty  retreat  up  the  river.  Levi  instantly  raised  the  8ieg0» 
and,  retiring  with  a  precipitation  that  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  greater 
part  of  his  baggage  and  artillery,  reconducted  his  forces  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  party  of  Canadians  and  Indians  who  became  disheartened  and 
deserted  him  by  the  way)  to  Montreal.  Here  the  Marquis  de  Vaudrenilt 
•governor-general  of  Canada,  had  fixed  his  head-quarters,  and  determined 
to  make  his  last  stand  in  defence  of  the  French  colonial  empire—thus 
reduced,  from  the  attitude  of  preponderance  and  conquest  which  it  pre- 
sented two  years  before,  to  the  necessity  of  a  defensive  and  desperate 
efibrt  for  its  own  preservation.  For  this  purpose  Vaudreuil  called  in  all 
his  detachments  and  collected  around  him  the  whole  force  of  the  o^ony. 
Though  little  chance  of  success  remained  to  him,  he  preserved  an  intrepid 
countenance,  and  in  all  his  dispositions  displayed  the  firmness  and  fore- 
sight of  an  accomplished  commander.  To  support  the  drooping  couimge 
of  the  Canadians  and  their  Indian  aUies,  he  had  eyen  recourse  to  the  arti- 
fice of  circuiting  among  them  feigned  intelligence  of  the  successes  of 
France  in  other  quarters  of  the  world,  and  of  her  approaching  succour. 

Amherst,  in  the  mean  time,  was  diligently  engaged  in  concerting^  ani 
prosecuting  measures  for  the  "entire  conquest  of  Canada.  During  the  wii^ 
ter,  he  had  made  arrangements  for  bringring  all  the  British  forces  from 
Quebec,  Lake  Champlain,  and  Lake  Ontario,  to  join  in  a  combined  attack 
npon  Montreal.  Colonel  Haviland,  by  his  direction,  sailing  with  a  detach- 
ment from  Crown  Point,  took  possession  of  Isle-aux-Noix,  which  he  foond 
abandoned  by  the  enemy,  and  thence  proceeded  towards  Montreal ;  wh3e 
Amherst,  with  his  own  division,  consisting  of  about  ten.  thousand  regoian 
and  provincials,  \eh  the  frontiers  of  New  York,  and  advanced  to  OswegOy 
where  his  force  received  the  addition  of  a  thousand  Indians  of  the  8bc 
Nations,  mafching  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  Embark* 
mg  with  his  entire  army  on  Lake  Ontario,  he  reduced  the  fort  of  fab 
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Royafet  one  of  the  most  important  posts  which  the  iVench  potsoaed  oi 
the  riTer  St.  Lawrence ;  and  thence,  after  a  difficult  and  dangerous  pss* 
sage,  conducted  his  troops  to  Montreal,  where,  on  the  very  day  of  their 
arrival,  [September  6,  1760,]  they  were  met  by  the  forces  commanded  hj 
General  Murray.  In  his  progress  up  the  rirer,  Murray  distributed  pn>> 
efaunations  among  the  Canadians  inhabiting  its  southern  shore,  which  pn^ 
duced  such  an  efiect  that  almost  all  the  parishes  in  this  quarter,  as  iar  m 
Ab  river  Sorel,  declared  their  subnxission  to  Britain,  and  took  the  oath  tf 
neutrality;  Lord  Rollo,  meanwhile^  advancing  along  the  northern  skoie, 
disarmed  all  the  inhabitants  as  far  as  Trda  Rivieres,  which,  though  the 
capital  of  a  large  district,  being  merely  an  open  village,  was  taken  withoot 
lesistance.  By  a  happy  concert  in  the  execution  of  a  well-^gested  plao, 
the  ^urmics  of  Amherst  and  Murray,  on  the  day  after  their  own  simullt- 
tteous  arrival,  [September  7,]  were  jcnned  by  the  detachment  cimfided  to 
Colonel  Haviland.  Amherst  had  already  made  preparations  for  investing 
Biontreal ;  but  Yaudreuil,  perceiving,  from  the  strength  of  the  combtaed 
armies,  and  the  skilful  dispositions  of  their  coibmanders,  that  resistance  mvit 
be  inefiectual,  hastened  to  demand  a  capitulation ;  and  oh  the  following  day, 
[September  8,]  Montreal,  Detnnt,  and  all  the  other  places  of  strength 
within  the  government  of  Canada  were  surrendered  to  the  British  crown. 
After  the  capitulation.  General  Gage  was  appointed  governor  of  Montreal, 
with  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  men ;  and  Murray  returned  to  Quebec, 
where  his  garrison  was  augmented  tP  four  thousand. 

Thus  fell  the  colonial  empire  of  France  on  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
jica— the  victim  of  overweening  ambition,  and  of  the  rage  of  a  ri?al  state, 
transported  by  insult  and  injury  beyond  the  usual  channel  of  its  policy  and 
ihe  limits  of  the  system  it  had  hitherto  pursued.  On  the  south  of  the  Mit* 
sissippi,  the  French  still  possessed  the  infant  colony  of  Louisiana ;  but  this 
settlement,  far  from  being  powerful  or  formidable,  was  so  thinly  peopled 
and  so  ill-conditioned,  that  it  could  scarcely  have  preserved  its  existence, 
without  the  provisions  of  food  and  other  supphes  it  obtained  by  a  oontm- 
band  trade  with  the  British  provinces.  The  downfall  of  the  French  domi- 
ttibn  was  completed  by  the  &te  of  the  armament,  which,  as  we  have  alreadj 
remarked,  was  despatched  this  year  from  France  for  the  assistance  of  Can- 
ada. The  commander  of  this  force,  consisting  of  one  frigate  of  thirty  guns, 
two  large  store-ships,  and  nineteen  smaller  vessels,  having  ascertained  be* 
fore  his  arrival  on  the  coast  that  a  British  squadron  had  already  sailed  np 
th^  St.  Lawrence,  took  refuge  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  on  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Captain  Byroiti,  who  commanded  the  British  vessels  stationed  at 
Louisburg,  receiving  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  position,  insUintly  sailed 
with  five  ships  of  war  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  easily  succeed  id  in  de- 
stroying the  hostile  armament,  as  well  as  in  dismantling  two  battenes 
which  the  French  had  erected  on  shore. 
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I  HE  tniimphant  issue  of  the  contest  with  France 
seamed  to  have  placed  the  British  emptre  in  America 
on  a  foundation  at  once  solid  and  permanent  Th^ 
possession  of  the  whole  eastern^  coast,  from  the  gulf 
of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  secured  it  ahnost  completely  against  anjpr 
other  European  power,  without  whose  support  the  natives  could  make  only 
a  very  feeble  and  desultory  resistance.  The  population,  the  wealth 
and  advancing  commerce  of  these  colonies,  inspired  sanguine  and  in- 
deed chimerical  hopes  of  future  advantage.  They  had  co-opented  most 
cordially,  by  strenuous  efibrts  and  great  sacrifices,  in  the  arduous  con- 
test waged  on  their  soil  by  Britain  with  her  powerful  rival ;  and  the  exul- 
tation  of  common  success  cemented  still  more  closely  the  mutual  ties.  Tha 
most  friendly  feelings  appeared  to  be  mutually  cherished  ;  and  nothing  in- 
dicated the  approach  of  that  fatal  crisis  which  was  to  rend  the  empiie 
asunder,  and  to  begin,  the  separation  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Worlds. 

There  were  not  wanting,  indeed,  circumstances  secretly  tending  towards 
4us  result.  The  colonies  had  always  professed  a  firm  and  zealous  alle* 
glance  to  the  long ;  and  even  Mr.  Miirahall  admits,  that  to  the  very  latest 
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period  they  did  not  generally  dispute  the  supreme  legislatiye  power  of  pu^ 
liament :  yet  they  had  at  the  same  time  shown  an  extreme  anxiety  to  miii- 
age  their  affiurs  in  their  own  way ;  aad  during  their  silent  growth,  when 
communication  was  tedious  and  unlrequent,  they  generally  attained  this 
object.  Occasionally  the  monarchs  were  seized  with  jealous  feelings,  and 
sent  out  strict  and  imperious  mandates ;  but  the  phnters,  by  delay,  coa« 
pled  with  firm  and  respectM  remonstrance,  usually  contrived  to  evade  their 
execution.  The  discouragement  to  their  manufactures,  though  unfair,  was  of 
little  consequence  when  such  branches  of  industry  would  at  all  events  hvrt 
been  premature.  The  monopoly  t)f  their  commerce,  though  a  more  serious 
pvil,  was  so  accordant  with  the  contracted  views  of  the  age,  that  they  never 
thought  of  disputing  the  right,  or  expecting  it  not  to  be  enforced.  It  was, 
besides,  executed  with  so  much  laxnessy  that  the  most  lucrative  dealings 
were  carried  on  clandestinely  with  very  little  interruption.  On  this  point 
British  jealousy  was  at  length  roused ;  custom-houses  were  erected,  and 
cruisers  stationed  along  the  coast.  The  merchants,  without  disputing  the 
right  to  take  these  measures,  only  complained  of  its  being  enforced  in  a  rio- 
lent  and  sometimes  illegal  maimer ;  but  their  minds  were  silently  opened 
to  the  advantages  which  might  arise  from  a  state  of  independence.  We 
believe,  however,  on  grounds  which  will  be  developed  in  the  course  of 
this  narrative,  that  no  such  feeling  or  wish  existed  among  the  great  body  of 
the  people. 

In  Great  Britain,  meanwhile,  the  light  under  which  the  colonies  were 
viewed  underwent  a  material  alteration.  Free  nations,  it  has  been  often 
observed,  are  peculiarly  apt  to  domineer  over  subject  states.  The  people 
legarded  with  the  highest  complacency  their  sway  over  a  vast  transatlantic 
empire :  according  to  Lord  Chatham,  even  the  chimney-sweepers  on  the 
streets  talked  boastingly  of  their  subjects  in  America.  The  entire  subsei* 
tience  of  the  settlers,  the  power  of  parliament  to  impose  upon  them  bodi 
laws  and  taxes,  had  always  at  home  been  held  undisputed.  In  their  in&n! 
state,  however,  when  struggling  with  poverty  and  danger,  there  had  been 
neither  motive  nor  disposition  to  enforce  these  claims  ;  and  the  occasional 
attempts  to  subvert  their  privileges  having  been  made  in  a  violent  manner 
by  arbitrary  and  unpopular  monarchs,  had  excited  sympathy  among  the 
great  body  of  the  nation.  The  case  was  altered  when  they  had  attained  a 
degree  of  prosperity  which  enabled  them  undoubtedly  to  make  a  certam 
contribution  towards  the  general  interests  of  the  empire ;  and  some  benefit 
might  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  vast  exerticms  made  in  order  to  pnh 
mote  their  security.  The  efiect  of  these,  indeed,  appeared  in  a  serious  de- 
rangement of  the  national  finances.  The  budget  of  1764  exhibited  an  ex^ 
penditure  hitherto  unprecedented,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  about  three 
minions,  which  was  wkh  difficulty  supplied  by  temporary  resources  sdI 
by  encroachment  on  the  sinking  fund.    Sueoeesive  changes  in  the  miinitry 
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kid  raised  to  its  head  Qeorge  GrenviDe,  an  honest  statesman,  of  great 
political  knowledge  and  indefatigable  application ;  but  his  mind^  according 
to  the  able  Tiew  of  his  character  drawn  by  Burke,  could  not  extend  beycoid 
the  circle  of  official  routine,  and  was  unable  to  estimate  the  result  of  untried 
measures.  He  saw  only  the  emptiness  of  the  British  exchequer,  the  capa- 
bility of  Americans  to  pay  a  certain  revenue,  and  the  supposed  unquestion- 
able right  to  levy  it. 

The  speech  from  the  throne,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  parliament, 
^  [January  10, 1766,3  while  it  recommended  the  establishment  of  such  regula* 
tions  as  might  serve  additionally  to  bind  together  and  strengthen  every  part 
of  the  king's  dominions,  expressed  his  majesty's  reliance  on  the  firmness  and 
wisdom  of  parliament  in  promoting  the  just  respect  and  obedience  due  to 
the  laws  and  the  legUkdive  authority  of  the  British  empire.  One  of  the 
earliest  measures  proposed  in  this  session  of  parliament  was  Grenville's 
bill  for  imposing  a  stamp  duty  on  the  American  colonies.  On  the  first 
reading  of  t6e  bill,  it  was  opposed  as  an  unjust  and  oppressive  measure 
by  Colonel  Barre,  an  officer  who  had  served  with  the  British  army  in 
America,  and  who  was  highly  distinguished  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
an  eloquent  and  zealous  advocate  of  the  principles  of  liberty.  Charles 
Townshend,  another  member  of  the  house,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to 
the  office  of  (5renville,  supported  the  bill  with  much  warmth,  and,  after 
severely  reprobating  the  animadversions  it  had  received  from  Colonel 
BarT§,  concluded  his  speech  by  indignantly  demanding :— '^  And  now,  will 
these  Americans,  children  planted  by  our  care,  nourished  by  our  indul- 
gence until  they  are  grown  up  to  a  high  degree  of  strength  and  opulence, 
and  protected  by  our  arms, — ^will  they  grudge  to  contribute  their  mite  to 
relieve  us  from  the  heavy  weight  of  that  burden  which  we  lie  under  T'* 
Barre,  in  an  explanatory  speech,  after  repelling  the  censure  personally 
addressed  to  himself,  thus  forcibly  replied  to  the  concluding  expressions 
of  Townshend : — ^  They  planted  by  your  care  !  No,  your  oppressions 
planted  them  in  Alnerica.  They  fled  from  your  tyranny  to  a  then  uncul- 
tivated and  inhospitable  country,  where  they  exposed  themselves  to  almost 
all  the  hardships  to  which  human  nature  is  liable ;  and  among  others  to 
the  cruelties  of  a  savage  foe,  the  most  subtle,  and,  I  will  take  upon  me  to 
say,  the  most  formidable,  of  any  people  upon  the  Deu^o  of  God's  earth ;  and 
yet,  actuated  by  principles  of  true  EngUsh  liberty,  they  preferred  all  hard- 
ships to  those  which  they  had  endured  in  their  own  country  from  the 
hands  of  men  who  should  have  been  their  friends.  They  nouri$hed  by 
TOUR  indulgence!  They  grew  by  your  neglect  of  them.  As  soon  as  you 
began  to  care  about  them,  that  care  was  exercised  in  sending  persons  to 
role  them  in  one  department  and  another,  who  were,  perhaps,  the  deputies 
of  deputies  to  some  members  of  this  house,  sent  to  spy  out  their  h'bertiest 
to  nusrepresent  their  actionst     d  to  prey  upon  themr-^nen*  whose  beha* 
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riour  op.  many  occasions  has  caused  the  blood  of  those  sons  ofUberhfto 
recoil  within  them^— men,  promoted  to  the  highest  seats  of  jastice,  some 
of  whom,  to  my  knowledge,  were  glad,  by  going  to  a  foreign  country,  to 
escape  being  brought  to  the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice  in  their  own.  7%eg 
protected  by  your  amu  !  They  have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in  your  defence ; 
and  have  exerted  a  shining  valour,  amidst  their  constant  and  laborious  indoi- 
try,  for  the  defence  of  a  country  whose  frontier  was  drenched  in  blood, 
.  while  its  interior  parts  yielded  all  their  little  savings  to  your  emolument. 
And  believe  me, — remember,  I  this  day  told  you  so, — that  the  same  spirit 
of  freedom  which  actuated  that  people  at  first  will  accompany  them  still ;-« 
but  prudence  forbids  me  to  explain  myself  farther.  '  God  knows  I  do  not 
at  this  time  speak  from  motives  of  party  spirit ;  what  I  deliver  are  the  gen- 
uine sentiments  of  my  heart.  However  superiot  to  me  in  general  know- 
ledge and  experience  the  respectable  body  of  this  house  may  be,  yet  I  claim 
to  know  more  of  America  than  most  of  you  ;  having  seen  and  been  conve^ 
sant  with  that  country.  The  people,  I  believe,  are  as  truly  Io]ral  u  any 
subjects  the  king  has, — ^but  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  who  will 
vindicate  them,  if  ever  they  should  be  violated.  But  the  subject  is  too  deli* 
>cate, — I  will  say  no  more." 

At  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  a  petition  was  tendered  against  it  firom 
all  the  merchants  of  London  who  traded  to  America,  and  who,  anticipating 
the  effect  of  the  contemplated  measure  in  that  country*  were  struck  with 
alarm  for  the  security  of  their  outstanding  debts ;  but  it  was  rejected  in 
conformity  with  a  rule  of  the  house,  that  no  petition  should  be  admitted 
against  a  money  bill  in  its  progress.  General  Conway,  a  member  distin* 
guished  alike  by  the  liberality  of  his  political  sentiments  and  the  magnani- 
mous resolution  of  his  character,  strongly  urged  the  house,  on  so  great  an 
occasion,  to  relax  this  rule,  which,  be  asserted  without  denial,  had  not 
always  been  inflexibly  maintained ;  but  the  ministers  were  bent  on  enibic* 
ing  it  in  the  present  instance,  in  order  to  justify  the  application  of  it  to  the 
American  petitions  which  had  now  arrived  at  London,  and  in  some  of  which 
it  was  known  that  the  right  of  Britain  to  tax  the  colonies  was  openly  denied. 
The  ministers  wished  to  avoid  a  discussion  of  this  delicate  point,  and  pe^ 
haps  imagined  that  they  had  gained  their  end  and  prevented  the  preioga- 
tive  of  the  parent  state  from  being  publicly  questioned,  when  the  various 
petitions  from  the  American  provinces  were  rejected  as  summarily  as  the 
petition  of  the  merchants  of  London.  But  in  spite  of  their  efforts  to 
smother  the  0ame  of  this  dangerous  controversy,  it  broke  forth  both  in  the 
parliament  and  the  nation  before  the  bill  could  be  passed.  Alderman 
Beckford,  who,  both  as  a  senator  and  a  magistrate,  supported  the  character 
of  one  of  the  boldest  patriots  in  England,  united  with  General  Conway  in 
peremptorily  disputing  the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to  impose  taxei 
on  America.    Pitt  had  already,  as  he  afterwards  declared,  embraced  thi 
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tune  opinion;  but  he  was  prevented  from  yet  publicly  expressing  it  by  a 
severe  sickness,  which  rendered  him  at  present  incapable  of  attending  to 
business.  The  supporters  of  the  bill,  thus  constrained  to  argue  in  defence 
of  a  principle  which  they  liad  hoped  to  be  allowed  silently  to  assume,  in- 
sisted that  the  functions  and  authority  of  the  British  legislature  extended 
over  all  the  dominions  of  the  empire ;  and  while  they  admitted  the  mutual 
connection  and  dependence  of  the  right  of  being  represented  and  the  power 
of  imposing  taxes,  they  assimilated  the  situation  of  the  colonies  to  that  of  • 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  other  large  towns  in  England,  which,  hairing 
sprung  up  after  the  frame  of  the  parliament  was  adjusted,  had  never  yet 
obtained  a  share  in  the  form  of  actual  representation^ — ^but^  being  (in  cur- 
rent phrase)  mrtuaUy  represented,  possessed  all  the  substantial  benefit  of 
this  popular  right.  The  opponents  of  the  measure  replied,  that  the  difier- 
ence  between  the  condition  of  those  towns  and  the  American  provinces 
yras  as  wide  as  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  that  the  towns  referred  to  might,  not 
unreasonably,  be  considered  as  virtually  represented  in  a  parUament  which 
contained  a  copious  infusion  of  interests  precisely  the  same  as  theirs,  and 
which  imposed  no  burdens  upon  them  but  such  as  were  shared  by  its  own 
members  and  the  whole  population  of  the  realm ;  but  that  the  commercial 
restrictions  by  which  America  was  so  heavily  loaded,  for  the  real  or  sup- 
posed advantage  of  British  merchants  and  commerce,  plainly  demonstrated 
how  completely  the  same  ocean  which  separated  the  two  countries  had 
disjoined  the  interests  or  at  least  the  views  of  their  inhabitants,  and  how 
absurd  was  the  pretext  that  the  Americans  enjoyed  even  a  virtual  repre- 
sentation in  the  British  parliament ;  that  the  situation  of  the  colonies  was 
analogous  rather  to  the  condition  of  Ireland,  which,  though  so  much  nearer 
to  Britain,  and  originally  gained  to  the  British  dominion  by  conquest,  still 
retained  her  own  independent  legislature ;  and  that  the  right  of  the  colo- 
nies to  participate  in  the  same  advantage  had  been  hitherto  acknowledged 
by  the  institution  and  exerted  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  representative 
anemblies  which  they  all  possessed. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  that  famous  controversy  respecting  the 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  America,  of  which  the  interest  was  afterwards 
so  widely  extended,  and  the  features  and  topics  so  forcibly  illustrated  and 
amply  diversified  by  the  exertions  of  the  ablest  writera  and  politicians  in 
the  Old  World  and  the  New.  At  present,  indeed,  it  excited  comparatively 
but  little  attention  in  Britain,  where  its  importance  was  generally  under- 
valued, except  within  some  mercantile  circles,  where  political  foresight  was 
quickened  by  private  interest,  or  aided  by  superior  acquaintance  with  the 
condition  and  sentiments  of  the  colonists.  The  nation  at  large,  accustomed 
to  regard  America  as  a  dependent  state,  and  now  flattered  with  the  prpspect 
of  deriving  from  it  a  consideraUe  mitigation  of  the  burdens  of  the  empire, 
liflened  reluctantly  to  arguments  founded  on  previous  instances  of  British 
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ascenfdency  exerted  for  the  benefit  of  particular  meicantile  daaaes  and 
channels  of  comjnefcey  and  which  yet  opposed  this  prerogatire  in  the  only 
instance  that  had  eyer  occurred  of  its  exertion  for  the  general  and  undoubted 
advantage  of  the  British  community.  So  little  impression  was  produced 
by  the  efforts  of  the  opponents  of  the  ^tamp  Bill,  that|  after  it  had  finally 
passed  the  House  of  Commons,  where  two  hundred  and  fifty  memben 
voted  for  it  and  only  fifty  against  it,  it  was  carried  through  the  House  €f 
Lords  without  a^  moment's  obstruction  or  a  syllable  of  opposition.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  interesting  topic  of  controversy  awakened  by  the  mesf 
sure  had  not  yet  penetrated  into  this  elevated  regiim  oi  the  legisktwei 
as,  so  far  from  being  discussed,  it  was  not  even  adveited  to  by  a  siiigla 
peer. 

The  bill  soon  after  received  the  royal  assent,  and  was  passed  into  a  law* 
[March  2S2,  1765.]  It  began  by  referring  to  the  statute  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  declaring  the  necessity  of  a  &rther  revenue  than  had  been  de* 
rived  from  the  operaticoi  of  that  measure.  In  sequence  of  this  preambk, 
it  loaded  the  colonists  with  heavy  duties,  imposed  on  almost  every  tiansio* 
tion  of  a  public,  judicial,  or  commercial  nature  in  America,  and  seemed 
by  the  requisition,  that  papers  stamped  by  the  British  government  with  ths 
appropriate  duties  should  be  essential  to  the  validity  of  all  such  tnnsao* 
tions.  A  &rther  security  was  derived  from  the  infliction  of  severe  fines 
attached  to  every  instance  of  neglect  or  erasion  of  the  law.  The  details 
of  this  measure  were  by  no  means  calculated  to  palliate  the  tyrannical  in* 
justice  with  which  its  principle  was  reproached  in  America.  In  additioB 
to  the  positive  weight  of  the  various  taxes  imposed  by  the  statute,  manj 
of  them  were  attached  to  objects  which  the  colonists  ccmsidered  with  a 
peculiar  jealousy  of  regard.  The  taxation  of  judicial  proceedings,  nswa* 
papers,  and  bills  of  lading,  the  indiscriminate  rates  affixed  to  papers  at  ths 
probate  offices,  and  the  tax  imposed  on  every  degree  or  diploma  confeiied 
by  seminaries  of  learning,  have  been  particularized  by  American  wrilen 
as  branches  of  this  measure  especially  ofiensive  to  their  countrymen.  To 
crown  all,  it  was  ordained  that  the  penalties  attached  to  vidations  of  the 
act  should  be  recoverable  in  the  detested  Courts  of  Admiralty.  Thiawas, 
indeed,  to  woimd  America  in  a  part  yet  galled  and  inflamed  by  prior  pn>* 
vocation.  And  thus,  with  strangely  misguided  councils,  the  parent  state, 
instead  of  attempting  to  soften  and  fieu^ilitate  the  introduction  of  fliat  ob* 
noxious  prerogative  which  she  now  resolved  to  exert  over  a  people  already 
disgusted  with  her  treatment  of  them,  contrived  to  render  the  first  practical 
introduction  of  it  additionally  odious  and  irritating,  by  the  arbitrary  nature 
of  the  collateral  and  subsidiary  measures  with  which  it  was  combined. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  hoped,  in  the  plenitude  of  ministerial  ignoianc^to 
balance  or  mollify  the  displeasure  of  the  colonists  by  the  opposite  sentiiaffit 
with  which  they  might  be  supposed  to  regard  a  slender  boon  which  A0 
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IMtKimnnl  at  the  aalne  tiine  coafenrod  on  them,  in  permitting  Amerioni 
Iwdbcff  to  be  carried  to  alltliB  ports  and  nuirkets  of  Europe^  and  eyen  e» 
toniaging  by  a  bounty  its  importation  into  Britain.  But  so  tririal  was  this 
meaauxe  as  a  compenaatiiHiy  and  so  unseasonable  as  a  favour,  tbat  it  was 
Bmreraally  regarded  either  with  scorn  or  total  indi&rence  in  America, 
where  all  other  sentiments  were  swallowed  up  in  the  alarm  excited  by  the 
Stamp  Act.  Nay,  so  paramount  and  engrossing  was  the  importance  which 
the  Americans  attached  to  this  act,  that  for  awhile  they  hardly  even  re- 
marked a  contemporary  statute  by  which  the  parliament  required  the  pro- 
Tindal  assemblies  to  provide  quarters  for  all  detachments  of  British  soldiers 
in  America,  and  to  furnish  them  with  beds,  fire,  and  candles,  at  tlm  expense 
of  the  colonies ;  though  their  disgust  at  such  a  requisition  was  sufficiently 
manifested  when  their  attention  was  roused  in  the  sequel  by  an  attempt  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  On  the  day  after  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  Franklin 
.  communicated  the  tidmgs  by  letter  to  a  friend  in  his  native  country,  and 
added^— -'^  The  sun  of  liberty  is  set ;  you  must  now  light  the  lamps  of  in* 
dnstry  and  econcxny."  But  his  friend  prophetically  answered,  that  tovdies 
of  m  very  difierent  description  would  be  kindled  in  this  emergency  by  the 
Americans. 

The  colonists  had  firmly  expected  that  the  British  government  would  be 
daterred  by  their  petitions  and  remonstrances  from  persisting  in  the  project 
ot  the  Stamp  Act ;  and  when  they  learned  the  actual  and  opposite  result, 
they  were  struck  with  an  astonishment  approaching,  if  not  amounting,  to 
diwmny,  and  which  seemed  at  first  to  quell  every  sentiment  and  confound 
•very  purpose  of  resistance.  In  Massachusetts,  particularly,  where  the 
people  had  been  encouraged  to  expect  from  the  policy  into  which  they 
were  beguiled  even  greater  advantages  than  mere  deliverance  iiom  the 
Btamp  Act,  the  disappointment  was  at  once  overwhelming  from  its  magni- 
ftttde,  and  humiliating  from  a  grating  sense  of  the  prostration  by  which 
ihey  had  inefiectually  attempted  to  evade  it ;  and  so  profound  and  still  was 
the  panae  during  which  the  spirit  of  freedom  that  pervaded  this  province 
was  collecting  its  force  and  studying  the  direction  in  ^^ch  it  might  be 
exerted  with  the  greatest  advantage,  that  some  of  the  partisans  of  ib»  parent 
state  mistook  the  preparation  for  the  dispersion  of  a  tempest,  and  exuhed 
in  the  fancied  victory  of  British  prerogative,  on  the  very  brink  c^  the  coo* 
flict  in  which  it  was  fated  to  perish.  Hutchinson,  among  others,  partodc 
the  dehiaion,  and  in  letters  to  England  announced  that  his  countrymen  were 
waiting,  not  to  consider  if  they  must  submit  to  a  stamp  duty,  but  to  learn 
when  Its  operation  was  to  conunence,  and  what  forther  taxes  were  contem- 
{ftkted  in  case  the  produce  of  such  duty  should  fall  short  oi  the  expect»- 
lioos  of  the  ministry.  This  man's.influence  and  authority  in  Massachn- 
••Cta  were  now  entitely  and  for  ever  blasted ;  yet  was  he  able,  during  the 
;  fffiftip«*«  of  piddic  feelmg,  by  dint  of  his  address  and  of  the  remaia- 
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ing  adyantages  of  his  situation,  to  procure  from  the  Assemhly  the  i 
tion  of  himself  and  some  of  his  partisans  into  the  provincial  council,  when^ 
stili  occupying  the  helm  of  afiairs,  he  continued  his  exertions  to  direct  the 
constitutional  organs  of  the  state  against  the  adverse  tide  of  popular  soiti- 
ment  and  opinion,  until  it  swelled  to  such  a  height  as  to  overwhelm  himself 
and  all  who  adhered  to  him. 

lOVERNOR  BERNARD,  in  the  speech  with  which  he 
opened  the  session  of  the  Assembly,  forbore  to  make  any 
express  reference  to  the  subject  with  which  every  mind  was 
principally  engrossed,  the  Stamp  Act,  [June,  1706 ;]  nor 
even  indirectly  alluded  to  it  any  farther  than  by  remarkin 
that  it  was  happy  for  the  colonists  that  their  supreme  legi 
lature,  the  British  parliament,  was  the  sanctuary  of  libeity 
and  justice ;  that  their  monarch  who  presided  over  the  parliament,  realiied 
the  idea  of  a  patriot  king ;  and  that,  consequently,  they  would  doubtleai 
submit  all  their  opinions  to  the  determinations  of  a  sovereign  authority  ao 
august,  and  acquiesce  in  its  measures  with  a  perfect  confidence  that  tbe 
just  rights  of  every  part  of  the  British  empire  must  be  safe  in  the  hands 
of  the  conservators  of  the  welfare  and  liberty  of  the  whole.  He  expatiated 
on  the  advantage  which  the  colonists  must  derive  from  the  permission  to 
carry  their  lumber  to  European  markets,  which  would*  furnish  them  with 
sufficient  means  to  pay  for  the  commodities  they  imported  from  Britain,  and 
obviate  every  motive  for  persisting  in  vain  attempts  to  transplant  mana&c* 
lories  from  their  ancient  and  settled  abodes.  .  This  speech  was  followed 
shortly  after  by  a  message  recommending  a  pecuniary  grant  to  Hutchinsoo 
in  recompense  of  his  services  as  lieutenant-governor.  Never  were  serrices 
more  unseasonably  recommended  to  grateful  consideration.  The  Assembly 
tuok  as  little  notice  of  the  governor's  speech  as  he  had  taken  of  the  ci^ 
cumstance  most  interesting  to  their  feelings  and  to  the  liberty  and  happinetf 
of  their  country ;  but  to  his  message  they  answered  that  they  would  make 
no  grant  whatever  to  the  lieutenant-governor.  Without  a  moment's  delay, 
they  proceeded  to  review  and  discuss  the  treatment  they  had  received  from 
Ihe  parent  state;  and,  more  desirous  to  mature  their  councils  than  to 
divulge  their  sentiments  and  designs,  they  appointed  a  select  committee  of 
their  own  body  to  concert  and  report  the  measures  most  suitable  to  the  ex- 
isting emergency.  In  conformity  with  the  report  of  this  committee,  they 
soon  embraced  a  purpose  of  decisive  efficacy,  and  which  originated  the 
machinery  of  the  American  Revolution.  They  voted  a  declaration  or  reso- 
lution importing  that  they  were  sensible  of  the  difficulties  of  the  predica- 
ment in  which  the  American  colonies  were  placed  by  the  late  British  stt- 
lutes;  that  it  was  highly  expedient  that  there  should  be  held  with  ail  coo* 
venient  speed  a  convention  of  committees  from  the  Assemblies  of  all  the 
British  colonies,  to  consult  upon  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Amenoaa 
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p^ple,  and  the  difficulties  to  which  they  were  and  must  yet  fiuther  he 
reduced  hy  the  operaticm  of  the  acts  of  parliament  imposing  duties  and 
taxes  upon  them,  and  to  concert  a  general  and  humble  address  to  his  ma* 
jesty  and  the  parliament  imploring  relief;  that  the  meeting  should  he  held 
M  New  York,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  month  of  October  following ;  and 
thct  letters  should  forthwith  he  prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  speakers 
of  the  respective  Assemblies  in  British  America,  acquainting  them  with 
this  measure,  and  inviting  their  accession  to  it. 

The  project,  thus  announced,  of  strengthening  the  voice,  and  eventually 
the  force  of  the  American  States,  by  combining  their  councils,  was  so 
firmly,  yet  temperately  expressed,  that  the  governor  and  his  party  did  not 
venture  to  oppose  it.  Its  promulgation  was  highly  agreeable  to  the  people, 
whose  hopes  were  farther  animated,  and  their  spirit  additionally  roused  by 
the  tidings  which  they  now  received  of  the  courageous  and  determined 
expression,  in  other  colonies,  of  sentiments  congenial  to  their  own.  The 
parliamentary  edict  by  which  the  stamp  duty  was  definitely  decreed  did 
not  deter  some  of  the  patriots  of/  New  York  from  repeating  with  undimi- 
nished, nay,  with  increased,  force  and  spirit,  the  objections  by  which  they 
had  previously  withstood  its  proposed  introduction ;  and  in  a  popular  news- 
paper of  this  province,  there  was  published  an  inquiry  into  the  soundness 
of  the  ministerial  jfretexts  for  taxing  the  colonies,  which,  considering  the 
sentiments  and  temper  so  recently  displayed  by  the  inhabitants  of  New 
York,  was  calculated  to  produce  a  very  powerful  impression  upon  their 
minds,  and,  being  now  republished  in  New  England,  was  there  perused 
by  the  people  with  equal  avidity  and  approbation.  This  treatise,  or  rather 
manifesto,  demonstrated,  in  brief,  forcible  and  perspicuous  terms,  the 
absurdity  of  applying  the  doctrine  of  virtual  representation  in  the  British 
parUament  to  the  American  colonies.  As  every  distinct  interest  in  a  com- 
monwealth, it  was  insisted,  ought  to  have  its  due  influence  in  the  adpiinis- 
tmtion  of  public  afiiurs,  «o  each  of  those  interests  should  possess  the  power 
of  appointing  representatives  proportioned  in  number  to  its  own  import* 
ance  in  the  general  scale  of  the  empire.  When  two  interests  are  so  radi- 
cally inconsistent,  that  the  promotion  of  the  one  must  be  necessarily  and 
proportionally  injurious  to  the  other,  it  is  impossible  that  these  two  can 
unite  in  the  same  political  system ;  and  hence,  if  the  interests  of  Britain 
and  her  colonies  cannot  (which,  however,  the  treatise  with  more  or  l^ss 
sincerity  denied)  be  made  to  coincide^ — ^if  the  welfare  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, for  example,  require  a  sacrifice  of  the  most  valuable  political  rights  of 
the  colonists^ — then,  the  connection  between  them  ought  to  cease,  and 
sooner  or  Jater  must  inevitably  be  dissolved,  in  a  manner,  perhaps,  ruinous 
to  one  or  both  of  the  countries.  The  British  nation,  it  was  maintained, 
could  not  longer  pursue  h  policy  towards  her  colonies,  diametrically  oppo- 
tite  to  the  principles  of  her  own  domestic  govemmenti  without  either  wit- 
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nessing  the  conversion  of  this  goyernment  altogether  into  a  system  oC 
arbitmiy  power,  or  proroking  the  colonists  to  r^ect  their  partial  biudeiiSi 
and  to  assert  that  freedom  which  was  denied  them  1^  men  who  themselyss 
had  no  better  right  to  it.  The  doctrine  of  virtual  representatioD  was 
derided  by  the  plea,  that,  if  Americans  might  lae  represented  in  Eagknd 
without  their  own  knowledge  or  consent.  Englishmen  might,  by  parity  of 
reason  and  similitude  of  process,  be  represented  in  America.  The  kwi 
passed  in  the  colonies,  it  was  declared,  aft^  obtaibing  the  icfjul  asie&ti 
were  equivalent  to  acts  of  parliament ;  and  hence,  in  conformity  with  die 
new  ministerial  doctrines,  the  provincial  assemblies  might  at  some  fataie 
period  be  rendered  instrumental  by  the  crown  to  the  taxation  of  Engkad. 
Even  if  it  could  be  proved  (which  was  denied)  that  there  were  towns  and 
corporations  in  England,  of  which  the  situation  was  entirely  analogoas  to 
that  of  the  colonies,  this  circumstance,  it  was  maintained,  could  serve  to 
show  only  that  some  of  the  English  as  well  as  all  the  Americans,  wero 
injured  and  oppressed,  without  afibrding  the  slightest  apology  for  the 
oppression.  It  was  denied  that  such  terms  as  dependence  or  independena 
could  ever  be  justly  employed  to  characterize  the  situation  of  the  cokniei. 
They  were  a  part  of  the  British  dominions ;  and,  in  an  ^npire  perraded 
by  the  same  political  principles,  how,  it  was  asked,  could  one  part  be  aid 
to  be  dependent  on  another  7  All  the  parts,  indeed,  were  redprocillj 
depoident  on  each  other  (ax  the  promotion  and  the  secure  and  conTesieBt 
enjoyment  of  their  common  and  respective  rights ;  but  they  derived  these 
rights  from  the  Author  of  nature,  and  not  from  the  generosity  or  indalgeaee 
of  their  equals. 

There  was  nothing  which  contributed  at  this  period  more  effectnally  to 
cherish  the  warmth  and  yrapagaie  the  influence  of  sentiments  of  libex^ 
in  America,  than  the  resolutions  embraced  and  published  by  the  Ass^nUy 
of  yirginia,-«and  which,  as  they  were  prior  in  actual  date  to  the  proceed* 
ings  of  all  the  other  provincial  AssemUies,  have  enabled  this  state  to  diim 
*he  honour  of  giving  the  earliest  impulse  to  American  resistance.  Tet, 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  almost  all  the  leading  politicians  of  Yirgiaisi 
though  they  had  withstood  the  purposes,  were  averse  to  dilute  the  ooib* 
mands  of  the  British  government,  and  accounted  the  submission  of  the 
cobnies  to  the  Stamp  Act  unavoidable.  Considering  their  couBtrymen  si 
not  yet  able  to  make  effectual  resistance  to  the  power  of  Britain,  th^ 
shrunk  even  fnHn  the  discussion  of  a  topic  calculated  to  promote  q»nioos 
and  awaken  passions  which  might  beget  a  premature  revolt.  Norweie 
these  sentiments  confined  to  Virginia.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  patrioto 
and  politicians  of  the  other  provinces  were  unwilling  to  abet  or  encourage 
an  opposition  which  they  believed  could  not  possibly  be  successful,  and 
even  used  means  to  reconcile  their  countrymen  to  the  Stamp  Act,  or  st 
least  to  engage  their  submission  to  it.    It  was  asserted  in  a  pcf^olar  i 
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paper  of  PennsylTaniay  that  the  piodace  of  the  new  stamp  duties,  for  the 
firet  five  yearsy  was  to  be  applied  to  the  improyement  of  roads  and  the 
multiplication  of  bridges  in  America.  Even  Franklin,  who  considered 
the  Stamp  Act  as  inferring  the  total  eclipse  of  American  liberty,  with  a 
policy  which  would  hare  drawn  on  any  other  man  the  most  dangerous 
auspicions,  engaged  his  friend  IngersoU,  a  patriotic  and  respected  citizen 
of  Ccmnecticut,  who  was  in  England  with  him  at  the  time  when  the  act 
was  passed,  and  had  aided  him  in  opposing  it,  to  accept  the  appointment,  which 
the  ministry  tendered  to  him,  of  distributer  of  stamps  in  his  tiatiye  pro- 
rince  ;  and  so  little  did'  he  forebode  the  opposition  which  was  to  ensue,  or 
the  loss  of  popularity  which  his  friend  was  to  incur  by  accepting  a  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  obnoxious  law,  that,  when  IngersoU  was 
departing  for  America,  he  charged  him^to  communicate  a  gay,  yet  politic, 
counsel  to  the  colonists,  sayings — ^"  Go  home,  and  tell  our  countrymen  to  < 
get  children  as  fast  as  they  can,"  meaning,  that  America  was  not  yet  suf- 
fidently  populous  to  undertake  a  forcible  assertion  of  her  rights.  Many 
of  the  Americans,  however,  entertained  a  different  opinion,  and,  revolting 
from  the  idea  of  propagating  slaves,  determined  that  the  birthright  of  free- 
dom which  they  inherited  from  their  fathers  should  be  transmitted  unim- 
paired  to  their  own  descendants. 

It  was  by  a  party  who  cherished  this  generous  sentiment  that  Patrick 
Henry  was  elected  a  member  of  the  present  Assembly  of  Virginia,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  suppcvting  and  animating  the  expected  opposition  to 
the  late  measure  of  the  British  government.  But  so  much  reluctance  and 
hesitation  to  handle  or  even  approach  this  dangerous  subject  prevailed  in 
the  Assembly,  and  especially  among  those  members  whose  rank  and  talents 
had  secured  to  them  hitherto  a  leading  influence  in  its  councils,  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  session  was  sufibred  to  elapse  without  the  slightest  allo- 
sion  baring  been  made  to  the  Stamp  Act ;  when,  at  length,  only  three  days 
before  the  appointed  adjournment  of  the  Assembly,  the  topic  which  enp 
grossed  every  mind,  though  no  tongue  had  yet  ventured  to  broach  it,  was 
abruptly  introduced  by  Henry.  After  waiting  thus  long,  in  the  hope  of 
being  preceded,  in  a  matter  so  momen^tous,  by  some  member  of  more  esta- 
blished credit  in  the  house,  this  intrepid  politician  produced  to  the  Assem- 
bly, and  proposed  for  its  adoption,  a  series  of  resections  affirming,  in  the 
most  unqualified  terms  and  determined  tone,  that  the  Virginian  colonists 
had  originally  imported  with  them  from  Britain,  and  ever  since  claimed, 
enjoyed,  and  transmitted,  an  entire  participation  in  every  political  rig^t  and 
franchise  competent  to  Britons ;  that  the  most  snbstaittial  and  valuable  part 
of  their  p(^ticd  buthriglit  was  the  privilege  of  being  taxed  exclusively  by 
themselves  or*  their  representatives ;  that  they  had  munterruptedly  exei^ 
cised  this  privilege  by  the  instrumenlality  of  their  provincial  AssemUy; 
and  that  it  had  been  constantly  recognised  by  the  king  and  people  of  Great 
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Britain,  and  nerer  yet  Toluntarily  resigned  or  justly  forfeited.  Fhis  o? e^ 
ture  of  Henry  was  encountered  with  the  wannest  opposition ;  nor  is  it  8a^ 
prising  that  among  its  most  zealous  opponents  were  some  of  the  persooi 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  promoting  the  petitions  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  which 'expressed  doctrines  substantially  the  same  with  those 
advanced  in  the  present  resolutions.  ^  The  same  consideration  of  their  own 
superior  wealth  and  patrimonial  stake  in  the  province,  which  animated  the 
zeal  of  these  persons  in  reprobating  parliamentary  taxation,  naturally  ope- 
rated to  deter  them  from  resiiting  it, — to  which  they  would  doubtless  seem 
to  pledge  themselves  by  applying  their  former  language  to  the  present 
altered  posture  of  affiurs.  That  language,  however,  though  disregarded  by 
the  parent  state  to  which  they  addressed  it,  had  produced  an  efiect  far  ex- 
ceeding their  views  and  expectations  in  ^e  colony,  and  roused  in  the  great 
mass  of  its  inhabitants  a  spirit  of*  opposition  to  tyranny«  undiluted  and  on- 
bounded  by  prudential  considerations.  ' 

The  most  violent  debates  ensued  upon  the  motion  of  Henry,  who,  loaded 
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with  abviBe  and  gaUed  by  menaces  from  some  of  his  opponents,  was  pro- 
Toked  at  one  stage  of  the  discussion  to  a  tone  of  defiance,  which  produced 
a  remarkable  scene.  ^  Csesar,"  he  exclaimed,  '^  had  his  Brutus !  Charles 
the  First,  his  Cromwell  I  and  George  the  Third," — ^here  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  cry  of  Treason  I  raised  by  the  speaker  and  echoed  from  all 
parts  of  the  house ;  but  drowning  the  cry  by  the  commanding  elevation  of 
his  own  Toice,  and  baffling  the  charge  with  superior  presence  of  mind,  he 
resumed  the  thread  of  his  discourse  with  these  words^ — *^  George  the  Third, 
I  say,  may  profit  by  their  example.  If  this' be  treason,  make  the  most  of 
it  !*'  We  may  judge  of  the  temper  which  Henry  found  or  created  in  an 
Assembly  which  could  embrace  a  measure  thus  advocated^ — ^thus  openly 
associated  with  revolt  and  regicide.  How  altered  was  the  strain  of  public 
sentiment  in  Virginia,  since  the  days  in  which  the  peculiar  boast  of  this 
province  was  the  romantic  gallantry^ with  which  it  espoused  the  interests 
of  monarchy  against  the  arms  of  Cromwell!  The  resolutions*  though 
opposed  by  every  member  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  any  pre-eminence  or 
particular  consideration  in  the  Assembly,  and,  among  others,  by  several 
individuals  who  were  afterwards  distinguished  as  bold  and  generous  cham- 
pions of  American  liberty,  were  finally  carried  [May  28,  17663  by  a  small 
majority  of  votes.  Fauquier,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province,  no 
sooner  learned  this  proceeding  than  he  dissolved  the  Assembly.  But  they 
had  already  set  the  example  of  resistance,  and  kindled  or  seasonably  nou- 
rished a  fiame  which  was  to  spread  ovei  all  America.  Their  resolutions 
were  circulated  and  republished  in  every  one  of  the  states ;  and  every- 
where they  produced  a  glow  of  kindred  feeling  and  purpose.  The  spirit 
of  resistance  thus  awakened  was  sustained  by  the  prospect  of  that  power- 
ful organ  of  its  expression  which  was  suggested  by  Massachusetts,  and 
gradually  mounted  to  such  a  height,  that  before  the  first  of  November, 
when  the  Stamp  Act  was  appointed  to  take  effect,  the  execution  of  this 
unhappy,  measure  had  become  obviously  and  utterly  impmcticable. 

Amidst  the  general  agitation,  all  at  once  a  number  of  party  names  came 
into  vogue,  and  operated  with  their  usual  efficacy  in  augmenting  the  warmth 
and  acrimony  of  political  affections  and  passions.  The  distinctive  epithets 
of  Whig  and  Tbry — thitherto  little  used  in  America,  where  they  were 
known  merely  as  the  titles  bestowed  on  each  other  by  two  parties  in  the 
parent  state,  of  which  the  one  was  understood  to  be  friendly  to  liberty,  and 
the  other  to  arbitrary  power— were  now  employed  in  all  the  provinces, 
and  especially  in  Massachusetts,  with  as  much  animosity  as  signalized  the 
dissensions  of  that  remarkable  era  when  they  were  first  introduced  into 
England.  The  partisans  of  American  liberty  assumed  to  themselves  the 
title  of  Whigs,  and  gave  the  appellation  of  Tories  to  the  custom-house 
officers,  the  other  functionaries  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  in  general  to 
an  persons  who  administered  the  authority  or  supported  the  pretensiom  of 
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the  parent  state  in  America.  Bat  the  favonrite  appellation  was  suggested 
by  the  speech  of  Colonel  Barr^  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  obtained 
in  all  the  provinces  the  wannest  sympathy  and  applause,  and  in  coDf<»iDity 
with  which  the  more  ardent  patriots  everywhere  appropriated  to  themaelvei 
the  animating  title  of  Sons  of  Liberty.  The  justice  of  the  pietemioDi 
preferred  by  the  parent  state  was  denied,  and  the  whole  tenorof  her  pdief 
towards  America  was  vilified  in  speeches,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers, 
which  addressed  the  reason  and  the  spirit  of  the  colonists  widi  ev^ugu* 
ment  and  consideration  fitted  to  kindle  resentment  and  justify  resistaiice. 
If  liberty,  it  was  declared,  be  the  peculiar  dtae  6f  those  who  have  sense 
enough  to  know  its  value  and  fortitude  enough  to  incur  every  danger  and 
difiSculty  for  the  sake  of  its  acquisition,  then  are  the  inhab'tants  of  Ameiiet 
more  truly  entitled  to  this  blessing  than  even  the  people  of  Great  Krittin. 
The  founders  of  the  American  commonwealths,  it  was  justly  remaiked, 
had  been  originally  constrained  by  oppression  and  hardship  to  emigrate 
from  Britain ;  at  their  own  cost,  and  with  infinite  toil  and  sufi!ering,  tbey 
had  reared  those  institutions,  and  planted  that  system  of  freedom,  of  which 
Britain  now  attempted  to  hereave  their  descendants.  Their  acceptance  d 
royal  charters,  it  was  insisted,  could  not  reasonably  infer  any  obligation 
beyond  that  allegiance  which  the  supreme  head  of  the  realm  mig^t  ckim 
indiscriminately  from  all  its  subjects.  The  assistance  which  Britain  had 
contributed  to  the  defence  of  the  colonies,  it  was  argued,  mtust  be  accounted 
either  a  friendly  or  an  interested  service.  If  it  was  an  act  of  kindness, 
the  colonists  were  willing  to  return  a  suitable  proportion  c^  gratitude ;  if  it 
was  a  mercenary  act,  it  was  already  repaid  by  the  tribute  derived  from  the 
restrictions  of  their  commerce.  But  never  had  it  been  demanded  by  Bri* 
tain,  or  conceded  by  the  colonists,  that  the  surrender  of  their  h'berties  to  her 
Was  to  be  the  price  of  this  service.  It  was  denied  that  the  submission  of 
the  colonists,  on  former  occasions,  to  acts  of  parliament  afiecting  their  mo- 
nicipal  institutions,  afS)rded  any  fair  precedent  in  support  of  the  present 
claims  of  Britain.  These  exertions  of  parliamentary  authority,  it  was  pas- 
sionately declared,  were  such  stretches  of  arbitrary  power,  as  the  Ameri- 
cans would  now  no  more  submit  to,  than  the  English  would  endure  a  re- 
petition of  the  Star  Chamber  jurisdiction  establidied  by  Charles  the  First, 
or  of  the  dispensing  power  usurped  by  James  the  Second.  They  were 
pronounced  equal  to  any  of  the  arbitrary  acts  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

A  controversy,  which  came  home  to  the  bosoms  of  all  classes  of  people 
in  a  great  community,  could  not  long  be  conducted  in  this  animated  strain, 
without  provoking  some  violent  and  tumultuary  proceeding.  It  was  im- 
possible that  the  people  could  hear  it  incessantly  repeated  or  insinuated 
that  America  would  not  submit  to  the  t3rraimy  of  England,  without  demon- 
strating some  degree  of  readiness  or  incUnatioii  to  verify  the  boast.  The 
tumults  which  ensued  might  perhaps  have  been  averted,  if  it  had  hem  ptv 
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■iUe  to  convoke  at  an  earlier  period  the  projected  conreBtion,  and  to  haTtt 
soothed  the  genefal  inquietude  by  presenting  the  image  of  a  deliberative 
body  engaged  in  coticerting  the  most  effectual  measures  for  common  do* 
fence,  and  on  whose  Wisdom  and  spirit  the  hopes  of  America  might  se* 
curely  repose.  But  ere  the  time  appointed  for  the  convention  had  arrived, 
the  rising  ardour  of  the  people  became  impatient  of  &rther  inaction ;  and 
it  was  additionally  stimulated  by  the  consideration  which  now  began  to 
occur,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  could-  not  possibly  have  any 
e^ct  or  even  be  known  in  Britain,  before  the  date  at  which  the  Stamp 
JLtt  enjoined  that  its  operstioQ  should  commence  The  influence  of  this 
ctmsideration  was  not  confined  to  the  poorer  and  less  reflective  classes  of 
the  colonists ;  it  was  partaken  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  inhabits 
mUs  and  consideiate  pofiticians  of  Massachusetts,  who  fomented  the  ardour 
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already  overboiling  in  the  breasts  of  their  feUow-citizens,  and  coidialtj 
desired  to  witness  an  explosion  of  popular  riolence,  which  they  T&iniy 
expected  to  moderate  and  restrain  from  outrageous  excess^  and  which*  thin 
confined,  they  hoped  would  not  appear  disproportioned  to  the  proTocation, 
but  operate  beneficially  in  illustrating  the  past,  and  imparting  animatioo 
and  efficacy  to  the  future  addresses  of  the  American  assemblies  to  Britain. 
Perhaps,  also,  a  vague  hope  was  entertained  that  a  show  of  resistance 
might  yet  contribute  to  avert  the  ^atal  precedent  of  even  a  temporary  ope- 
ration of  the  Stamp  Act.  Nevertheless,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  nei- 
ther the  populace  of  Massachusetts  nor  the  more  considerate  directors  of 
their  proceedings  contemplated  the  extent,  whether  of  evil  or  of  good,  that 
resulted  from  the  first  impulse  that  was  given  to  the  whirlwind  of  riot  and 
anarchy. 

The  tumultuary  ^cene  which  had  formerly  been  p/oduced  in  this  pro- 
vince, by  the  attempt  to  subject  the  people  to  naval  impressment,  afforded 
an  instance  where  riot  was  promoted  by  the  leading  inhabitants  without  de- 
tection, was  conducted  by  the  mass  of  the  people  with  entire  impunitj, 
and  issued  m  a  successful  vindication  of  the  provincial  liberties.  It  was  at 
present  the  more  easy,  though,  doubtless,  also  the  more  dangerous,  to  pro- 
duce a  similar  explosion  in  Massachusetts,  from  the  peculiar  impression 
which  the  late  occurrences  were  calculated  to  make  on  the  habitual  temper 
and  favourite  sentiments  of  this  people.  Resoluie  and  enterprising,  firmly 
and  ardently  attached  to  liberty,  and  proudly  cherishing  the  conviction  that 
theirs  was  the  leading  province  of  America,  they  had  seen  their  represoi- 
tative  Assembly  alone,  of  all  the  American  legislatures,  when  menaced 
with  the  approach  of  arbitrary  power,  beseech  exemption  from  it  as  an 
indulgence,  instead  of  protesting  against  it  as  an  act  of  tyranny  and  injns* 
tice ;  and  they  had  envied  the  bolder  tone  of  other  Assemblies,  even  while 
they  cherished  the  delusive  hope  of  reaping  advantage  from  the  sabmi»> 
siveness  evinced  by  their  own.  Among  other  sentiments  excited  in  this 
province  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Stamp  Act  had  passed*  was  a  painfnl 
embarrassment  mixed  with  strong  resentment,  and  derived  from  the  remem- 
brance of  that  language  in  which  they  had  so  lately  characterized  th» 
measure,  while  they  inefilectually  petitioned  against  it.  The  embarrassment 
of  the  Assembly  was  sufficiently  manifested  by  the  caution  with  which  tliejr 
forbore  now  either  to  repeat  their  former  language  or  abruptly  to  assame 
a  dififerent  strain ;  and  their  purpose  was  rather  insinuated  thaii  expressed 
by  the  reference  to  a  general  convention,  in  which  it  was  securely  foreseen 
that  the  resolution  to  assert  the  right$  of  America  wotdd  prevail.  F^ 
portioned  to  the  restraint  thus  imposed  on  the  expression  of  puUic  senti- 
ment and  opinion  through  its  constitutional  organ,  was  the  rage  and  morti- 
fication which  swelled  in  the  bosoms  of  the  mass  of  the  pec^fe,  and  at 
length  transported  them  :nto  acts  of  unbounded  license  and  imiim* 
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Whether  the  first  indulgence  of  their  passion  was  instigated  by  the  counsel* 
or  merely  supported  by  the  known  sympathy  and  approbation,  of  the  more 
considerable  inhabitants,  is  matter  of  uncertain  conjecture ;  but  the  former 
supposition  derives  some  weight  from  the  comparative  order  and  limitation 
which  marked  the  outset  of  the  violence,  but  which  were  completely  dis- 
carded in  the  coune  of  its  progress. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  August,  [1765,]  there  appeared  suspended 
to  a  tree,  which,  m  the  sequel,  acquired  much  notoriety  Imd  received  the 
name  of  Liberty  Tree,  in  the  main  street  of  Boston,  effigies  representing 
Andrew  Oliver,  the  brothc^r*in-law  of  Hutchinson,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  British  government  to  be  the  distributer  of  stamps  in  Massachusetts* 
and  of  Lord  Bute,  who  was  gf^nemlly  regarded  and  detested  as  the  secret 
author  of  every  arbitrary  measure  embraced  by  the  British  L  ing  and  court. 
Hutchinson,  as  chief  justice,  commanded  the  aherifla  ta  remove  these  in- 
sulting and  menacing  emblems  \  but  the  sheriSs  either  da  rat  not  or  were 
not  disposed  to  obey.*  The  council,  convoked  by  the  governor,  declined 
in  like  manner  to  eiaspemtethe  people  by  opposing  a  manifestation  of  their 
sentiments,  which.,  though  indecent,  was  attended  with  *no  immediate  vio- 
lence or  breach  of  the  peace.  At  night  the  images  were  taken  down  and 
carried  on  a  bier,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  vast  multitude  of  people, 
through  the  court-house,  and  thence  down  Kins  Street  to  the  stamp-offioOf 
which  Oliver,  in  anticipation  of  his  functions,  had  lately  caused  to  b6 
erected.  This  building  was  instantly  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  tke 
rioters  were  proceeding  thence  td  Fort  Hill,  in  order  to  conclude  their  ope- 
rations by  burning  their  pageantry,  when  the  appearance  of  Oliver's  house, 
situated  in  that  neighbourhood,  tempted  them  with  a  new  object  on  which 
to  wreak  the  rage  with  which  they  were  blazing.  Hutchinson  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  exert  his  authority  in  defence  of  his  kinsman's  property ;  the 
insurgents,  loading  h*m  with  insult,  roughly  thrust  him  aside,  and  having 
broken  into  the  house,  frcnn  which  the  family  had  fled,  demolished  the 
windews  and  part  of  the  furniture.  On  the  following  day,  [August  16,3 
Oliver  commissioned  some  of  his  friends  to  announce  at  the  exchange  thai 
he  had  declined  the  oflice  of  stamp-master ;  a  resignation  which  he  was 
compelled  to  repeat  again  in  the  evening,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  doubts  and 
soothe  the  gathering  passion  of  a  great  concourse  of  people  assembled 
jound  a  bonfire.  ^  The  populace,  hoWever,  were  but  partially  appeased. 
Accounting  Oliver  no  longer  a  fit  object  of  resentment,  they  resolved  to 
discharge  upon  Hutchinson  the  violence  for  which  they  were  prepared  i 
and,  accordingly  marching  to  his  house,  demanded  immediate  assurance 
of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  report  that  he  was  a  favourer  of  the  Stam]^ 
Act.  Hutchinson,  whether  from  a  punctilious  sense  of  dignity,  or  book 
unwillingness  to  commit  himself  by  any  public  dedaration  that  might  be 
offensive  to  the  British  government,  declined  to  appear  before  their  tumvl* 
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amy,  or  to  return  any  answer  to  their  requisition ;  and  they  wers 
o^  the  point  of  commencing  a  general  attack  upon  his  house,  when  tbej 
were  diverted  fixnn  this  purpose  hy  the  exertions  of  a  prudent  and  pqpnlir 
eitixen,  who  justly  feared  that  such  an  outrage  would  discredit  their  caiue 
and  endanger  the  advantage  which  it  had  already  obtained.  He  pled|frf 
himself  that  Hutchinson  was  opposed  to  every  parliamentary  statute  inju- 
rious to  the  country ;  he  declared  that  it  was  insulting  and  unressoosU^ 
to  require  the  public  appearance  of  the  lieutenant-governor  and  chief  jiv 
tite  in  this  disorderly  manner ;  and  urged  his  hearers  not  to  stain  their  pn>> 
ceedings  with  the  iniquity  of  maltreating  an  individual  who  had  spent  forty 
years  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  province.  The  people,  yielding 
father  to  their  habitual  deference  to  this  speaker  than  to  the  force  ot  Ui 
arguments,  complied  for  the  present  with  the  counsel  he  gave,  and  quietlj 
dispersed  themselves. 

.  So  far,  the  career  of  popular  violence  seemed  to  be  attended  with  sv^ 
cess,  and  was  almost  wholly  exempted  from  blame.  Hardly  a  vdce  waa 
raised  in  condemnation  of  disorderly  force  directed  against  an  object  so 
unpopular,  and  yet  exerted  with  so  much  discrimination  and  self-control* 
Even  Samuel  Adams,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  austerely  viitaous  citi- 
lens  of  Massachusetts,  was  known  to  approve  the  demolition  of  the  stamp 
office.  The  misfortune  was  that  the  populace,  inflamed  by  tiimnpliaa^ 
and  applauded  violence,  had  tasted  a  gratification  which  it  was  much  eUi^ 
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to  tempt  them  to  repeat  than  to  persuade  them  to  leUnqoish  or  lestram 
within  moderate  bounds.  At  the  very  time  when  the  tempest  was  sojp* 
posed  to  have  entirely  subsided,  it  burst  out  agsun  with  redoubled  fury. 
Its  second  eruption  was  preceded  by  various  unfounded  mmourSf  and 
among  others,  that  in  consequence  of  Oliver's  resignation,  the  governor 
kad  undertaken  to  conduct  the  distribution  o£  the  stamps.  On  Sundayt  the 
25th  of  August,  Mayhew,  a  popular  preacher  in  Boston,  delivered  from 
his  pulpit  a  sermon  in  which  the  Stamp  Act  was  warmly  condemned,  and 
to  which,  with  extreme  rashness,  if  not  from  unbecoming  and  incendiary 
zeal,  he  prefixed  the  text,  **  I  would  they  were  even  cut  off  which  troMe 
yoM." 

At  twilight,  on  the  following  day,  [August  26, 1766,]  the  kindling  of  a 
bonfire  served  as  the  signal  of  assemUage  to  a  large,  disorderly  multitude, 
who  repaired  in  the  first  instance  to  the  house. of  Story,  the  deputy  regis- 
trar of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and,  forcing  their  way  into  it,  destroyed  aU 
his  private  papers  as  well  as  the  records  and  files  of  the  court.  Hallowell« 
the  comptroller  of  the  customs,  was  the  next  object  of  their  vengeance^ 
They  broke  into  his  house,,  and  not  only  demolished  all  his  furniture,  but 
rioted  on  the  liquon  in  his  cellar  till  intoxication  heightened  their  rage  to 
frenzy.  In  this  condition  they  directed  their  course  to  the  dwelling  of 
Hutchinson,  where,  partaking  the  tranquil  happiness  of  domestic  life, 
which  the  warmth  and  tenderness  of  his  private  affections  peculiarly  fitted 
liim  to  enjoy,  he  sat  unexpectant  of  the  storm  that  was  preparing  to  burst 
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npon  him  and  to  desolate  the  scene  of  his  felicity.  Notice  of  theii  dm* 
'  ger  was  conveyed  to  him  and  his  fiunily  barely  in  time  to  enaUe  them  hj 
a  precipitate  flight  to  save  their  lives  from  the  frantic  popa}ace,  whose 
lage  was  not  satiated  till  it  had  converted  the  finest  house  in  the  province 
into  a  mass  of  ruins^  The  very  partition  walls  were  beaten  down;  the 
fumitare  destroyed ;  the  ftunily  paintings  and  plate  de&ced ;  a  large  tam 
of  money  pillaged ;  and  a  valuable  collection  of  books  and  manuscripti, 
the  fruit  of  thirty  years*  labour*  almost  entirely  annihilated. 

These  acts  of  outrageous  violence  were,  with  more  or  less  sinceiitj, 
generally  deplored  or  condemned.  A  numerous  meeting  of  the  citixens  of 
Boston,  including  all  the  principal  inhabitants  and  leading  politician!  of 
the  place,  assembled  the  next  day,  and  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
select-men  and  magistrates  should  be  diredted  to  employ,  their  utmost  en- 
deavours to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  late  disorders^and  should  be  assisted 
in  this  duty  by  a  ehfie  guards  which  the  meeting  directly  proceeded  to 
<vganize.  It  was  not  merely  by  the  wealthy,  the  timid,  and  the  paitinai 
of  Britain,  that  this  measure  vras  promoted.  So  much  shocked  were  aH 
the  considerate  friends  of  liberty  with  the  extravagance  which  the  popn* 
lace  had  committed,  and  so  anxious  to  disavow  it  and  to  manifest  their  zeal 
to  guard  against  its  recurrence,  that,  if  the  attempt  could  noiy  have  been 
made  to  cany  the  Stamp  Act  into  execution,  the  cause  of  British  ptm' 
gfKtive  would  have  gained  a  great  and  perhi^s  decisive  advantage.  Bat 
this  advantage  was  lost  by  delay,  and  counterbalanced  by  the  impoEtie 
behaviour  of  the  governor.  At  the  very  time  when  he  would  have  bees 
efisctnally  supported  in  measures  tending  to  repress  all  violent  oppositioB 
to  established  authorityt  he  made  an  unseasonable  concession  to  the  pop«* 
lar  deureUf  and  gave  a  colour  of  utility  and  good  policy  to  the  late  eaamt 
tion,.  by  publishing  a  deckration  that  he  had  no  authority  to  distribute  the 
stamps,  and  harbouved  no  such  imprudent  purpose  as  the  assumptioaof 
functions  which  did  not  bel(mg  to  him.  He  profiered,  indeed,  in  conjoae- 
tion  with  the  council,  very  large  rewards  for  the  discovery  of  the  riotei^ 
and  e^>ecially  their  ringleaders ;  but  it  was  easier  to  discover  than  to  con- 
vict or  punish  them..  One  of  the  ringleadera,  a  tradesman  of  some  not<^ 
was  apprehended  by  the  sherifls,  but  instantly  released  by  them  witbost 
even  the  formality  of  an  inquiry,  in  consequence  of  a  threat  from  a  laigs 
and  respectable  portion  of  the  civic  guard,  that  they  would  disband  then- 
selves  the  moment  he  was  committed  to  prison.  Eight  or  ten  persons  of 
inferior  condition  were  actually  imprisoned,  and  aome  discfeeures  injarioni 
to  mate  important  (haraeters  weire  expected  from  them;  but  they  wen 
soon  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  danger  by  the  resolute  interposition  of 
h  numerous  body  of  their  fellow-dtizens,  who,  assembling  without  noias 
Of  tumult,  m  the  night,  compelled  the  jailer  to  surroidsr  his  keys.  Th» 
ptiMisrs  were  libemted  wi&oot  obstmctioii  or  oommotioo,  and  enabled  bf 
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their  friends  to  hre  in  exile  or  conoeafanent  tiO  every  prospect  of  a  judiciil 
▼isitation  of  their  oSence  had  Tanished.  The  Reading  politicians  of  Mas- 
sachosetts  now  took  especial  care  to  restrain  the  popnlar  ardour  from 
exploding  again  with  that  actire  Tiolence  which  had  proved  so  dangerous 
and  nngovemable  ;  but  gradually  recovering  their  confidence,  without  dis- 
carding their  caution^  and  animated  by  the  behaviour  of  the  other  colonies, 
they  steadily  pursued  the  purpose  of  cultivating  among  their  fellow-citi- 
aens  a  spirit  of  resistance,  In  unison  with  a  bias  to  that  policy  without 
which  resistance  could  not  be  successfully  undertaken.  Among  other 
expedients  adopted  for  this  purpose  was  the  institution  of  a  new  potftleld 
journal,  of  which  the  tendency  was  illustrated  by  the  emblematic  device 
prefixed  to  it<—«  snake  cut  into  pieces,  each  beting  the  initial  letten  of 
the  name  of  one  of  the  American  provinces,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by 
the  motto,  Jdm  or  Die. 

The  explosion  of  popular  wrath  and  impatience  in  Massachusetts  pro- 
duced, or  at  least  promoted,  corresponding  movements  and  convulsions  in 
the  other  cdonies,  of  which  those  that  occurred  in  Rhode  Island  and  Pro- 
vidence were  the  most  violent.  About  ten  days  after  the  first  commotion 
at  Boston,  a  gazette  extraordinary  was  published  at  Providence,  with  the 
motto,  F0X  J^opuKf  vox  Dei^  and  nndemeath,  the  text.  Where  the  Spirii 
0jf:  the  Lord  is,  there  ie  Liberty;  and  effigies  of  persons  accounted  pail(- 
sans  of  British  prerogative,  were  exhibited  with  halters  about  their  necks, 
and  weib  hanged  upon  a  gallows,  and  afterwards  cut  down  and  burned 
amid  kmd  and  universal  acdamations.  Three  days  after,  a  similar  cere- 
ihonial  was  peribrmed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Newport;  but  it  seemed  %o 
have  inflamed,  instead  of  satiating,  their  irage ;  for,  assembling  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  [August  96,]  they  attadced  and  destroyed  the  houses  of  How- 
ard, a  lawyer,  and  Mo&t,  a  physician,  of  whom  the  fifst  had  defended  the 
pretensions  xii  parliament  with  his  pen,  and  the  second  in  conversatioo 
had  supported  the  same  opinion.  Johikston,  the  distributor  of  stamps, 
aavtd  his  ^louse  from  a  similar  hie  by  publicly  declaring  that  he  would 
never  undertake  a  functicm  o^nsive  to  his  countfymen.  In  Connectieat, 
about  the  same  iime,  the  people  at  sundry  plaees  exhPiited,  in  contume- 
Kons  parade,  and  conmritled  to  the  flames,  the  effigies  of  Ingersoll,  the  dl^ 
•ibnter  of  stamps,  and  of  various  other  individuals  who  advocated  the 
authority  of  Britain  or  recommended  the  subaisrion  oi  America ;  and  th* 
lesentment  at  length  became  so  general  and  atarmipg,  ihaX  Ingersoll  thooi^ 
proper  to  resign  the  obnoxious  oflke,  which  he  had  not  accepted  without 
heaitation  and  rehntanee,  overcome  by  the  urgency  of  Dr.  Franklin.  A 
similar  reaignation  was  produced  by  the  Spirit  displayed  at  New  Toik, 
where  the  Stamp  Act  was  contemptooasly  reprinted  and  hawked  abouc 
the  stieets,  under  the  title  of  7W /bffy  ^  i^ngteMf  MiT  JSif^ 
The  project  of  obstnicting  the  eaecaliflo  of  this  act  by  ndncing  the  eA 
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cen  charge  with  its  administration  to  resign  their  functions,  was  aueoe^ 
sirely  embraced  .by  all  the  British  proTinces  in  America,  except  Noft 
Scotia  and  Canada,  which  submitted  to  the  act :  and  it  was  aided  by  the 
policy  which  induced  the  British  government  to  confide  these  functioBS  to 
natives  of  America.  Messervl,  the  distributer  of  stamps  for  New  Hamp- 
shire, son  of  a  brave  officer  of  this  province,  who  was  slain  at  the  last 
siege  of  Louisburg,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his  countrymen  resigned 
his  office  with  an  alacrity  which  they  rewarded  with  the  warmest  appro- 
bation. 

jM  nnr^1i[hTTr  establishment  of  the  fint  newspaper  in  New  Hampahiie, 
/R  HiX  IB  ^^^^^  ^^^  ]p\Bce  in  the  present  year,  contributed  greatly  to 
«» ^^M^T  *■*  the  animation  and  diffusion  of  public  spirit,  [September, 
1766.]  Mercer,  the  distributer  of  stamps  for  Virginia, 
resigned  his  office  as  readily  as  Messerv^  had  done,  and 
obtained  equal  applause.  The  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
Westmoreland,  in  this  province,  gave  public  notice  that  they  had  declined 
any  longer  to  exercise  judicial  functions  which  might  be  rendered  instru- 
mental to  the  ruin  of  their  country's  liberty;  and  the  Virginian  kwyen in 
general  declared  their  resolution  rather  to  abhndon  their  occupation  tban 
conduct  it  with  stamped  papera.  Hood,  the  distributer  for  Maryland,  to 
avoid  resigning  his  office,  fled  to  New  York ;  but  he  was  quickly  puisned 
thither  by  a  number  of  the  freeholdera  of  his  native  province,  whose 
remonstrances  >  induced  him  to  subscribe,  and  even  attest  on  oath  before  a 
magistrate,  a  document  importing  his  absolute  and  final  resignation.  In 
Pennsylvania,  Allen,  the  son  of  the  chief  justice,  and  other  public-spirited 
politicians,'  chiefly  of  the  Presbyterian  penuasion,  endeavoured  vainly  for 
some  time  to  persuade  Hughes,  the  distributer,  to  resign  his  office.  ETea 
the  proprietary  party  united  with  them  in  this  attempt,  from  personal  dis- 
like to  Hughes,  who  had  seconded  all  Franklin's  measures,  had  been  die 
chief  promoter  of  his  late  mission  to  England,  and  whom  FnnkKn, 
in  return,  had  recommended  to  the  British  government  as  a  fit  person  to 
execute  the  Stamp  Act  in  Pennsylvania,  if  the  Stamp  Act  wera  to  be  exe- 
cuted at  all.  That  Franklin's  own  popdlarity  escaped  unharmed  by  so 
much  active  co-operation  with  the  policy  of  the  British  government  is  not 
the  least  memorable  instance  of  the  good  fortune  that  controlled  and  shaped 
^the.  ends  of  his  political  career.  Hughes  was  supported  in  his  refusal  to 
resign  by  the  Cluaken,  and  by  a  number  of  the  Baptists,  and  of  the  paiti- 
sanis  of  the  church  of  England,  who  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  statute. 
The  Assembly,  however,  of  which  the  Cluakera  no  longer  possessed  the 
command,  gave  a  vigorous  impulse  to  the  public  spirit  by  unanimously 
protesting  that  the  only  legal  representatives  of  the  provincial  populatioa 
were  the  persons  elected  to  serve  as  membera  of  AssemUy ;  and  that  tlia 
tajntion  of  the  province  by  any  other  persons  whatsoever  was  uncoaadtir 
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tioaaly  anjaM,  labrenive  of  liberty,  and  destnictiye  of  happiness.  Resoln- 
tioQS  of  the  same  tenor  were  passed  shortly  dter  by  the  Assemblies  of 
Connecticut  and  Maryland.  Finally,  Hughes  was  constrained  to  reaigli 
[October  5]  by  the  strong  manifestation  of  public  feeling  produced  in 
Philadelphia  by  the  approach  of  the  ships  conrejring  the  stamped  papers 
from  England ;  on  which  occasion  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  hoisted 
their  colours  half-mast  high,  and  a  melancholy  peal  was  tolled  from  the 
muffled  t^ells-  of  the  churches.  Ere  the  arrival  of  the  day  when  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Stamp  Act  was  appointed  to  commence,  every  distributer 
of  stamps  in  America  had  resigned  his  office.  The  hopes  and  spirits  of 
the  colonists  were  animated  by  the  tidings  of  the  change  of  ministry  which 
took  place  in  England  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  when  Qrenville  and 
his  colleagues  were  deprived  of  power,  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement 
between  them  and  the  king,  respecting  the  terms  of  the  regency  bill ;  and 
a  new  administration  was  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Marquis 
ef  Rockingham,  a  liberal  Whig,  and  in  which  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state  was  held  by  General  Conway. 

The  time  had  now  arrived,  when  the  measure  suggested  by  Massachu- 
setts was  to  be  carried  into  efiect ;  and  on  the  appointed  day  there  assem- 
bled, in  the  town  of  New  York,  a  convention,  composed  of  twenty-eight 
delegates  from  the  Assemblies  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  C<mnecti- 
eat.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dehware,  Maryland,  and 
South  Carolina.  The  Assembly  of  New  Hampdiire,  for  some.unexplained 
reason,  neglected  to  send  delegates  to  this  convention ;  and  the  AssemUies 
ei  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  were  prevented  from  electing 
delegates  by  the  expedient  of  long  adjournments  which  the  governors  of 
these  provinces  had  recourse  to  for  this  purpose.  But  no  substantial  ad^ 
vantage  was  gained  by  this  attempt  to  disunite  the  colonies.  On  the  con** 
trary,  they  were  prompted  more  strongly  than  ever  to  cherish  the  purpose 
ef  union  by  the  opposition  which  this  purpose  received  from  the  detested 
partisans  of  British  prerogative ;  and  the  Assemblies  of  the  four  colonies 
which  were  jiot  represented  on  this  occasion,  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  pass  resolves  and  transmit  memorials  and  petiticms  studiously  accommo- 
dated .to  the  sentiments  and  language  of  its  proceedings.  Colden,  the 
governor  of  New  York,  attempted,  by  the  expedient  of  adjoi^mment,  to 
prevent  the  Assembly 'over  which  he  presided  from  contributing  to  ^e 
composition  of  the  convention ;  but  a  committee  of  management,  which 
the  Assembly  had  elected  in  the  preceding  year  to  conduct  extraordinary 
business  emerging  during  its  adjournments,  undeitook,  with  general  appro* 
bation,  to  counteract  the  governor's  policy,  and  elect  delegates  to  represent 
itself  and  its  constituents.  In  Massachusetts,  Bernard  and  Hutehinson,  m- 
stead  of  withstanding  the  nomination  of  delegates,  had  endeavoured  to 
make  it  M  upon  their  own  partisans.    Their  intrigues  for  this  purpose 
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ipreve  tmt  partially  succoisfal ;  and  though  diey  wen  aUe  to  itttvodvoe  db 
genaion  among  the  delegates  of  MasaachosettSy  th^  fidled  in  the  atlanpi 
H  aecond  time  to  stifle  or  disguise  the  sentiments  of  the  province*  Rug|^ 
«(hose  appointment  to  be  one  of  the  delegates  was  the  fruit  of  theb  tauh 
^jooBf  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  measures  of  his  colieagues ;  but  his  dis- 
tent was  disregarded  by  the  conventiouy  and  punished  in  his  natife  pfD> 
;mce  by  a  censure  of  the  Assembly,  and  by  the  general  contempt  and  di» 
|»leasure  of  the  people.  OgdeUt  one  of  the  delegates  from  New  Jersey, 
fisp.refused  his  assent  to  the  proceedings  of  his  colleagues ;  for  which  he 
^pFM(.  forwards  hanged  and  burned  in  effigy  by  his  feUow-dtizehs. 
(!  The  first  measure  of  the  ccmvention  was  a  declaration  of  the  rights  and 
giievttnces  of  the  American  colonists ;  in  whose  behalf  they  claimed  a  faU 
pftrt^pation  in  all  the  franchises  and  liberties  of  subjects  bom  within  the 
|il^  of  Great  Britain^— of  which  the  most  essential  were  the  exdusifs 
power  of  taxing  themselves,  and  the  privilege  of  trial  by  jury.  The  grier* 
f^Qce,' chiefly  complained  of  was  the  Stamp  Act,  which,  by  taxing  the  oole> 
nists  without  their  own  consent,  and  by  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  Couiii 
of  Admiralty,  was  declared  to  have  a  direct  tendency  to  bereave  them  of 
their  birthright  of  freedom.  In  conformity  with  these  views,  a  petition  to 
the  king  and  a  numorial  to  each  house  of  parliament  were  composed  sal 
signed  by  the  members  of  the  convention ;  representing,  in  firm,  yet  lojil 
^  respectful  language,  that  they  were  animated  not  less  by  attadimoitto 
the  person,  family,  and  government  of  the  king,  than  by  zeal  fiv  the  prs- 
servation  of  those  principles  of  liberty  which  had  been  inoorponted  with 
the  first  establishment  of  all  the  American  conununities ;  that  they  acknow* 
kdged  a  due  subordination  to  parliament,  consistently  with  the  possessioB 
of  an  equal  share  in  the  S3rstem  of  political  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  natives 
of  Britain ;  that,  while  all  British  subjects  were  entitled  to  the  privilege 
d  being  taxed  only  by  their  own  representatives,  the  rtmcAe  situation  of 
the  colonies  rendered  it  impracticable  that  they  should  be  represented  eip 
cept  in  their  own  subordinate  legislatures ;  that,  as  the  colonial  settlenesti, 
on  the  one  hand,  had  contributed  to  render  Britain  the  most  extensive  and 
powerful  empire  in  the  world,  so  the  colonists,  on  the  other,  esteemed  a 
conhection  with  Britain  their  greatest  happiness  and  safeguard ;  that  the 
permanence  of  this  connection  would  be  most  securely  established  by  met 
ing  liberty  and  justice  its  pillars,  and .  practically  demonstrating  that  the 
inkereni  righto  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  America  reposed  on  the  piin- 
ciplep  of  the  British  constitution ;  that  the  American  legisktures  posieeeed 
in  sound  theory,  and  in  actual  practice  had  always  hitherto  enjoyed,  ths 
same  authority  which  the  parliament  of  Ireland  still  retainedt  and  which 
the  Americans  had  never  deserved  to  forfeit  nor  consented  to  forego;  thst 
the  commercial  duties  lately  imposed  by  parliament  invaded  this  lightfid 
anthori^,  and  introduced  an  odious  distinction  between  the  Amerksnssad 
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tfaeir  felbw«sab}ect8  in  Europe ;.  that,  without  weiring  their  claim  to  be 
exempted  from  finch  impoettiant  altogether,  they  complained  of  them  me 
bnrdensome  in  their  extent  and  grieToos  in  their  particular  operation ;  and 
that  they  earnestly  and  humbly  entreated  the  redress  of  their  wrongs  and 
restoration  of  their  just  rights  and  liberties. 

AYING  concluded  these  transactions,  and  trans* 
mitted  along  with  the  reports  of  them  a  recom- 
mendation to  all  the  colonies  to  appoint  special 
agents  in  En^and  who  should  unite  their  utmost 
endeavours  in  soliciting  justice  to  America,  the 
convention  dissolved  itself.  The  general  appro- 
bation with  which  its  proceedings  were^  regarded 
tended  to  promote  the  growing^inclination  of  the 
cobnists  in  favour  of  a  system  of  imited  councils ;  and  as  the  provincial 
Assemblies  could  not  yet  venturo  to  advance  this  system  to  maturity  by 
establishing  a  permanent  convention,  the  more  zealous  politicians  in  several 
of  the  Stales  sought  to  attain  the  same  object  by  diflerent  and  less  regular 
paths,  and  cultivated  the  principle  of  union  in  a  form  which,  without 
seeming  to  combine  the  force  of  the  colonies,  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  assi- 
milate the  sentiments  and  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people.  Political 
dubs  and  associations  were  formed  in  almost  all  the  provinces,  and 
flteumed  the  title  of  7%e  Sons  of  Liberty.  These  clubs  now  began  to 
form  treaties  of  union  and  correspondence  with  each  other ;  and,  being 
totally  irresponsible  for  their  conduct,  freely  indulged  and  inflamed  their 
nratml  ardour  in  secret  councils  and  rival  flights  of  the  most  daring  spirit 
of  reswtance  and  language  of  menace.  Several  of  them  instituted  pro* 
eesnons,  in  which  copies  of  the.  Stamp  Act,^  after  having  been  exposed  to 
public  opprobrium,  were  burned  along  with  the  effigies  of  its  chief  pro- 
moters. One  of  them  proceeded  so  far  as  to  circulate  printed  placards, 
which  wero  even  affixed  to  the  doors  of  public  offices,  denouncing  ven- 
geance on  the  person,  houses  and  efiects  of  every  man  who  should  presume 
either  to  distribute  or  even  to  make  use  of  stamped  paper.  The  club  esta- 
blished at  Boston  signified  its  commands  to  Oliver,  long  after  he  had  resigned 
the  c^ce  of  stamp-master,  that  he  should  appear  on  a  certain  day  at  the 
foot  of  Ldberty  Tree,  and  there  read  aloud  a  dedaration  signifying  what 
be  had  done,  and  attest  it  upon  oath  in  presencis  of  a  magistmte.  In  vain 
be  appealed  to  his  former  resignation,  and  entreated,  that,  if  a  repetition 
ti  this  ceremony  wero  necessary,  it  might  be  performed  in  the  town-house; 
the  club  peremptorily  lefused  to  qualify  its  mandate  or  spare  his  humilH 
ation,  and  he  was  compelled  to  obey.  Innumerable  satires,  political  pro- 
verbs, caricatures,  and  pasquinades  were  published ;  and  incessant  actrritf 
was  exeited  over  all  America  to  render  British  prerogative  and  its  paili* 
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nns  hatefttl,  contemptible,  and  ridicoloos,  and  to  foitify  the  caiitet)f  libei^ 
by  uniting  it  with  attractions  adapted  to  every  variety  of  human  taste, 
temper,  and  disposition.  The  most  promptly  efficacious  are  not  ahvaji 
the  most  creditable  or  wholesome  measures;  and  notwithstanding  the 
unquestionable  benefit  which  the  interests  of  liberty  derived  from  thoao 
clubs,  it  is  probable  that  to  their  operation  must  be  ascribed  the  harah  and 
illiberal  features  by  which  some  of  the  scenes  of  the  American  Revolution 
were  defaced.  The  mystery  which  overhangs  such  associations  frdquentlj 
secures  to  .their  mandates  and  measures  a  respect  and  acquiescence  from 
the  mass  of  society,  which  a  disclosure  of  their  real  elements  and  compo- 
sition would  neither  merit  nor  be  able  to  obtain ;  and  in  the  secrecy  of 
their  conclaves,  the  dishonest,  the  cruel,  and  the  dastardly  are  temptingly 
encouraged,  and  too  often  successfully  enabled,  to  urge  their  ferocious  and 
^nalignant  suggestions  in  preference  to  the  calmer  councils  of  the  jost,  the 
liberal,  and  the  truly  brave. 

The  assembling  of  the  convention  at  New  York  was  an  important  eteat 
for  the  Ai/ierican  States ;  and  that  they  fully  appreciated  its  importanco 
was  plainly  shown  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  approved  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  body,  adopted  its  sentiments  and  language,  and  complisd 
with  its  directions.  Among  other  consequences  that  resulted  from  it  wat 
the  deliverance  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  from  the  embanassmeot 
which  had  hitherto  restrained  its  free  and  open  assertion  of  the  righU  d 
its  constituents.  In  the  month  of  September,  before  the  convention  wat 
held.  Governor  Bernard,  having  convoked  the  Assembly,  addressed  [Sep* 
tember  26]  an  elaborate  speech  to  it  upon  the  alarming  aspect  of  pabiic 
affidn.  After  referring  to  the  recent  tumults  at  Boston  with  expressions 
of  suitaUe  disapprobation,  he  undertook  the  defence  of  the  late  miniateis 
(£  Britain,  and  of  the  measures  they  had  punned.  He  declared  his  con* 
viction  of  the  supreme  and  unlimited  authority  of  parliament ;  and  farther, 
oo  grounds  of  expediency,  recommended  the  unqualified  submission  of  the 
province  to  the  mandates  of  a  power  which  it  could  not  resist  without  sag* 
mented  distress  and  inevitable  ruin.  The  ordinary  executive  govemm^ 
c£  Massachusetts,  he  observed,  was  plainly  too  weak  to  contradict  authoxi* 
tatively  the  late  popular  declarations  that  the  Stamp  Act  should  not  be 
executed  within  the  province,  or  to  oppose  the  force  by  which  these  deck^ 
ations  were  supported ;  and,  therefore,  he  now  invited  the  provincial  legit* 
lature  either  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  executive  officen  in  propoiticB 
to  the  emergency,  or  at  once  to  acknowledge,  that,  as  the  Stamp  Act  could 
not  be  executed,  so  also  must  all  commerce  be  abandoned,  all  judicial  and 
magisterial  functions  suspended,  and  the  whole  community  resigned  to 
anarchy  and  cdnfusion.  It  was  the  more  especially  their  interest,  be 
assured  them,  to  embrace  the  former  part  of  the  ahemative,  that  tbey 
might  confidently  rely  on  the  redress  of  all  their  grievances,  pmrided  they 
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jrielded,  in  the  first  instance,  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the 
parent  state. 

The  Assembly,  though  still  constrained  to  dissemble  the  sentiments 
which  they  longed  to  arow,  would  hare  been  more  perplexed  by  this 
address,  if  it  had  immediately  succeeded  the  Boston  riots,  or  if  it  had  pre- 
ceded the  intelligence  already  received  of  the  change  in  the  British  cabi« 
net,  and  of  the  determination  expressed  by  the  other  provinces  to  resist 
the  execution  of  the  Skamp  Act.  After  some  delay,  which  they  would 
willingly  have  prolonged,  but  which  the  anxious  expectation  of  the  people 
induced  them  to  abridge,  they  returned  to  the  governor's  address  a  vague 
and  cautious  answer,  importing,  that,  in  a  qualified  sense,  they  acknow- 
ledged the  supreme  authority  of  parliament ;  that  they  could  not  presume 
to  adjust  the  limits  of  this  authority,  but  could  as  little  hesitate  to  declare 
that  **  there  were  bounds  to  it ;"  that,  if  an  act  of  parliament  was  just,  it 
needed  neither  aid  nor  confirmation  from  a  subordinate  legishture ;  that* 
if  it  was  unjust  and  tyrannical,  it  was  null  and  void,  as  were  formeily 
declared  all  statutes  inconsistent  with  the  franchises  of  Magna  Charta ; 
And  that  it  was  strange  doctrine,  and  highly  disrespectful  to  parliament,  to 
affirm  thajt  it  required  obedience  to  an  unjust  law  as  a  preliminary  (condi- 
tion essential  to  its  repeal ;  that  they  must  desire  to  be  excused  from  assist- 
ing in  the  execution  of  an  act  of  parliament  which  their  constituents 
regarded  as  subversive  of  liberty,  and  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  British  constitution,  that  taxation  and  representation  aie 
commensurate ;  that  they  knew  of  no  general  declarations  by  their  coun- 
trymen of  an  intention  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  act  of  parliament, 
otherwise  than  by  refraining  from  the  proceedings  and  transactions  which 
it  loaded  with  Imposts ;  that  they  saw  much  misery,  but  no  criminality,  in 
this  choice  ;  and,  "therefore,  must  consider  it  unkind  in  your  exceUency 
to  reflect  on  a  province,  whose  unshaken  lojralty  and  indissoluble  attach- 
ment to  his  majesty's  person  and  government  were  never  before  called  in 
question,  and,  we  hope  in  €hd,  never  will  again." 

I UT  no  sooner  were  the  well-foreboded  proceedings  of  the 
New  York  convention  promulgated  in  this  province,  than 
the  Asb^mbly',  renouncing  all  further  reserve  and  ambiguityy 
by  a  unanimous  vote  [October  29]  declaratorily  jesdved, 
that  there  were  certain  essential  rights  recognised  hy  the 
political  conBtitution  of  Great  Britain,  which  were  founded 
on  the  kw  of  God  and  nature,  and  were  the  common  property  of  mankind; 
that  the  people  of  Massachn setts,  boih  by  the  general  principle  of  birth'^ 
right  and  by  the  particular  terms  of  their  charters,  were  entitled  to  partid* 
pale  in  these  advantages,  and  could  not  justly  be  divested  of  ihem  by  an> 
law  of  society  ;  that  no  man  couJd  rightfully  take  either  the  whole  or  apart 
of  the  property  of  another  without  the  proprietor's  consent ;  and  that  on 
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tkk  principle  reposed  the  main  pillar  of  the  Britiah  ocmstitiitioii,  fMoaelythi 
representatipn  of  the  ^ple  in  the  same  bmnch  of  the  legialatuie  lo  which 
the  power  of  taxing  the  people  was  confided ;  that  the  citisena  ef  Bfim* 
chusetts  never  had  been  and  never  conid  be  adequatdy  represented  in  tks 
British  parliament ;  that,  in  accordance  with  their  general  rights  and  their 
particular  circumstances*  they  had  always  till  now  enjoyed  die  privily  «f 
being  taxed  by  their  domestic  Assemblies  alone ;  that  ail  statutes  imposiBg 
taxes  on  them,  and  enacted  by  any  other  authority  ^atever,  were  infiringet 
ments  of  their  inherent  and  unalienable  righta  as  men  and  BriHeh  sh^ 
Jedif  and,  finally,  that  these  resolutions  should  be  preserved  on  record,  ia 
order  that  a  just  sense  both  of  liberty  and  of  loyalty  might  be  tiansaittedls 
posterity.  Berfaard,  infatuated  by  insolence  and  selfi;^  ambition,  peiceiiri 
BOW  the  fiulure  of  his  policy,  without,  however,  discerning  or  acknowMg* 
ing  its  folly.  In  a  wrath^]l  and  intemperate  address  which  he  deiiverai 
sbon  after  to  the  Assembly,  he  accused  them  of  having  countenanced  all  the 
riots  that  had  oc^irred  in  Bfassachusetts,  and.  of  being  themselves  on  ths 
eve  of  open  rebellibn.  To  this  charge  the  Assembly  promptly  replied,  thit 
they  spelled  with  scorn  and  indignaiion  the  pretext  that  they  had  either 
encouraged  or  justified  the  hto  riots ;  but  they  plainly  declared  their  opiuMi 
that  the  obnoxious  laws  which  had  provoked  the  tumults  would  never  bin 
been  embraced  by  the  British  parliament  without  the  sinister  instigation  ana 
pernicious  counsel  of  the  functionaries  of  Britain  in  America.  ^  ImpartU 
history,*'  they  declared,  "will  record  that  the  people  of  this  continent,  aftsr 
giving  the  strongest  testimonies  of  their  loyalty  to  his  majesty,  by  makiog 
the  utmost  exertions  to  defend  his  territories  and  enlarge  his  dominioos  m 
this  part  of  the  world,  gave  an  equal  testimony  of  a  love  of  liberty  and  a 
regard  to  those  principles  which  are  the  basis  of  his  majesty's  govomnnttv 
by  a  glorious  stand,  soma^omtfim  lie/ ^jvOfiMmenl,  because  they  phualy 
saw  that  their  essential,  unalienable  right  of  representation  and  of  trial  hf 
jury,  the  very  foundation  of  the  British  constitution,  was  infiinged,  sod 
even  annihilated  by  it." 

The  day  on  which  the  operation  of  the  Stamp  Act  had  beenappooHsdto 
commence  [November  1,  1766]  was  not  snfibred  to  eli^ise  without  some 
remarkable  tokens  of  pul^c  feeling  in  various  parts  of  America.  At  fiot* 
ton,  it  was  inhered  in  by  the  tolling  of  bells ;  nbopn  and  warehousss  mfn 
closed;  effigies  of  the  authors  and  abettOTS  of  the  act  were  carried  aboat 
the  streets,  and  afterwards  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  pec^e,  njrho  had  hitherto  bdiaved  with  a  rsmadcaUe  degree  of 
calmness  and  self-controU  were now  restrained  ftom  «  geneol  riot  only  Iff 
the  aMurance  of  their  domestic  government  that  no  attempt  wonldbeioadi 
to  execute  the  obnoxious  law.  At  Portsmouth,  the  metropolis  of  the  tote, 
tm  weU  as  in  the  towns  of  Newcastle  and  Qreenland,  the  bells  ware  toUsd 
lo  denote  the-deoease  of  liberty ,  and  all  the  friends  of  the  dqptited  godden 
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iufkei  to  attaod  lier  Amenl,  of  wUcb  Uie  eeranooy  ma  p«i^ 
fonned  with  much  pomp  axtd  solemnity.  A  coffiiif  spkndidlj  decoistedv 
Mid  bearing  the  inecfipticm,  ^liberty,  aged  CXLY.  yean,"*  was  carried 
in  funeial  procession  from  the  State-house  of  POTtsmonth,  attended  with  the 
music  (rf'unbmced  drums.  Minote  gans  were  fired  until  the  coffin  reached 
the  place  of  interment  and  was  deposited  in  a  grave  prepared  for  its  recep- 
tion, when  an  oration  was  pronounced  in  honour  of  the  deceased  friend  of 
the  people.  8caroely»was  the  omtio|i  concluded,  when  some  remains  of 
lifo,  it  was  pretended,  were  discovered  in  the  body,  which  thereupon  was 
eagerly  snatched  from  the  gmve.  The  inscription  on  the  lid  of  the  coffin 
was  immediately  altered  to  Liberty  remvedf  a  cheerful  peal  resounded 
from  the  bells,  and  every  countraance  brightened  with  joy.  Childish  and 
even  ridiculous  as  this  pageant  nmy  appear  to  philosophic  riiiads  or  tran- 
quil spirits,  it  was  well  calculated  to  preserve  the  sentiment  and  cheririi  the 
earnest  purpose  of  liberty  in  all  cksses  of  the  people  of  New  HampshifS. 
P  T  NewYork,  the  day  wss  signalized  by  an  eruption  <^ 
popular  violence,  partly  provoked  by  the  impolitic  be- 
haviour of  the  governor  in  demonstrating  his  expecta- 
tion of  some  such  occurrence.  In  consequence  of  the 
resignation  of  the  stamp-msster,  CoUen  took  peaset^ 
sion  of  the  first  cargo  of  stamps  that  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, and  lodged  them  in  Fort  Gkorge.  He  was 
already  the  object  of  mtich  popular  dislike,  which  he  contrived  to  augment 
1^  the  ostentatious  precautions  he  now  adopted  for  the  defence  of  the  stamps 
m  his  custody.  Ofiended  by  this  appearance  of  menace  or  defiance,  the 
people  began  to  assemble  in  crowds  in  the  streets,  and,  with  the  usaalissue 
of  angry  and  multitudinous  congregations,  were  easily  impelled  to  perpe- 
trate the  violence  which  Golden  had  imprudently  suggested.  They  began 
by  seising  the  governor's  coach,  in  which  they  carried  an  effigy  of  himself 
to  the  public  gallows,  where  they  suspended  the  effigy  along  with  a  stamped 
bill  of  lading  and  a  figure  intended  to  represent  the  devil ;  and  then,  with 
shouts  of  execration,  transporting  the  coach,  gallows,  and  efiigies  to  the  fort, 
they  burned  the  whole  in  triumphant  challenge  under  the  very  muzzles  of 
the  guns.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Major  James,  who  had 
ezprossad  approbation  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  after  plundering  it  and  ravag- 
ing his'  garden,  consumed  every  article  of  the  fiimiture  in  a  bonfire.  On 
the>ibllowing  day,  they  readily  assembled  again  at  the  summons  of  one  of 
their  ringleaders,  Isaac  Sears,  who  had  formerly  commanded  a  privateer ; 
and,  in  con£nrmity  with  his  suggestion,  ckmorously  demanded  that  the 
stamped  paper  should  be  surrendered  to  their  hands.  After  some  negotia- 
tion, the  governor  submitted  to  deHver  it  up  to  the  corporation  of  the  city, 
and  it  waa  aceordingly  deposited  in  the  town-hall.    Ten  boxes  of  stamped 


*  Computed  from  the  landing  of  the  firit  colonuts  «t  Flymooth,  m  ISSa 
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paper,  which  afterwardB  arriTed^  weie  promptlj  seised  by  the  peofde  nA 
committed  to  th^  flames. 

The  supporters  of  colonial  rights  in  the  higher'  dasset  of  sodatj  at 
New  York  were  struck  with  alarm  at  the  riotous  outrage  committed  hf 
their  townsmen,  and  perceived  the  expediency  of  constituting  pmdenl 
l^ders  for  the  management  and  control  of  the  multitude.  Having  cob- 
▼oked  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  [November  6,3  they  propoaed 
a  resolution,  which  was  readily  embraced,  to  confide  the  intereats  of  the 
province,  with  respect  to  British  prerogative,  to  a  committee  who  were  a»- 
thwized  to  institute  a  correspondence  with  all  the  other  colonies.  8euB 
wad  four  other  persons  were  charged  with  this  function,  which  they  ez«> 
cised  with  much  zeal  and  efficiency.  From  the  want  of  such  communica- 
tion with  each  other,  and  consequently  of  union  amcmg  themselves,  maay 
nations  have  lost  their  liberties,  or  failed  in  their  attempts  to  regain  them. 
In  every  age  and  country,  the  predominance  of  the  few  has  been  sup* 
ported  by  the  lack  of  union  among  the  many ;  and  human  wisdom  has 
never  devised  a  system  more  subservient  to  the  political  advancement  and 
iOumination  of  the  mass  of  society  than  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  sentiment 
and  intelligence  by  corresponding  committees.  One  of  the  earliest  efficts 
of  the  correspondence  which  was  now  established  was  the  general  adq>tioii 
and  extension  of  a  measure  which  originated  at  New  York,  and  proved 
eminently  serviceable  in  creating  within  the  parent  state  an  interest  in 
unison  with  the  desires  of  the  colonists.  The  merchants  of  New  York 
were  the  first  who  exemplified  the  policy  of  directing  their  &itish  com- 
spondenls  to  ship  no  more  goods  for  them  until  the  Stamp  Act  should  be 
repealed ;  and  they  farther  declared  that  they  would  not  sell  on  commission 
any  goods  shipped  from  Britain  after  the  first  of  January,  in  the  ensuing 
year,  until  the  tidings  of  such  repeal  should  be  received.  This  spirited 
and  patriotic  purpose  was  difiused  by  the  clubs  and  conespondii^  commit 
tees  over  all  America,  and  everywhere  awakened  applause  and  imitation. 
A  similar  non-importation  agreement  was  framed  by  the  merchants  of  Boa- 
ton  and  Philadelphia  shortly  after;  and  a^  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Philadelphia,  [December,]  it  was  resolved,  though  not  unanimously,  that, 
till  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  no  lawyer  should  support  the  suit  of  an 
Ekigiish  creditor  against  an  American  debtor,  nor  any  American  make  re- 
mittances to  England  in  payment  of  debts.  These  Philadelphia  reeolutions 
were  extremely  unjust,  but  by  no  means  unnatural ;  for  nothing  is  mora 
congenial  to  the  temper  of  mankind  than  to  retaliate  the  injustice  which 
provokes  their  own  impatience  and  c<»nplaint.  Even  when  remonstrating 
against  arbitrary  power,  the  Americans  refiised  to  permit  dnaken,  and 
other  timid  <x  conscientious  individuals,  to  submit,  as  they  were  incUnecr, 
to  the  Stamp  Act ;  and  to  reinforce  their  own  protestations  against  the  in* 
justice  of  the  British  parliament,^  they  refused  or  obstructed  the  payment 
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•f  their  debts  to  the  rexy  merdiants  who  hod  ilrenuoasly  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  injustice  of  which  they  complained.  It  may  be  reasooaUy 
ssnnisedt  that,  both  in  this  and  in  other  instances,  the  heated  passions  cdf 
the  mukitade  were  artfolly  directed  into  channek  corresponding  with  ther 
private  interest  of  sordid  and  hypocritical  connscmors.  The  non-Importa- 
tion agreement  was  gradually  propagated  throughout  all  America,  [1760,3 
thoa^  its  terms  were  .not  ever3rwhere  the  same ;  for  in  some  parts,  and 
•speckUy  in  New  England,  it  was  resdved  to  adhere  to  it,  until  not  only 
the  Stamp  Act,  but  also  the  previous  commercial  impositicuiks  were  abo* 
fashed.  In  every  colony  and  every  class  of  society,  Uiese  compacts  were  en- 
ffKoed  by  the  guardian  care  of  the  political  clubs,  and  aided  by  the  forma- 
tioii  of  collateral  conventions,  which  adopted  subsidiary  purposes.  To 
encourage  a  woollen  manu&cture  in  America,  it  was  recommended  to  the 
cdonists  to  abstain  from  eating  the  flesh  of  lambs.  Not  a  butcher  durst 
afterwards  expose  a  lamb  for  sale.  Instead  of  wearing  British  cloth,  which 
was  formerly  accounted  a  mark  of  fashion  and  gentility,  the  wealthiest 
colonists  now  set  the  ezsmple  of  clothing  themselves  in  old  or  in  homespun 
faabilimflnts ;  and,  instead  of  being  married  by  licenses,  on  which  a  duty 
was' now  imposed  by  the  Stamp  Act,  the  richer  Americans  agreed  to  imi- 
tate the  procedure  of  their  humbler  countrymen,  and  neither  to  contract 
nor  countenance  marriages  celebrated  by  any  other  authority  than  puUio 
proclamation  in  church.  Associations  were  formed  and  resolutions  ex* 
pressed  to  abstain  from  particular  luxuries  which  could  be  procured  only 
firom  Britain.  The  American  women  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  promoted  these  purposes,  and  rendered  both 
themselves  and  the  interests  of  liberty  additionally  dear  to  their  country- 
men by  their  prompt  and  cheerful  surrender  of  every  ornament  and  indul* 
gence  of  which  the  use  was  accounted  a  demonstration  of  servility  or  a 
contribution  to  the  resources  of  arbitrary  power.  The  domination  of  Bri* 
tain  was,  indeed,  much  more  seriously  endangered  by  the  prevalence  of 
industrious  and  frugal  habits  among  the  colonists,  than  by  the  most  violent 
and  menacing  declarations  of  their  provincial  Assemblies.  Economy  is 
essential  to  national  as  well  as  to  individual  independence.  ^Save  your 
numey,  and  you  save  your  country,"  became  a  proverb  with  the  people  of 
New  England.  The  self-control  and  endurance  practised  by  those  who 
dispensed  with  the  costly  British  luxuries  to  which  they  had  been  accus* 
lomed,  served  at  once  to  loosen  the  dependence  of  America  on  Britain,  to 
prepare  the  Americans  for  the  rigours  of  warfare,  and  to  diminish  the 
resources  of  their  enemy  and  oppressor.  6o  forcibly  were  these  consi- 
derations impressed  on  the  mind  of  FrankUn,  that,  when  the  proposition 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Ad  was  afterwards  entertained  in  England, 
lie  dedared  his  opinion  that  the  interests  of  America  would  be  more  efic- 
tiially  promoted  by  a  suspension  of  this  act,  which  would  at  qpce  postpone 
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a  straggle  dangerous  to  the  weakness  of  the  eokmists  and  promote 
Ihem  habits  of  yirtue  inconsisteiit  with  final  or  las^ng  suhjogatioD* 

The  only  semblance  of  respect  which  the  Stamp  Act  obtained  in  Ame- 
rica was  the  general  suspension  of  commercial  and  judicial  bosinesB  thai 
ensued  for  a  while  in  almost  all  the  prorinces.  This  state  of  things  ooaU 
not  and  did  not  last  long ;  the  people  soon  resumed  their  former  pnrsoitSv 
and  the  provincial  magistrates  their  fimcticms,  and  risked  the  conseqaences 
of  exercising  them  in  defiance  of  the  act  of  parliament*  Coomgeons 
traders  sent  their  ressels  to  sea,  without  any  new  ceremony  of  precantioD ; 
more  timid  merchants  and  ship-masten  gave  a  odour  of  legitimacy  to  their 
transactions  by  obtaining  certificate!  that  the  persons  who  were  appoialed 
distributere  of  the  stamps  refused  to  delirer  them.  So  strong  was  the  cnr» 
rent  of  public  will,  that  the  customrhouse  ofikers  hesitated  net  a  momcol 
to  give  way  to  it,  and  granted  clearance  to  every  vessel  that  sailed  with* 
out  a  syllable  of  objection  to  the  want  of  stamps.  In  Rhode  Island,  the 
courts  of  law  were  never  closed  for  a  single  day.  In  Virginia  and  Mary«» 
land,  before  they  had  been  closed  a  single  month,  they  were  re-op«ied  hf 
general  consent.  In  Massachusetts,  most  of  the  judges  in  the  infiwior 
courts  gave  notice  that  they  would  discharge  their  functions  as  nsoal ;  bat 
the^  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  firmly  refused  at  first  to  entertain  any 
legal  proceedings  without  stamps ;  and  even  the  most  patriotic  of  the  law- 
yen  were  prompted,  by  inveterate  professional  prejudice,  to  account  it 
impossible  to  conduct  judicial  busings  in  open  disregard  of  a  snbsjating 
act  of  parliament,  however  unjust  and  tyxtfnnicaL  At  length  QJanoaiy 
28,  1766]  the  popular  party  prevailed  so  far  as  to  obtain  from  the  A  wen 
Uy  a  resduti(m,  "that  the  shutting  up  the  courts  of  justice  is  a  very  gnat 
grievance ;  and  that  the  judges,  justices,  and  all  other  public  officen  in 
this  province  ought  to  proceed  as  usual."  The  judges  were  compelled  to 
yield  obedience  to  this  resolution ;  and  the  colonists  enjoyed  the  triumph 
of  beholding  the  mandate  of  their  domestic  legislatuire  prevail  over  tha 
command  of  the  British  parliament.  The  judges,  however,  declared  that 
they  submitted  only  for  self-preservation^— being  sensible  that  they  were 
in  the  hands  o[  the  populace ;  and,  by  the  connivance  of  the  lawjan^ 
but  little  judicial  business  was  transacted.  In  South  Carolina,  the  govef^ 
nor  still' refused  his  sanction  to  the  transaction  of  public  business  withoot 
stamps ;  but  the  Assembly,  having  iascertained  that  the  copy  of  the  Stanp 
Act  transmitted  to  him  from  England  had  been  aent  in  an  irregular  and 
unusual  manner,  laid  hold  of  this  pretext,  and  insisted  that  he  had  reeeived 
no  such  fcnrmal  notification  of  the  act  as  to  render  it  incumbent  on  them  er 
him  to  pay  any  attention  to  its  injunctions. 

The  consciousness  of  having  thus  practically  disavowed  the  authoritj 
of  pariiament  and  defied  its  power,  seemed  to  inspire  the  colonists  with 
additional  boldness  of  tone,  and  to  impart  additional  ^ring  and  latiliidt 
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«>'th«ir  apeenlatio&s  and  pnipons.  Treadset  wen  pabliBhed  in  the  jomw 
nalft  of  New  Toric,  openly  denying  diat  the  Kitish  pariiament  poaseised 
even  the  shadow  of  juiisdicticm  orer  America,  and  limiting  the  constitu* 
tional  relation  between  Britain  and  America  to  die  common  suljection 
wJrich  the  two  countries  acknowledged  to  the  same  monarch.  The  clnbi 
and,  corresponding  committees  redoubled  their  exertions  to  influence  and 
unite  puUic  feeling ;  and  all  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  pecu* 
liar  intemperance  of  language  or  conduct  consulted  their  safety,  or  rented, 
their  zeal  in  efibrta  to  implicate  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen  aa 
deeply  as  themselves  in  demonstration  of  resistance.  A  union  of  all  the 
dubs  tn  America  was^  proposed,  approved,  and  partially  accomplished ;  the 
mfimbers  pledging  themselves  with  their  lives  and  fc^tunes  to  defend  the 
SriiUh  tonstiiution  in  jSnurica  against  the  measures  disclosed  m  "a  cer- 
tain pamphlet  which  has  appeared  in  the  shape  of  an  act  of  pariiament, 
called  and  known  by  the  name  df  the  Stamp  Act ;"  to  support  each  other 
in  all  their  past  and  future  opposition  to  those  measures ;  and  to  bring  to 
eondign  punishment  all  betrayeis  of  their  country  who  should  promde 
such  measures  by  assistance*  or  submission.  The  people  in  various  places 
were  invited  to  form  associations  for  the  protection  of  their  fellow-citizens 
^dio  had  signalized  themselves  by  generous  zeal  for  American  liberty.. 
To  these  invitations  the  most  cordial  assurances  of  support  were  generally 
returned.  [February.]  Most  of  the  towns  in  Massachusetts  replied  to  an 
application  of  this  nature,  by  signifying  the  determination  of  their  inha 
btUmte  to  march  with  their  whole  force  to  the  eupport  of  the  BriOeh  con- 
wtHation^  and  eoneequentfy  the  reHrf  of  thoee  that  ehaH  or  may  be  in 
danger  from  the  Stamp  jSet  or  ite  abettore.  Popular  license,  in  short, 
was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  it  could  admit  without  assuming  a  difbrent 
mune. 

Hie  tidings  of  all  these  remaricable  events  in  America  were  successively 
tnuismitted  to  Britain,  where  they  produced  a  strong  impression  on  the 
public  mind,  together  with  much  contrariety  of  purpose  and  opinion. 
One  point,  indeed,  became  every  day  more  undeniably  manifest  and  more 
pressingly  u:rgent.  All  parties  agreed  that  affiiirs  could  no  longer  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  their  present  posture,  and  that  Britain  must  either 
forthwith  exert  her  utmiost  force  to  carry  the  Stamp  Act  into  exe(^tioz^  or 
promptly  repeal  it.  Each  of  these  views  of  policy  was  espoused  by  dif- 
ftrent  statesmen,  and  warmly  supported  by  numerous  partisans.  Tke 
new  Uliflisters,  and  esjkcially  Secretary  Conway,  who  formerly  denied  the 
power  of  pariiament  to  tax  America,  were  desirous  to  repeal  the  Stamp 
Act ;  bat  their  sentiments  were  perplexed  and  their  language  modified, 
partly  by  the  violent  opposition  to  any  such  measures  by  the  members 
and  friends  of  the  late  caUnet,  and  pardy  by  the  pride  naturally  aMendiBg 
dM  possession  of  power,  and  by  aterrion  to  bend  or  even  to  seem  to  bead 
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in  concession  to.  the  bostilo  and  menacing  attitude  which  America  i» 
pk3red.  To  make  war  on  the  Americans  in  support  of  the  act  seemed,  if 
not  absolute  suicide,  at  least  tantamount  to  making  use  of  one  ami  to  eat 
off  the  other.  The  prior  declarations  of  parliament  and  the  present  tem- 
per'aroused  in  the  British  people  forbade  every  thought  of  repealing  the 
act  on  the  ground  of  incompetence;  and  the  violent  conduct  of  the  Ame- 
ricans rendered  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  dignity  of  the  British  empin 
trith  a  repeal  founded  on  the  plea  of  expediency.  In  circular  letters  to 
the  provincial  governors,  Conway  expressed  the  ro3ral  displeasure  at  the 
riots  which  had  taken  place,  but  added  withal,  that  it  was  ^  hoped  that  the 
resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  mother  country  had  found  place  oalj 
among  the  lower  and  more  ignorant  of  the  people."  In  fact,  manj 
respectable  tradesmen,  and  even  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Tan- 
ous  parts  of  America,  had  both  promoted  and  partaken  the  resistance  of 
their  countr3rmen ;  and  of  this  the  ministers  received  ample  and  efen 
exaggerated  information  from  the  letters  of  th^  royal  governors.  Bat, 
toger  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  both  as  a  measure  of  good 
policy  and  a  stigma  upon  their  predecenors,  they  willingly  countenanced 
the  idea  that  the  agitations  in  the  colonies  were  neither  geneM  nor  fonnid- 
able;  they  wished  to  confine  the  discussion  of  th?  matter  to  considentiaiiB 
of  equity  and  commercial  expediency ;  and  affecting  to  believe  that  the 
distress,  of  which  many  English  manufacturen  loudly  complained  at  this 
period,  was  wholly  occasioned  by  the  non-importation  onnpacts  of  the 
Americans,  they  promoted  petitions  to  parliament  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  from  the  principal  trading  and  manufacturing  towns  in  Eng- 
land. No  instigation  was  needed  to  prompt  the  merchants  of  London  to 
aid  this  purpose ;  they  petiticmed  and  exerted  all  their  influence  to  obtain 
the  repeal. 

HE  wishes  of  the  ministry  were  ably  ee* 
conded  by  the  American  agents  in  Britain, 
and  especially  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was 
examined  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Coo* 
mons,  [Feb.  8,]  with  regard  to  the  actml 
condition  of  America,  and  the  sentiments, 
opinions,  and  conduct  of  his  countrymen. 
The  genius  which  he  displayed  on  ihis 
occasion,  with  a  steady  self-poesession  thit 
gave  it  the  fullest  effectr-the  extent  and 
variety  of  knowledge  he  manifested,-— the  clearness  and  comprehension  of 
his  views,— -and  the  graceful,  perspicuous,  and  forcible  language  in  which 
his  testimony  was  delivered,  attracted  universal  attention  and  general  praise. 
Of  some  of  his  statements  the  inaccuracy  is  certain ;  and  the  good  fiith 
with  which  they  were  propounded  iB,at  least,  doubtfuL    He  waaperplend 
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by  the  inconsistent  desires  of  Tmdicating  the  conduct  and  protecting  the  in* 
teiests  of  his  coantr3rnien,  on  the  one  hand,  and  yet  of  avoiding  to  wound  the 
pride  of  the  British  nation  and  government,  on  the  other.  After  delivering 
a  succinct  and  interesting  description  of  America,  he  defended  the  Ameri- 
cans with  equal  force  and  ingenuity.  He  affirmed  that  they  were  willing 
to  submit  to  external  taxes  imposed  by  parliament ;  but  reckoned  themselves, 
both  as  partakers  of  the  British  constitution,  and  also  in  confonnity  with  a 
just  interpretation  of  their  provincial  charters,  exempted  from  the  authority 
of  parliament  in  relation  to  internal  taxes ;  that  the  Stamp  Act  was  calcu* 
lated  to  operate  with  especial  disadvantage  in  America,  and  was  the  cause 
of  the  diminished  affection  of  the  colonists  to  the  parent  state,  and  of  the 
^te  non-importation  agreements  to  which  they  had  resorted  ;  that  the  efiect 
of  a  longer  subsistence  of  these  agreements  would  be  the  permanent  esta- 
blishment of  domestic  manufacturers  in  America,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
colonial  market  for  British  manufactures ;  that  the  riots  were  mere  transient 
and  unpremeditated  ebullitions  of  popular  passion,  condemned  by  the  repre* 
sentative  Assemblies,  and  disavowed  by  all  respectable  Americans ;  and 
Chat  i^  would  be  absurd  to  send  a  military  forte  to  America  in  order  to  exe- 
cute the  Stamp  Act,  as  the  sddiers  would  find  nobody  prepared  or  disposed 
to  contend  with  them,  and  would  have  no  occasion  to  use  their  arms,  uiiless 
they  were  to  employ  them  in  slaying  men  for  reflising  to  buy  stamped 
paper.  A  British  army  despatched  to  America,  he  said,  would  not  find, 
but  might  easily  create,  a  rebellion  in  that  country.  Franklin,  during  his 
present  stay  in  England,  had  been  hitherto  agent  only  for  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania ;  but  such  was  the  impression  of  his  poUtical  gemus  and 
sagacity  produced  in  America  by  the  report  of  this  examination,  that  he 
was  appointed  soon  after  to  be  agent  also  for  Massachusetts,  New  Joraey, 
and  Georgia. 

The  policy  of  the  British  ministers  was  counteracted  by  the  efforts  of 
their  parliamentary  opponents,  who  in  lettera  which  they  exhibited  from 
the  royal  govemora  and  other  officera  of  tbe  crown  in  America,  found  mate- 
rials for  a  description  very  difierent  from  Franklin's  of  the  actual  state  of 
n&dn  in  the  colonies.  These  functionaries,  who  had  encouraged  the  authon 
of  the  Stamp  Act  to  beUeve  that  it  would  be  easily  carried  into  execution, 
and  who  had  themselves  personally  sustained  numerous  indignities  in  the 
course  of  the  opposition  it  eventually  provoked,  were  prompted,  both  by 
concern  for  the  reputation  of  their  counsels  and  by  vindictive  feelings,  to 
impute  the  opposition  to  the  intrigues  of  a  few  factious  men,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  the  most  irritating  picture  of  the  excesses  with  which  it 
was  attended.  From  these  representations  the  fqends  of  the  Stamp  Act  * 
deduced  the  conclusion,  that  America  had  openly  defied  the  power  and 
authority  of  Britain,  and  was  in  a  state  of  actual  rebellkm.  And  haa  it 
•vune  to  this,  (they  asked,)  that  Britain  must  yield  to  the  commands  aad 
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Bieiiaces  of  America ;  ■»!  that  pariiaiiieiit  must  recede  from  a  preiogttifg 
which  it  has  solemniy  asaeit^  in  accommo^tioii  to  the  will  of  a  hauM 
of  British  sabjects,  who,  so  far  from  deserring  &Toiir  or  indnlgfiice,  mak 
die  soTerest  chastisement  for  the  undntifoi  insolence  they  hare  displayed  t 
This  appeal  was  hot  too  well  calculated  to  interest  the  passions  cf  the  Eag^ 
lishr-a  people  remarkaUy  distinguished  by  their  haughty  fear  of  seeming 
to  yield  to  intimidation,  and  (like  most  great  nations)  much  more  susceptibb 
of  a  Tigilant  jealousy  than  of  a  liberal  estimate  of  their  dignity  and  hanonr. 
So  Utrong  was  its  efiect  both  in  parliament  and  on  the  nation  at  brgs, 
that  Franklin,  who  anxiously  watched  the  progress  of  the  discussioD,  atsved 
his  fri^ids  in  America  that  in  all  probability  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 
would  not  be  obtained.  The  embarrassment  of  the  ministers  was  unexpect* 
edly  increased  by  the  openness  and  impetuous  determination  with  which 
Pitt,  who  had  now  regained  his  health,  and  who  neither  communicated  nof 
acted  in  concert  with  them,  undertook  the  defence  of  the  boldest  and  moit 
bbjectionaUe  proceedings  of  the  Americans.  Inflamed  with  resentment  tnd 
disdain  by  a  speech  of  QrenviUe,  who  declared  that  this  people  weit 
encouraged  to  persist  in  a  mad,  ungmteful,  and  rebellious  career  by  retjanoi 
on  the  countenance  of  some  British  statesmen^— Pitt  wsrmly  replied  thil 
■nch  an  imputation  should  never  discourage  Atm.  ^  We  are  told  thu 
America  is  obstinate,"  he  proceeded,  **that  America  is  ahnost  in  opA 
rebellion.  Sir,  /  refoiee  that  Jifneriea  ha$  reHfted*  Three  milfioos  of 
people,  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to  sulmit  to 
be  slaves,  would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  all  the  lest" 
Deprecating  any  attempt  to  execute  ^e  Stamp  Act,  he  declared,  ^I  know 
^  valour  of  your  troops  and  the  skill  of  your  officers ;  but  in  such  acaoM 
your  success  would  be  hazardous.  America,  if  she  fell,  would  fidlQce  d» 
strong  man ;  she  would  embrace  the  pillars  of  the  state,  and  pull  down  dM 
constitution  with  her.  The  Americans  have  been  wronged ;  they  hate  been 
driven  to  madness  by  injustice.'  Will  you  punish  them  for  the  madoflM 
you  have  occasioned  T  No ;  let  this  country  be  the  first  to  resume  its  pni> 
dence  and  temper."  He  concluded  by  decktringhis  opinion,  ^  that  the  Stamp 
Act  be  repealed  absolutely,  totally,  and  immediately;  and* that  the  ressoa 
of  the  repeal  be  assigned,  that  it  was  founded  on  an  erroneous  prindple.** 
But  the  language  of  Pitt  on  Uiis  occasion  was  much  more  pahitaUe  to 
the  Americans  than  to  the  English,  to  whom  he  vainly  recommended  thit 
mre  triumph  of  wisdom — so  hard  a  science  to  mankind — ^welt-dmed  retntt 
His  auditors  prized  much  more  highly  the  imaginary  dignity  that  was  woood 
«d  by  suggestions  of  the  spirit  and  resolution  of  the  people  with  whom  they 
were  contending,  than  the  real  dignity  of  generous  forbeamnce  in  a  mitducv- 
^MB  and  impolitic  quarrel.  To  fecihtate  the  rq>eal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  hf 
«e*bfyingor  soothingthe  irritated  pride  which  was  roused  against si^ca» 
elision,  the  ministers  first  introduced  a  bill  ''for  the  letter  secoriagthi 
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dependency  of  bit  xaajeaty's  deminkms  in  AmezicB  upon  the  crown  ani 
puliament  of  Qreat  E^tain.**  This  hill,  wfaicii  was  earned  without  a 
diTiaion  in  either  honae,  obtained  the  name  of  the  Deelaraiory  jSd.  It 
procbdmed  that  some  of  the  American  cobmiea  had  unlawfiilly  pretended 
that  the  right  to  tax  them  redded  excluatvely  in  their  own  domestic  . 
Uiest  and  that  riotous  and  seditious  outrages  had  been  conmiitted  by  ] 
deluded  by  this  opinion;  and  enacted  deelaratiTely,  that  the  king  and  par- 
liament had  right  to  make  laws  *'  to  bind  the  eekmies  and  people  ofjSmeriuh 
ndqeeie  of  the  croum  of  Oreai  Britain^  in  all  eatte  whateohoerJ'l  A  IhU  fbt 
repealing  the  Stamp  Act  was  then  proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Its  preamble  varied  widely  from  the  suggestion  of  Pitt,  and  expressed 
merely  that  "the  continuance  of  the' said  act  would  be  attended  with  muiy 
ineonyeniences,  and  may  be  productive  of  consequences  greatly  detriment 
lal  to  the  commercial  interests  of  these  kingdoms*'*  The  memorial  of  the 
American  convention  was  tendered  in  support  of  this  measure ;  but  ihe 
house  refused  to  hearken  to  the  application  of  an  Assembly  unknown  to 
the  laws  and  constitution.  Very  few  petitions  from  America  were  pre* 
sentc^ ;  and  those  only  which  were  couched  in  a  submissive  or  modemta 
strain.  But  nnmerous  petitions  were  exhibited  from  EInglish  merehanls 
and  manu&cturerB ;  and  so  many  &cts  and  circumstances  were  cited  and 
•staUished,  as  to  render  the  preamble  of  the  bill' perfectly  incontrovertible^ 
Yet  with  all  this,  and  notwithstanding  the  precaution  that  was  employed  to 
render  the  preamble  inofiensive  to  English  pride  and  consonant  with  Eng- 
lish commercial  ambition,  the  bill  was  violently  opposed  by  the  members 
of  the  foimer  cabinet,  and  by  their  friends  and  various  other  persons  in 
both  houses,  who  insisted  that  to  recede  at  the  present  juncture  from  actual 
taxation,  and  remain-  contented  with  a  deolamtory  assertion  of  this  authorial 
was  virtually  to  surrender  the  prerogative  of  Britain  to  the  force  and  oppo- 
sition of  America,  to  encourage  faction  by  success  and  impunity,  and  to 
insure  resistance  against  the  first  attempt  to  give  a  practical  applicatisb 
to  the  Declaratory  Act.  The  opposers  of  the  repeal,  indeed,  wandered  tu 
beyond  this  topic,  and,  with  an  eagerness  to  promote  discussion  that  con* 
trasted  remarkaUy  with  their  desire  only  a  year  before  to  evade  or  abridge 
it,  revived  in  every  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  question  of  the  right  of 
parliament  to  tax  America.  With  a  phnsible  show  of  constitutional  prin* 
ciple,  they  maintained,  that,  if  the  cdonies,  in  their  advanced  state  of  opn* 
trace  and  power,  should  be  permitted  to  contribute  to  the  national  expendi- 
ture by  making  free  grants  to  the  crown,  as  they  had  hitherto  customarily 
done  upon  requisition,  the  crown  might  be  rendered  independent  of  pailiap 
uent  for  pecuniary  supplies. 

Of  the  friends  of  the  repeal  bill,  some  contented  themselves  with  arguing 

'.  support  of  the  undeniable  truths  expressed  in  its  preamble ;  others,  em^ 

hndng  the  mvitation  to  discuss  the  general  question  of  parliamentary  pse- 
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ibgatire,  insisted  either  that  this  prerogatiTe  was  sufficiently  guarded  by 
die  Declaratory  Act,  or  that  America  was  already  taxed  in  a  peculiar  maimer, 
and  in  the  onty  manner  adapted  to  her  peculiar  situation,  by  the  comme> 
cial  restrictions.  This  last  view  was  supported,  in  substance,  though  pro- 
fessedly controverted  with  much  nicety  of  discrimination,  by  Pitt  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  by  Pratt,  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  CommoD 
Pleas,  (whom  the  new  ministry  had  invested  with  the  title  of  Lord  Camden,) 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  You  have  no  rfght,"  said  Pitt,  "  to  tax  America, 
Nevertheless,  I  assert  the  authority  of  this  kingdom  to  be  sovereign  and 
supreme  in  every  circumstance  of  government  and  legislation  whatsoerer. 
Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legislative  power ;  the  taxes  are  a 
voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  the  commons  alone.  The  concurrence  of  the 
peers  and  of  the  crown  is  necessary  only  as  a  ibrm  of  law.  This  hooie 
represents  the  commons  of  Great  Britain.  Here  we  give  and  grant  wfail 
IS  our  own ;  but  it  is  unjust  and  absurd  to  suppose  that  we  can  give  and 
grant  the  property  of  the  commons  of  America.  This  constitutional  right 
has  ever  been  exercised  by  the  ccnnmons  of  America  thonselves,  repre- 
sented in  their  own  provincial  Assemblies ;  and  without  it,  they  would  hate 
been  slaves.  At  the  same  time,  let  the  sovereign  authority  of  legiskdve 
and  commercial  control,  always  possessed  by  this  country,  be  asserted  in  ai 
strong  terms  as  can  be  devised ;  and  if  it  were  denied,  /  would  not  wfM 
et^m  a  nail  fir  a  horse'Shoe  to  be  manf/faetuftd  in  Jlmerietu  But  the 
Americans  do  not  deny  it.  We  may,  and  they  are  willing  that  we  ahalif 
bind  their  trade,  confine  their  manufactures,  and  exercise  every  power  ex* 
cept  that  of  taking  money  out  of  their  pockets  virithout  their  consent. 
There  I  drew  the  h'ne ;  there  are  the  bounds,  Quom  vUra  dtraqtte  nefiU 
conMtere  recttim.*^  Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  blindiDg  iniii* 
ence  of  the  political  passions,  than  that  the  man  who  expressed  such  seih 
timents  should  have  been  hailed  by  the  Americans  as  the  liberal  patron  of 
their  interests  and  generous  defender  of  their  liberty.  *^My  position  ii 
this,"  said  Lord  Camden :  *^  and  I  repeat  it,  and  will  maintain  it  to  mj  hist 
hour;  taxation  and  representation  are  inseparable.  This  position  is  foifbded 
on  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  more  ;  it  is  itself  an  eternal  law  of  nature. 
For  whatever  is  a  man's  own  is  absolutely  his  own.  No  one  has  a  right  to 
take  it  from  him  without  his  consent.  Whoever  attempts  to  do  it  conunitt 
an  injury;  whoever  does  it  commits  a  robbery." 

After  debates  more  vicdent  and  protracted  than  had  occurred  since  the 
British  Revolution,  the  repeal  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  at  three 
o'clock  of  the  morning,  [February  552,]  by  the  votes  of  two  hundred  wd 
seventy-five  against  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  members.  Amidst  geneial 
acclamations,  it  was  soon  after  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  Coowayt 
the  mover,  accompanied  by  more  than  two  hundred  members,— a  laiger 
concourse  than  was  ever  remembered  to  have  accompanied  the  progree  of 
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any  fonner  bill.  In  the  Upper  House*  the  feebler  arguments  of  its  oppo- 
nents were  reinforced  by  superior  influence ;  and  Lords  Strange  and  Bute^ 
acrupled  not  to  declare  that  the  private  sentiments  of  the  king  were  ad* 
▼erse  to  it.  Nothing  could  be  more  unconstitutional  than  the  promulgation 
of  such  intelligence,  whether  it  were  true  or  felse.  The  ministers  ascer* 
tained  by  inquiry  that  it  was  true ;  but  were  neither  deterred  from  prose* 
cuting  the  measure  which  they  had  carried  so  far,  nor  prevented  from  con- 
ducting it  to  a  successful  issue.  Notwithst^ding  much  opposition  and  two 
pifotests,  the  bill  was  carried  through  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  finally,  re- 
ceiving the  ro3ral  assent,  was  passed  into  a  law.  [March  19.]  The  bare 
prospect  of  this  change  was  hailed  with  the  liveliest  joy  in  London,  where 
the  church-bells  were  rung  and  the  houses  illuminated  as  soon  as  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bill  through  the  House  of  Commons  was  made  known.  Sirni* 
lar  demonstrations  of  public  joy  and  gratulation  attended  the  final  comple* 
tion  of  the  measure. 

I9  America,  where  the  people  had  been  taught  to  regard  the  repeal  as  a 
hopeless  proposition,  the  intelligence  of  its  political  consummation  and 
actual  prevalence  produced  a  transport  of  mingled  triumph,  surprise,  and 
gratitude.  Loud  and  general  was  the  exhibition  of  exulting  sentiment; 
but  in  the  loudness  of  the  clamour  the  distinctness  of  its  accents  was  lost. 
In  the  provincial  Assemblies,  it  was  impossible  that  even  those  members 
who  sympathized  not  in  the  general  flow  of  enthusiastic  sentiment  could 
decently  refuse  to  unite  in  the  expressions  of  it,  suggested  by  their  col- 
leagues ;  and  among  the  people  at  large,  many  who  had  more  or  less 
dehberateiy  contemplated  a  perilous  and  sanguinary  conflict  were  un- 
ieignediy  rejoiced  to  behold  this  terrible  extremity  averted  or  retarded. 
Amidst  the  first  emotions  of  surprise  and  pleasure,  the  alarming  terms  <^ 
the  Declaratory  Act  were  little  heeded.  The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts 
presented  an  address  of  grateful  thanks  to  the  king,  in  which  they  de- 
clared their  i^preheiision  that  the  Americans  had  been  greatly  misrapre- 
^ented  to  his  majesty,  and  injuriously  reproached  with  aversion  to  the  con- 
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UUutional  supiemacy.  of  the  British  legislature.  Thanks  were  also  TOled 
to  the  royal  ministerQ,  and  to  Lord  Camden,  Pitt,  Colonel  Barr^  and  other 
indiyidaals  who  had  promoted  the  repeal  or  defended  the  Americans* 
Similar  demonstrations  occurred  in  New  Hampshire.  The  AssemUy  of 
Yirginia  voted  that  a  statue  of  the  king  should  be  erected  in  this  proyince; 
and  in  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  it.  was  nnani- 
mously  resolved,  "that,  to  demonstrate  our  zeal  to  Great  Britain,  and 
our  gratitude  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  each  of  us  will,  on  the 
4th  of  June  next,  being  the  birthday  of  our  gracious  sovereign,  dress 
ourselves  in  a  new  suit  of  the  manufactures  of  England,  and  give  what 
homespun  clothes  we  have  to  the  poor.*'  Professiojis  of  joy,  gratitude, 
and  attachment  to  Britain,  equally  loud  and  warm,  and  perhaps  as  sin- 
cere nnd  deliberate,  resounded  through  all  the  other  American  commoni* 
ties.  And,  yet,  even  amidst  the  first  warm  gush  of  hope  and  exoltatioo, 
was  heard  the  warning  voice  of  some  enlightened  or  stubborn  patriots, 
whose  moody,'  discontented  souls  were  strangers  to  the  general  joy,  and 
who  accounted  the  triumph  of  their  countrymen  immoderate,  dispropoi* 
tioned,  and  premature.  Christopher  Qadsden,  of  South  Carolina,  in  par- 
ticular, who  had  been  a  delegate  from  this  province  to  the  late  conveo- 
tion,  and  was  afterwards  distinguished  as  a  civil  and  military  leader  in 
the  revolutionary  struggle,  hesitated  not  to  assure  his  friends  that  the 
pubhc  hopes  were  Maeious;  that  a  permanent  restoration  of  cordial 
friendship  with  Britain  was  impossible ;  and  that  it  was  TPft^"*^^  on  the 
part  of  America  to  remit  her  vigilance,  ot  relax  her  preparation  for  a  con- 
test which  must  inevitably  ensue.  His  views  and  sentiments  were  ap- 
proved by  those  to  whom  they  were  communicated ;  and  a  secret  asaod- 
ation  was  formed  to  watch  every  suitable  opportunity  of  acting  in  confonnity 
with  them.  Mayhew,  the  Boston  preacher,  who  has  fdready  attracted,  our 
notice,  delivered  a  sermon  in  reference  to  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
much  more  fraught  with  republican  sentiment  than  with  incitements  to 
loyaJ  or  pacific  consideration.  "Having  been  initiated  in  youth,**  said 
this  political  and  polemical  divine,  "in  the  doctrines  of  civil  Uberty,  as 
they  were  taught  by  such  men  as  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Cicoo,  and  other 
renowned  persons  among  the  ancients,  and  such  as  Sydney,  Milton,  Locke, 
and  Hoadley  among  the  modem,— -I  liked  them ;  they  seemed  rationaL 
And  having  learned  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  wise,  brave,  and  virtn- 
ous  men  were  always  friends  to  liberty,  that  €hd  gave  the  hradUee  m 
king  m  hie  anger  becauee  they  had  not  eenee  and  virtue  enough  to  Bke  a 
free  commonwealthf  und  that  liberty  always  flourishes  where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  imparted^— 4his  made  me  conclude  that  freedom  was  a 
ipreat  Messing.** 

Thus  ended  the  first  act  of  that  grand  historic  drama,  the  Amorrf^ 
Revolution.    That  it  was  the  fixst  makes  no  slight  addition  to  its  impoft> 
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ance.  It  was  on  this  account  the  mote  fitted  to  convey  a  lesson  which 
Britain  might  have  seasonably  and  advantageoasly  appropriated ;  as  it 
showed  thus  early  with  what  determined  spirit  the  Americans  cherished 
the  principles  of  liberty  in  imison  with  their  still  remaining  attachment  to 
the  parent  state  and  her  authority  and  institutions.  The  folly  she  com 
mitted  in  (otally  neglecting  the  lesson  may  be  palliated,  perhaps,  by  the 
consideration  of  those  efforts  which  were  made  both  by  friends  and  by 
enemies  of  the  Americans  to  disguise  its  real  character,  and  of  the  fluctu- 
ating state  of  the  British  cabinet  at  this  period,  which  was  yerv  unfiirour- 
able  to  deliberate  and  consistent  policy* 


JOHV     HANOOOZ. 


PATRIOTS  OF  VIRGINIA,  MASSACHUSETTS,  AND  SOUTH 

CAROUNA. 

t  HE  most  remarkable  of  the  political  leaders  and  orators 
who  sprung  up  at  this  period  were  natives  of  Virginia, 
Massachusetts,  and  South  Carolina.  In  Virginia, 
there  were  particularly  distinguished,  after  Patrick 
Henry,  whom  we  have  already  repeatedly  noticed, 
and  who  held  the  first  place  as  a  popular  champion 
and  favourite,  Edmund  Pendleton,  a  graceful  and  per- 
suasire  speaker,  a  subtle  and  dexterous  politician,  energetic  and  indefatiga- 
ble  in  the  conduct  of  business ;  Richard  Bland,  celebrated  for  the  extent 
and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge,  unrivalled  among  his  contemporaries  as  a 
logician,  and  who  published  this  year  an  InqtHry  into  the  Xights  of  the 
Britieh  Coloniee^  in  which  the  recent  claims  of  America  were  defended  with 
much  cogency  of  reasoning ;  George  Wythe,  not  more  admired  for  the 
strength  of  his  capacity  and  the  elegance  of  his  wit,  than  respected  for  the 
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simplicity  and  integrity  of  his  character;  Pe3rton  Randolph,  whose  higH 
repute  and  influence  with  hia  countrymen ,  unaided  by  the  captivation  of  elo- 
quence, was  founded  q^  qualities  more  honouraUe  both  to  him  and  to  them, 
the  solid  powers  of  his  understanding  and  the  sterling^rtues  of  his  heart ; 
and  Richard*  Henry  Lee,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  and  orators 
in  America,  and  who  was  commonly  styled  the  Virginian  Cicero.  Wash- 
ington, who  since  the  reduction  of  Fort  Duquesne  m  1758,  had  withdrawn 
from  military  life,  and  never  quitted  his  domestic  scene  but  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  member  of  the  Virginian  Assembly,  now  calmly  but  firmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  native  country  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  British  government ;  nor  was  there  an  individual  more  respected  in 
Virginia,  or  more  gene^lly  known  and  esteemed  by  all  America,  than 
himself;  but  devoid  of  oratorical  powers,  tranquil,  sedate,  prudent,  digni* 
fied,  and  reserved,  he  ^vas  little  qualified  by  genius  or  habit  to  make  a  bril- 
liant figure  as  a  provincial  politician,  and  waited  the  development  of  a 
grander  sceneof  counsel  and  action,  more  adapted  to  the  illustration  of  hia 
majestic  wisdom  and  superior  sense.  Various  other  individuab,  who  have 
gained  renown  as  defenders  of  the  liberty  and  founders  of  the  independence 
of  America,  began,  shortly  after  this  period,  to  be  distinguished  in  the  list 
of  Virginian  politicians ;  of  whom  the  most  remarkable  was  Thomas  Jefier- 
son,  pre-eminent  as  a  statesman,  scholar,  and  philosopher ;  a  forcible,  per- 
spicuous, and  elegant  writer  ;  an  intrepid  and  enterprising  patriot;  and  an 
ardent  and  inflexible  asserter  of  republican  sentiments  and  the  principles  of 
purest  democracy.  None  of  his  contempcMraries  exceeded  him  in  politeness 
and  benignity  of  manner ;  and  few  approached  him  in  earnestness  of  teak 
per  and  firmness  of  purpose.  This  rare  combination  of  moral  qnaBtiet 
enhanced  the  efficacy  of  his  talent  and  genius,  and  greatly  contributed  to 
the  ascendent  he  obtained  over  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.  From  the 
very  dawn  of  the  controversy  between  Britain  and  America,  Jefllenon,  and 
his  friend  and  patron,  Wythe,  outstripped  the  political  views  of  mosi  of  the 
contemporary  American  patriots,  and  embraced  the  doctrine  which  ascribed 
indeed  to  the  crown  some  prerogative,  but  denied  to  the  pariiament  any 
degree  or  species  of  legitimate  control  over  America.  Arthur,  the  brother 
of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  afterwards  ambassador  from  America  to  France, 
was  at  this  time  pursuing  the  study  o[  the  law  in  London,  but  more  actively 
engaged,  as  a  gratuitous  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Franklin,  in  watching  the  mea- 
sures of  the  British  government ;  and  rendered  iinportant  service  to  hia 
countrymen  by  transmitting  early  intelhgence  of  the  ministerial  plans  and 
purposes. 

In  Massachusetts,  at  the  present  epoch,  the  most  distinguished  popnjat 
leadera  and  champions  of  the  cause  o(  America  were  James  Otis,  who  has 
already  engaged  our  observation ;  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  The* 
tans  Gushing,  and  James  Bowdoin,  merchants ;  Samuel  Cooper,  a  clergy- 
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man;  Josiah  Cbiincy,  jun.y  and  Hobert  Treat  Pkunoy  lawyexs;  ana  Jaba 
Wmthrop,  Profeasor  of  Mathematics  in  Harrard  College.    Samuel  Adama 
was  one  of  the  moat  perfect  models  of  disinterested  patriotismy  and  of 
repnhlican  genius  and  character  in  aU  its  severity  and  simplicity,  that  any 
age  or  coontry  has  ever  produced.    At  Hanrard  Coll^et  in  the  year  1743, 
he,made  an  early  display  of  those  political  sentiments  which  he  cherished 
through  life,  by  maintaining,  in  the  thesis  which  gained  him  his  literary 
degree,  that  ^'it  is  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  magistrate,  if  the  common- 
wealth cannot  otherwise  be  preserved."    A  sincere  and  devout  Puritan  in 
religion,  gmve  in  his  manners,  austerely  pure  in  his  morals,  simple,  frugal, 
and  unambitious  in  his  tastes,  habits,  and  desires ;  zeabusly  and  incorrapti- 
Uy  devoted  to  the -defence  of  American  liberty,  and  the  improvement  of 
American  character ;  endowed  with  a  strong  manly  understanding,  an  nn« 
relaxing  earnestness  and  inflexible  firmness  of  will  and  purpose,  a  capacity 
of  patient  and  intense  application  which  no  labouc  could  exhaust,  and  a 
cafan  and  determined  courage  which  no  danger  could  daunt  and  no  dis- 
aster depress^— he  rendered  his  virtues  more  efllcacious  by  the  instrument- 
ality of  great  powers  of  reasoning  and  eloquence,  and  altogether  supported 
a  part  and  exhibited  a  character  of  which  every  description,  even  the  most 
frigid  that  has  been  preserved^  wears  the  air  of  panegyric.    He  defended 
the  liberty  of  his  countrymen  against  the  tyranny  of  England,  and  their 
religious  principles  against  the  impious  sophistry  of  Paine*    His  moral 
sentiments  ever  mingled  with  his  political  views  and  opinions ;  and  his  con- 
stant aim  was  rather  to  deserve  the  esteem  of  mankind  by  honesty  and  virtue, 
than  to  obtain  it  by  supple  compliance  and  flattery.    Poor,  without  desiring 
to  be  rich,  he  subsequently  filled  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts without  making  the  slightest  augmentation  to  his  fortune ;  and 
after  an  active,  useful,  and  illustrious  )i(e,  in  which  all  the  interests  of  the 
individual  were  merged  in  regard  and  care  for  the  community,  he  died 
wi^out  obtaining  or  desiring  any  other  reward  than  the  consciousness  of 
virtue  and  integrity,  the  contemplation  of  his  country's  happiness,  and  the 
respect  and  veneration  of  his  fellow-citizens.    It  has  been  censoriously  re- 
marked of  him  by  the  severer  critics  of  his  history^— «nd  the  censure  is  the 
more  interesting  from  the  rarity  of  its  application  to  the  statesman  of  modem 
times^ — that  his  character  was  superior  to  his  genius,  and  that  his  mind 
was  much  more  elevated  and  firm  than  liberal  and  expansive.    In  all  his 
sentiments,  religious  and  political,  no  dpubt  there  appeared  some  tincture 
of  those  peculiar  principles  and  qualities  which  formed  the  original  and  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  people  of  New  England ;  and  he  was  much  more 
impressed  with  the  worth   and  piety,  than  sensible  of  or  superior  to 
the  narrow,  punctiUous  bigotry  and  stubborn  self-will  of  his  provincial 
ancestinrs. 
Hancock  diflbred  widely  from  Adams  in  manners,  character,  and  con- 
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iidon.  Eb  was  possessed  of  an  ample  l(»tu]ie»  and  maintained  a  ^lendid 
•equipage ;  yet  he  ruled  the  wealth  which  commonlj  rules  its  possessors ; 
for»  while  he  indulged  a  gay  disposition  inekguit  and  expensive  pleasiue^ 
be  inanifested  a  generous  Uherality  in  the  most  munificent  contrihutions  to 
every  charitable  and  patriotic  purpose  ;  insomuch  that  his .  fellow-citizens 
declared  of  him,  that  he  plainly  preferred  their  favour  to  great  riches,  and 
embarked  his  fortune  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  Courteous  and  graceful 
in  his  address,  eager  and  enthusiastic  in  his  disposition,  endowed  with  a 
prompt  and  lively  eloquence,  which  was  supported  by  consideraUe  abilities, 
though  not  united  with  brilliant  genius  or  commanding  capacity,  he  em- 
braced the  popular  cause  with  the  most  unbridled  ardour ;  and  leaving  to 
more  philosophical  patriots  the  guardianship  of  public  virtue  and  the  con- 
trol of  popular  Scense,  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  ta  the  promoti<m  of 
whatever  objects  tended  immediately  to  gratify  the  wishes -of  the  majority 
of  the  people.  Ho  continued  to  hope  for  a  reconciliation  with  Britain  much 
longer  than  Adams,  who,  afbr  the  promulgation  of  the  Stamp  Act,  neither 
expected  nor  desired  such  an  issue ;  but  when,  in  consequence  of  the  final 
rupture  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  overthrow  of  regal  dominion  in 
America,  a  republican  cohstituttcm  was  to  be  composed,— Adams  showed 
.  himself  (he  more  desirous  to  secure  an  energetic  govemtoent,  in  which  the 
.  magistrates,  though  appointed  by  the  choice  of  the  people,  should  be  invested 
with^  force  enough  to  withstand  unreasonable  or  unrighteous  movements  of 
popular  passion  and  caprice<*-^hile  Ebncock  preferably  advocated  an  un- 
bounded scope  to  democratical  principle,  or  rather  license,  in  a  govern- 
ment pliable  to  every  gust  o(  popular  will.  Adams  was  termed  the  CaiOf 
and  Hancock  the  LucuUtu^,  of  New  England.  Among  the  first  genera- 
ik/tiB  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  the  severer  virtue  of  Adams,  in 
competition  with  the  gayer  character  of  Hancock,  would  have  carried  ahnosl 
all  the  suffrages  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  and  even  at  no  distant  date  retro* 
spective  from  the  present  era,  the  manners  of  Hancock  woitld.  have  been 
rather  tolerated  and  pardoned,  than  generaUy  approved.  But  a  change 
gradually  arising  in  the  taste  and  opinion  of  the  public,  had  latterly  be^i 
80  widely  develq>ed,  that  Hancock  wais  now  by  far  the  most  popukr  cha- 
racter in  Massachusetts.  He  was^  indeed,  the  idol  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  and  openly  preferred  to  Adams  by  all  but  a  small  min<»rity  of  the 
community,  oonsisttng' of  stanch  Puritans  and  stem  republicans. 

Gushing  was  less  distinguished  by  ene^y  or  tdent  than  by  his  descent 
from  a  fiunily  renowned  in  NeW  England  for  ardent  piety  and  liberal  poli- 
tics. He  possessed  respectable,  though  by  no  means  ^leadid  or  even 
ecunent  abilities ;  and,  being  long  the  speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  Massa- 
chusetts, obtained  in  England,  from  the  number  of  bold,  ingenious,  and 
aUe  compositions  to  which  his  name  was  officially  subscribed,  a  reputfe^tion 
very  dispiopoifioiied  in  importance  to  that  which  he  possessed  in  America. 
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^-where  his  countrymen  generally  regarded  him  rather  as  an  honest  and 
weU  meaning,  than  an  able,  or  even  ardent,  friend  of  American  Hberty. 
Bat  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  charge  revolutionary  leaden  with 
producing  the  storm  which  in  fact  they  conduct  only  as  long  as  they  con- 
sent to  be  carried  forward  by  its  impulse.  Bowdoin,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
persons  in  Massachusetts,  was  also  a  man  of  great  informatimi  and  ability, 
regulated  by  strong  good  sense ;  liberal,  honourable,  and  upright ;  a  pru- 
dent and  moderate,  but  firm  and  consistent  patriot.  Cooper,  pious,  elo- 
quent, and  accomplished,  was  first  prompted  to  unite  the  character  of  a 
politician  with  the  office  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  by  the  tidings  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  which  suggested  to  him,  he  declared,  that  tyranny  was  op- 
posed not  more  to  civil  than  to  religious  liberty.  From  that  period,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  both  as  a  contribo- 
tor  of  political  essays  to  the  periodical  publications  of  Boston,  and  as  a 
correspondent  of  Dr.  Franklin.  He  was  eminei^  as  a  scholar,  and  ardent 
as  a  patron  and  coadjutor  of  every  institution  for  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, liberty,  piety,  or  virtue ;  and,  doubtless,  his  previous  character  as  a 
divine  contributed  to  promote  the  efficacy  of  his  exertions  as  a  politician. 
Quincy,  a  distinguished' lawyer  and  orator,  the  descendant  of  one  of  those 
English  barons  who  extorted  from  King  John  the  signature  of  Magna 
ChartOj  showed  that  the  spirit  displayed  by  his  ancestor  at  Runnymede 
was  transmitted  to  him,  unimpaired  by  the  eclipse  of  family  grandeur  and 
the  lapse  of  five  centuries.  He  was  the  protomart3rr  of  American  libeitj, 
in  defence  of  which,  both  with  his  tongue  and  pen,  he  exerted  an  energy 
so  disproportioned  to  his  bodily  strength,  as  to  occasion  his  death  a  short 
tune  previous  to  the  decoration  of  American  independence.  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyera  in  Massachusetts,  held  aliigh  place 
in  the  public  estimation  for  intelligence,  firmness,  and  zeal.  Ever  prompt, 
nctive,  and  decided  as  a  champion  of  American  liberty,  he  was  universally 
admired  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  respected  even  by  his  political 
opponents  for  his  pure  and  inflexible  uprightness.  Winthrop,  who  inhe- 
rited one  of  the  meet  venerable  names  in  New  England,  revived  its  ancient 
honour  and  still  farthe^  embellished  it  by  the  highest  attainments  in  science 
and  literature,  by  a  character  adorned  with  religion  and  virtue,  and  by  a 
firm  and  courageous  devotion  to  the  liberty  of  his  country.  It  was  in  the 
present  year  that  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  whether  with  a  view  of 
enhancing  or  of  gratifying  the  popular  interest  in  its  proceedings,  adopted 
a  resolution,  which  was  instantly  carried  into  efifect,  that  its  debates  should 
be  open  to  the  public,  and  that  a  gallery  should  be  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  audience.  The  orators  of  the  popular  party  derived  new 
courage  and  animation  from  the  looks  of  their  listening  countrymen,  who» 
in  turn,  were  inspired  with  the  generous  ardour  which  their  presence  pro- 
moted.   Eloquence,  like  music,  is  often  more  powerful  than  reason  and 
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Honour  in  imparting  the  height  of  noblest  temper  to  human  courage  and 
resolution. 

In  South  Carolina,  among  many  bold  and  able  champions  of  their  coun> 
try's  rights,  the  most  notable  were  John  Rutledge,  a  n^an  endowed  with 
extraordinary  powers  of  mind — ^prompt,  penetrating,  energetic,  and  deci- 
sive ;  and,  in  oratory,  the  rival,  or,  as  some  accounted,  the  superior,  of 
Patrick  Henry; — Christopher  Gadsden, a  frank,  fearless,  intrepid, upright, 
and  determined  republican ; — Henry  Laurens,  a  zealous  patriot  and  enlight- 
ened politician,  afterwards  highly  distinguished  by  the  dignity  which  he 
achieved,  and  the  talent  and  fortitude  which  he  exerted,  in  the  service  of 
America ; — ^Edward  Rutledge,  the  brother  of  John,  and  whose  eloquence 
was  as  graceful  and  insinuating  as  his  brother's  was  impetuous  and  com- 
manding ; — and  David  Ramsay,  a  learned  and  ingenious  man,  sincerely 
religious,  austerely  moral,  and  warmly  patriotic,  a  forcible  speaker,  and  an 
elegant  writer.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  controversy  with  Britain,  Ramsay 
was  an  advocate  for  the  immediate  assertion  of  American  independence ; 
and  after  bravely  and  ably  contributing  to  the  attainment  of  this  object,  he 
related  the  struggle  by  which  it  was  won,  in  one  of  the  best  and  most  im- 
partial histories  that  have  been  composed  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
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I  H£  project  of  taxing  America  by  act  of  parliament  was  le^ 
stuned  by  the  British  cabinet  and  definitively  embmcedf 
notwithstanding  the  adverse  opinions  of  Chathamy  CamdeOt 
and  Conway,  who  continued  to  strengthen  by  their  adher 
ence  an  administration  which  they  were  totally  unable  tc 
guide  by  their  counsels.  A  great  change  or  reaction  was  already  apparent 
in  the  opinion  and  temper  of  the  parliament,  where  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  was  now  as  generally  regretted  as  the  act  itself  had  been  con- 
demned only  a  year  before.  Ambition  and  pride  again  prevailed  over  the 
just  and  reasonable  policy  to  whose  control  they  had  yielded  a  tempoiary 
submission ;  and,  like  the  infatuated  Egyptian  monarch  and  his  senrants, 
the  rulers  of  Britain  repented  the  deliverance  that  had  been  conceded  to  a 
dependent  people.  All  the  courtiers  protested  that  the  king  was  in  a  hu- 
miliated state,  and  urged  Townshend,  the  chanceUor  of  the  Exchequer,  to 
remember  the  language  he  formerly  held,  and  to  retrieve  the  dignity  of  the 
crown  by  some  financial  measure  that  would  give  a  practical  efiect  to  the 
Declaratory  Act.  In  conformity  with  these  views  and  sentiments,  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Townshend,  imposing  da- 
ties  on  all  glass,  lead,  painters'  colours,  tea,  and  paper,  imported  into  the 
American  provinces.  [May,  1767.]  The  preamble  of  the  bill  declared, 
that  ^  it  is  expedient  that  a  revenue  should  be  raised  in  his  majesty's  do- 
minions in  America,  for  making  a  more  certain  and  adequate  provision  for 
defraying  the  charge  of  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  support  of 
civil  government  in  those  provinces,  where  it  shall  be  found  neceasaxy; 
ana  towards  farther  defraying  the  expenses  of  defending,  protectingy  sod 
securing  the  said  dcmiinions."  By  one  clause  of  the  bill,  the  king  was  em 
powered  to  establish,  by  sign  manual,  a  general  civil  liitt  in  eveiy  prorinoe 
70i 
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€f  Notth  Ameriea,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  with  aalariesy  penaionsy  and  ap 
pointments  to  an  unlimited  amoont ;  and  it  was  provided,  that,  aAer  liqui-  , 
dalioii  of  the  contents  of  the  ciril  list,  the  residue  of  the  lerenue  to  be 
demed  from  America  should  abide  the  diq>08al  of  the  British  parliament. 
This  biH  met  with  hardly  the  shadow  of  opposition  in  pairfiament,  where 
perhaps  some  members  chose  to  regard  it  as  a  commercial  regulation,  and 
osiers  more  or  less  willingly  acknowledged  that  any  ^scussion  of  its  prin* 
dple  was  precluded  by  the  terms  ci  the  Declaratory  Act.  Richard  Jack- 
eon,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  opposed  the  clause  authorizing 
a  civil  list.  Its  object,  he  said,  was  to  render  all  the  public  officers  and 
magistrates  in  America  independent  of  the  people ;  and  although  he  ad* 
mitted  that  the  jtidges  ought  to  be  independent  both  of  the  people  and  the 
crown,  yet  he  insisted  that  the  dependence  of  the  goremors  upon  the  pro* 
▼incial  Assemblies  was  jmt  and  expedient,  as  afibrding  the  only  safeguard 
which  the  cokaies  possessed  against  the  peirersion  or  abuse  of  the  exe* 
entire  power.  The  royal  govemon  sent  to  America,  he  observed,  were 
often  seedy,  onprindpied  men,  and  aiwaya  dependent  for  the  duration  of 
their  funetionii  on  the  pkasnreof  the  crown;  and  great  mischief  and  injus* 
lice  would  orise^  firom  rendering  them  totdly  independent  of  the  people. 
Only  one  other  member  of  the  house  supported  Jackson  in  this  objection ; 
and  without  fitfther  diaeussion  or  obstruction,  the  bill  was  passed  into  a  law. 
Edmund  Burice  has  asserted,  and  it  seems  nowise  improbaUe,  that  Towns* 
hand  expected  that  this  act  would  be  rendered  palatable  to  the  Americans, 
or  at  least  fkr  less  unpalatable  than  the  Stamp  Act,  by  the  considerations, 
that  the  revenue  it  assigned  was  derived  from  external  or  port  duties,  to 
whkh  they  had  been  represented  as  willing  to  submit,  and  that  those  duties 
were  by  no  means  heavy,  and,  excepting  the  tax  upon  tea,  were  not  im- 
posed on  any  of  the  grand  artteles  of  commerce.  We  shall  find«  indeed* 
that  a  very  diflerent  impression  from  what  Townshend  anticipated  was 
actually  produced  by  the  fost  of  these  considerations;  but  before  it  had 
time  to  operate  at  all,  any  advantage  which  might  have  been  gained  from 
it,  or  from  the  odieir  extenuating  suggestions,  was  more  than  eottnteiba- 
lanced  by  the  contemporary  proceedings  of  the  parliament  with  regard  to 
America,  which  unhappily  combined  to  inflame  die  discontent,  great  or 
anali,  whkh  the  measure  we  have  remarked  v^  of  itself  calculated  to 
awaken.  For,  to  insure  the  pajrtkient  of  the  new  taxes,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
BMHe  a  stricter  execution  of  all  the  trade  laws,  an  act  was  passed,  imme- 
dklsly  afWr,  for  establishing,  at  Boston,  a  board  of  commissionen  of  the 
etistoBS  for  America^— an  establishment,  which,  even  independently  of  the 
new  imposts  with  which  it  was  associated,  would  have  been  regarded  with 
afersioii  hf  the  colonists. 

And  whtlethese  raeasuies  were  ia  ptogrm^  thnrogh  the  koaeee  of  par* 
iJMiiiiitt  another  and  stfll  nMte  oflbasive  eaMtion  of  ftitisb  authority  wai 
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elicited  by  the  tidiage  that  arrired  of  the  refaMd  of  the  New  Yoik  ^ 
Uy  to  maJce  proviBion  for  the  accommodation  of  British  troopa  within  ihm 
provincial  territory.  The  wrathful  impatience  provoked  by  this  inteDi- 
gence  was  industriously  fomented  by  Grenville  and  his  adheftots,  who 
declaimed  in  passionate  and  yet  plausible  strains  on  the  progress  of  disobs- 
dience  in  America,  where  the  peq>ie  were  now  encouraged,  by  their  receat 
triumph  over  the  Stamp  Act,  to  resist  another  parliamentary  measiiie» 
against  which  they  had  not  even  observed  the  ceremony  of  petitioning. 
To  pacify  the  clamour  raised  on  this  occasion,  the  ministers  introduced  iato 
parliament  an  act,  which  was  instantly  passed,  and  which  prohibited  the 
Assembly  of  New  York  from  exercising  any  of  the  functions  of  legisiatkii 
till  they  complied  with  the  prior  statute  for  providing  quarters  and  acecm- 
modaticms  to  his  majesty's  troops.  [July.]  No  measure  could  have  been 
devised  more  calculated  to  spread  a)arm  throughout  America,  and  rddndk 
the  flames  of  the  Stamp  Act  controversy.  It  was  a  blow  which  rendered 
their  dcnnestic  legislation— the  privilege  most  deeply  cherished  by  the  ookh 
nists,  and  for  which  they  had  recently  contended  vrith  so  much  waimtk, 
resolution,  and  unanimity-— insecure  and  precarious ;  at  once  depriving 
New  York  of  this  advantage,  and  proclaiming,  by  inevitable  inference,  tkt 
every  cplonial  Assembly  in  America  depended  for  its  existence  on  the  satii- 
&ction  which  its  conduct  might  afibrd  to  the  royal  ministers  and  the  BritiA 
parliament,  and  viras  liable  to  be  suspended  or  abolished  by  an  exertion  of 
parliamentary  power.  And  thus,  by  a  series  of  measures,  which,  ooco^ 
ring  at  the  same  time,  seemed  but  kindred  branches  of  one  scheme  of  policj, 
and  mutually  promoted  the  ofiensive  impressicms  they  were  severally  fitted 
to  produce,  end  Britain  at  once  revive  and  extend  every  cause  of  qnanel, 
jealousy,  and  irritation,  that  had  arisen  between  herself  and  her  Amencui 
colonies.  By  the  act  which  we  have  hst  remarked,  she  assumed  and  ex- 
emplified the  power  of  depriving  them  of  that  institution  behind  which 
Uiey  had  shielded  themselves  from  the  interference  of  parliament  with  their 
internal  taxation.  By  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  customs  in  Americt, 
she  announced  a  more  rigid  execution  of  the  trade  lavre.  By  the  new 
duties  which  she  imposed  under  the  'guise  of  external  taxes,  she  tempted 
the  colonists  to  question,  as,  indeed,  many  of  them  had  already  done,  the 
competency  of  subjecting  them  even  to  external  taxation  by  pariiament; 
and  by  the  estaUishment  of  the  civil  list,  she  authoritatively  detenaised 
in  her  own  &vour  a  point,  whidi,  afler  many  disputes  with  the  cokditii 
she  bad  formerly  abandoned  to  them,  ani  deprived  them  ot  the  oootiol 
they  had  so  long  exercised  over  their  provincial  governors  and  nt- 
gistrates. 

It  is  strange  that  the  British  government  should  have  so  blindly  dive* 
garded  or  so  inadequately  appreciated  the  greatand  increanng  danger  of  the 
predicament  in  which  its  colofiial  dominion  wm  involved  Jby  these  fmi^ 
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•ad  prolncted  diaputas  with  the  Americans.  Ererj  other  nation  in  the 
world  was  tempted  to  desire  the  down&ll  ci  the  British  ascendency  is 
America,  as  inrolving  the  destruction  of  that  sjrstem  of  monopdy  by  which 
Britain  resenred,  or  at  least  attempted  to  resenre,  the  whole  of  the  Ameri* 
can  trade  to  herself.  So  &r,  the  interests  of  America  manifestly  converged 
with  those  of  many  powerful  states  in  opposition  to  British  authority ;  and 
if  the  Americans  were  provoked  to  vindicate  those  interests  by  force  €t 
arms,  it  might  easily  be  conjectured  that  they  would  not  be  left  to  wage  the 
conflict  unassisted  by  nations  which  had  so  deep  a  stake  in  its  issue.  The 
principles  of  good  fieuth  and  honour  might,  indeed,  operate  more  or  less  for- 
cibly to  deter  other  sovereign  states,  in  amity  or  at  peace  with  the  British 
monarch,  fnnn  seducing  or  encouraging  his  subjects  to  revolt;  but  the 
emergent  probability  of  such  revolt,  with  the  near  prospect  of  its  colla- 
teral advantages,  was  but  too  likely  to  overpower  those  self-denying  consi* 
derations.  All  the  late  measures  which  had  been  employed  for  a  stricter 
enforcement  of  the  trade  laws  operated  to  the  prejudice  not  merely  of 
America,  but  of  every  nation  that  was  restrained  from  trading  with  her ; 
drew  the  bands  of  common  interest  between  them  and  her  closer  than  be* 
fore ;  and  increased  the  earnest  expectation  and  attention  with  which  they 
regarded  her.  conduct,  and  watched  the  progress  of  the  disputes  between 
her  and  her  parent  state.  France,  besides  partaking  the  general  interest 
of  commercial  nations  in  opposition  to  the  British  colonial  empire  and  mo- 
nopoly, was  additionally  incited  to  desire  the  revolt  of  America,  as  an  event 
that  would  avenge  or  countervail  the  loss  of  Canada,  and  divest  Britain  at 
that  powerful  branch  of  her  naval  fwce  which  America  was  likely  to  sup- 
ply, and  which  in  any  future  war  that  might  arise  would  render  the  insular 
colonies  of  the  French  an  easy  conquest.  As  France  was  induced  by 
stronger  motives  than  any  other  European  nation  to  desire  the  separation 
of  America  from  Britain,  so  was  she  less  deterred  by  honourable  scruples 
from  attempting  to  promote  it.  On  the  very  day  on  which  the  Duke  da 
Choiseul  (an  implacaUe  enemy  of  the  British  empire)  signed|  as  the  mi- 
nister of  France,  the  preliminaries  of  the  late  treaty  of  peace  concertea  at 
Fontainebleau,  he  entered  into  a  secret  convention  with  Spain,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  the  war  should  be  renew^  against  England  at  the  expiry 
of  eight  years^— a  time  which  was  thought  sufficient  to  repair  the  ex- 
hausted strength  of  the  two  Bourbon  monarchies ;  and  this  perfidiens 
design  he  continued  secretly  but  steadily  to  cherish  and  promote,  till  its 
completion  was  intercepted  hjr  the  decline  and  fall  of  his  own  ministerial 
credit. 

Hardly  a  month  after  the  kst  acts  of  parliament  which  we  have  remaikad 
had  been  passed,  the  French  ambassador  at  London  addressed  himself 
to  Dr.  Frankhn,  in  a  style  that  discovered  to  this  acute  poUtidan  the  wish 
ef  the  French  coort  to  inflame  the  qnanel  between  BritaiB  and  Ameiica. 
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fXugust,  1707.]  B»t  Frankliii,  thougk  Bincerely  ftUached  to  the  intertill 
of  his  coQDtrjTinen,  still  cherished  the  hope  that  the  qaarrel  might  be  ae* 
eoi]cimodated,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  British  empire  maintained  in  con- 
sistence with  the  presenration  of  American  liberty.  His  son  was  at  thii 
lime  the  ro3ral  goremor  of  New  Jersey ;  he  himself  was  the  postma8te^ 
general  of  America ;  and  so  faTouiably  was  he  regarded  at  the  ftitisk 
courty^that  it  was  proposed,  not  long  after,  as  he  himself  has  rehted,  to  ap* 
point  him  under-secretary  of  state  for  American  afiai^s.  It  was  also  le* 
potted  to  him,  and  receired  with  the  credit  willingly  given  to  so  flattenag 
a  communication,  that  the  king  expressed  a  high  esteem  for  his  character. 
At  the  present  period,  and  for  some  time  after,  he  entertained  a  very  krtmi* 
able  opimon  of  Qeorge  the  Third,  whom,  in  letters  to  his  fri^ds  in  Ame- 
rica, he  described  as  ^  the  best  king  that  any  nation  was  erer  blessed 
with ;"  nor  had  he  yet  surriyed  the  hostile  feelings  and  views  which  he 
ence  cherished  against  France.  His  sentiments  under^irent  at  a  later  epoch 
ti  very  great  change ;  but  as  yet,  though  at  bottom  the  determined  fn&A 
of  America,  he  entertained  as  much  respect  and  auction  for  Britaia  and 
her  institutions  and  authority  as  could  consist  with  that  preponderating 
attachment.  Convinced  that  every  degree  of  liberty  which  he  deemed 
essential  to  human  welfisire  and  happiness  must  finally  be  secured  to  Ame* 
rica*  whether  separated  from  or  connected  with  the  main  trunk  of  the  British 
fnnpire,  he  was  de^'rous  to  restrain  his  countrymen  from  precipitating  their 
dii^ute  with  the  parent  state  to  an  extremity;  and  blamed  their  violence 
in  his  letters  to  America,  while  he  endeavoured  to  palliate  or  disguise  it  in 
his  representations  to  the  statesmen  and  authorities  of  England.  On  the 
present  occasi<xi,  though  awake  to  the  drift  of  the  French  ambassador,  be 
seems  neither  to  have  utterly  extinguished  the  hopes  nor  te  have  enoon* 
raged  a  full  disclosure  of  the  views  of  this  minister,  who  was  probaUj  con- 
tent to  hint  the  sentiments  of  his  court  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  Franklin^i 
sagacity,  without  startling  his  honour  as  an  officer  of  the  British  crowa; 
and  though  interested  in  the  policy  of  France,  both  as  an  officer  of  ths 
crown  and  a  partisan' of  America,  Franklin  desired  equally  to  conceal  from 
the  British  government  and  from  his  countrymen  the  impression  which  he 
leteived  on  this  subject ;  and  communicated  it  only  to  his  son,  under  a 
strict  injunction  of  secrecy. 

1^  was  this  the  only,  or  even  the  most  notable,  attempt  of  the  Frenca 
eoutt  to  animate  the  spirit  and  resistance  of  the  Americans,  and  promote 
h  total  breach  between  them  and  the  British  nation.  Both  prior  and  subse- 
quent to  the  present  period,  various  emissaries  employed  by  the  coort 
1^  France  traveled  in  disguise  through  the  American  States,  examiung 
Ifr  whal  points  the  British  dominion  was  most  vuhieraUe,  and  seising 
0tery  opportunity  to  fiui  the  flame  of  discontent,  and  insinuate  that  revob 
.we^beAunlitated  by  fc»eig:n  assistance.    The  most  distinguished  of  then 
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flmiflaariw  was  a  Qennan  baron,  named  De  Kalk,  a  brave  and  enterprieing 
officer,  who  had  kmg  served  in  the  French  anny,  and  afterwardi  held  a 
commiflsion  from  the  revolutionarj  goyemment  of  Amerioa*  He  was  a 
devoted  partisan  and  inde£it%able  agent  of  Fnmce,  and  retained  this  func* 
tien  even  while  employed  as  an  officer  in  the  American  army ;  maintaining, 
like  some  .other  French  officers  similarly  circumstanced,  a  close  correspond* 
ence  in  cipher  with  the  cabinet  of  Versailles,  both  before  and  after  the  open 
espousal  of  the  American  cause  by  the  French  government.  Though 
active,  subtle,  and  adroit  as  an  intriguer,  De  Kalb  appears  to  have  been  but 
a  superficnil  observer.  He  often  complained  of  his  want  of  success  in  sti- 
mulating the  Americans  to  revolt ;  and  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the 
blundering  folly  with  which  the  En^sh  government  ^iiced  the  ardent 
and  deep*rooted  attachment  which  still  (he  was  persuaded)  linked  the  colo^ 
nuts  to  their  parent  state.  It  seems,  indeed,  highly  probable  that  his  sug- 
gestions  at  first  (and  he  was  employed  from  a  very  early  period)  neither 
were  nor  could  be  so  acceptable  as  he  demred  to  the  Americans,  whose 
jealousy  of  the  British  government  not  only  was  mixed  with  a  great  deal 
of  afiection  £ar  the  British  people,  but  could  not  readily  coalesce  with  pros- 
pects of  the  aid  fh:id  friendship  of  nations  which,  as  the  enemies  of  Britain, 
they  had  often  regarded  through  the  unfavourable  medium  of  hostile  rela- 
tions with  themseives. 

The  idea,  particularly,  of  French, aid  and  fhvoor  was  more  likely  at  first 
to  chill  the  ardour  than  to  warm  the  courage  oi  the  Americans  in  a  dispute 
with  Britain ;  for  the  French  had  been  their  enemies  since  the  foundation 
of  the  colonial  settlements ;  and  the  most  interesting  persons  of  their  his- 
tory and  recollections  consisted  of  dangers  and  suArings  entailed  by  the 
hostilities  of  France,  or  of  triumph  and  advantage  associated  with  the  sue* 
cess  of  Britain  over  her  rival.  Thou^  the  honour  and  candour  of  De  Kalb 
are  fiir  from  unexceptionable,  no  good  reason  has  been  shown  for  taxing 
him  (in  the  representations  to  which  we  have  adverted)  with  want  of  sin- 
cerity, and  still  less  for  imputing  to  him  gross  and  wilfbl  &lsehood.  But 
be  seems,  in  the  account  of  his  missions,  and  in  his  estimate  of  the  senti- 
ments and  dispositions  of  the  Americans,  to  have  been  blinded  by  an  en- 
thusiastic devotion  to  the  interests  of  France,  and  an  exclusive  predilection 
for  French  chancter,  temperament,  and  manners.  The  employment  of 
De  Kalb,  and  of  other  agents  of  France  in  America,  is  an  indisputable 
&ct ;  the  success  of  their  exertions  is  a  point  ccmtroverted  and  controverti- 
Ue.  A  recent  European  historian  of  the  American  Revolutidn-  has  been 
betmyed  into  exaggemtion  in  describing  the  intrigues  of  France  as 'the 
main  cause  of  that  catastrophe ;  and  some  American  writers  have  been 
transported  by  patriotic  seal  and  indignation  into  an  opposite  error,  and  too 
hastily  denied  that  the  intrigues  of  France  exerted  any  infiuence  at  all  on 

ihe  sentimeDts  of  their  countrjrmen.    It  would  require  more  than  mortal 

so 
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dkcernment  to  aacertain  hoir  fa?  either  of  these  disputants  is  wroag  or 
both  of  them  are  right.  It  is  certain,  that,  at  an  early  period  of  the  Rerc^ 
Intionary  War,  and  befiof  e  France  had  ventared  openly  to  snppoit  Ame- 
rica, several  of  the  agents  of  the  French  ministers  obtained  commands  in 
the  American  army ;  and  that,  even  before  this  army  was  formed,  sooie 
of  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  in  Ajnerica  confidently  relied  on  the 
assistance  of  France,  Hdland,  and  Spain,  in  case  of  a  final  mptars  with 
Britain. 

The  act  of  parliament  which  imposed  duties  on  tea  and  other  aiticki 
imported  into  America  excited  as  much  concern  and  anxiety,  and  expeii- 
enced  an  opposition  as  determined,  though  not  as  violent,  as  the  Stamp 
Act  had  done.  Instead  of  the  aversion  with  which  the  colonists  regarded 
the  recent  act  being  diminished  by  the  consideration  that  the  daties  which 
it  imposed  were,  strictly  speaking,  external  taxes,  the  imposition  of  these 
duties,  and  the  sanction  which  they  received  from  an  extension  of  the  pna- 
dple  of  external  taxation,  tended  to  destroy  all  the  respect  m  acquiescence 
which  this  prerogative  had  ever  obtained  in  America.  That  there  was  no 
solid  distinction  between  internal  and  external  taxation  had  been  maintained 
by  Otis,  in  America,  and  by  Grenville,  in  the  British  parliament ;  it  was  • 
deduction  that  manifestly  followed  from  the  reasonings  of  Pitt  and  Camden; 
and  was  a  tenet  embraced  and  avowed  by  many  other  politicians,  both 
among  the  friends  of  America  and  the  partisans  of  Britain.  It  was  now 
supported  in  an  able  and  spirited  treatise  entitled  Letier$  ofaPamtyh^* 
nian  Farmer^^^e  production  of  John  Dickinson,  a  citizen  of  Pennsylfa- 
nia,  which  obtained  a  prodigious  circulation  and  high  popularity  in  Ame- 
nca,  and  gained  its  author  the  thanks  of  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts. 
He  warned  his  countrymeA  not  to  he  deluded  by  the  moderate  rate  of  the 
new  duties^— a  circumstance  which  he  characterized  as  artfully  intended  to 
prepare  their  necks  for  the  reception  of  a  collar  whose  increasing  weight 
would  gradually  bow  them  to  the  ground ;  and  he  encouraged  them  to 
hope  that  a  deliverance  from  this  evil  would  be  obtain- 
ed by  a  resumption  of  the  same  general  and  animated 
opposition  which  had  procured  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act. 
^HESE  Letters  gave  so  strong  an  impulse  to  the  spirit  of 
discontent  and  resistance  in  America,  that  they  would  pro* 
bably  have  incited  the  people  to  some  violent  and  tumul- 
tuary proceedings,  if  the  public  attention  had  not  been  previously  directed 
to  a  system  of  opposition  at  once  more  effectual,  prudent^  and  magnani- 
mous. Some  of  the  leading  politicians  in  Massachusetts,  having  suggested 
that  the  kst  of  the  defensive  measures  employed  against  the  Stamp  Act, 
the  non-importation  agreement,  had  been  more  efficient  than  all  the  others 
and  was  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  preoent  emergency,  the^  nodoa  was 
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eagerly  embraced ;  and,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston, 
[October  28,  1767,]  resolutions  were  proposed  and  adopted  to  discontinue 
the  importation  of  commodities  from  England,  and  especially  of  all  those 
on  which  the  new  duties  were  laid,  until  not  only  the  act  imposing  them, 
bat  all  the  late  revenue  acts,  likewise,  should  be  repealed ;— and,  as  a  sub- 
sidiary measure,  to  promote  by  erery  possible  efS>rt  the  growth  of  domestic 
manufactures  and  the  practice  of  industry  and  economy.  These  res<Ju- 
tions  were  propagated  throughout  America,  and,  from  the  first,  zealously 
executed  in  New  England,  where  a  considerable  change  of  manners  now 
began  to  appear.  Of  late  years  a  taste  for  gay  and  expensive  pleasures 
had  been  gaining  ground  among  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  especially 
in  Massachusetts ;  and  several  attempts  were  made,  though  inefiectually, 
to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  law  which  prohibited  theatrical  entertainments. 
But  now  a  general  simplicity  of  dress  and  living  was  diligently  cultivated  f 
and  even  the  taste  for  expensive  funerals,  which  the  law  had  vainly  at- 
tempted to  restrain,  was  sacrificed  to  the  practice  of  habits  whicn  were 
justly  accounted  the  firmest  as  well  as  the  most  respectable  bulwarks  of 
American  freedom.  But  it  is  easier  to  induce  mankind  in  general  to  pur- 
sue liberty  with  passionate  zeal,  than  to  merit  and  secure  it  by  patient  for- 
titude and  virtue. 
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DDmONAL  cause  of  ofience  and  quarrel  ami  ■ 
America  from  the  operation  of  the  act  bjr  wkkki 
board  of  cixstoma  was  established  at  Boston.  Fuioi* 
one  of  the  commissionerSy  had  long  been  an  (kfiti 
of  general  dislike  to  the  people  of  Biassacbosettiiei 
account  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  seconded  til  tk 
pretensions  of  British  prerogatiTe ;  and  onij  his  i^ 
sence  from  the  province  during  the  Stamp  Actjioi 
had  sared  him  from  a  share  of  the  popular  yengeance  on  that  umiiw 
He  and  his  coUeagues  now  enforced  the  trade  laws  with  a  rigour  hitkrt? 
unknown,  and  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  the  preTaihagiS' 
quietude  and  irritation.  At  New  York  there  was  printed  and  ciiculuc'* 
manifesto  or  proclamation,  assuring  the  inhabitants  that  coDuniaskacs^ 
customs  would  soon  be  established  there  as  well  as  at  Boston*  and  smaS' 
ing  erery  friend  of  liberty  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  reoeiTe  then  vid 
the  same  treatment  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  **  a  set  of  iiiin  is— 
under  the  name  of  stampHooasters,  in  the  year  ITW.**  All  tha  eCm' 
71S 
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the  govemor  to  discorer  the  authon  of  this  inflammatory  puUicatkii  proved 
ineflfectuaL  In  this  pmTince  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  no  way  defHressedv 
nor  was  eren  the  condact  of  public  hoainess  obstructed,  by  the  act  of  par- 
liament restraining  the  Assembly  from  the  exercise  of  legislatiye  functions. 
Wi{h  a  plausible  show  ci  obedi^ice  to  the  letter  of  the  statute,  the  Assem- 
bly forbore  to  enact  formal  Iaw9i  but  whenerer  money  was  needed  for 
public  purposes,  they  passed  ruobtHonB^  to  which  the  people  lent  a  prompt 
and  cheerful  obedience ;  and  thus  the  act,  though  sufficient  to  exasperate, 
prored  quite  impotent  to  punish. 

It  had  been  the  practice  in  every  quarter  of  British  America  for  the 
officers  of  the  customs  to  allow  merchants  and  shipmasters  to  enter  in  the 
mstom^house  books  only  a  part  of  their  imported  cargoes,  and  to  land  the 
remainder  duty-flree.  To  this  practice,  which  became  so  inreterate  that 
the  colonists  regarded  the  advantage  accruing  from  it  as  a  right  rather  than 
ill  indulgence,  the  commissioneis  now  resolired  to  put  a  stop.  *  A  sloop 
sailed  the  Liberty,  belonging  to  Hancock,  havrng  arrired  at  Boston,  laden 
mth  wme  from  Maddra,  [June  10,  1768,]  the  captain,  as  usual,  proposed 
to  the  tidewaiter  who  came  to  inspect  the  cargo,  that  part  of  it  should  be 
landed  duty-free ;  but,  meeting  a  refusal,  laid  violent  hands  upon  him,  and, 
with  the  assistance  d[  the  crew,  locked  him  up  in  the  cabin  till  the  whole 
cargo  was  carried  ashore.  The  next  morning  he  entered  a  few  pipes  of 
the  wine  at  the  custom-house,  as  having  fcmned  all  his  lading;  but  the 
commissioners  of  the  customs,  insisting  that  the  entry  was  deceptive, 
caused  the  sloop  to  be  arrested.  To  secure  the  capture,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  vessel  should  be  removed  from  the  wharf  and  towed  under  the 
guns  of  the  Romney  man-of-war ;  and,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Romney's 
boatsi  this  was  accordingly  performed,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  a  great 
assemblage  of  people,  who,  finding  their  remonstrances  disregarded,  as- 
saulted the  custom-house  officers  with  a  violence  that  had  nearly  proved 
fiital  to  their  lives.  [June  12.]  On  the  following  day,  the  populace,  agam 
assembling  before  the  houses  of  the  coUector,  comptroUer,  and  mspector- 
general  of  the  customs,  broke  their  windows,  and  then,  seizing  tne  coJec* 
tdr's  boat,  dragged  it  through  the  town  and  burned  it  on  the  common.  Their 
violence,  whether  satiated  or  not,  was  checked  at  this  point  by  the  flight  of 
the  commissioners  and  other  officers  of  the  customs,  who,  learning  that 
renewed  assemblages  of  the  people  were  expected,  and  believing  or  aflect- 
ing  to  believe  that  fiuther  outrages  were  meditated  against  themselves, 
hastily  lefk  the  place,  and  took  refuge,  first  on  board  the  ship  of  war,  and 
literwards  in  Castle  William.  [June  13.]  The  city,  meanwhile,  resounded 
with  compbunts  of  the  insult  that  was  oflered  to  the  inhabitants  in  remove 
ing  the  sloop  from  the  wharf,  and  thus  proclaiming  apprehensions  of  a 
rescue.  These  complaints  were  sanctioDed  by  the  Assembly,  who  declared 
that  the  mminality  of  the  rioters  was  extMiuated  by  the  inritaling  and  vilp 
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precedented  circumstance  of  the  seizure ;  but  added,  neTerthdefls*  that,  at 
the  rioters  desenred  severe  punishment,  they  must  beseech  the  goTemor  to 
direct  that  they  should  be  prosecuted,  and  to  proclaim  a  reward  for  their 
discoTery.  The  rioters,  howeyer,  had  nothing  to  fear ;  nor  was  any  ono 
of  them  ever  molested.  A  suit  for  penalties  was  afterwards  instituted 
against  Hancock  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty ;  but  the  officers  of  the  crown, 
finding  it  beyond  their  power  to  adduce  sufficient  eridence  of  facts,  which, 
though  everybody  knew,  nobody  would  attest,  abandcmed  the  prooecution 
and  restored  the  vessel.  The  conduct  of  the  officers  in  taxing  the  people, 
by  implication,  with  the  purpose  of  rescue,  was  generally  condemned.  It 
was,  indeed,  remarked  by  the  few  who  ventured  to  defend  it,  that  a  rescue 
had  actually  taken  place  eighteen  months  before.  But  to  this  the  advo> 
cates  of  the  people  replied,  that  the  popular  temper  had  undergone  a 
change  since  then/— as  was  verified  by  the  fact  that  no  subsequent  rescue 
had  been  attempted ;— a  fact  the  more  certain,  though  the  less  significant, 
as  in  reality  no  seizure  in  the  interim  had  been  made.  Unluckily,  about 
a  month  after  the  arrest  of  Hancock's  vessel,  a  schooner,  which  was  seized 
with  a  smuggled  cargo  of  molasses,  and  left  at  the  wharf  .under  the  care 
of  the  custom-house  officers,  was  boarded  during  the  night  by  a  numerous 
body  of  men,  who  easily  overpowered  and  confined  the  officers,  and  carried 
the  cargo  on  shore.  The  inhabitants  in  general  were  greatly  scandalized 
to  find  their  recent  declarations  so  completely  falsified ;  and  the  selectmen 
of  Boston,  sending  for  the  master  of  the  schooner,  ordered  him  to  snr* 
render  the  molasses  directly  under  pain  of  the  displeasure  of  the  town* 

He  obeyed  this  injuDcdoo 
without  a  moment*s  hesita- 
tion. 
N  the  midst  of  the  ferment  pro- 
duced  by  the  seizure  of  Hancodc's 
vessel,  Bernard  acquainted  the 
Assen^bly  of  Massachusetts  with 
the  communication  which  he  had 
received  from  Lord  Hillsbo* 
rough.  [June  21.]  The 
,^  patriotic  spirit  of  this 
r.^  body  was  additionally 
WJ^  roused  and  invigorated, 
'^y  /  '  instead  of  being  depress- 
ed, Vy  the  intelligence; 
and  it  was  farther  sustained  by  the  arrival  of  friendly  and  approving  letters 
from  the  Assemblies  of  Virginia,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Georgia* 
They  easily  repelled  the  charges  levelled  against  the  conduct  of  the  former 
Assembly,  and  by  a  great  majority  of  voices  refused  to  rescind  its  proceed* 
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tegs.  ^WhenLord  Klbboroagh  knows  that  we  will  not  rescind  onractSt'* 
said  Otie,  in  a  epeeck  which  wee  hi^y  extoUed  by  the  popular  paitytand 
denounced  as  a  treasonable  effusion  by  the  partisans  of  Britain,  '*  he  should 
apply  toparliament  to  rescind  theirs.  Let  BrUain  re$cmd  her  mMwifres,  or 
her  authority  i$  hetfor  ever.**  Sereral  members  who  had  in  the  former 
session  opposed  the  resolution  for  the  circular  letter,  now  Toted  agaii^sl 
rescinding  it,  protesting  that  they  would  not  submit  eren  to  rojral  dictation  in 
the  discharge  of  their  legislative  functions.  The  Assembly  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  recapitulating  the  several  votes  and  resolutions 
which  had  passed  in  the  former  session  relative  to  the  circular  letterr^ 
showing  that  this  matter  was  transacted  in  the  meridian  of  the  session,  in 
full  convocation,  and  in  conformity  with  the  sentiments  ci  a  large  majority 
of  the  members^— and  defending,  in  terms  forcible  and  manly,  yet  decent 
and  respectful,  the  transaction  which  was  said  to  have  given  so  much 
oBknce  to  the  king.  To  the  governor,  they  finally  voted  an  address,  of 
which  the  tenor  was  so  firm  and  spirited  that  it  merits  more  particular  com* 
memoration.  [June  80.]  ''It  is  to  us  incomprehensible,"  they  declaredt 
^  that  we  should  be  required  under  peril  of  dissolution  to  rescind  the  resolve 
of  a  former  house,  when  it  is  evident  that  that  resolve  has  no  existence  but 
as  a  mere  Jiistorical  fact.  Your  Excellency  must  know  that  the  resolve  is, 
to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  common  law,  not  now  executory,  but  to  all* 
intents  and  purposes  executed.  If,  as  is  most  probable,  by  the  word  reednd* 
ing  is  intended  the  passing  a  vote  in  direct  and  express  disapprobation  of 
the  measure  taken  by  the  former  house,  as  illegal,  inflammatory,  and  tending 
to  promote  unjustifiable  conibinations  against  his  majesty's  peace,  crown, 
and  dignity,  we  must  take  the  liberty  to  testify  and  publicly  to  declare  that 
we  hold  it  to  be  the  native,  inherent,  indefeasible  right  of  the  subjects, 
jointly  or  severally,  to  petition  the  king  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  pro- 
vided that  the  same  be  done  in  a  decent,  dutiful,  loyal,  and  constitutional 
way,  without  tumult,  disorder,  and  confusion.  If  the  votes  of  this  house  are 
to  be  controlled  by  the  direction  of  a  minister,  we  have  lefl  to  us  but  a  vain 
semblance  of  liberty.  We  have  now  only  to  inform  you  that  this  house 
have  voted  ru>t  to  reednd;  and  that  on  a  division  on  the  question,  there  were 
ninety-two  nays,  and  seventeen  yeas."  That  the  people  might  know  their 
friends,  the  Assembly  ordered  at  the  same  time  that  the  names  of  the  voters 
on  both  sides  of  the  question  should  be  printed  and  published.  The  list  of 
the  majority  was  circulated  with  demonstrations  of  honour  and  applause ; 
the  Ust  of  the  minority  was  placarded  with  testimonies  of  contempt  and 
derision.  On  the  following  day,  the  governor  dissolved  the  Assembly* 
[July  1.]  Partly  for  this  act  of  power,  which,  though  enjoined  to  him  by 
a  royal  mandate,  was  produced  by  his  own  misrepresentaticmst  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  intelligence  which  was  received  from  England  of  his  con* 
tinnal  solicitations  that  a^ military  force  shouldNbe  despatched  to  Massaekn* 
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setts,  most  of  the  towns  and  corpozations  in  this  province  united  im  declam- 
tions,  which  were  published  in  the  newspapers,  denoancing  Bernard  as  m 
traitor  and  enemy  of  tho  country. 

It  seemed  as  ^  every  atte^ipt  to  vindicate  the  newly  extended  preroga 
tive  of  the  parent  state  was  &ted  to  produce  only  a  responsive  ai^d  more 
successful  efibrt  of  the  colonists  to  assiune  an  attitude  more  and  more  nearly 
realizing  a  practical  independence  of  British  authority.  The  Stamp  Act, 
among  other  consequences,  produced  in  the  convention  at  New  York  the 
first  demonstration  of  the  readiness  of  the  provinces  to  unt/e  in  opposition 
to  the  prerogative  of  Britain ;  the  act  of  parliament  which  professed  to 
restrain  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  New  York  Assembly  served  in 
efE^t  to  enlarge  them ;  the  act  imposing  duties  on  tea  and  other  articles 
elicited  the  remarkable  proceedings  which  we  have  witnessed  in  Massachu- 
setts ;  a|id  now  the  arbitrary  dissolution  of  the  Massachusetts  AssemUy,  by 
the  comnumd  of  a  minister,  who  ignorantly  or  wiUully  misrepresented  its 
transacdons,  produced  a  measure  still  bolder  and  more  decided.  Qovemor 
Bernard  having,  in  answer  to  several  applications,  declaied  that  he  would 
'  not,  without  his  majesty's  command,  again  assemble  the  representsUives  of 
the  people  till  the  month  of  May  in  the  following  year,  when,  in  conformity 
with  the  provincial  charter,  a  new  Assembly  must  necessarily  be  convoked, 
»-a  strong  desire  was  manifested  by  the  people  to  counteract  this  arbitrary 
suspension  of  democratical  authority  by  an  irregular  exertion  of  it*  In 
compliance  with  the  vnshes  of  their  iellow-citizens,  the  selectmen  of  Boston 
proposed  to  ail  the  corporations  and  parishes  in  Massachusetts  a  eonTenti<m 
of  committees  of  their  members  to  deliberate  on  constitutional  measures  for 
obtaining  redress  of  their  grievances.  This  project  d*  an  Assembly  of 
popular  representatives,  convened  without  the  e2q>ress  authority  of  kw,  and 
simply  by  virtue  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the  people,  was  countenanced  by 
the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the  province,'  who  were  sensible  alike  of  the 
dangens  of  chilling  or  stimulating  the  ardour  by  opposing  the  desires  of  their 
countt3rmen,  and  were  willing  to  court  their  sufirages  to  sit  in  the  conven- 
tion, in  order  to  retain  in  their  own  hands  the  management  of  this  new  and 
untried  political  organ.  To  what  extremity  the  present  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple was  capable  of  precipitating  them  was  strikingly  betokened  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  in  the  beginning  of  Sept^nber,  at  which  it 
was  resolved,  that,  aa  there  U  a  prevailmg  €^rehennon  in  the  mind$  iff 
many  oja  war  with  France^  aU  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  should  be 
warned  forthwith  to  provide  themselves  with  arms  and  ammunition,  in  order 
to  be  ready  to  repel  sudden  danger. 

In  consequence  of  the  applications  of  the  selectmen,  a  convention  of 
committees,  chosen  by  ninety-six  towns  ahd  eight  districts  of  Massachu- 
setts, assembled  at  Boston.  [September:  ^  1768.3  Many  persons  re- 
garded this  proceeding  with  alarm ;  and  some  ccaisidered  it  cantamount  to 
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an  act  of  high  tieaBon.  The  membcm  of  the  coDTentioii  were  sensible  of 
the /arduous  and  delicate  predicament  in  winch  they  were  placed,  and  of 
the  expediency  of  strict  and  guarded  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  unde^ 
fined  functions  and  authority.  They  began  by  disclaiming  all  power  or  pre- 
text of  legislation.  In  resolutions  which  they  framed  and  published*  and  in  a 
petition  which  they  presented  to  the  goyemor  for  the  couTocation  of  an 
Assembly,  they  made  warm  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  expressed 
their  arersion  to  standing^  armies,  and  also  to  popular  tumults  and  disor- 
ders, and  their  readiness  to  assist  in  suppressing  riots  and  preserving 
peace ;  and  strongly  recommended  patience  and  good  order  to  their  coun- 
trymen. The  goTemor  refused  to  receive  their  petition,  or  otherwise 
recogDise  them  as  a  legitimate  assemblage  ;  adding,  that,  as  a  friend  of  the 
province,  he  counselled  them  to  desist  from  the  dangerous  and  criminal 
course  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The  conventioh,  having  prepared 
and  transmitted  a  petition  to  the  king,  expressed  in  the  most  temperate 
and  respectful  language,  after  a  short  session,  dissolved  itself.  The  Bri- 
tish ministers,  agreeing  with  Bernard  in  regarding  the  convention  as  a 
criminal  association,  refused  lo  permit  the  petition  from  it  to  be  presented 
to  the  king,  who  was  thus  confined  to  the  knowledge  merely  that  such  a 
convention  had  been  held,  without  being  made  acquainted  with  its  actual 
language  and  demeanour. 

ERNARO,  Hutchinsen,  the  commissioners  €(  the  ens* 
toms,  and  other  partisans  g[  royal  prerogative,  had  for 
Bome  time  urgently  solicited  from  the  British  govern- 
ment the  detachment  of  a  strong  military  force,  which 
they  represented  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  vigour 
and  even  the  existence  of  legitimate  executive  power  in 
Massachusetts.  [September  27,  1768.]]  It  was  sup- 
posed or  pretended  by  some  of  the  leading  popular  politicians,  that  the 
flight  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  from  Bostcm  was  a  mere  politic 
device  lo  reinforce  diis  solicitation.  In  efiect,  the  very  day  after  the  Mas- 
sachusetts conventioQ  was  dissolved,  [September  28,]  two  British  regi- 
ments, escorted  by  seven  armed  vessels,  arrived  at  Boston  from  Halifax. 
The  first  operation  of  the  fleet  was  to  assmne  a  position  which  commanded 
the  town  ;  and,  presently  after,  the  troops,  amounting  to  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  men,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  sh^s,  landed  without  oppo- 
sition, and  marched,  with  muskets  charged,  bayonets  fixed,  and  every 
other  Symptom  of  martial  preparation,  into  the  common.  In  the  evening, 
the  selectmen  of  Boston  were  required  by  the  royal  functionaries  to  pro- 
vide qoarters  in  the  town  for  the  two  regiments ;  but  they  peremptorily 
•refused*  A  temporary  shelter  in  Fanenil  Hall  was,  however,  permitted 
to  one  regiment  which  was  destitute  of  camp  equipage.  On  the  following 
day,  the  state-lionsef  by  order  of  the  governor,  was  opened  for  the  xeeep- 
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tioQ  of  ihe  foldien,  and  two  field-pieces,  akmg  with  the  main^gaaidy  wwm 
stationed  in  its  front.  Boston  presented'  the  appearance  of  a  garrisooed 
town.  An  ostentatious  disphy  was  made  of  the  presence  and  alertness  of 
a  military  force ;  and  every  arrangement  in  the  distribotioQ  of  this  fivce 
seemed  to  be  studiously  calculated  to  proYoke  the  indignation  of  the  citi- 
zens, whose  temper,  nerer  remarkaUe  for  tolerance,  was  already  chated 
mto  a  rery  keen  susceptibility  of  provocation.  The  lower  apartments  of 
the  State-house,  which  had  been  used  by  the  merchants  as  an  exchange, 
the  chamber  of  the  Assembly,  the  court-house,  Faneuil  Hall— places 
which  were  hitherto  the  seats  and  organs  of  justice,  freedom,  and  commer^ 
cial  convenience — ^were  now  converted  into  a  military  citadel.  Though 
the  Assembly  was  dissolved,  the  council  continued  its  sittings ;  and  it  was 
not  without  disgust,  that,  in  repairing  to  their  chamber,  the  counsellois 
found  themselves  compelled  to  pass  the  guards  placed  at  the  dow  of  the 
state-house.  The  common  was  covered  with  tents;  sddiers  were  con- 
tinually marching  and  countermarching  to  relieve  the  guards ;  and  the 
sentinels  challenged  the  inhabitants,  as  they  passed  at  night  in  the  streets. 
The  votaries  of  liberty  resented  this  vexaiious  obtrusion  of  military  power ; 
and  all  devout  persons  were  shocked  to  see  the  solemnity  of  Sunday  pro- 
fiuned,  and  the  religious  exercises  of  the  people  disturbed  by  the  exhibitioQ 
of  military  parade  and  the  unhcdy  clangour  of  drums  and  other  maitial 
music  After  the  troops  had  obtained  quarters,  the  council  were  required 
to  provide  barracks  for  them  In  conformity  with  the  act  of  parliament ; 
but  they  resolutely  declined  to  lend  any  assistance  to  the  execution  of  that 
obnoxious  statute.  General  Oage,  the  commanders-chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  Africa,  leaving  his  head-quarters  at  New  York,  came  tot  a 
while  to  Boston  to  support  the  requisition  of  the  governor  of  the  council 
[October] ;  but,  finding  his  urgency  fruitless,  he  contented  himself  with 
hiring  the  houses  of  individual  inhabitants  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
troops.  The  people  in  general  were  disgusted  and  oflbnded,  but  not  over- 
awed by  the  presence  of  the  soldiers  ;  nor  were  their  sentiments  altered 
by  the  large  additions  soon  after  [November  10]  made  to  the  military 
force  at  Boston,  whif  h,  before  the  dose  of  the  year,  amounted  to  tomi 
thousand  men. 

By  this  impolitic  demonstration  did  the  British  ministen  attempt  to 
invigorate  the  force  of  government  at  the  extremity  of  the  empire,  while 
divisions  and  frequent  fluctuations  in  the  caUnet- weakened  its  influence  at 
home,  and  while  England  itself  was  a  scene  of  riot,  disorder,  and  "vioknt 
opposition  to  established  authority.  Of  the  disorden  which  arose  at  this 
time  in  Enghnd,  Uie  chief  ostensible  cause  was  the  persecution  waged  by 
the  ministen  against  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes,  a  profligate,  unprinoi* 
pled  man,  who,  in  a  season  of  public  ferment  and  agitation,  usurping  the 
all-atoniog  title  of  s  patriot,  performed  this  part  with  such  spirit  and  ability 
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IM  to  reiKi«r  hun  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  to  proiroke  the  governmeDt  to 
TindictivQ/ measures  so  unwortfiy  and  illegal  as  still  &rther  to  animate  the 
general  afiection  for  Wilkes  and  the  corresponding  rage  against  his  adver- 
saries. The  cry  of  "Wilkes  and  liberty,"  with  which  all  England  now 
resounded,  and  continued  for  some  years  after  to  resound,  was  re-echoed 
by  numerous  roices  in  the  colonies ;  and  the  accounts  of  the  embarrassed 
ntuation  of  the  ministry  hnd  the  convulsions  in  the  parent  state,  transmit- 
ted by  the  colonial  agents  to  their  countiymen,  doubtless,  tended  to  fortify 
the  spirit  of  American  resistance. 

All  the  rigorous  measures  of  the  ministry  with  regard  to  the  colonies 
received  the  sanction  of  the  parliament.  In  the  close  of  this  year,  the 
House  of  Lords  passed  a  censure  on  the  non-importation  agreements  lately 
resumed  in  New  England,  as  factious  and  menacing  combinationsr— which 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  render  this  engine  of  resistance  more  popular 
in  America.  In  the  commencement  of  the  following  year  [1709]  the 
same  aristocratical  branch  of  the  British  legislature  embraced  resolutions 
condemning  all  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts ; 
and  particularly  declaring  the  election  of  deputies  to  a  popular  convention, 
and  the  assembling  of  that  convention,  daring  insults  offered  to  his  majesty's 
authority,  and  audacious  usurpations  of  the  powers  of  government,  for 
^diich  it  was  requisite  that  the  principal  actors  should  be  brought  to  con- 
dign and  exemplary  punishment.  These  resolutions  wqre  communicated 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  accession  to  them  was  demanded  by  the 
Lords.  This  was  opposed  by  several  members,  and  among  others  by 
PownaU,  who  had  formerly  been  governor  of  Massachusetts,  by  Colonel 
Barre,  and  by  Edmund  Burke,  who  had  recently  commenced,  in  public 
life,  a  caoeer  on  which  his  large  capacity  and  fervid  genius  have  shed  a 
brilliant  and  dazzling  lustre.  They  warmly  censured  the  late  severities 
employed  by  the  ministry  against  Massachusetts,  and  declared  their  con- 
viction that  the  people  of  this  province  were  unjustly  treated.  ''Away 
with  these  partial,  resentful  trifles,'*  said  Barr^,  addressing  himself  to  the 
ministers,  ''calculated  to  irritate,  not  to  quell  nor  appease, — inadequate  to 
their  purpose,  unworthy  of  us !  Why  will  you  endeavour  to  deceive 
yourselves  and  us  T  You  know  that  it  is  not  Massachusetts  only  that  dis- 
putes your  right ;  but  every  part  of  America.  From  one  end  of  the  con- 
tinent to  the  other,  they  tell  you  that  you  have  no  right  to  tax  them.  My 
sentiments  of  this  matter^  you  well  know.  Consider  well  what  you  are 
doing.  Act  openly  and  honestly.  Tell  them  that  you  unU  tax  them ;  and 
that  they  rnuMt  submit.  Do  not  adopt  this  little,  insidious,  futile  plan. 
They  will  despise  you  for  it.*'  Pownall  declared,  that,  from  his  acquaint-  , 
ance  with  the  character,  sentiments,  and  resources  of  the  Americans,  he 
was  convinced  that  they  coukl  not  be  coerced  into  submission  to  oppressive 
kws ;  that,  although  they  were  a  sober,  patient,  and  loyal  people,  espe- 
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cially  in  Massachusetts,  where  he  had  resided,  they  might  he  ezaspeimtM 
heyond  fkrther  endarance ;  and  that  theyVotdd  undonhtedly  contend  far 
their  rights  recognised  by  charter  and  inherited  by  them  as  British  sub- 
jects, till  either  they  recovered  them  or  were  annihilated  by  superior  force, 
"That  spirit,^  said  he,  '^  which  led  their  ancestors  to  break  off  from  every 
thing  which  is  near  and  dear  to  the  human  heart,  has  but  a  slight  and 
trifling  sacrifice  to  make  at  this  time ;  they  have  not  to  quit  their  native 
country,  but  to  defend  it ;  not  to  forsake  their  friends  and  relations,  but  to 
unite  with  and  stand  by  them  in  one  common  uaion."  The  House  of 
Commons,  however,  sanctioned  and  espoused  the  resolutions  of  the  Lords ; 
and  both  hbuses,  in  a  joint  address  to  the  king,  expressed  their  perfect 
satisfaction  with  the  measures  he  had  pursued ;  tendered  the  strongest 
assurances  of  efiectual  support  to  him  in  such  ^rther  measures  as  might 
be  found  necessary  to  maintain  a  due  execution  of  the  laws  in  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  besought  him  to  direct  the  governor  to  take  the-  most  efiectual 
methods  for  procuring  information  of  all  treasonable  ofiences  committed 
within  the  province  since  the  80th  of  December,  1767,  and  to  transmit  the 
names  of  the  ofi^nders  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  in  order  that  his 
majesty  might  issue  a  special  commission  for  bringing  them  to  trial  m 
England,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  the  thirty- 
fifth  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  last  part  of  this  address,  which  proposed 
the  transportation  from  Massachusetts  of  persons  whom  the  gOTemmfiiH 
might  leckon  ofiendeis,  to  be  tried  before  a  tribunal  in  England,  gave  the 
highest  offence  to  the  ccdonists,  and  provdced  their  severest  animadver 
sions. 
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lOTHING  could  be  more  unwise  or  illiberal  than  the  plan, 
if  plan  it  may  be  called,  of  policy  punned  by  the  British 
goremment  in  the  controTersy  with  America.  It  was 
varied  only  by  ahemations  of  unjust  encroachment,  haughty 
menace,  and  concession  so  tardily  yielded  and  so  insolently 
expressed,  as  to  be  always  inefficacious,  and  generally 
affronting.  Where  it  announced  rigour,  it  served  to  rouse 
and  exasperate  the  Americans;  where  it  afiected  lenity,  it  encouraged 
without  conciliating  them.  Its  illiberality  aroee  from  the  character  of  the 
king,  and  the  temper  of  die  British  parliament  and  nation ;  its  incoherence 
and  imbecility  may  be  traced  partly  to  the  composition,  and  partly  to  the 
fluctuations  of  the  British  cabinet.  Each  successive  administraticm,  inherit- 
mg  the  spirit  of  its  predecessors,  or  controlled  by  the  temper  of  the  court 
or  nation,  but  regardless  of  the  credit  of  the  measures  of  former  cabinets, 
mnd  willing  to  einide  any  share  of  their  unpopularity,  repealed  them  with 
a  readiness  that  inspirited,  and  yet  with  an  insolence  that  provoked  the 
colonists ;  assigning  as  the  sole  reasons  of  repeal  motives  of  English  interest 
fii*wl  convenience,  which  arraigned  the  wisdom  of  the  authors  of  those 
measures,  guarded  the  dignity  of  the  repealing  cabinet,  and  feoothed  the 
pride  of  the  nation.  The  lessons  so  pkinly  taught  by  the  introduction 
and  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  instead  of  operating  as  a  warning,  ware 
pi-rversely  used  as  a  model,  to  which  the  British  government  with 
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fast  pride  continued  ever  after  to  accommodate  its  policy,  which  was  always 
'  wise  too  late,  and  vibrated  between  the  opposite  traits  of  rashness  in  repeat- 
ing  irritating  measures,  and  delay  in  appl3ring  remedial  ones,  which  were 
invariably  deferred  till  the  relative  evils  had  become  incurable.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  first  false  step  made  by  Grenville  had  pledged  his  country  to  peisist 
in  a  perilous  experiment,  in  which  the  chances  of  success  were  additionally 
diminished  by  frequent  changes  in  the  instrumental  process,  arising  mainly 
from  the  fluctuating  composition  of  the  cabinet.  Those  changes,  it  is  true, 
were  promoted  in  some  degree  by  the  violent  resistance  of  the  Americam 
to  every  form  in  which  the  overture  of  bereaving  them  of  their  liberties 
was  repeated ;  but  this  circumstance  was  either  never  clearly  perceived 
or  never  justly  appreciated  by  the  British  ministers,  who,  with  amazing 
folly,  believed,  that  by  abondom'ng  an  assauh  upon  American  liberty  in 
one  quarter,  they  would  facilitate  an  attempt  upon  it  in  another.  With 
strange  disregard  or  misconception  of  the  most  notorious  properties  of 
human  nature,  they  believed,  or  at  least  acted  as  if  they  believed,  that  all 
the  indignant  and  .courageous  spirit  aroused  in  a  brave  and  free  people  by 
an  obnoxious  measure  must  be  instantly  dissipated  or  assuaged  by  its 
repeal ;  that  provocations  might  be  repeated  without  producing  any  increase 
or  accuinulation  of  hostile  and  impatient  sentiment ;  and  that  it  was  always 
in  their  power,  by  a  change  of  policy,  however  tardy,  however  ungradoos, 
however  flattering  to  the  efficacy  of  American  resistance,  at  once  to  disband 
all  the  swelling  host  of  angry  passions  from  whose  coUected  fury  and  vic- 
torious force  or  menace  they  were  compelled  to  retreat.  Tet  every  ob- 
servant man,  who  has  witnessed  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  revelation, 
must  have  remarked  that  a  nation  excited  to  violent  resistance  of  oppres- 
sion is  less  gratified  by  immediate  success  than  disquieted  by  a  craring 
demand  for  some  object  whereon  to  wreak  its  exuberant  energy  and  unex- 
pended rage.  What  would  have  been  the  entire  effect  of  a  deliberate 
espousal  and  steady  prosecution  of  lenient  and  liberal  policy,  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  define ;  but  we  may  safely  conclude  that  most  probably  it  would 
have  promoted  the  interest,  and  certainly  it  would  not  have  impaired  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  Great  Britain.  A  uniform  courae  of  rigorous  asser 
tion  0/  authority,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  accelerated  a  critical 
struggle,  of  which  the  retardation  was  highly  fieivourable  to  the  interests 
of  American  liberty.  By  the  course  (for  truly  it  is  an  abuse  of  language 
to  term  it  a  plan)  which  was  actually  pursued,  the  Americans  were 
thoroughly  aroused  by  attacks  on  a  great  variety  of  points*  animated  by 
partial  successes,  strengthened  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  confirmed  in  ob> 
stinacy  of  ptirpose  by  protracted  and  indecisive  contention. 

Every  principle  of  good  policy,  deducible  from  the  issue  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  manifestly  inculcated  that  Britain  should  either  desist  altogether  from 
attempts  to  tax  America,  or  at  least  should  impose  no  tax  obooxioas  to  the 
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gcnaral  opposition,  or  defeasible  by  the  general  resistance  of  the  colonists. 
A  second  and  similar  failure  in  an  experiment  of  such  importance  was  by 
all  means  to  be  avoided ;  and  Townshend,  indeed,  had  vainly  imagined  that 
by  his  Tea-duty  Act  he  at  once  asserted  the  authority  of  Britain,  and  ob- 
viated the  scruples  and  objections  of  America.  But,  with  the  present 
ministry,  this  measure  possessed  no  claim  of  parental  or  kindly  regard 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  diffltulties  occasioned  by  the  vehement 
opposition  of  the  Americans,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  mer- 
chants who  sufiered  from  the  non-importation  agreements.  Reckoning  the 
authority  which  they  administered  defied,  and  actuated  by  a  sense  of 
offended  dignity,  they  embraced  vindictive  measures  against  the  colonists, 
on  account  of  the  mode  in  which  they  had  conducted  their  opposition  to  a 
statute  for  which  the  cabinet  itself  entertained  little  concern  or  respect. 
They  even  warmly  opposed  a  proposition  for  the  repeal  of  this  statute, 
which,  with  strange  inconsistency,  was  introduced  in  the  close  of  the  same 
session  of  parliament  that  produced  the  violent  address  to  the  king  against 
the  province  of  Massachusetts.  On  this  occasion,  it  was  contended  by  the 
ministers  and  their  friends,  with  sincere  and  exahed  folly,  that  repeal, 
though  warranted  and  even  enjoined  by  general  principles  of  national 
policy,  was  forbidden  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  juncture ;  and 
Lord  North,  in  particular,  declared,  that,  "however  prudence  or  policy 
may  hereafter  induce  us  to  repeal  the  late  act,  I  hope  we  shall  never  think 
of  it  till  we  see  America  prostrate  at  our  feet  J*^  Yet,  no  sooner  was  the 
parliamentary  session  concluded,  than  the  ministers  gave  notice  to  the  pro- 
vincial agents  and  other  persons  interested  in  American  affairs  at  London, 
that  in  the  following  year .  the  grievances  of  America  should  be  certainly 
redressed ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  Lord  HiUsborough,  in  circular 
letters  to  all  the  colonies,  signified  the  intention  of  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues "  to  propose  in  the  next  session  of 'parliament  taking  ofiT  the  duties 
on  glass,  paper,  and  colours,  tq)on  consideration  of  such  duties  having 
been  laid  contrary  to  the  true  principles  of  commerce  ;^*  and  declared  that 
the  cabinet  **  entertained  no  design  to  propose  to  parliament  to  lay  any 
farther  tax^  on  America  for  the  purpose  of  raising*  a  revenue." 

Lord  Botetourt,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  hastened  to  commimicate 
it  to  the  Virginian  Assembly  (which  he  reconvoked)  in  a  speech  so  cour- 
teous and  conciliatory,  and  expressive  of  so  much  warmth  of  regard  for 
America,  that  his  language  gave  to  the  tidings  it  conveyed  more  influence 
than  was  due  to  their  own  intrinsic  grace ;  and  yet  the  Assembly,  though 
they  returned  an  affectionate  and  respectful  answer  to  his  communication, 
expressed  hope  and  confidence  in  a  tone  that  implied  fear  and  distrust. 
When  the  impression  produced  by  Lord  Botetourt's  gracious  manners  had 
subsided,  they  recorded  in  their  journals  a  protest  expressive  of  their  con- 
viction that  partial  remedies  were  incompetent  to  heal  the  existing  distem- 
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pMS.  To  the  Americans  in  general  the  intelligence  transmitted  by  Loid 
Hillsborough  was  far  from  satis&ctory.  The  purposed  exception  of  the 
duty  on  tea  from  repeal,  and  the  professed  design  of  repealing  the  other 
duties  upon  mere  commercial  principles,  excited  anew  their  jealousy,  and 
confinned  them  in  the  opinion  that  the  groundwork  of  the  present  grieT* 
ances  was  not  to  be  abandoned,  but  to  be  reserved  for  a  future  opportunity 
of  fresh  essays  for  the  imposition  of  mtemal  taxe.s  boundless  in  extent  and 
endless  in  duration.  No  sooner  was  the  tenor  of  Lord  Hillsborough's 
letter  made  known  in  Massachusetts,  than  the  merchants  and  traders  of 
Boston,  at  a  general  meeting,  imanimously  resolved  that  the  projected 
repeal  was  intended  merely  to  gratify  the  British  manufacturers,  and  wis 
inadequate  to  repair  or  remedy  the  grievances  of  America ;  and  they  re- 
newed their  former  agreement  to  import  no  more  goods  from  Britain  till 
the  kte  revenue  acts  should  be  totally  repealed.  So  little  of  pacific  iofia* 
ence  did  Lord  Hillsborough's  communication  exert,  that,  m  Pennsylvania, 
a  much  stronger  demonstration  of  aversion  was  elicited  by  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  repeal  than  had  been  provoked  by  the  measure  itself  which  was 
to  be  partially  abrogated.  A  committee  of  the  principal  merchants  of 
Philadelphia,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  merchants  of  London,  protested 
tiiat  the  system  of  government  disclosed  by  all  the  measures  of  the  present 
reigh  was  such  as  the  JimericoM  could  not  tamely  submit  to ;  [November 
25,  1769 ;]  that  this  system  tended  to  sap  the  foundations  of  Uberty,  jus- 
tice,  and  property  in  America,  and  to  strip  her  citizens  of  every  blessing 
essential  to  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  human  life ;  that  these  were  not 
merely  the  ideas  of  speculative  politicians,  but  the  sentiments  and  language 
of  the  people  in  general ;  for  in  no  country  was  the  love  oi  liberty  more 
deeply  .^rooted,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  freemen  more  widely  dif* 
fused,  than  in  America ;  that  nothing  short  of  a  repeal  of  all  the  late 
revenue  acts,  and  the  restoration  of  that  state  of  things  which  existed  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  these  innovations,  now  could  or  would  satisfy  the 
minds  of  the  people ;  that  Britain  by  her  fleets  and  armies  might  overawe 
the  towns,  and  by  her  severe  restrictions,  her  admiralty  courts,  and  cus- 
tom-house officers,  ruin  the  trade  of  America ;  but  that,  while  every  Ame- 
rican farmer  was  a  freeholder,  the  spirit  of  liberty  would  continue  to 
prevail,  and  all  attempts  to  divest  them  of  the  privileges  of  freemen  must 
be  attended  with  consequences  injurious  both  to  the  colonies  and  to  the 
parent  state. 

The  little  confidence  reposed  by  the  Americans  in  the  British  cabinet, 
and  in  its  promises  of  a  redress  of  grievances,  was  still  farther  impaired 
by  a  change  which  the  ministry  soon  after  underwent,  in  the  secession 
from  its  ranks  of  Lord  Camden,  who  resigned  the  seals,  [January,  ITTOt] 
and  of  Dunning,  the  celebrated  constitutional  lawyer  and  friend  of  liberty, 
who  had  been  solicitor-general.    But  before  the  projected  measure  of  tlie 
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calnnet  was  carried  into  efiect,  a  circumstanee  occurred  in  America  fitted 
to  counteract  the  efficacy  even  of  a  much  greater  stretch  of  conciliation. 
The  British  senate  had  been  assured  by  Franklin  that  a  military  force 
despatched  to  America,  though  it  would  not  find,  would  easily  create  a 
rebellion ;  but  more  credit  was  given  by  the  present  ministers  to  the  repre* 
aentaticms  of  Bernard,  Hutchinson,  Oliver,  Paxton,  and  other  partisans  of 
prerogative,  that  an  impending  rebeUion  could  be  averted  only  by  the 
exhibition  of  military  power.  Ever  since  the  arrival  of  the  troops  at  Bos- 
ton, the  inhabitants  of  the  city  regarded  the  presence  of  these  instruments 
of  despotic  authority  with  an  increasing  sense  of  indignity ;  and  reciprocal 
insults  and  injuries  paved  the  way  for  a  tragical  event  which  made  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  of  resentment  in  America.  An  affray,  which  com- 
menced between  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  and  a  private  'soldier,  having 
been  gradually  extended  by  the  participation  of  the  fellow-citizens  of  the 
one  and  the  comrades  of  the  other,  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the  sol- 
diers, apd  inflamed  the  populace  with  a  passionate  desire  of  vengeance, 
which,  it  has  been  justly  or  unjustly  surmised,  was  fomented  by  some 
persons  of  consideration,  who  hoped  that  the  removal  of  the  troops  would 
be  promoted  by  a  conflict  between  them  and  the  towns-people.  [March  % 
1770.]  A  corresponding  animosity  was  cherished  by  the  soldiers,  some 
of  whom  were  severely  hurt  in  the  affray.  They  began  to  carry  clubs  in 
their  hands  when  they  walked  in  the  streets,  gave  other  symptoms  of 
willingness  to  renew  the  conflict,  and  evinced  the  most  insulting  contempt 
for  the  citizens,  to  whom  their  presence  was  already  sufficiently  offensive. 
After  the  lapse  of  three  -days  from  the  first  affiray,  [March  5,]  and  after 
various  symptoms  had  betrayed  that  some  dangerous  design  was  harboured 
en  both  sides,  a  party  of  soldiers,  while  under  arms  in  the  evening,  were 
assaulted  by  a  congregation  of  the  populace,  who  pressed  upon  them, 
struck  some  of  them,  loaded  them  with  insults,  terming  them  bloody4faek$ 
(in  allusion  to  the  barbarous  practice  of  flogging  in  the  British  army)  and 
cowards,  and  tauntingly  dared  them  to  fire.  The  conduct  of  the  soldiers 
was  far  from  blameless.  They  had  previously  by  studied  insult  provoked 
the  rage  of  the  people,  and  now  exasperated  it  by  retorting  the  verbal  out- 
rages, which  they  poss^^ssed  the  most  fatal  means  of 'avenging.  One  of 
them  at  last,  on  receiving  a  blow,  fired  at  his  assailant ;  and  a  single  dis- 
charge from  six  othera  succeeded.  Three  of  the  citizens  were  killed,  and 
five  dangerously  wounded.  The  town  became  instantly  a  scene  of  the 
most  violent  commotion ;  the  drums  beat  to  arms ;  thousands  of  the  inha- 
bitants flocked  together,  and  beheld  the  bloody  spectacle  of  their  slaughtered 
fellow-citizens  with  a  rage  that  would  have  prolonged  and  aggravated  the 
calamities  of  the  night,  if  Hutobinson,  the  deputy-governor,  and  the  other 
civil  authorities,  had  not  promptly  interfered,  and,  arresting  the  soldiera 
who  had  fired,  together  with  their  commanding  officer,  and  loudly  blaming 
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them  for  firing  without  the  order  of  a  magistrate,  held  forth  to  the  people 
the  hope  of  more  deHberate  yengeance,  and  prevailed  with  them  to  dispene. 
The  next  morning,  [March  6,]  Hutchinson  convoked  the  council,  which 
was  engaged  in  discussing  the  unhappy  event,  when  a  message  was 
received  from  a  general  assemblage  of  the  citizens,  declaring  it  to  be  tbeir 
unanimous  opinion,  that  nothing  could  restore  the  peace  of  the  town  and 
prevent  further  conflict  and  carnage,  but  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
troops.  Samuel  Adams,  who  communicated  the  desire  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, expressed  it  in  the  tone  of  command  and  menace.  After  some  hesi*. 
tation,  Hutchinson  and  the  commander  of  the  forces,  who  each  desired  to 
throw  the  responsibility  of  tbe  measure  upon  the  other,  perceiving  that  it 
was  inevitable,  consented  to  embrace  it ;  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  commotion  subsided.  One  of  the  wounded  men  died ;  and  the  four 
bodies  of  the  slain  were  conducted  to  the  grave  ^th  every  ceremonial 
expressive  of  public  honour  and  affection  by  an  immense  concourse  of 
people,  followed  by  a  long  train  of  carriages  belonging  to  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  the  town. 

APTAIN  Preston,  who  commanded  the  party 
of  troops  .^gaged  in  the  fatal  aflair,  and  all  the 
soldiers  who  had  fired,  were  committed  to  jail, 
and  arraigned   on  an  indictment  of  murder. 
h  Their  trial  was  awaited  with  earnest  expectation,  and  for 
some  time  with  passionate  hope  or  stem  satisfactory  coa- 
vjction  in  the  public  mind  that  it  would  terminate  fatally 
for  the  accused.    Considering  the  mighty  cloud  of  pas- 
sion, prejudice,  and  exaggeration,  through  which  their  conduct  was  viewed, 
such  an  event  would  have  merited  more  regret  than  leprobation.    Captain 
Preston,  though  entirely  innocent,  was  exposed  to  peculiar  danger  from 
the  generosity  with  which,  in  vindicating  his  men  when  first  reproached 
by  the  civil  authorities,  he  neglected  to  exculpate  himself  from  the  charge 
implied  in  their  questions,  of  having  authorized  and  ordered  the  firing ;  and 
the  odium  under  which  he  laboured  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  publi- 
cation, at  London,  of  a  partial  and  irritating  representation  of  the  unhappy 
transaction,  derived  from  statements  furnished  by  himself,  but  distorted  by 
the  intemperate  zeal  of  injudicious  friends.    But  the  defence  of  the  pri* 
soners  was  undertaken  by  two  of  the  most  eminent  lawyera  and  determined 
patriots  in  Massachusetts,^ — Josiah  duincy,  jun.,  whom  we  have  already 
noticed,  and  John  Adams,  a  kinsman  and  intimate  friend  of  Samuel  Adams, 
and  who  afterwards  held  the  high  ofiice— the  highest  that  a  friend  and 
champion  of  human  liberty  and  happiness  has  ever  filled— -of  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America.    These  men  were  not  less  eager  to  guard 
the  justice  and  honour  of  their  country  from  reproach,  than  to  defend  her 
;ibeTty  from  invasion ;   and  they  exerted  themselves  in  defence  of  their 
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dients  with  a  manly  eloqaence  and  reasoning  worthy  of  their  caose,  and 
worthily  appreciated  hy  the  integrity,  justice,  and  good  sense  of  the  jury. 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  to  whom  the  public  roice  assigned  the  office  of  prose 
cutor,  discharged  this  arduous  duty  with  an  uprightness  and  abiUty  becom- 
ing a  sound  lawyer  and  wise  patriot.  Preston  was  acquitted;  as  were 
likewise  all  the  soldiers  except  two,  who  were  found  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter. This  event  was  truly  honourable  to  Massachusetts.  Some 
British  politicians,  indeed,  are  said  to  have  regarded  it  merely  as  an  aCt  of 
timidity,  or  a  mechanical  adherence  to  legal  rules.  But,  (as  an  ingenious 
American  writer  has  finely  observed,)  in  this  forbearance  of  the  people,  on 
an  occasicm  where  truth  and  reason,  combating  violent  passion,  pronounced 
the  bias  of  their  feelings  unjust  and  wrong,  there  was  exhibited  a  force  and 
firmness  of  character  which  promised  to  render  them  unyielding  and  in- 
vincible when  supported  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  right.  The  vigour  with 
which  extreme  injustice  is  resisted  corresponds  not  unfrequently  in  direct 
proportion  with  the  patient  fortitude  exerted  in  the  endurance  of  its  initial 
manifestations.  Though  the  issue  of  the  trial  was  generally  approved  in 
Massachusetts,  the  anniversary  of  the  massacre^  as  it  was  termed,  was 
•bserved  with  much  solemnity ;  and  the  ablest  of  the  provincial  orators 
were  successively  employed  to  deliver  annual  harangues  calculated  to 
preserve  the  irritating  remembrance  fresh  in  the  popular  mind. 

Various  afirays,  though  of  a  less  serious  description,  occurred  between 
the  British  troops  at  New  York  and  the  populace  of  this  city,  where  much 
discontent  was  excited  by  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly,  in  consenting  at 
length  to  make  provision,  though  only  occasionally  and  reluctantly,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  soldiers.  Some  violent  writings  having  been 
published  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  the  betrayed  inhabitanii  of  New 
Yorkt  McDougall,  a  Scotchman,  the  publisher,  was  committed  to  jail  on  a 
charge  of  sedition ;  but  his  imprisonment  was  alleviated  and  dignified  by 
visits  and  demonstrations  of  regard  which  he  received  from  great  numbera 
<^  people^  including  some  of  the  principal  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the 
province ;  and  the  government  finally  liberated  him  without  having  ven- 
tured to  bring  him  to  trial.  * 

An  act  of  violence  committed  by  the  colonists  of  Rhode  Island,  though 
less  memorable  in  respect  of  its  intrinsic  importance  than  the  insurrection 
of  the  Regulatora  in  North  Carolina,  excited  more  general  attention  from 
its  significance  as  an  indication  of  the  height  to  which  the  general  current 
of  American  sentiment  was  rising.  [1772.3  The  commander  of  the 
Gaspee,  an  armed  British  schooner  stationed  at  Providence,  had  exerted 
much  activity  in  supporting  the  trade  laws  and  punishing  the  increasing 
contraband  trafiic  of  the  Americans ;  and  had  provoked  additional  resent- 
ment by  firing  at  the  Providence  packets  in  order  to  compel  them  to  salute 
his  flag,  by  lowering  theira  as  they  passed  his  vessel,  and  by  chasing  them 
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even  into  the  docks  in  case  of  leftml.  The  sMBter  of  a  packet  conyeynf 
passengers  to  Providence,  [Jane  9,]  which  was  fixed  at  and  chased  hy  the 
Qaspee  for  neglecting  to  pay  the  requisite  tribute  of  respect,  took  advan- 
tage o(  the  state  of  the  tide  (it  beiqg  aUnost  high  water)  to  stand  in  so 
closely  to  the  shore  that  the  Qaspee  in  the  pursuit  might  be  exposed  to  ran 
aground.  The  artifice  succeeded ;  the  Qaspee  presently  stuck  ftst,  snd 
the  packet  proceeded  in  triumph  to  Proyidence,  where  a  strong  sensatioo 
was  excited  by  the  tidings  of  the  occucrence,  and  a  project  was  hastilj 
formed  to  improve  the  blow  and  destroy  the  obnoxious  vessel.  Brovrn,  an 
eminent  merchant,  and  Whipple,  a  ship-master,  took  the  lead  in  this  bold 
adventure,  and  easily  collected  a  sufiicient  band  of  armed  and  resolute  mm 
with  whom  they  embarked  in  whale-boats  to  attack  the  British  ship  of  wir. 
At  two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  [June  10,]  they  boarded  the  Oaspee  so 
suddenly  and  in  such  numbers,  that  her  crew  were  instantly  overpowered, 
without  hurt  to  any  one  except  her  commanding  officer,  who  was  wounded. 
The  captofs,  having  despatched  a  part  of  their  number  to  convey  him 
together  with  his  private  efiects  and  his  crew  ashore,  set  fire  to  the  Gaspee 
and  destroyed  her  with  all  her  stores.  The  issue  of  this  daring  act  of  to 
against  the  naval  force  of  the  king  viras  as  remarkable  as  the  enterprise 
itself.  The  British  government  ofiered  a  reward  of  five  hundred  poonds, 
together  with  a  pardon  if  claimed  by  an  accomplice,  for  the  discovery  and 
apprehension  of  any  person  concerned  in  the  treasonable  attack  on  the 
Gaspee;  and  a  commission  under  the  great  seal  of  England  appointed 
Wanton,  the  Qovemor  of  ilhode  Island,  Peter  Oliver,  the  new  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Massachusetts,  Auchmuty,  the  Judge-Admiral  of  America,  and  oe^ 
tain  other  persons,  to  preside  upon  the  trial  of  the  offenders.  But  no  trial 
took  place.  Nobody  came  forward  to  claim  the  proffered  reward ;  acme 
persons,  who  were  apprehended  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  induced 
by  threatis  and  terror  to  become  witnesses,  were  enabled  by  popukr  as- 
sistance to  escape  before  any  information  could  be  extracted  from  them ; 
and  in  the  commencement  of  the  following  year,  the  commiasiaDen 
reported  to  the  British  ministry  their  inability,  notwithstanding  the  moA 
diligent  inquisition,  to  procure  evidence  or  information  against  a.single 
individual.  ' 
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jH£  British  goremment  having  rashly  detexmined  to  eaforca 
the  Tea-duty  Acty— of  which  the  most  considerable  effect 
hitherto  was  a  vast  importation  of  smuggled  tea  into  Ame* 
rica  by  the  French,  the  Dutch,  the  Danes,  and  the  Swedes, 
—Attempted  to  compass  by  poHcy  what  constraint  and  au- 
thority had  proved  insufficient  to  accomplish.  The  measures  of  the  Ame- 
ricans had  already  occasioned  such  diminution  of  exports  from  Britain,  that 
the  warehouses  of  the  English  East  India  Company  contained  above  seven- 
9ben  millions  of  pounds  of  tea,  for  which  it  was  difficuh  to  procure  a 
market.  The  unwillingness  of  the  company  to  lose  their  commercial 
profits,  and  of  the  ministry  to  fore^^o  the  expected  revenue  from  the  sale 
of  tea  in  America,  induced  a  compromise  for  their  mutual  advantage.  A 
high  duty  was  imposed  hitherto  on  the  exportation  of  tea  from  England ; 
but  the  East  India  Company  were  now  authorized  by  act  of  parliament  to 
export  their  tea  free  of  duty  to  all  places  whatever.  [May,  1778.]  By 
this  contrivance  it  was  expected  that  tea,  though  loaded  with  an  excepticxi- 
able  tax  on  its  importation  into  America,  would  yet  readily  obtain  purcha- 
sers among  the  Americans ;  as  the  vendors,  relieved  of  the  British  export 
duty,  could  afibrd  to  sell  it  to  them  even  cheaper  than  before  it  was  mad« 
a  source  of  American  revenue. 
VolL-PS  7S9 
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The  crisis  now  drew  near  when  the  Americans  were  to  decide  whethw 
they  would  suhmit  to  be -taxed  by  the  British  parliament,  or  practically 
support  their  own  principles,  and  brave  the  most  perilous  consequences  of 
their  inflexibility.  One  common  sentiment  was  awakened  throughout  the 
whole  continent  by  the  tidings  of  the  ministerial  device,  which  was  uni- 
versally reprobated  as  an  attempt,  at  once  injurious  and  insulting,  to  bribe 
the  Americans  to  surrender  their  rights  and  bend  their  own  necks  to  the 
yoke  of  arbitrary  power.  A  violent  ferment  arose;  the  correspondiog 
committees  and  political  clubs  exerted  their  utmost  activity  to  rouse  and 
unite  the  people ;  and  it  was  generally. declared,  that,  as  every  citizen 
owed  to  his  country  the  duty  at  least  of  refraining  from  being  accessory  to 
her  subjugation,  every  man  who  countenanced  the  present  measure  of  the 
British  government  should  be  deemed  an  enemy  of  America.  To  the 
several  committees  was  intrusted  the  power  of  launching  this  dangerous 
proscription.  Some  of  the  popular  leaders  expressed  doubts  of  the  pni- 
dence  of  actual  resistance  to  a  measure  of  so  little  intrinsic  importance, 
and  preferably  urged  that  the  people  should  be  restrained  from  violence  till 
the  occurrence  of  an  opportunity  of  exciting  and  directing  their  force 
against  some  invasion  of  American  liberty  more  momentous  and  alarming. 
But  to  this  suggestion  it  was  reasonably  and  successfully  replied,  that  each 
an  opportunity  might  never  occur  again ;  that  Britain,  warned  by  the  pest, 
would  avoid  sudden  and  startling  innovations ;  that  her  policy  would  be,  by 
multiplying  posts  and  offices,  and  either  bestowing  them  on  her  partisans 
or  employing  them  to  corrupt  her  antagonists,  to  increase  her  force  pro 
portionally  faster  than  the  force  of  the  patriotic  party  would  increase  by  the 
growth  of  the  American  population ;  that  she  had  latterly  sent  out  as  her 
functionaries  a  number  of  young  men,  who,  marrying  mto^  provincial  fomi- 
lies  of  in€uence  and  consideration,  had  weakened  the  force  of  American 
opposition ;  and  that  now  was  the  time  to  profit  by  the  general  irritation  rf 
the  people  and  the  blundera  ccnnmitted  by  Britain,  in  order  to  precipitate  a 
collision  which  sooner  or  later  was  inevitable,  and  to  prevent  a  seeming 
accommodation  of  the  quarrel  which  would  only  deteriorate  the  interesCI 
of  America. 

The  East  India  Company,  confident  of  finding  a  market  foi  their  tea, 
reduced  as  it  now  was  in  price,  freighted  several  ships  to  America  with 
this  commodity,  and  appointed  consignees  to  receive  and  dispose  of  it 
Some  cargoes  were  sent  to  New  York,  some  to  Philadelphia,  some  to 
Charleston,  the  metropolis  of  South  Carolina,  and  some,  to  Boston.  The 
inhabitants  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  prevailed  with  the  consignees 
to  disckim  their  functions,  and  forced  the  ships  to  return  with  their  cargoes 
to  London.  The  inhabitants  of  Charleston  unladed  the  tea,  and  deposited 
it  in  public  cellara,  where  it  was  locked  up  from  'public  use  and  finally 
perished.    At  Boston,  the  consignees,  who  were  the  near  kinsmen  of  Oofev 
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nor  Hntchinsoii,  at  fint  refoaed  to  renoonce  their  appointments,  [Norem- 
ber  5 ;"]  and  the  yessels  containing  the  tea  lay  for  some  time  in  the  harbour 
watched  by  a  strcHig  guard  of  the  citizens,  who,  from  a  numerous  town 
meeting,  despatched  peremptory  commands  to  the  ship-masters  not  to  land 
their  obnoxious  cargoes.  After  much  delay,  the  consignees,  alarmed  by 
the  increasing  violence  of  the  people,  solicited  leave  from  the  governor  to 
retire,  but  were  encouraged  by  him  to  persist.  They  proposed  then  to  the 
people  that  the  tea  should  be  landed,  and  preserved  in  some  public  store 
or  magazine ;  but  this  compromise  was  indignantly  rejected.  At  length 
the  popular  rage  broke  through  every  restraint  of  order  and  decency. 
From  the  symptoms  of  its  dangerous  fervour  the  consignees  fled  in  dismay 
to  the  Castle ;  while  an  assemblage  of  men,  dressed  and  painted  like  Mo* 
hawk  Indians,  boarded  the  vessels  and  threw  the  tea  into  the  ocean.  [Do* 
cember  16.]  It  was  remarked  with  some  surprise,  that  during  the  whole 
of  this  trdnsactlon  the  civil  and  military  force  of  government,  including  the 
garrison  of  Castle  William  and  several  ships  of  war  in  the  harbour,  re* 
mained  completely  inactive.  The  governor,  indeed,  issued  a  proclamation 
forbidding  the  people  to  assemble  in  factious  meetings.  But  the  councii, 
when  their  protection  was  implored  by  the  consignees,  refused  to  interfere 
at  all  in  the  matter ;  and  though,  after  the  outrage  was  committed,  they 
condemned  its  perpetration,  and  invoked  legal  vengeance  on  all  who  had 
been  engaged  in  it,  the  futility  of  this  demonstration  was  obvious  to  every 
eye.  To  procure  legal  proof  that  would  implicate  even  a  single  individual 
was  notoriously  impossible.  The  conduct  of  the  East  India  Company,  in 
assisting  the  policy  of  the  British  government,  excited  strong  displeasure 
in  America.  This  sentiment  was  manifested  in  a  singular  manner  in 
Rhode  Island,  where  a  confederacy  of  respectable  women  united  in  resolu- 
tions to  abstain  from  and  discourage  the  use  of  tea  procured  from  the  East 
India  Company.  Learning  that  an  inhabitant  of  the  province  had  imported 
some  of  the  obnoxious  commodity,  they  requested  him  to  return  it ;  and  he 
instantly  complied.  Thus  again  was  another  notable  scheme  of  the  British 
government  rendered  completely  abortive. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  were  the  more  easily  excited  to  the  vio- 
lence we  have  remarked  by  the  disclosure  which  took  place,  in  the  summer 
of  the  present  year,  of  the  secret  correspondence  ef  Hutchinson  ai^  some 
other  kindred  politicians  with  the  British  ministry.  According  to  the 
defensive  statement  published  by  Franklin  of  his  own  share  in  this  trans- 
action, a  person  of  character  and  distinction  in  England,  whom  he  refused 
to  name,  (perhaps  the  ex-governor  Pownall,)  after  having  repeatedly  as- 
sured him  that  all  the  measures  of  the  British  government  the  nu>8t  ofien- 
sive  to  America  had  originated  from,  and  indeed  greatly  fallen  short  of  the 
suggestions  and  solicitations  addressed  by  native  Americans  to  the  British 
ministry,  at  length  verified  this  statement  by  exhibiting  a  series  of  Ictten 
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(how  procured  l^  himself  was  neve^r  explained)  addressed  to  persons,  hold- 
ing official  situations  in  England,  from  Hutchinson,  Oliver,  and  other  indi- 
Tiduals,  representing  all  the  popular  transactions  in  America  under  the 
most  irritating  colours,  and  warmly  pressing  an  alteration  of  the  proTincial 
constitutions,  and  the  support  of  British  prerogative  by  military  power. 
Franklin,  struck  with  surprise,  as  he  affirmed,  at  this  discovery,  and 
indulging  all  the  latitude  of  political  passion,  solicited  and  obtained  leave 
to  send  the  letters  to  Massachusetts,  on  condition  that  they  should  be  com- 
municated only  to  a  few  of  the  leading  politicians  of  this  province,  and 
neither  printed,  copied,  nor  generally  divulged.  He  declared  that  he  con- 
sidered a  disclosure  of  the  contents  of  these  letters  a  debt  he  owed  to  his 
constituents,  and  the  production  of  the  original  documents  essential  to  the 
verification  of  his  statement  of  their  contents.  How  the  letters  reached, 
and  whether  by  fair  and  honourable  means,  (which  is  hardly  possible,]  the 
hands  of  the  individual  from  whom  he  received  them,  is  left  a  matter  of 
conjecture  and  uncertainty  by  the  obscurity  which  still  prevents  that  indi- 
vidual from  being  distinctly  or  satisfactorily  recognised.  Various  persons 
were  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  having  purloined  the  letters ;  and  a  dnel, 
originating  in  a  dispute  on  this  subject,  having  taken  place  between 
Whately,  a  London  banker,  brother  of  a  former  secretary  of  the  trsawry, 
and  Temple,  the  Deputy-governor  of  New  Hampshire,  Franklin,  in  order 
to  prevent  farther  bloodshed,  and  exonerate  innocent  persons  from  sus- 
picion, volunteered  the  avowal  of  his  share  in  the  transaction.  His  pro- 
fession of  having  been  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  countrymen  in 
Massachusetts  was  sarcastically  disputed  by  antagonists,  who  maintained, 
more  plausibly  than  reasonably,  that  this  sentiment  was  inconsistent  with 
the  condition  by  which  he  restricted,  or  rather  attempted  to  restrict,  the 
communication  of  the  letters  to  a  few  individuals,  and  to  withhold  this 
important  disclosure  from  the  main  body  of  his  constituents.  But  the  con- 
dition attached  to  the  exhibition  of  thepapera  was  prescribed  to  Franklin, 
and  pefhaps  originated  from  an  apprehension  of  provoking  the  popnJace 
of  Boston  to  some  act  of  violence  against  the  person  of  Hutchinson,  if  the 
matter  were  suddenly  blazed  abroad. 

RANKLIN  was  farther  reproached  by  his  antago- 
nists vnth  treachery,  in  prying  into  and  disclosing 
the  private  letters  (for  they  were  not  official  de- 
spatches) of  individuals  without  their  permission, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  resentment 
of  the  colonists  against  the  British  government,  in 
whose  service  he  himself  at  the  time  held  an  office 
of  trust.  In  answer  to  this  charge,  he  insisted 
that  the  correspondence  of  public  officera  relative  to*  public  a&irs,  and  con 
taining  statements  which  formed  the  source  of  great  public  measures,  was 
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not  a  priTEtet  though  it  might  be,  as  in  the  present  case  it  had  been,  a 
secret  transaction ;  that  its  secrecy  was  highly  injurious  both  to  Britain 
and  Americat  inasmuch  as  the  parent  state  was  deceived  by  partial  and 
clandestine  represtotations ;  while  the  colonists,  unacquainted  with  these 
calunmies,  were  unable  to  vindicate  themselves,  and,  ignorant  of  the  real 
source  of  the  harsh  measures  recently  employed  against  them,  harboured 
against  Britain  a  resentment  more  justly  merited  by  a  few  individuals  in 
America;  and  that  he  hoped,  by  disclosing  the  letters  to  the  popular 
leaders,  to  induce  them  to  employ  their  influence  to  moderate  the  displea« 
sure  of  the  people  against  the  parent  state.  But  in  reality  the  policy  of  the 
British  government  was  more  the  cause  than  the  effect  of  the  communica- 
tions it  received  from  its  provincial  functionaries ;  the  popular  leaders  in 
Massachusetts  were  already  informed  of  the  general  tenor  of  Hutchinson's 
correspondence  with  the  British  court ;  and  Franklin's  argument,  were  it 
as  sound  as  it  is  plausible,  would  sanction  that  specious  but  pernicious 
axiom  of  casuistical  morality,  that  upright  intentions  may  justify  dishonest 
actions,  and  the  generosity  of  the  proposed  end  extend  the  protection  of  its 
own  glory,  to  the  character,  however  ambiguous,  of  the  means  pursued  for 
its  attainment.  Yet  that  he  really  cherished  the  view  which  he  professed* 
subtle  ^d  chimerical  as  it  appears,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  foiCU  that 
for  two  years  more  he  continued  to  hope  and  endeavoured  to  promote  a 
reconciliation  between  Britain  and  America ; ,  and  that  during  this  period 
he  repeatedly  expressed,  not  merely  indulgence,  but  approbation,  of  the 
conduct  of  his  son,  the  royal  governor  of  New  Jersey,  who  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  British  prerogativer— a  sentiment  which  he  could  not  reason- 
ably have  entertained,  if  he  had  expected  that  the  controversy  between 
British  prerogative  and  American  liberty  would  terminate  in  a  civil  war. 
It  was  farther  defensively  urged  by  Franklin,  that  copies  of  many  letters 
which  were  intended  to  be  secret,  written  both  by  himself  and  other  friends 
of  the  Americans  in  England,  were  procured  and  conveyed  to  Britain  by 
the  partisans  of  British  prerogative  in  America;  and  however ninsatis- 
bctory  to  the  pure,  elevated,  and  inflexible  requisitions  of  theoretical 
morality,  this  consideration  will  be  allowed  by  all  practical  politicians,  not 
indeed  completely  to  exonerate  Franklin  from  blame,  but  to  suggest  a 
forcible  apology  for  his  conduct.  For  it  is,  and  I  hope  always  will  be, 
accounted  a  proposition  repugnant  to  sense  and  honour,  that  any  indi- 
vidual, however  situated,  can  laudably,  or  even  blamelessly,  peruse  and 
communicate  the  contents  of  letters  which  have  passed  between  other 
living  men  not  engaged  in  war  with  his  country,  and  have  reached  his  own 
hands  by  a  channel  which  he  declines  to  explain.  Nothing  but  th^  blind* 
rage  or  bluiding  casuistry  c{  political  passion  could  colour  even  for  a  mo- 
ment so  extravagant  a'propositi^.  The  controversy  to  which  this  afiair 
gave  rise  was  unnecessarily  complicated  by  the  question  of  whether  the 
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letters  deserved  to  be  regarded  as  private  or  official  commumcatioiisr*^ 
point,  comparatively  speaking,  of  very  little  importance.  The  honour  of 
the  means  by  which  they  were  procured,  and  the  worth  and  honour  of  the 
ends  to  which  they  were  applied,  are  ^e  only  questions  deserving  of 
regard. 

HORTLY  after  the  letters  were  received  in 
Boston,  6ome  expressions  unguardedly  or  artfully 
dropped  by  one  or  two  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  imparted,  caused  a  rumour  to  arise  of 
matters  deeply  interesting  to  the  public  weal  which  it  was 
in  the  power  of  certain  individuals  to  disclose.  The  real 
;  I ;  ras  distorted  by  mystery  and  alarm ;  the  public  mind 
became  exceedingly  agitated  ;  and  at  length  the  Assembly,  interposing,  de- 
manded a  disclosure  of  the  letters,  which  were  accordingly  delivered  up  to 
them  by  the  custodiers.  Possessed  now  of  the  testimony  of  Hutchinson's 
perfidy,  (for  such  was  the  light  in  which  they  viewed  his  conduct,)  they 
desired  him  to  inform  them  if  he  acknowledged  the  authorship  of  the  letters 
which  purported  to  be  his.  He  requested  that  they  might  be  sent  to  him 
for  examination ;  but  the  Assembly  declined  to  comply  with  his  request, 
and  deputed  a  committee  of  their  own  body  to  exhibit  the  letters  te  him; 
and  to  this  deputation  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  written  them.  The 
Assembly  thereupon  caused  the  letters  to  be  made  public,  and,  having  passed 
resolutions  [June  15]  strongly  condemnatory  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver, 
transmitted  a  petition  to  the  king  complaining  of  these  individuab  for  ca- 
lumniating his  subjects  to  his  ministers,  and  praying  him  to  remove  them 
from  their  official  situations  in  the  province.  This  petition  was  presented 
by  Frianklin,  as  the  provincial  agent ;  and  the  cause  was  appointed  to  be 
tried  before  the  privy  council.  Franklin  assured  the  ministers  that  they 
were  now  presented  with'  an  opportunity  of  re-establishing  harmony  be- 
tween Britain  and  America,  by  a  gracious  reception  of  the  compkints  of 
the  colonists,  and  sacrificing  to  their  indignation  the  insidious  counseUors 
by  whom  the  international  quarrel  had  been  fomented;  and  from  the 
language  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  successor  of  Lord  Hillsborough,  he 
was  led  for  a  while  to  hope  that  this  conciliatory  experiment  would  be 
attempted. 

But  Franklin  had  become  the  object  of  strong  suspicion  and  dislike  to 
the  prevailing  party  in  the  British  court  and  cabinet,  who  highly  resented 
his  sarcastic  strictures  in  the  newspapers  upon  their  colonial  policy,  and 
were  informed  by  their  partisans  in  America  that  his  letters  to  the  popular 
leaders  were  replete  with  the  most  treasonable  counsels  and  malicious  in« 
stigations.  Besides,  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  recommended  to  the 
ministry  on  the  present  occasion  was  such  as  honour  and  shame  alike  fo^ 
bade  them  to  embrace.    It  was  impossible  that  they  should  consent  to 
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puuish  two  of  their  partisans  for  communications  wbicb  they  themselres 
had  encouraged  them  to  make,  and  had  sanctioned  by  the  corresponding 
measures  they  adopted.  In  truth,  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  had  rather  flat* 
tered  than  inspired  the  imperious  disposition  of  the  British  court.  After 
some  delay,  the  petition  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  was  discussed  be* 
fore  the  privy  council,  [January  29,  1T74;]  when  Wedderbum,  the 
solicitor-general,  (afterwards  Lord  Loughborough,)  attending  as  the  counsel 
for  Hutchinson,  discharged  a  torrent  of  insulting  sarcasm  and  outrageous 
invective  and  ribaldry  against  the  character  and  conduct  of  Franklin, 
whose  venerable  appearance  and  illustrious  reputation  could  neither  check 
the  flow  of  the  pleader's  witty  malice,  nor  deter  the  lords  of  the  council 
from  testifying,  by  laughter  and  applause,  the  entertainment  which  this 
unworthy  and  indecent  scene  afibrded  them.  A  more  decorous  and  tem- 
perate harangue  would  have  proved  far  more  injurious  to  the  cause  and 
character  of  Franklin.  But,'as  usual,  intemperate  attack  produced  indis- 
criminate vindication ;  and  the  partisans  of  American  liberty  were  provoked 
to  extol  Franklin's  conduct  with  unmerited  encomium,  because  their  an- 
tagonists had  assailed  it  with  disproportioned  reprobation.  The  discussion 
terminated  by  a  judgment  of  the  privy  council,  acquitting  Hutchinson  and 
Oliver  from  blame,  arid  rejecting  the  petition  of  Massachusetts.  On  the 
following  day,  Franklin  was  dismissed  by  the  British  government  from  the 
ofllce  of  postmaster-general  of  America.  These  proceeding^ ,  and  especially 
the  elaborate  malignity  of  insult  heaped  upon  a  man  whom  they  so  highly 
admired  and  respected,  sank  deeply  into  the  minds  of  the  Americans. 
Another  act  of  British  power,  that  was  directed  with  the  most  childish  ab- 
surdity against  the  scientific  repute  of  Franklin,  awakened  the  liveliest 
derision  and  disdain  in  America.  For  the  king  shortly  after,  transported 
by  the  blindelt  abhorrence  of  the  American  philosopher,  for  whom  he  had 
<mce  professed  esteem,  actually  caused  the  electrical  eondueion  invented 
by  Franklin  to  be  removed  from  the  palace  of  Buckingham  House,  and 
replaced  by  instruments  of  far  less  skilful  construction  and  efficient 
capacity. 

But  the  triumph  of  Hutchinson  was  short.  He  had  now  become  so 
generally  hateful  to  his  countrymen,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  British 
government,  with  the  slightest  regard  to  the  interest  of  its  own  service,  to 
retain  him  any  longer  as  the  representative  of  the  king  in  Massachosetts. 
The  strong  measures,  besides,  which  the  government  was  provoked  to 
embrace  by  the  intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  the  East  India  Company's 
tea  at  Boston,  required  that  a  more  vigorous  and  lew  odioos  hand  should 
be  empk)yed  in  their  execution.  Hutchinson  accordingly  was  commanded 
soon  after  to  repair  to  Fjigland,  professedly  to  commnnieate  infennatioo  to 
the  ministen  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  cdonies.  Akog  with  Tryon, 
who  was  afterwards  recalled  finxn  New  Tofk«  and  Cari«toii«  the  gorenor 
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of  Canada,  he  was  desired  by  the  cabinet  to  deckie  his  opinion  whetha 
the  Americans,  in  the  last  extremity,  would  venture  to  resist  the  aims  of 
Britain.  Hutchinson  confidently  predicted  that  they  would  either  not  fighl 
at  all,  or  at  most  offer  no  farther  opposition  than  what  a  few  troops  could 
easily  quell.  Carleton  protested  that  America  might  certainly  be  con 
quered,  but  that  a  considerable  army  would  be  necessary  for  this  purpose; 
and  that,  for  himself,  he  would  not  venture  to  march  against  New  York  oi 
Boston  with  a  smaller  force  than  ten  thousand  men.  Tryon  declared  that 
Britain  would  require  large  armies  and  long  efibrts  to  bring  America  to  her 
feet ;  that  her  power  was  equal  to  any  thing ;  but  that  ail  that  power  must  ^ 
be  exerted  in  order  to  put  the  moriBter  in  ch&ins.  The  representations  of 
Hutchinson  were  the  most  congenial  to  the  sentiments  and  the  temper  of 
the  British  government ;  and,  unfortunately  for  England,  they  were  cor- 
roborated by  the  kindred  folly  and  ignorance  of  many  British  statesmen 
and  officers.  "The  Americans  are  a  degenerate  race  of  Europeans, — they 
have  nothing  of  the  soldier  in  thpm,*'  wits  the  customary  language  of  men 
who  were  destined  by  their  own  defeats  to  illustrate  the  valour  which  they 
depreciated,  and  who  learned  too  late  to  consider  the  Americans  as  a  re* 
generated  race  of  Europeans,  in  whom  the  energy  of  £reemen  more  than 
supplied  the  mechanical  expertness  of  severely  ^ciplined  slaves.  Gene- 
ral Clarke,  with  an  impudence  equalled  only  by  the  absurdity  of  his  lan- 
guage, declared  in  a  company  of  learned  men  at  L<Hidon,  and  in  the  head- 
ing of  Dr.  Franklin,  that,  with  a  thousand  British  gren^ers,  he  would 
undertake  to  march  from  one  end  of  America  to  the  other,  and  shamefully 
mutilate  all  the  male  mhabitants,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  a  little  pe^ 
suasion.  Another  general  officer  asserted,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
**  The  'Yankees  (a  foolish  nickname  which  now  began  to  be  appUed  to  the 
Americans)  ne^er  fdt  bold,**  The  speeches  of  other  military  officers  in 
Parliamentt  and  of  the  pti^o  minister.  Lord  North,  conveyed  ideas  equally 
calculated  to  delude  their  countrjrmen  and  to  inflame  by  contumely  all  the 
rage  and  courage  which  injustice  and  injury  had  already  kindled  in  the 
Americans.  "  Believe  me^  my  lords,'*  said  the  Eaii  of  Sandwich,  first  brd 
of  the  admiralty,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  '*  Uie  first  sound  of  a  cannon  will 
send  the  Americans  a  running  as  fast  as  their  feet  can  carry  them."  Un- 
fortunately for  his  country,  he  was  believed.  The  extraonfmary  and  inju- 
dicicus  delay  and  hesitation,  which  contributed  to  defeat  the  subsequent 
military  operations  of  Britain  in  America,  have  been  ascribed  to  these 
repii/sentations,  and  to  the  conviction  they  promoted,  that  only  a  distina 
and  certain  view  of  their  own  danger  was  requisite  to  obtain  from  the 
Americans  an  abandcmment  of  every  pretei^ion  that  could  possibly  induce 
a  conflict  with  the  force  of  Britain.  The  British  government,  and  the 
nation  in  general,  deluded  by  ignorance,  prejudice,  offended  pride,  and 
false  views  of  interest,  were  now  fully  animated  with  that  haogh^  spirit 
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which  precedes  and  produces  disappointment  and  calamity;  and  the  evil 
genius  of  England  seemed  to  rise  in  almost  eyery  breast.  While  the  de- 
lusion lasted,  Hutchinson  was  caressed  by  the  court,  and  rendered  so  giddy 
by  vain  expectation,  that,  in  letters  to  America,  he  announced  his  approach- 
ing elevation  to  a  British  peerage.  A  short  time,  howerer,  sufficed  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  ministry  and  the  nation,  so  far  at  least  as  to  render 
the  folly  and  mischief  of  his  counsels  glaringly  apparent.  He  was  per- 
mitted thenceforward  to  hi8e  his  disgrace  and  the  misery  that  preyed  on 
his  closing  life  in  a  retirement  near  London,  undisturbed  by  ambitious 
prospect,  and  uncheered  by  a  single  ray  of  court  favour.  He  lived  to  see 
Britain,  to  whose  predominance  he  was  so  much  devoted,  involved  in  dis* 
grace  and  disaster,  and  his  native  America  irrecoverably  alienated  from 
her  and  wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  by  the  conduct  and  policy  which  he 
had  abetted;  and  died  before  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle,  oppressed 
with  a  load  of  mortification,  and  heart-broken  by  the  deathis  of  children 
'   whom  he  tenderly  loved 
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I  HE  dkpate  between  the  mother  coantij 
and  her  'colonies  had  now  attracted  so  much 
interest  and  atten|ion  in  Europe,  and  the 
national  spirit  and  pride  of  the  English 
people  were  so  much  provoked  by  the  qh- 
disgfttiaed  defiance  of  an  inferior  and  de- 
pendent state,  that,  even  if  it  had  been  the 
wish,  it  was  no  bnger  in  the  power,  of  the 
king's  ministers  to  overlook  an  open  contravention  of  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity, or  to  refrain  from  vindicating  this  prerogative  with  a  rigour  and 
energy  proportioned  to  the  affront  it  had  received.  In  this  position  of  the 
ministry  and  temper  of  the  nation,  the  intelligence  which  was  received  of 
the  recent  events  in  America,  and  especially  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea 
at  Boston,  was  communicated  to  both  houses  of  parliament  by  a  message 
from  the  king,  [March  7, 1774,]  in  which  the  American  coloAists  were 
reproached  with  attempting  at  once  to  injure  the  commerce  and  subreit 
the  constitution  oi  Great  Britain.  Although  it  was  manifest,  from  the 
documents  which  accompanied  the  royal  message,  that  the  opposition  by 
which  the  sale  of  the  tea  in  America  had  been  defeated  was  common  to 
all  the  colonies,  yet  the  ministers  and  a  great  majority  of  the  parliament, 
exasperated  at  the  peculiar  violence  displayed  at  Boston,  deteraiined  to 
select  this  town  as  the  sole  or  at  least  the  primary  object  of  legislatire 
vengeance.  It  was  reckoned  that  a  partial  blow  might  be  dealt  to  Ame- 
rica with  much  greater  severity  than  could  be  prudently  exerted  in  more 
extensive  punishment ;  and  it  was,  doubtless,  expected  that  the  Americani 
m  general,  without  being  irritated  by  personal  suffering,  would  be  struck 
with  terror  by  the  rigour  inflicted  on  a  town  so  long  renowned  as  the  bul- 
wark of  their  liberties.  Without  even  the  decent  formality  of  requiring 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston  to  exculpate  themselves,  but  definitively  i 
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ing  their  gailt»  in  oootoaaadij  with  the  deepatchee  of  a  govenior  who  wis 
notoriouBly  at  emmitjr  with  ^m«  the  muMnteni  intioduoed  into  paiUamemt 
a  IhU  for  euspending  tlie  tiade  and  dosing  the  harbour  of  Boston  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  king.  [March  14,  1774.]  They  declared  that  the 
duration  of  this  sereritj  would  depend  on  the  conduct  of  those  on  whom  it 
was  inflicted ;  for  it  would  assuredly  be  rekzedf  as  soon  as  the  pebple  of 
Boston*  should  make  compensation  for  the  tea  that  was  destroyed*  and 
otherwise  satisfy  the  king  -of  theii  sincere  purpose  to  render  due  submis- 
sion to  his  goyemmenL  The  bill,  on  its  first  introduction  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  encountered  little  opposition  ;  only  a  few  members  vaguely 
remaiking  that  America  was  ahogether  in  a  rery  distempered  condi- 
tion, and  that  a  malady  so  general  and  fonnidable  demanded  remedial 
applications,  not  partial  and  riolent,  but  delicate,  temperate,  and  of  dif- 
fusive efficacy ;  and  though  a  more  special  and  forcible  opposition,  exerted 
in  long  debate^  attended  the  progress  of  the  measure,  yet  it  was  carried 
in  both  houses  of  parliament  witho\it  a  single  division  in  either.*  It  was 
deemed  inexpedient  by  obstinate  resistance  to  weaken  a  bk>w  which  the 
government,  supported  by  a  majority,  was  determinea  %o  inflict.  Several 
Americans,  resident  at  London,  presented  ineffectual  petidcms  to  both 
houses  against  the  bilL  BoUan,  the  agent  for  the  council  of  Massachusetts, 
tendered  a  petition,  desiring  to  t)e  heard  at  the  bar  ot  die  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  behalf  of  the  council,  as  well  as  of  himself  and  odier  inhabitants 
of  Boston,  against  a  measure  ao  injurious  to  their  native  oountiy  and  its 
commerce.  But  the  house  refiised  even  to  permit  his  petitiim  to  be  read ; 
assigning  a  nice  and  subde  technical  objection  to  the  representative  func- 
tions which  he  claimed,  and  which  yet  had  been  recently  recognised  in 
other  parlia^ientary  transactions.  This  proceeding  gave  an  air  (rf*  inso- 
lent injustice  and  of  vindictive  precipitation  to  the  policy  of  the  British 
government,  and  was  heavily  censured,  not  only  by  the  partisims  of  Ame- 
rica, but  by  all  prudent  and  impartial  men.  It  was  rendered  the  mors 
irritating  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  by  the  recoUecticm,  that  the  same 
governor,  whose  charge!  they  were  now  precluded  from  gainsaying,  had 
been  indulged  in  the  utmost  latitude  of  defence,  when  kU  conduct  was 
arraigned  and  thejf  were  his  accusers. 

The  Boston  Pcnrt  Bill  was  but  the  first  step  in  the  march  of  coerei^ 
policy  which  the  British  ministry  were  now  determined  to  pursue.    It  was 


*  Sksrtly  tAm  Um  bill  wm  ptMtd,  there  appeared  in  the  Engliflh  newBp^>en  the  SdI* 
Irywiqf  epigraa:* 

"  TO  TBI  XXiniTBT. 

'*  Toa'Te  aent  a  rod  to  Maiaacfaoaet, 
Thinking  the  Americana  will  bnaa  It ; 
Bat  wntk  I  fear,  for  Britahi'a  aake, 
That  tUi  tana  mi  will  ptova  a  anaks." 
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followed  shortly  after  [April,  1774]  by  an  act  which  introdaced  the  most 
important  alterations  into  the  structure  of  the  provincial  government  of 
Massachusetts,  and  bereaved  this  people  of  the  most  valued  and  consider- 
aUe  of  the  privileges  which  were  assured  to  them  by  the  charter  granted 
after  the  Revolution  of  1688.  By  this  second  legislative  measure,  it  wai 
enacted  that  the  provincial  council,  heretofore  elected  by  the  representative 
Assembly,  should  henceforth  be  appointed  by  the  crown ;  that  the  royal 
governor  should  enjoy  the  power  of  nominating  and  removing  judges, 
sherifts,  and  all  other  executive  officers  whose  functions  possessed  the 
slightest  importance ;  that  jurymen,  hitherto  elected  by  the  freeholders 
and  citizens  of  the  several  towns,  should  in  future  bp  nominated  and  sum- 
moned by  the  sheriff ;  and  that  no  town^mtttingB  of  the  people  shoold 
be  convoked  without  a  permission  in  writing  from  the  royal  governor,  and 
no  business  or  matter  be  discussed  at  those  meetings  beyond  the  topics 
specified  and  approved  in  the  governor's  license.  The  town-meetings,  (as 
they  were  called,)  against  which  the  latter  provision  was  directed,  were 
not  less  valued  by  the  Americans  than  dreaded  by  the  British  government, 
which  regarded  them  as  the  nurseries  of  sedition  and  rebellion.  Their 
institution  was  coeval  with  the  first  foundation  of  civilized  society  in  New 
Engknd,  and  their  endurance  had  sustained  only  a  short  interruption  diu^ 
ing  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  and  the  tyrannical  administration  of 
his  minister,  Sir  Edmund  Andros ;  and  while  they  presented  the  image, 
they  partly  supplied  the  place,  of  that  pure  democratical  constitutioa 
which  was  originally  planted  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  modification  d 
which,  by  the  second  provincial  charter  that  followed  the  British  Revoiu- 
tion,  had  always  been  to  a  numerous  party  among  the  colonists  the  subject 
of  regretful  or  indignant  remembrance.  In  losing  this  privilege,  the 
people  of  New  England  beheld  themselvea  stripped  of  the  last  remaining 
vestige  of  those  peculiar  advantages  which  were  gained  by  the  courage 
and  virtue  of  their  forefathers )  and,  in  invading  it,  the  British  goTem* 
luent  palpably  assimilated  its  own  policy  to  that  of  a  reign  which  bad 
provoked  successful  revolt,  and  which  was  now  universally  reproached  as 
tyrannical. 

It  was  anticipated  by  the  British  ministers  that  tumults  and  bloodshed 
might  probably  ensue  on  the  first  attempt  to  carry  the  new  measures  into 
execution ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  the  control  which  by  the  second  statute 
they  usurped  over  the  administration  of  justice,  they  proceeded  still  fiirther 
to  insure  impumty  to  their  functionaries  by  framing  a  third  act  of  parlia- 
ment, [April  21,  1774,]  which  provided,  that,  if  any  person  were  indicted 
for  murder  or  for  any  other  capital  ofifence  committed  in  aiding  the  magis- 
tracy of  Massachusetts,  it  should  be  competent  to  the  governor  of  this  pro- 
vince to  remit  the  accused  party  for  trial  either  to  another  colony  or  to 
Great  Britain.    It  was  in  vain  that  Edmund  Burke,  Colonel  Barrif  voi 
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other  liberal  politicians,  (who  had  also  ineffectually  opposed  the  second 
statute,)  raised  their  warning  Toices  against  this  measure  of  superfluous 
insult  and  severity,  and  appealed  to  the  recent  issue  of  Captain  Preston's 
trial  as  a  refutation  of  the  suspicions  by  which  American  justice  was  im- 
peached. **  I  regret  your  error,"  said  an  aged  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  his  colleagues,  "  and  I  regret  to  see  that  it  is  partaken  by  the 
people.  But  you  will  soon  be  undeceived.  If  there  ever  was  a  nation 
running  headlong  to  its  ruin,  it  is  this."  Again  were  the  ministers  seconded, 
as  before,  by  large  majorities  in  both  houses  of  parliament.  Among  other 
active  supporters  of  the  measure  was  Lord  George  Sackville  Germaine, 
who,  for  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Minden  in  the  preceding  reign,  was 
by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial  branded  with  cowardice  and  incapacity, 
and  disabled  from  ever  again  exercising  military  command,  but  who  had 
now  become  a  favorite  and  minister  of  G^eorge  the  Third.  The  three  acts 
were  proposed  and  carried  in  such  rapid  succession  as  contributed  greatly 
to  enhance  their  inflammi^ry  operation  in  America,  where  they  were  re« 
garded  as  forming  a  complete  system  of  tyranny.  ^  By  the  first,  (exclaimed 
the  organs  of  popular  opinion  in  all  the  American  States,)  thousands  of  in- 
nocent persons  are  robbed  of  their  livelihood  for  the  act  of  a  few  individuals ; 
by  the  second,  our  chartered  liberties  are  annihilated ;  and  by  the  third, 
our  lives  may  be  destroyed  with  impunity."  The  Boston  Port  Bill,  sajrs 
an  American  writer,  distinguished  no  less  by  the  personal  aid  than  by  the 
literary  celebrity  which  he  conferred  on  the  independence  of  his  country* 
might  rather  have  provoked  rage  than  promoted  union  among  the  pro- 
vinces ;  but  the  arbitrary  mutilation  of  important  privileges  recognised  by 
a  solemn  charter,  decreed  without  a  trial,  and  by  the  mere  despotic  will  of 
the  British  parliament,  convinced  every  political  thinker  in  America  that 
the  cause  of  Massachusetts  was  substantially  the  cause  of  all  the  American 
commonwealths. 

N  the  day  when  the  operation  of  the  boston  Port  Bill 
was  appointed  to  commence,  [June  1,]]  all  the  commercial 
business  of  the  capital  of  Massachusetts  was  concluded  at 
noon,  and  the  harbour  of  this  flourishing  town  was  closed, 
till  the  gathering  storm  of  the  Revolution  was  to  reopen 
it.  At  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  the  day  was  devoutly 
consecrated  to  the  religious  exercises  recommended  by 
the  Assembly.  At  Philadelphia  it  was  solemnized  by  a  great  majority  of 
the  population  with  every  testimonial  of  public  grief;  all  the  inhabitants, 
except  the  Quakers,  shut  up  their  houses ;  and  idler  divine  service,  a  deep 
and  ominous  stillness  reigned  in  the  city.  In  other  parts  of  Amenca  it 
was  also  observed  as  a  day  o[  mourning ;  and  the  sentiments  thus  widely 
awakened  were  kept  alive  and  exasperated  by  the  distress  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Boston  were  reduced  by  the  c<»itinued  operation  of  the  Port 
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KU,  and  by  tbe  feititude  witk  which  they  eftdmred  h.  The  lentt  of  At 
kttdhohkrn  in  aad  aroiuid  Boetoft  now  ceased  or  were  greatly  dkainiriMd ; 
all  the  wealth  vested  in  warehouses  and  whaives  was  rendered  mipro- 
ductiire ;  from  the  merchants  was  wrested  the  commerce  they  had  reared, 
and  the  means  alike  of  providing  for  their  fiimilies  and  paying  their  debti; 
the  artificers  employed  m  the  numerous  crafts  nooriifhed  hy  an  eiteaare 
commerce  shared  the  general  hardship ;  and  a  great  majority  of  that  dtti 
of  the  comnranity  who  earned  daily  bread  by  their  daily  labour  were  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  support.  But,  animated  still  by  that  enduring  tnd 
dauntless  spirit  of  freedom  which  had  been  the  parent  principle  of  the  New 
England  communities,  the  mhabitants  of  Boston  sustained  the  pressure  of 
this  calamity  with  inflexible  fortitude.  Their  virtue  was  cheered  by  tJie 
sympathy,  and  their  sufierings  were  mitigated  by  the  generosity,  of  the 
sister  colonies.  In  all  the  American  states  contributions  were  made  for 
their  relief.  Corporate  bodies,  town-meetings,  and  provincial  conventioos, 
from  all  quarters,  transmitted  to  them  letters  and  addresses,  apphmding 
their  conduct  and  exhorting  them  to  perseverance. 

Although  republican  government  was  neither  established  nor  even  as  yet 
openly  afiected  in  America,  the  prospect  of  it  was  beginning  to  chwn  oa 
ihe  minds  of  men,  and  to  educe,  that  public  spirit  which  no  other  fbfin  of 
civil  polity  in  equally  qualified  to  inspire.    Amoug  other  erroneous  cakn- 
htions  of  the  British  mim'sters,  they  had  expected  that  the  Boston  Port  BSD 
wonld  prove  a  source  x)f  jealousy  and  disunion  within  the  province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, by  scattering  among  the  neighbouring  towns  the  benefits  of  aD 
the  commerce  that  was  previously  confined  to  the  metropolis.    But  thii 
policy  was  regarded  with  a  generous  disdain  in  Massachusetts,  and  pro- 
duccd  only  increased  union  and  firmness  of  purpoee  among  her  people. 
The  inhabitants  of  Marblehead  ofiered  to  the  Boston  merehants  the  use  of 
their  harbour,  wharves,  and  warehouses,  together  with  their  personal  8e^ 
vices  in  lading  and  unlading  goods  free  of  all  expense.     The  citizens  of 
Balem  concluded  a  remonstrance  against  the  British  measures,  addresied 
to  General  Qage,  in  this  honourable  and  patriotic  strain  ^— *'  By  shuttiag 
up  the  port  of  Boston,  some  imagine  that  the  course  of  trade  might  be 
turned  hither,  and  to  our  benefit ;  but  nature,  in  the  formation  of  our  h•^ 
hour,  foibids  our  becoming  rivals  in  commerce  with  that  convenient  mart ; 
and  even  were  it  otherwise,  we  must  be  lost  to  every  idea  of  justice,  and 
dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  humanity,  could  we  indulge  one  thought  of 
raising  our  fortunes  on  the  ruins  of  our  suffering  neighboura."    A  great, 
Utough  hitherto  dependent  country,  of  which  the  inhahitanta  thus  rea^* 
lutely  withstood  the  power  of  the  parent  state,  and  approved  themselfee 
incapable  alike  of  being  intimidated  by  danger,  nnpeiled  by  disCfeaS)  or 
seduced  by  interest,  to  a  desertion  of  the  cause  of  Uberty,  was  ripe  fcr 
national  independence.    The  public  agitation  was  not  a  Btde  imaared  kf 
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qie  publication  of  aaolher  pui^hlet  written  by  lefleraon,  in  which  senti- 
iB«nts»  spproadung,  if  not  amowntin^,  to  aaseitimi  of  independence,  were 
•apressed  with  a  learless  vigour  and  distinctnees  that  greatly  endeared 
the  author  to  his  countrym^ih  and  caused  him  to  be  included  in  an  act 
of  attainder  against  certain  of  the  leading  patriots  of  America,  which 
was  introduced  into  one  of  the  houses  of  the  British  parliament,  but 
suppressed  by  the  course  of  erents,  which  recommended  more  cautious 
policy.       • 

In  the  midst  of  the  ferment  thus  renewed  in  America,  the  Assembly  of 
Massachusetts,  which  had  been  adjourned  from  Boston  to  Salem  by  General 
Gage,  [June  7,]  reviyed  a  project  which  formerly  emanated  from  its  coun- 
cils, and  the  resumption  of  which  we  have  seen  recently  suggested  by  tne 
Assembly  of  Virginia.  Itwas  resolved,  that  a  general  congress,  or  conven* 
tion  of  committees  delegated  by  all  the  North  American  States,  was  highly 
expedient,  and,  indeed,  urgently  necessary,  for  the  purpose  oi  concerting 
proper  measures  for  the  recovery  and  establishment  of  the  just  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  Americans,  and  for  '*  the  restoration  of  that  union  and  har- 
mony between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  most  ardently  desired  by  all 
gbod  men.'*  In  prosecution  of  this  resolve,  a  committee  of  five  of  the  most 
distittg«iish«d  patriots  of  Massachusetts  was  appointed  to  meet  with  the 
comnittees  that  might  be  dislegated  by  other  provinces,  at  Philadelphia,  in 
the  month  of  September ;  and  authenticated  reports  of  these  proceedings 
were  transmitted 'from  Salem  to  all  the  representatyre  Assem))lies  in  Ame- 
rica, llie  necessity,  or  at  least  the  advantage,  of  the  proposed  congress 
was  universally  acknowledged  by  the  friends,  more  or  less  ardent  and  de- 
termined, of  American  liberty ;  and  as  these  formed  everywhere  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population,  the  measure  originated  by  Massachusetts  was  grap 
dually  adopted  by  every  cokny  from  New  Hampshire  to  South  Carolina  ;— 
that  ist  by  twelve  of  tho  existing  North  American  States ;  Georgia,  the 
thirteenth  and  youngest,  not  yet  taking  an  active  part  in  the  political  trans- 
actions, which,  nevertheless,  she  watched  with  no  indiflerent  eye.  In 
seveml  of  the  states,  the  T(xpA  govemon  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  elec* 
tion  of  deputies  to  the  congress,  by  refusing  to  convoke  the  Assemblies ; 
but  in  all  these  cases  the  inhabitants  formed  provincial  congresses,  by  which 
deputies  to  the  Contioenftal  Congress  were  elected.  Whmi  the  resolve  to 
i^point  deputies  was  carried  in  the  .^ssembly  of  South  Carolina,*  a  propo- 
skion  was  introduced  immedkleiy  after  by  some  of  the  members,  for  in* 
attucting  the  delegates  to  what  point  it  was  admissifaie  ior  them  to  pledge 
the  conc>urgwice  of  tiw  pverinoe  in  the  genentl  measures  to  which  its  acees- 
might  be  invited.  John  Rodedge  warmly  combated  this  pfoposition. 
If  tint,  imless  the  delegates  wem  unshackled  by  restraint,  and  md- 
fsied  to  eoHdae  their  jodgmenti  with  nomly  freedom,  their  power  <tfssnr- 
i^p  the  eavnqr^vnild  be  mimpmt^  to  the  exigencies  of  the  psndiag 
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crisis ;  and  when  the  memhen  aroond  him,  rather  suhdued  by  his  e&eigj 
than  aroused  to  partake  it,  anxiously  inquired,  ''What  ought  we  to  do 
then,  with  these  delegates,  if  they  make  a  bad  use  of  their  power  T  he 
replied,  with  his  usual  decision  and  impetuosity,  ''  Hang  them.**  The 
commissions  or  instructions,  however,  which  were  communicated  to  \h$ 
respective  committees  of  delegates  by  the  provinces  which  they  seveiiily 
represented,  directed  their  attention  merely  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  America  as  a  colonial  possession  of  Britain,  and 
invested  them  ostensibly  with  no  other  function  bu|  that  of  deliberatiBg, 
and  reporting  the  counsels  matured  by  their  united  deliberaticms.  But 
all  the  ardent  friends  of  America,  all  the  partisans  of  Britain,  and  all,  in 
short,  except  those  whose  penetration  was  obstructed  by  divided  hope 
and  purpose,  plainly  perceived  that  the  formation  of  a  general  delibe- 
rative council  for  America  at  a  crisis  like  the  present,  as  it  was  in 
essential  requisite,  was  also  a  bold  and  deUberate  approximation  to  onitai 
revolt. 

General  Gage  had  now,  by  an  imprudently  overstrained  exertion  of  the 
high  powers  intrusted  to  him  by  the  British  government,  rendered  himself 
nearly  as  odious  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  as  any  of  the  preceding 
governors  of  this  province.  Soon  afler  his  arrival,  two  regiments  of  in* 
fantry,  with  a  park  of  artillery,  were  landed  at  Boston,  and  encamped  oo 
the  common ;  and  this  armament  was  gradually  reinforced  by  sundry  regi* 
ments  from  Iceland,  New  York,  Halifax,  and  duebec.  Gage  was  desiroof 
of  having  barracks  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  his  troop6 ;  but  even 
among  the  numerous  labourers  who  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  support 
by  the  operation  of  the  Port  Bill,  not  one  could  be  found  willing  to  accept 
the  governor's  offers  of  employment.  Resenting  the  popular  odium  to 
which  they  found  themselves  exposed,  the  soldiers  retorted  by  insolence  of 
behaviour,  and  even  by  acts  of  violence,  against  various  individuals  who 
had  signalized  themselves  by  the  warmth  orjsteadiness  of  their  oppositioD 
to  British  policy ;  and  Isaiah  Thomas,  a  patriotic  printer,  whom  Hutchin- 
son had  ineffectually  prosecuted,  was  now  constrained  to  remove  by  night 
his  printing-press  from  Boston,  by  the  threats  and  preparatione  of  the  sol- 
diers to  destroy  it.  The  provincial  conunittee  of  correspondence,  having 
revived  and  extended  the  ancient  non-importation  agreement*  bestowed  on 
their  association  the  title  of  Ji  Solemn  League  and  Covenantf'^^  name  of 
evil  omen  to  British  monarchy,  and  which  provoked  Gage  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation reprobating  the  compact  as  illegal  and  evm  treasonable.  He 
took  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  warn  the  people  against  reKgiout  kj/ffh 
crisy^ — an  insinuation  which  was  resented  as  an  insult  to  the  whole  pro- 
vince. Daily  some  additional  instance  occurred  of  the  determined  pvxpeao 
of  the  inhabitants  to  obstruct  the  views  and  recent  amngements  of  the 
Britiah  government.    The  grand  and  petty  juries,  summoned  to  attend  the 
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eonrta  of  law  and  perfonn  their  fanportant  functions,  finnly  refused  to  serf^ 
under  a  constitution  which  they  denounced  as  a  tyiannieal  yiolation  of  the 
provincial  charter;  and  the  judges,  who  dared  not  venture  to  fine  or  even 
censure  them,  assumed  the  right  of  deciding  causes  without  the  interven* 
tion  of  a  jury^ — a  proceeding  which  served  only  to  increase  the  general 
aversion  and  impatience  at  the  existing  condition  of  things.  In  some 
places,  the  people  assembled  in  numerous  throngs,  and  so  completely  filled 
ihe  court-houses  and  blocked  up  every  avenue  to  them,  that  neither  the 
judges  nor  their  attendants  could  obtain  admission ;  and  when  the  sherifila 
commanded  them  to  make  way  for  the  court,  they  answered,  "  that  they 
knew  no  court  independent  of  the  ancient  laws  of  their  country,  and  none 
other  would  they  acknowledge."  They  would  submit  to  a  suspension  of 
regular  government,  rather  than  permit  the  streams  of  justice  to  flow  in  the 
new  channel  prescribed  by  the  recent  acts  of  parliament,  or  reconduct  them 
forcibly  in  the  old  one  sectioned  by  their  charter. 

The  jealousy  excited  by  successive  arrivak  of  British  troops  at  Boston 

was  increased  by  the  position  of  a  British  guard  on  the  peninsular  avenue 

called  Boston  Neck,  and  by  the  diligence  with  which  the  troops 'were 

employed  in  repairing  and  manning  the  fortifications  at  that  entrance  of 

the  town.    It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  popular  leaders 

restrained  the  explosion  of  an  immediate  revolt  throughout  the  province, 

on  the  discovery  that  Gage  had  despatched  a  body  of  the  troops  during  the 

night  to  Charlestown,  [September  1,]  near  Boston,  and  had  seized  all  the 

gunpowder  in  the  arsenal  at  that  place.    To  gratify  and  yet  regulate  the 

popular  sentiment,  and  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  from 

breaking  the  general  Hne  of  American  opposition  by  rushing  foruHird 

predpttatelyto premature  eor^Hct^  (such  was  the  language  anctthe  counsel 

of  the  more  cautious  politicians  of  Pennsylvania,)  town^neetings  in  utter 

disregard  of  British  law  were  held  in  various  parts  of  Massachusetts,  and 

from  them  the  counsels  of  a  vigorous  and  yet  prudent  preparation  for  the 

extremity  of  civil  war  were  with  more  or  less  disguise  addressed  to  the 

people.    Gage  threatened  to  disperse  these  meetings  with  his  troops ;  but 

his  threats  were  contemned,  and  his  power  defied.    The  fclectmen  of  the 

towns  assured  him  that  he  mistook  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  parliament 

with  regard  ta  town-meetings;  that  it  prohibited  only  the  fresh  coiivooatio& 

of  such  assemblies ;  and  that  those  which  he  now  threatened  to  disperse 

had  not  been  so  convoked,  but  were  held  in  virtue  of  adjournments  decreed 

by  meetings  which  had  been  legally  convoked  prior  to  the  parliamentary 

prohibition. 

The  most  remarkable  demonstration  at  this  period*  occurred  in  an 
•ssemUy  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Sufiblk,  [September  6,]  hf 
which,  among  many  other  .spirited  resolutions,  it  was  declared,  *^that  na 
aftedienee  is  due  from  tUs  provinee  to  either  or  any  part  of  the  rsemi 
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«elf  (jf  parliament^  but  ibaX  they  should  be  reacted  as  the  attempts  of 
irifdced  achami^tratioB  to  ea^vis  America.''  Tbis  assembly  fiuther  de- 
daved,  that  the  decrees  of  judges  acting  in  submissiTe  conformity  to  the 
recent  violation  of  the  provincial  conatitutien  were  entitled  to  no  respect 
whatever ;  and  that,  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  attending  a  auspensioa 
of  justicei  it  was  now  the  patriotic  duty  of  creditors  to  exercise  ibrbea^ 
Qiice»  immI  of  debtors  to  fulfil  their  engagements  with  all  possible  diligence. 
They  recommended  to  all  collectors  of  taxes,  and  other  officers  bavixig 
public  money  in  their  hands,  to  retam  it  until  the.  government  of  the  pio- 
vjnce  should  be  placed  on  a  constitutional  bssis,  and  to  their  countrymen 
at  Iftfge^  a  prompt  and  strict  attention  to  their  duties  as  militiaHnenr--add- 
ing,  that,  for  themselves  th^y  were  determined  to  act  merely  on  the  defea- 
8ive,.80  long  as  such  conduct  could  be  justified  by  reason  and  the  principles 
of  self-pieservatton,  bui  not  a  mommS  longer.  They  concluded  liy 
exhorting  the  people  to  avoid  all  riot  and  dis(»der,  and,  by  a  steady,  manly, 
uni£[)rm,  and  persevering  oppositiiMQ,  ta  convince  their  enemies,  that,  in  a 
ooBliest  so  important,  in  a  cause  ao  aolem^t  the  conduct  of  the  Amencsot 
dMmU  be  **  such  as  to  merit  the  approbation  of  the  wise,  and  the  admiia- 
tion  of  the  bcave  and  free,  of  every  age  and  of  every  country."  These 
xesolves,  which  in  deljbemte  bold^sa  exceeded  any  that  had  yet  beei 
embraced  in  America,  were  immediately  forwarded  to  the  Contineotal 
Gcngiesa  now  aasembled,  and  were  ex{^citlj  sanctioned  by  this  gsest 
American  council. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  the  geneial  Congress,  elected  by  the  twelta 
ddeat  and  most  powerful  States  of  America,  assembled  at  Carpester't 
Hall,  Philedelphia.  ^  Such»"  said  the  British  statesman,  Edmund  Burke, 
1^  the  tirafii^  ''has  been  the  unhappy  efiect  of  the  measures  pursued,  pe^ 
haps  somewhat  too  avowedly,  and  ibr  that  reason  the  less  wisely,  for 
seducing  America  by  division,  thftit  those  twelve  coloniea,  clashing  in 
interests,  frequently  quaxreUng  about  boundaries  and  many  other  subjects, 
differing  in  manners,  customst  religioa,  and  forms  of  govemmoit,  with  all 
the  local  prejudices,  jealousies,  and  aversions  incident  to  neighbouring 
slates^  aie  now  led  to  assemble  by  their  delegates  in  a  general  diet,  and 
tttBght  to  feel  their  weight  and  importance  in  a  common  union."  Peyton 
Handotphi,  of  Yirginia,  was  chosen  president  of  the  Assembly,  which  wis 
forthwith  organked  for  the  txansa^tion  of  business  with  all  ^e  formalities 
of  a  reguhr  legislature.  In  this  Assembly,  which  consisted  of  fifty-five 
membets,  the  wealth,  the  talent,  the  spirit  of  &e  Americans^— all  the  pa^ 
ticuiars,  m  short,  that  command  the  respect  and  constitute  the  chanctsr 
aad  ferce  of  a  ttathmr^wexe  juady  and  fiiUy  represented*  In  point  of  the 
n^iln|bar  of  tfaeii  deputies,  the  States  were  not  equally  leprasented ;  sad 
aatthacr  relative  importance  waa  not  accuialely  knowoi,  kk  was  unngA 
tlnlEilho^iepMsentaitivea  of  each  psevriace  dioold  give  oae  aingle  ▼«<»  *po^ 
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every  question  discussed  by  the  Congress.  It  was  fiirther  determined  that 
the  meetings  of  the  Congress  should  be  held  with  closed  doors,  and  that 
not  a  syllable  of  its  transactions  should  be  published  except  by  order  of  a 
majority  of  the  states.  This  judicious  regulation,  among  other  advanta- 
geous regults,  withheld  from  public  view  every  symptom  of  doubt  or 
divided  purpose  and  opinion  among  the  members  of  the  Congress.  Tha 
most  eminent  and  respected  citizens  of  the  various  colonies  were  now  for 
the  first  time  assembled  together.  Known  to  each  other  by  reputation 
and  correspondence,  but  personally  unacquainted ;  conscious  that  the  eyes 
of  their  agitated  countr3rmen,  together  with  the  rising  expectation  and 
interest  of  Europe,  were  earnestly  fixed  on  them,  and  that  the  liberties  of 
three  millions  of  people  and  the  destiny  of  the  greatest  commonwealth  in 
the  world  were  staked  on  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  their  conduct^— they 
were  deeply  and  even-painfully  impressed  with  the  solemn  responsibility  that 
attached  to  the  functions  they  had  undertaken.  A  long  and  embarrassing 
silence  that  followed  the  organization  of  the  Assembly  was  broken  by 
Patrick  Henry,  who,  with  calm  yet  earnest  and  majestic  eloquence, 
depicted  his  country's  wrongs,  and  rekindled  in  his  colleagues  the  ardour 
and  emulation  which  had  been  for  a  while  suspended,  not  by  mean  timid* 
ity,  but  by  a  generous  awe  and  profound  conception  of  the  grand  and 
swelling  scene,  of  which  the  conduct  and  issue  reposed  on  their  present 
deliberations.    Tl^e  debates  and  other  transactions  of  the  congresa  wen 
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now  cundacted  with  a  happy  mixture  of  firmness,  prudence,  talent,  and 
despatch.  The  utmost  credit  and  respect  were  imparted  to  their  reaches 
by  a  unanimity  chiefly  the  fruit  of  concessions  made  with  profound  policy 
by  the  more  ardent  and  (in  principle)  uncompromising  partisans  of  hberty, 
who  already  cleaved  to  the  purpose  of  American  independence  with  fixed 
and  undiverted  aim.  Nevertheless,  some  concessions  were  extorted  or 
dexterously  obtained  from  the  other  party  in  the  Assembly ;  and  in  ce^ 
tain  c^f  their  proceedings  we  recognise  an  industrious  zeal  to  inflame  the 
spirits  and  augment  the  numbers  of  Ihe  opponents  of  British  prerogative, 
exerted  at  the  expense  of  a  departure  from  the  strict  line  of  candour  and 
integrity.  But  when  was  it  seen  that  even  the  most  meritorious  party,  in 
a  great  political  quarrel,  uniformly  bounded  its  exertions  within  the  limits 
of  honour  and  moderation ;  accounted  truth  and  virtue  dearer  than  suc- 
cess, or  even  equally  dear ;  or  refrained  from  indulging  and  fomenting 
that  propensity,  peculiarly  incidental  to  political  strife,  which  prompts  its 
partaikers  to  impute  every  possible  and  imaginable  depravity  to  their  adver- 
saries 7  So  equally  were  the  talents  requisite  to  the  discbarge  of  their 
functions  distributed  among  the  membera  of  this  Congress,  that  the  lead- 
ing orators  invariably  proved,  and,  indeed,  acknowledged  themselves  infe- 
rior in  the  arts  of  written  composition  to  their  less  eloquent  colleagues. 

The  Congress  having  determined,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
more  ardent  party,  to  restrict  their  attention  to  such  American  grievances 
as  had  been  inflicted  subsequently  to  the  year  1763,  proceeded  to  frame 
and'  publish  a  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  America ;  a  memorial  to  all 
their  American  countrymen ;  an  address  to  the  king,  and  one  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Great  Britain ;  a  letter  to  the  people  of  Canada ;  and  a  variety 
of  other  declarations,  resolves,  counsels,  and  remonstrances^— in  the  com- 
position of  which  Bichard  Henry  Lee,  John  Jay,  (who  espoused  the  cause 
of  his  country  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth,  while  the  dignity  and  gravity 
of  his  deportment  gave  him  the  influence  of  riper  yeara,)  and  Philip  Liv- 
ingston particularly  distinguished  themselves.  Livingston  was  the  inheritor 
of  a  name  highly  renowned  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  which  was 
destined  to  heighten  and  enlarge  its  honourable  lustre  in  America.  The 
Congress  asserted  in  those  writings  all  the  claims  and  rights  which  we 
have  already  so  frequently  particularized,  and  demanded  the  repeal  of 
every  statute  by  which  those  rights  were  invaded.  To  the  king  they  ap- 
pealed as  a  sovereign  whose  true  interest  and  glory  were  inseparable  from 
the  liberty  and  happiness  of  which  his  ministera  were  attempting  to 
bereave  them.  To  the  people  of  Britain  they  earnestly  vindicated  the 
noble  value  which  they  attached  to  a  full  share  in  the  sptem  of  the  British 
constitution,  and  represented  the  danger  portended  to  the  whole  system  by 
the  extinction  of  liberty,  its  vital  principle,  in  so  large  and  flourishing  a 
department  of  the  empire.    **  Place  us,"  they  dechred,  '^in  the  sitoatifV 
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In  which  we  were  at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  and  our  former  harmony 
will  be  restored."  To  the  Americans,  among  other  grievances,  they 
enumerated  the  late  Quebec  Bill,  which  they  denounced  as  a  wicked 
attempt  to  establish  the  Romish  faith  and  a  model  of  tyranny  within  the 
British  empire,  for  the  gratification  of  a  French  colony  recently  conquered 
at  the  expense  of  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  ancient  colonies  of  Britain. 
Yet,  in  their  letter  to  the  Canadians,  they  endeavoured  to  provoke  the 
discontent  of  this  people  by  the  most* plausible  and  ingenious  comments  on 
the  Quebec  BilT;  assuring  them  that  the  restored  system  of  French  law  to 
which  they  were  attached  could  not  possibly  be  administered  to  their  satis- 
faction by  English  functionaries  ;  and  urging  them  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  British  Americans,  and  elect  deputies  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. Similar  invitations  were  addressed  to  the  colonies  of  St,  John's, 
Nova  Scotia,  Georgia,  and  the  Floridas.  The  Congress  also  framed  an 
agreement  for  the  strictest  abAinence  from  all  commercial  intercourse  what- 
ever with  Britain,  which  they  warmly  recommended  to  the  universal 
adoption  of  their  coimtrymen ;  with  the  additional  advice,  that  the  names 
of  all  persons  rejecting  or  violating  the  agreement  should  be  proclaimed  in 
the  newspapers,  as  enemies  to  the'  rights  of  America.  With  willing  con- 
formity to  the  instructions  of  many  of  their  constituents,  they  reprobated 
the  slave  trade  as  a  practice  equally  injurious  and  dishonourable  to  Ame 
rica,  and  urged  ^an  iiyitant  and  entire  dereliction  of  farther  importation  ur 
purchase  of  slaves. 

During  the  whole  session  of  the  Congress,  a  constant  communication 
was  maintained  by  expresses  between  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  Apprized* 
by  letters  from  the  Massachusetts  committee  of  correspondence,  of  the 
operations  of  General  Gage  in  surrounding  Boston  with  fortifications  and 
intercepting  its  intercourse  with  the  country,  the  Congress  firat  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  general,  requesting  him  to  desist  from  such  measures,  and 
then  voted  a  resolution,  approving  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mas- 
'  sachusetts  to  the  late  Rcts  of  p&rliament,  and  declaring,  that,  if  a  forcible 
execution  of  these  acts  should  be  attempted,  **m  such  case  all  America 
ought  to  support  Massachusetts  in  her  opposition,*^  They  recommended, 
notwithstanding,  to  the  people  of  that  province  a  demeanour  guardedly 
peaceable  towards  Gage  and  his  troops,  and  a  firm  perseverance  in  the  line 
they  had  adopted  of  acting  on  the  defensive.  They  declared,  at  the  same 
time,  that  all  persons  accepting  or  obeying  authority  conferred  by  the 
statutes  which  violated  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  '*  ought  tb  be  held  in 
alihorrence  by  all  good  men,  and  considered  as  the  wicked  tools  of  that 
despotism  which  is  preparing  to  destroy  those  rights  which  Grod,  nature, 
and  compact  have  given  to  America.'*  Tet,  in  this  and  all  the  other  com« 
positions  which  issued  from  the  Congress,  an  extraordinary  loyalty  to  the 
king,  and  a  vehement  solicitude  for  Uie  restoration  of  ancient  harmony  widi 
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Great  Britain,  were  repeated  in  profeasions,  certainly  more  polidc  thai: 
sincere  on  the  part  of  many  6f  the  membeiSf  who  had  long  regarded  m 
peaceful  accommodation  of  the  quairel  as  impossible. 

Of  the  debates  which  occurred  within  the  walls  of  the  Congress  no  com- 
plete or  authentic  report  was  preserved ;  but,  from  some  detached  parti- 
culars that  have  been  transmitted,  it  appears  that  the  probability  and  the 
consequences  of  a  war  with  Britain  were  deliberately  discussed.  On  oat 
occasion,  when  some  of  the  more  scrupulous  and  temporizing  paitj 
endeavoured  to  moderate  the  fervour  of  their  colleagues  by^remindiDg  them 
that  the  British  fleets  would  find  little  difficulty  in  battering  and  destroying 
all  the  seaport  towns  of  America,  Christopher  Gadsden,  o(  South  Carolina, 
thus  replied  to  the  alarming  suggestion  :*-''  Our  seaport  towns,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  ccanposed  of  biick  and  wood.  If  they  are  destroyed,  we  hare 
clay  and  timber  enough  to  rebuild  them.  But,  if  the  libeities  of  oar 
country  are  destroyed,  where  shall  we  find  the  materials  to  replace  themr 
An  estimate  was  made  by  tlje  Congress  of  the  total  population  of  the 
twelve  provinces  which  its  members  represented,  and  which,  on  a  very 
moderate  computation,  were  reckoned  to  contain  3,026,678  free  inhabitants. 
It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  recorded  transactions  of  this  Congr§ss,  with- 
out being  impressed  with  the  highest  admiration  both  of  the  firm  and 
elevated  tone,  and  of  the  eneigetic  and  elegant  diction,  in  which  the  rights 
and  the  purposes  of  America  are  expressed.  Lord  Chatham  dedaied, 
that,  notwithstanding  his  ardent  admiration  of  the  free  states  of  antiquity, 
the  master-spirits  of  the  world,  he  was  constrained  to  acknowledge,  that,  in 
solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conduct,  the  Ameri- 
can Congresg  was  second  to  no  human  assembly  of  which  history  has  pre- 
served a  memorial*  Afler  a  session  of  eight  weeks,  the  Congress  decreed 
its  own  dissolution  [[Ootobef  Q  but  not  without  bequeathing  the  advice  that 
another  Congress  should  be  held  on  the  10th  of  May  in  the  ensuing  year, 
at  Philadelphia,  unless  the  redress  of  American  grievances  were  pre- 
viously obtained;  and  that  all  the  colonies  should  elect  deputies  as  soon  as- 
possible,  to  be  in  readiness  lo  form  the  new  Congress,  if  events  should  render 
its.  convocation  necessaiy  or  expedient. 

The  counsels  and  resolves  of  the  Ccmtinental  Congress  obtained  the  co^ 
dial  sanction  and  acquiescence  of  the  provincial  Congresses  and  legislative 
AssemUies  of  all  the  states  except  New  York,  whose  Assembly,  unex- 
pectedly, declined  to  recognise  them.  In  this  province,  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  property  tended  to  (bster  an  aristocratic  spirit  very  remote  from 
the  general  taste  and  temper  elsewhere  prevalent  in  North  America.  1%0 
city  of  New  York  had  long  been  the  head-quartera  of  the  British  troops 
maintained  in  this  quarter  of  the  empire ;  and  many  of  the  oldest  and 
wealthiest  fionilies  in  the  province  were  connected  with  persons  of  rank^ 
iiafluenc^,  and  Tory  principles  in  Great  Britain.  Hence,  the  party  attached 
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there  to  the  royal  government  was  peculiarly  distinguished  by  its  num- 
bers and  other  elements  of  social  consideration.  Yet  the  apparent  seces- 
sion of  this  province  from  the  American  cause  on  the  present  occasion  was 
much  more  prejudicial  to  the  British  government,  Iby  which  its  importance 
was  greatly  overrated,  than  to  the  other  American  states,  which,  though 
displeased,  were  no  way  daunted  or  spirit-stricken  by  the  occurrence. 
The  British  government  was  continually  deluded  by  its  Tory  friends  in 
America.  The  most  staunch  and  zealous  of  these  partisans  customarily 
exaggerated  every  trifling  instance  of  success,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
value  of  their  oiwn  services ;  while  others  of  them,  in  whom  patriotic 
attachment  was  at  bottom  much  stronger  than  Tory  predilections,  long  con- 
tinued to  oppose  and  reprobate  every  approach  of  their  countrymen  to  that 
revolt,  which,  when  no  longer  avoidable,  they  themselves  partook.  In  all 
the  other  provinces  there  was  demonstrated  for  the  Congress  a  degree  of 
respect  and  deference  which  seemed  to  invest  it  with  the  character  more 
of  a  legislative  body  than  a  council ;  and  its  rec(Hnmendations  were  as 
generally  and  punctually  carried  into  effect  as  the  laws  of  the  most 
respected  government  and  best  regulated  state  have  ever  been.  Every 
particukir  in  its  language  and  tone  that  savoured  of  determined  resistance 
was  copied  and  reechoed  with  zealous  homage,  and  even  enhanced  by  the 
exaggeration  which  is  incident  to  imitators.  Shortly  after  its  recommenda- 
tion of  abstinence  from  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Britain  was 
published,  a  brig,  laden  with  tea,  arrived  from  London  at  Annapolis,  in 
Maryland.  Alarmed  by  the  rage  and  menaces  of  the  people,  the  ship- 
master implored  the  counsel  and  protection  of  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroU- 
ton,  an  eminent  lawyer,  &st  rising  into  a  patriotic  'distinction  which  every 
ttdded  yetir  of  his  long  life  deservedly  enhanced,  who  advised  him  to  bum 
the  vessel  and  cargo,  as  the  surest  metms  of  allaying  the  popular  excite- 
ment. This  counsel  was  followed ;  the  sails  were  bet,  the  colours  dis* 
played)  and  the  hrig  bunied  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude. 
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N  Massachusetts,  the  aspect  of  public  affiun  became  diily 
more  inauspicious  to  peace  and  reconcilement*  The  sem- 
blance,  indeed,  of  subordination  to  the  British  crown  was 
maintained ;  but  so  hollow  and  unsubstantial  was  this  sem- 
blance, that  every  attempt  of  the  governor  to  eiert  his  aatho- 
rity  served  only  to  show  how  withered  and  decayed  were  the  bands  whidi 
yet  in  theory  connected  the  colonists  and  their  domestic  institutioos  with 
the  royal  prerogative.  Gage  had  issued  writs  for  the  convocation  of  an 
Assembly  at  Salem,  on  the  6th  of  October ;  but,^armed  by  the  temper  of 
the  people  and  the  increasing  spread  of  discontent,  he  judged  it  expedient 
to  countermand  the  writs  by  a  pnx^lamation  suspending  the  meeting  of  the 
Assembly.  The  legality  of  this  proclamation,  however,  was  geneitlly 
denied  in  Massachusetts  ;  and  the  new  representatives,  to  the  number  of 
ninety,  assembling  on  the  day  originally  appointed,  and  neither  the  govenor 
nor  any  substitute  attending,  they  resolved  themselves  into  a  province! 
congress,  and  soon  adjourned  to  Concord.  Here  they  made  choice  of  Hin 
cock  to  be  their  president,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  present  to  the 
governor  a  remonstrance  against  all  his  recent  measures,  concluding  with 
an  earnest  request  that  he  would  desist  from  the  constructioQ  of  the  forties 
which  he  was  erecting  at  the  entrance  of  Boston,  ^and  restore  that  pitoe 
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lo  Mi  neutnl  state.*'  Qagv,  iriw,  tfaough  capable  of  dinniiiiktJoo.  pes- 
Mwed  a  liotter  temper  than  befitted  his  elevated  station  and  difficult  pre- 
dicament, took  fire  at  this  langvage ;  he  ezpreiaed  the  warmest  displeasure 
at  the  supposition  of  danger  from  Englidi  troops  to  any  but  the  enemies  of 
Eng^nd ;  and  desired  the  committee  to  eonrey  to  the  con^gress  his  warning 
counsel  that  they  should  hasten  to  desist  from  their  iUegal  proceedings. 
Disregarding  his  admonition  and  defying  his  power,  the  provincial  con- 
gress adjourned  to  Cambridge,  where,  relieved  from  all  doubts  of  the  gene- 
ral support  of  America,  they  embraced  and  pursued  measures  of  unexam^ 
-pled  boldness  and  vigour.  They  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  plan 
'for  the  immediate  defence  of  the  province ;  gave  orders  for  the  enlistment 
of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  in  readiness,  at  a  minute*s  warning,  to 
appear  in  arms ;  elected  three  general  officers  (Preble,  Ward,  and  Pomroy) 
to  command  these  minute-men  and  the  provincial  militia,  in  case  of  their 
being  called  to  active  service ;  and  appointed  a  council  of  safety  and  a  com- 
mittee of  supplies.  One  of  the  secretaries  whom  they  elec-ted  was  Benjamin 
Lincoln,  afterwards  a  general  in  the  American  service,  and  highly  distin- 
guished as  a  gallant  and  indefttigable  partisan  of  his  country's  cause. 
Reaaaembiing  after  an  adjournment  of  a  few  weeks  [November],  die  same 
congress,  sensible  that  thehr  countrymen  applauded  their  measures,  and 
that  their  constituents  were  prepared  to  jrield  implicit  obedience  to  their 
decrees,  passed  an  ordimuite  fer  the  equipment  of  twelve  thousand  men  to 
act  on  any  emergency,  and  for  the  enlistment  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  militia 
«e  minace-men;  app<Nnted  two  additional  general  officers,  Thomas  moA 
Heath ;  and  sent  delegates  to  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Conneo 
tient,  to  request  the  co-operation  of  these  provinces  in  completing  an  army 
€(f  twenty  thousand  men.  A  committee  was  likewise  appcnnted  to*  corre- 
spond with  the  inhabitants  of  Canada;  and  circular  letters  were  addressed 
to  aU  the  clergymen  of  Massachusetts,  requesting  their  assistance  to  avert 
-impein^ng  slavery. 

And  now  aU  America  was  aroused  by  expectation  of  awful  conffict  and 
•mighty  change.  New  England,  upon  which  the  first  violence  of  the  stmm 
seemed  likely  to  descend^  was  agitated  by  rumours  and  alarms,  of  whkh 
the  import  and  the  influence  strikingly  portrayed  the  sentiments  and  temper 
•of  the  people.  Reports,  that  Qage  had  commanded  his  troops  to  attack  the 
Massachusetts  miKtia,  or  to  fire  upon  the  town  of  Boston,  were  swallowed 
with  the  Avidity  of  rage  and  hatred,  and  instanfly  covered  the  hi^virays 
with  thousands  of  armed  men,  mustering  in  hot  haste,  and  eager  to  rush 
-forward  to  death  or  revenge.  Every  diing  betokened  the  ezi^osion  of  a 
tempest ;  and  some  partial  gusts  announced  its  near  approach,  and  proved 
the  harbingers  of  its  fury.  In  the  dose  of  the  year,  there  reached  America 
a  proclamalion  issued  by  the  king,  prohibiting  the  expcurtation  of  mihtarj 
tloiiea  from  Great  Britain.    The  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  no  sooner 
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•receired  intelligence  of  this  mandate,,  than  .tkey  lethoved  from  the  pnhfc 
battery  about  forty  pieces  of  can^cm ;  and  the  Assembly  of  the  pioiiiioe 
gave  orders  for  procuring  arms  and  martial  stores,  and  for  the  immedkte 
equipment  of  a  military  force.  In  New  Hampshire,  a  band  of  four  him- 
,dred  men,  suddenly  assembling  in  arms,  and  conducted  by  John  SulliTan, 
an  eminent  lawyer  and  a  man  of  great  ambition  and  intrepidity,  gained 
•possession  by  surprise  of  the  castle  of  Portsmouth,  and  confined  the  rojil 
garrison  till  the  powder-i^agazine  was  ransacked  and  its  contents  ctnied 
away. 

The  accounts  received  in  Britain  of  these  transactions  produced  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to  relax  the  system  of  co- 
ercive measures  which  it  had  recently- undertaken.  In  a  speech  from  the 
throne,  [[November  30,]  the  king  acquainted  the  parliament  that  t  moit 
daring  spint  of  resistance  and  disobedience  to  the  laws  unhappily  prerailed 
in  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  had  broken  forth  in  fresh  vidences 
of  a  highly  criminal  nature ;  that  these  proceedings  were  countenanced. 
and  encouraged  in  his  other  colcmies,  and  unwarrantable  attempts  wen 
made  to  obstruct  the  commerce  of  his  kingdom  by  unlawful  combinatioDt,* 
and  that  he  had  taken  such  measures  and  given  such  orders  as  he  judged 
most  proper  and  efi!ectual  for  carrying  into  execution  the  acts  passed  ia 
the  commencement  of  the  year  with  regard  to  Massachusetts.  Addreaei 
which  approved  and  re-echoed  this  speech  were  proposed  in  both  houaei ; 
And,  though  they  produced  warm  debates,  they  were  carried  by  large  ma 
jorities.  In  spite  of  this  apparent  firmness  of  purpose,  the  British  cabinet 
-could  not  contemplate  without  some  hesitation  a^d  perplexity  the  extensioo 
to  the  other  provinces  of  America  of  those  rigorous  measures  which  hid 
been  inflicted  with  so  little  of  beneficial  efl!ect  upon  Massachusetts ;  and  the 
parliament  was  adjourned  for  the  Christmas  holydays,  without  having  takes 
any  farther  step  in  relation  to  colonial  afiairs.  But  the  intelligence,  recei?ed 
during  this  interval,  of  the  meeting  and  transactions  of  the  American  con- 
gress precluded  farther  indecision,  and  imperatively  demanded  either  an 
instant  retractation  of  the  resisted  prerogative  of  Britain,  or  a  vigorous  and 
decisive  retort  of  the  blow  which  her  authority  had  received.  The  consi- 
deration of  American  affidra  was  accordingly  the  first  business  to  which  the 
Attention  of  the  reassembled  parliament  was  directed.  [January  20, 1776.] 
At  this  ic^ritical  juncture,  Lord  Chatham,  aAer  a  long  retirement  from  pnUic 
life,  resumed  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and,  venerable  alike. from  agfi 
achievement,  and  renown,  endeavoured,  with  all  the  remainiqg  en^gy  of 
his  commanding  spirit  and  impressive  eloquence  to  dissuade  his  counH]^ 
men  from  attempting  to  subdue  the  Americans  by  mihtary  force.  He  en- 
larged on  the  ruinous  events  that  were  impending  on  the  nation  in  coni^ 
quence  of  the  project,  equally  unjust  and  impracticable,  of  taxing  Amexicai 
he  pronounced  a  glowing  panegyric  on  the  American  congress  and  iti 
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transactions ;  arraigned  the  whole  ministerial  system  of  American  politics  ; 
and  moved  thsit  an  address  should  be  presented  to  the  king,  to  advise  and 
beseech  him,  that  in  order  to  open  a  happy  way  to  the  settlement  of  the 
dangerous  troubles  in  America,  by  beginning  to  allay  ferments  and  sofleh 
animosities  in  that  country,  and  preventing,  above  all,  some  sudden  and 
fetal  catastrophe  at  Boston,  he  should  command  General  Gage  to  remove 
the  troops  from  that  towix  as  speedily  as  the  rigour  of  the  season  would  per- 
mit. This  motion  was  supported  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and 
Lords  Camden  and  Shelbume,  but  rejected  by  a  great  majority  of  the  peers. 
Yet  a  respectable  minority,  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  was  warmly, 
though  ineffectually,  seconded  in  their  efforts  for  conciliation,  by  petitions 
from  many  of  the  English  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  particularly 
from  the  towns  of  London  and  Bristol. 

A  few  days  after,  [January  26,]  a  petition  was  tendered  to  the  House 
of  Commons  from  Bollan,  Franklin,  and  Lee,  as  the  agents  for  the  pro- 
vinces of  America,  stating  that  they  were  directed  by  the  American  Conti- 
nental Congress  to  present  a  memorial  from  it,  the  contents  of  which  it  was 
in  their  power  to  illustrate  by  much  important  information ;  and  praying  to 
be  heard  at  the  bar  in  support  of  the  mei;norial.  A  violent  debate  ensued. 
The  adherents  of  the  ministry,  while  they  refused  to  hear  and  discuss  the 
complaints  of  America,  insultingly  censured  them  as  containing  nothing 
but  pretended  grievances ;  and  a  large  majority  united  in  rejecting  the 
application.  Lord  Chatham  still  persisted  in  indulging  hopes  of  concilia- 
tion ;  and  to  this  end,  with  a  very  unwarrantable  reliance  on  the  modera- 
tion and  placability  both  of  the  British  government  and  of  the  Americans, 
presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  [February  1]  the  outlines  of  a  bill,  which 
he  entitled,  Aprovmonal  Act  for  settling  the  Troublei  in  America^  and 
for  asserting  the  supreme  legislative  Authority  and  stqierintending  Power 
of  Oreat  Britain  over  the  Colonies,  He  proposed,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
legalize  the  convocation  of  a  new  American  congress,  which  should  first 
acknowledge  the  supreme  legislatorial  power  of  the  British  parliament, 
and  then  allot  to  the  crown  a  certain  and  perpetual  revenue,  applicable, 
under  parliamentary  direction,  to  the  alleviation  of  the  national  debt, — and 
on  the  other,  to  restrict  the  jurisdiction  of  admiralty  courts  in  America 
within  its  ancient  limits,  and  to  suspend  all  the  British  statutes  of  which  the 
Americans  had  latterly  complained.  This  distinguished  statesman  had 
recently  enltivated  the  acquaintance,  which  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power 
he  formerly*  slighted,  of  Dr.  Franklin  ;  who,  less  affected  by  the  eclipse 
of  Lord  Chatham's  official  grandeur  than  the  faUen  minister  himself  was, 
regarded  him  with  undiminished  admiration,  and  willingly  met  his  ad- 
Tances  to  intimacy.  He  imparted  the  outlines  of  his  bill  to  Franklin, 
whose  opinion  was,  that,  although  inadequate  to  the  wishes  of  the  Amcri* 
toDfl.  it  would  conduce  to  tranquillize  them,  and  serve  as  the  basis  of  1uj> 
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ther  treaty.  When  the  measure  was  broached  in  the  House  of  Peen, 
Xord  Sandwich,  one  of  the  ministers,  assailed  it  with  violent  and  disdainfiil 
abuse ;  refused  to  believe  it  the  genuine  production  of  anj  British  noble- 
man ;  and,  turning  with  a  significant  look  to  Franklin,  who  was  present, 
declared  it  was  doubtless  the  production  of  an  American,  and  of  <Hie  weL 
known  as  the  most  bitter  and  mischievous  enemy  of  Great  Britain.  Lonl 
Chatham,  in  reply,  vindicated  his  project,  and  claimed  the  whde  respcnsi- 
bihty  attached  to  its  composition ;  but  added,  withal,  that,  if  he  were  the 
first  minister  of  Britain,  he  would  not  be  ashamed  to  seek  the  counsel  and 
assistance  of  one  so  well  versed  in  American  afifairs  as  Franklin,  whom  he 
eulogized  as  the  just  object  of  the  world's  admiration,  and  an  ornament  not 
merely  to  the  British  empire  but  to  human  nature.  We  have  seen,  indeed, 
that  these  were  not  the  views  he  entertained  and  was  governed  by  when  he 
actually  toaa  the  first  minister  of  Britain.  The  issue  of  the  debate  was,  that 
the  bill  was  rejected  without  even  being  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table  of  the 
house.  This  result,  together  with  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  British  go* 
vernment,  induced  Franklin  to  think  that  ^is  farther  tarriance  at  London  was 
not  likely  to  prove  useful  to  his  constituents.  After  a  last  vain  endeavour, 
in  conjunction  with  Lord  Howe,  with  David  Barclay,  a  Quaker  and  descend- 
ant of  the  celebrated  Barclay  of  Urie,  and  with  J^r.  FothergiU,  to  promoCt 
an  adjustment  of  the  difilerences  between  Britain  and  her  colonies,  he  re- 
turned, in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  to  America,  where  his  feilow- 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania  straightway  elected  him  a  member  of  the  Second 
Continental  Congress. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Franklin's  agency  at  the  British  court,  he  had 
enjoyed  the  society  and  zealous  co-operation  of  his  countryman,  Jostah 
Quincy,  jun.,  who,  though  hovering  on  the  brink  of  an  early  grave,  yel 
burning  with  unquenchable  patriotism,  was  attracted  to  Enghnd  rather  b^ 
vast  impetuous  desire  than  by  reasonable  probabiUty  of  serving  the  interest  of 
An^erica.  This  accomplished  and  most  enthuinastic  man,  who  now  beheld 
Europe  for  the  first  time,  was  struck  with  admiration  amounting  to  astonish- 
ment, but  unmingled  with  dread,  at  the  strength  and  extent  of  Britain's 
military  resources  and  establishments.  His  zeal  for  the  extreme  of  Ame- 
rican resistance  and  his  confidence  in  its  efficacy,  so  fiir  from  being  daunted, 
were  inflamed  by  his  residence  at  London ;  and  that  sentiment  and  conric- 
tion  he  laboured,  with  more  of  fiery  energy  and  daring  than  of  sound  jodf- 
ment  and  prudence,  to  impart  to  his  friends  at  Boston,  to  whom  the  state- 
ments and  counsels  conveyed  in  his  letters  were  as  dangeroHB  and  might 
have  proved  as  pernicious  a/s  the  opposite  errors  inculcated  by  Hutchinsoa 
on  the  British  ministers.  Transported  by  generous  but  deluding  paenoo 
beyond  the  bounds  of  sober  reason,  he  hearkened  too  readily  to  the  Tehe- 
ment  and  indeliberate  language  of  Englishmen  whom  sincere  liberaEty  of 
mere  party  spirit  induced  to  espouse  the  chdms  of  America,  and,  thus  mir 
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led,  did  not  hesitate  to  assure  his  coantrymen  that  the  only  danger  they 
were  exposed  to  arose  from  the  opinion  entertained  of  them  both  by  friends 
and  foes  in  Europe,  that  they  were  an  abject  and  cowardly  race  of  men ; 
that  this  injurious  opinion  had  been  recently  confirmed  by  their  forbear- 
ance (which  he  had  always  blamed)  to  inflict  vengeance  by  their  own 
hands  on  the  person  of  Hutchinson ;  and  that  they  possessed  a  numerous 
atid  powerful  band  of  friends  in  England,  who  were  only  deterred  from 
openly  declaring  themselves  by  distrust  of  American  firmness,  but  who, 
if  they  saw  the  Americans  brave  the  shock  of  but  one  single  encounter 
with  the  British  troops,  would  instantly  wrest  the  helm  of  government 
from  the  present  ministers,  and  not  only  redress  every  grievance  of  Ame« 
rica,  but  even  concede  her  political  independence.  He  continually  re- 
minded the  Americans,  that  no  nation  had  ever  achieved  its  deliverance 
from  oppression  and  dependence  by  a  bloodless  contest ;  and  protested  that 
now^  when  they  were  united  together  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  was  the 
fit  tfme  for  attempting  an  inevitable  appeal  to  the  sword.  To  all  British 
overtures  of  conciliation  he  urgently  counselled  them  to  answer  that  they 
would  treat  only  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  not  begin  to  treat  till  Bri- 
tain had  retracted  every  measure  they  complained  of,  and  practically 
avowed  their  independence  by  withdrawing  all  her  land  and  naval  forces 
from  America.  The  amiable,  magnanimous,  and  enlightened,  though  in- 
temperate author  of  these  rash  counsels  and  suggestions,  left  Britain  to 
return  to  his  country  about  t^e  same  time  with  Dr.  Franklin,  but  breathed 
his  last  just  as  he  came  within  sight  of  the  American  coast.  His  name, 
once  high  in  the  rolls  of  European  chivalry,  is  now  one  of  the  glories  of 
New  Ehgknd. 

Notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  the  crisis,  some  days  elapsed  before  the 
British  ministers  followed  up  their  triumph  over  Lord  Chatham's  policy 
by  suggesting  any  proposition  of  their  own.  The  system  which  in  the 
interim  was  digested  in  the  cabinet  reflected  little  credit  on  the  wisdom  or 
consistency  of  the  counsels  from  which  it  emanated.  A  joint  address  was 
finally  [February  9]  moved  and  voted  from  the  Lords  and  Commons  to  the 
king ;  returning  thanks  for  the  communication  of  documents  relative  to  the 
state  of  the  British  colonies  in  America  \  declaring  their  opinion  that  a  re- 
beilion  actually  existed  in  the'  province  of  Massachusetts ;  beseeching  the 
king  to  pursue  the  most  eflTectual  measures  for  assuring  due  obedience  to 
the  laws  and  authority  of  the  supreme  legislature ;  and  solemnly  pledging' 
themselves  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  support  his  majesty  in  the  main« 
tenance  of  the  just  rights  of  his  crown,  and  of  those  of  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  against  all  rebellious  attempts  to  infringe  them.  In  the  course 
of  the  debates  that  arose  on  this  occasion,  three  noblemen,  who  had  been 
members  of  the  cabinet  by  which,  in  1767,  the  taxation  of  America  was 
resumed,  protested  openly,  and  to  the  amazement  of  the  whole  nation, 
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that  they  had  neither  shared  nor  approved  that  measure,  and  that  they 
regarded  it  as  the  cause  of  all  the  actual  and  impending  calamities  of  t£e 
empire. 

On  the  day  after  the  address  was  voted,  Lord  North,  the  prime  minister, 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  hill  fbr  restraining  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  provinces  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut,  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  and  prohibiting  those  provinces  from  pursuing  any  fishery  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  He  observed  that  the  penal  acts  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  were  confined  to  Massachusetts  alone  ;  but  declared  that  the 
other  New  England  States  had  subsequently  aided  and  abetted  their  oflend- 
ing  neighbours,  and  were,  besides,  so  near  to  them,  that  the  intentions  of 
parliament  would  be  frustrated,  unless  the  restraints  he  now  proposed  were 
extended  to  the  whole  of  New  England.  This  measure  was  opposed  with 
great  warmth  of  zeal  and  vigour  of  argument,  as  alike  inhuman  and  im* 
politic.  "  You  are  provoking  a  rebellion,"  it  was  urged,  "  by  one  ckst 
of  statutes ;  and  then  recruiting  the  rebel  army  by  another."  Many  peti« 
tions  were  presented  from  various  parts  of  Britain  against  the  bill ;  and  the 
English  Cluakers  particularly,  in  an  earnest  remonstrance  against  its^'ruelty, 
deprecated  the  attempt  to  destroy  by  famine  a  body  of  people  whom  they 
pronounced  to  be  as  lo3ral  and  meritopous  as  any  of  the  subjects  of  the 
British  crown.  The  most  urgent  petitioners  agaipt  the  measure  were  those . 
English  merchants  who  had  lent  money  to  American  planters  on  the  secu- 
rity of  mortgages  of  their  landed  estates,  and  who  looked  forward  with 
equal  alarm  to  the  independence  and  to  the  impoverishment  of  America. 
After  much  opposition  in  both  houses^  the  bill  was  passed  into  a  hiw. 
[March  30.]  But  while  it  was  yet  in  dependence,  Lord  North  suddenly 
announced,  and  prevailed  with  the  parliament  to  sanction,  an  overture 
which  he  termed  a  conciliatory  propoHtion^  by  which  it  was  proclaimed 
that  parliament  would  forbear  to  tax  any  colony  which  should  make  prori- 
sion  for  contributing  its  proportion  of  the  expenses  attending  the  commoo 
defence  of  the  empire,  and  for  the  support  of  civil  government  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  within  its  own  confines.  This  was  a  concession  . 
somewhat  vagiie  and  equivocal  in  its  import ;  for  it  neither  recognised  nor 
denied  the  distinction  between  internal  and  external  or  conmiercial  taxation. 
Yet,  tendered  but  a  few  years  before,  it  might  have  prevented  or  retarded 
the  Ameriam  Revolution,  Introduced  as  it  was,  at  this  late  stage  of  tl^e 
controversy,  when  passion  had  controlled  speculation  and  efl&ced  nice  dis- 
tinctions, and  incorporated  as  it  was  with  a  system  of  increased  rigour  to- 
wards America,  it  neither  could  nor  was  seriously  intended  to  produce 
reconcilement.  Indeed,  the  minister,  while  he  actually  weakened  the  force 
of  his  menaces  by  this  show  of  hesitation,  was  so  much  afraid  of  seeming 
:o  yield,  that  he  rendered  the  present  overture  worse  than  poweriess  by 
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openly  aeknowledging  that  it  was  desigued  to  divide  America  and  to  unite 
all  domestic  parties  in  Great  Britain.  This  impolitic  sincerity  was  calcu 
lated  to  affront  the  Americans,  who  needed*  not  its  assistance  to  see  clearly 
through  so  palpahle  a  device.  The  proposition  was  conveyed  to  the  seve- 
rtd  colonial  governors  in  a  circular  letter  from  Lord  Dartmouth ;  but  it  was 
treated  with  contempt  by  a  peopler  too  much  impressed  with  the  expediency 

of  union,  and  too  well  aware  of  the  na- 
ture and  state  of  the  contest  in  which 
they  were  embarked,  to  be  deceived 
by  an  overture  that  was  conciliatory 
only  in  name. 

CARCELT  had  the  bill  been  passed 
for  restraining  the  trade  of  New  Eng». 
land,  when  intelligence  was  received 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States  of  America  were  sup- 
porting their  Northern'  brethren  in 
every  measure  of  resistance.  This  produced  an  additional  edict  for  ex- 
tending the  restraints  of  the  former  one  to  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvahia, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina.  Whatever  were  the  views  that 
prompted  the  discrimination  thus  exercised  by  the  British  government, — 
the  exemption  of  New  York,  Delaware,  and  North  Carolina  from  this 
penal  enactment  was  considered  in  America  as  calculated  to  promote  dis- 
imion;  and  the  three  exempted  colonies,  spuming  the  proffered  grace, 
voluntarily  declared  their  participation  in  the  restraints  imposed  upon  their 
neighbours :  so  infelicitous  were  the  rulers  of  Britain  in  aM  their  mea- 
sures, and  so  little  acquainted  with  the  disposition  and  temper  of  the 
people  of  America.  There  are  seasons,  as  it  has  been  oflen  and  justly  re- 
marked, when  all  circumstances  seem  to  conspire  towards  the  nourishment 
and  increase  of  maladies,  whether  physical  or  political.  At  the  very  time 
when  the  parliament  was  enacting  the  restraining  laws,  the  Assembly  of 
New  York  was  preparing  a  petition  to  parKament  for  redress  of  grievances ; 
and  it  both  enraged  and  astonished  those  who  had  recently  vaunted  the  sub- 
missive loyalty  and  moderation  of  this  province,  to  find  its  Assembly  per- 
emptorily declare,  "  that  exemption  from  internal  taxation,  and  the  exclu- 
sive power  of  providing  for  their  own  civil  government  and  the  adminis- 
tration pf  justice  in  the  colony,  are  esteemed  by  them  their  undoubted  and 
unalienable  rights."  The  body  poh'tic,  composed  of  the  parent  state  and 
her  colonial  progeny,  was  now  so  gangrened  and  overcharged  with  evil 
hlimours,  that  no  imaginable  system  of  remedial  pohcy  could  have  arrested 
or  even  considerabfy  modified  the  heading  pace  with  which  it  i^'as  ad- 
vancing to  dissolution ;  and  the  political  physicians  of  Britain,  to  whom 
the  treatment  of  the  case  was  confided,  had,  in  reality,  no  other  choice 
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than  to  tuffir  that  gxett  qpUa«trfphe  to  eama  as  the  flat«ial  iHii*  of  tW 
maladj,  or  tbemaelves  to  acccyoopltsh  it  by  tbf  inatnuBeBtaliljr  of  liopelMi 
opexation*  » 

While  the  additional  Teatnuning  act  was  in  prograaa  thiongh  the  Houm 
of  Commons,  a  petition  and  memorial^  coached  in  very  strong  tems,  wit 
txansoutted  by  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  ia  defence  of  the  claims  aad  con- 
duct of  the  Americans.  In  sappoit  of  this  and  other  applications  oft 
similar  tenor,  Qlover,  (the  author  of  Leomdas^)  as  agent  for  the  West 
Incba  planters  and  merchants,  delivered  an  able  and  eloquent  speech  at  the 
bar  of  the  house ;  but  wisdom  and  wit  were  exerted  in  vain  to  stem  tlie 
swollen  current  of  regal  ambition  and  national  pride.  A  project  of  con 
ciliating  the  Americans  by  expressly  conceding  their  right  to  administer 
their  own  domestic  taxation,  proposed  to  the  House  of  Conmiona  by  Ed* 
mund  Burke  and  illustrated  by  the  richest  display  of  his  admirable  genius 
and  unrivalled  oratory,  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority  of  vmces. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  the  British  govemmoit,  and  a 
strong  reason  for  dissolving  its  colonial  dominion,  that  it  was  disabled' by 
distance  from  adapting  its  measures  to  the  actual  and  immediate  postiue 
of  affiurs  in  America.  Months  elapsed  between  the  occurrence  of  events 
in'  the  cokmies  and  the  arrival  of  the  relative  directions  from  Eng^uid; 
and  every  symptom  of  the  political  exigence  had  frequently  nndergoDta 
material  change,  before  the  concertad  prescriptionv  wise  or  unwise,  ms 
applied^  Before  the  decent  proceedings  in  parliament  could  prodoce  say 
eflect  or  were  even  known  in  America,  the  quarrel  had  made  a  fesifal 
stride ;  and  the  odious  rigour  and  despised  pretences  oC  conciliation  whidi 
those  measures  disclosed  w«re  announced  to  a  people  already  roused  to 
fury  by  the  shock  of  war  and  the  effusion  of  blood. 

The  example  of  Massachusetts  in  preparing  for  defence  was  followed  by 
the  other  provinces;  and  warlike  counsels  were  boldly  broached  in  the 
provincial  ^Assemblies  «nd  Congresses.  When  [March  28]  some  men- 
bers  of  the  Virginian  Assembly  urged  the  postponement  of  these  prspaia- 
tions,  reminding  their  coUeagues  of  the  power  of  Britain  and  the  corapa* 
rative  weakness  of  America,  and  insisting  that  it  would  be  time  enoogh  to 
fly  to  arms  when  every  well4bunded  hq^  of  peace  had  entirely  vanishedf— 
Patrick  Henry,  with  vehement  and  victorious  eloquence,  cont^ded  thst 
thai  tku  had  alreadjf  come^  *'It  is  natural,"  said  he,  '^to  man,  to  indnlga 
in  the  illusions  of  hope.  We  are  prone  to  shut  our  eyes  against  a  pain&l 
truth,  and  listea  to  the  song  of  that  enchantress  till  she  transfoisis  us  into 
beasts.  There  i$  no  longer  anjf  roam  for  hope.  We  must/yU.  I 
repeat  it,  sir,  we  mtis^  fight.  An  appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  God  of  HoiH 
is  aU  that  is  left  us.  They  tell  us  that  we  are  weak,  and  onaUe  to  ospa 
with  so  fonnidable  an  adrerMry.  But  when  shall  wa  be  stiooger  f  WiU 
it  be  when  our  supineness  shall  have  enabled  am  ammu  -te  hiad  U 
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aand  and  foot  T  Sir,  we  are  not  weak,  if  we  make  use  of  those  means 
which  the  God  of  nuture  has  placed  in  our  power.  Three  millions  of 
pe^le  armed  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,*  and  in  such  a  country  as  oun, 
are  invinciUe  by  any  force  which  otir  memy  can  send  against  it.  Nor 
shall  we  fight  our  battles  alone.  That  Qod  who  presides  over  the  destinies 
of  nations  will  raise  up  friends  to  aid  us.  The  battle  is  not  to  the  strong 
alone ;  but  to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave.  Besides,  we  have  no 
longer  a  choice.  If  we  were  base  enough  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to 
retire  from  the  contest.  There  is  no  retreat  but  in  submission  and  slavery. 
Our  chains  are  forged ;  their  clanking  may  be  heard  on  <the  plains  of 
Boston.  The  war  is  inevitable^— and  let  it  come !  Gentlemen  may  cry, 
*  Peace,  Peace  !**-but  there  ia  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually  begun. 
The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash 
of  resounding  aarms."    These  last  words  proved  prophetic. 

The  Provincial  Congress,  which  had  now  [1775]  superseded  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  assembling  in  the  beginning  of  February,  published 
an  address,  acquainting  the  people  that,  from  the  large  reinforcements  of 
troops  that  were  expected  at  Boston,  the  tenor  of  intelligence  from  Britain, 
and  other  indications,  they  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  sadden 
destruction  of  the  colony  was  intended ;  and  urging  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  militia  in  general,  and  the  minute-men  in  particular,  to  spare  neither 
time,  ptinsy  nor  expense,  to  perfect  themselves  in  military  preparation. 
They  abo  passed  reeelntions  for  procuring  and  making  firearms  and  bayo- 
nets; and  decreed  an*  issue  of  provincial  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds.  The  military  preparations  which  they  recommended 
were  diligently  pursued,  and  artillery  and  provisions  were  colleoted  at 
various  placep.  General  Gage  was  not  an  inattentive  spectator  of  these 
proceedings.  Having  learned  that  some  military  steres  belonging  to  the 
crioBists  were  deposited  in  Salem,  he  despatched  Colonel  Leslie  from 
Casde  Wdliam,  on  the  26th  of  February,  with  one  hundred  and  forty 
sokKen  in  a  transport  to  seize  them.  The  troops,  landing  at  Marblehead, 
proceeded  to  Salem ;  but  not  finding  there  the  object  of  their  expeditimi, 
th^  advanced  akmg  the  road  leading  to  Danvers,  whither  the  stores  bad 
been  removed,  and  reached  the  drawbridge  laid  acrosr  the  river.  Here  a 
noraber  of  the  country  people  were  assembled,  and  on  the  opposite  ride  the 
American  Cokmel  Pickering  had  mustered  thirty  or  forty  armed  men,  and, 
having  drawn  np  the  bridge,  stood  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
ri^^.  -  Leshe  commanded  them  to  lower  the  bridge ;  but,  at  they  peremp* 
torily  refused,  he  was  preparing  to  cross  the  river  in  some  boats  that  were 
meored  to  the  shore,  when  the  people,  who  had  gathered  aitmnd  him,  per- 
ceiving  Us-  inAeiilien,' sprang  into  the  boats  and  scutlM  them  widi  axes* 
The  day  of  this  occurrence  was  a  Binday ;  and,  as  niostt)f  the  nej^bonr- 
utg  iidiabiluitv  were  at  chttfch,  this  circumstance  (as  Gage  wav  tapposed 
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to  have  anticipated)  prevented  the  diffusion  of  alarm  and  diminished  tho 
concourse  of  anjied  Americans.  A  conffict,  nevertheless,  was  on  the  point 
of  ensuiQg,  when  it  was  averted  by  the  prudent  interposition  of  Baraaid, . 
one  of  the  Congregational  ministers  of  Salem,  who,  finding  Leslie  dete^ 
mined  to  cross  the  river,  but  willing,  if  this  point  were  yielded,  to  content 
himself  with  marching  thirty  paces  beyond  it  and  then  return  withoat 
attempting  farther  progress,  prevailed  with  his  countrymen  to  indulge  the 
British  with  this  empty  triumph,  which,  indeed,  could  have  b^n  pushed 
no  farther,  as  the  stores  were  already  removed,  during  the  delay  that  had 
been  created.  At  length  the  bridge  was  lowered ;  and  Pickering  with  his 
met),  still  facing  the  British  troops,  retired  to  the  Une  they  had  measured 
and  marked.  Leshe  and  his  soldiers,  after  advancing  to  the  stipulated 
point,  returned  and  embarked  for  Boston.  Thus  ended  the  first  military 
enterprise  of  the  Revolutionary  War^ — ^without  effect  and  without  l^ocA 
shed ;  but  not  without  additionally  kindling  the  spirit,  the  vigilance,  and 
the  jealousy  of  the  Americans,  and  inflaming  the  bitter  animosity  progres- 
sively created  between  them  and  the  British  soldiery.  They  declared  that 
Gage  and  his  troops  (doubtless  encouraged  by  secret  orders  from  Britain) 
had  treated  them  as  rebels,  before  the  British  government  itself  dared  to 
affix  this  stigma  upon  them ;  and  that  the  previous  seizures  of  arms  on 
their  own  part  in  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  were  merely  retalia*. 
tory  measures  and  defensive  preparations.     In  such  circumstances,  an 
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expedition  as  harmless  as  the  last  was  not  likely  again  to  occurs  and  it 
needed  less  the  sagacity  of  Patrick  Henry  to  foresee,  than  his  spirit  and 
intrepidity  firmly  to  contemplate,  the  more  serious  trial  which  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  was  soon  to  undergo. 

A  magazine  of  military  stores  had  been  collected  with  silent  but  laborious 
assiduity  at  the  inland  town  of  Concord,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Boston, 
when  Gage,  apprized  of  this  circumstance,  resolved  lo  destroy  the  hostile 
apparatus.  For  this  sendee  he  detached  at  night  [April  18]  Colonel 
Smith  and  Major  Pitcaim,  who,  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  grenadiers 
and  light-infantry,  commenced  a  secret  and  expeditious  march  for  Concord. 
Although  several  British  officers,  who  dined  at  Cambridge  on  the  preceding 
day,  had  taken  the  precaution  to  post  themselves  at  various  points  on  the 
road  leading  to  Concord,  in  order  to  intercept  any  expresses  that  might  be 
sent  from  Boston  to  alarm  the  country,  yet  sundry  messengers,  desj^atched 
for  this  very  purpose,  contrived  to  elude  their  vigilance  and  communicated 
an  alarm,  which  was  rapidly  spread  by  church-bells,  signal  guns,  and  volleys 
of  small  arms.  Reuben  Brown,  a  citizen  of  Concord,  actually  rode  a  hun- 
dred miles  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  in  order  to  disseminate  the 
intelligence.  The  British  troops,  arriving  at  Lexington  on  the  following 
morning  at  five  o'clock,  found  about  seventy  of  the  minute-men  of  that 
town  assembled  in  arms  on  the  parade.  [April  10.]]  Major  Pitcaim,  who 
commanded  the  British  van,  approaching  the  Americans,  exclaimed^ — 
^Disperse,  you  rebels;  throw  down  your  arms  and  disperse!'*  This 
order,  which  they  refused  to  obey,  was  followed  by  a  discharge  torn  the 
British  troops,  whose  fire,  huzza,  and  rapid  advance,  compelled  the  scanty 
band  of  their  adversaries  to  an  instant  flight.  The  fire  continued  after  the 
dispersion,  whereupon  the  fugitives  stopped,  rallied,  and  returned  it. 
Eight  Americans  were  killed  and  several  were  wounded  in  this  aflSray. 
The  British  detachment  now  pressed  ^forward  to  Concord.  Here  the 
inhabitants,  roused  by  the  signals  of  alarm,  were  d^wn  up  in  order  of 
defence ;  but  observing  the  number  of  the  regulars  to  be  more  than  they 
could  ptudently  encountei:,  they  retired  across  the  north  bridge  to  some 
distance  from  the  town,  and  waited  for  reinforcements.  A  party  of  British 
light-in^try  followed  them  atid  took  possession  of  the  bridge,  while  the 
main  \^y  of  the  troops  entered  the  town  and  hastened  to  execute  their 
commission.  They  had  leisure  to  spike  two  cannons,  and  to  cast  into  the 
river  five  hundred  pounds  of  ball  and  sixty  barrels  of  flour;  and  this  paltry 
result  was  all  the  advantage  derived  from  a  violent  and  sanguinary  enter- 
prise that  was  to  kindle  the  flames  of  war  between  two  nations.  Mean- 
while the  provincial  militia  were  reinforced;  and  Major  Buttrick,  of 
Concord,  assuming  the  direction  of  them,  advanced  towards  the  bridge* 
Unaware  of  the  occurrence  at  Lexington,  and  anxious  that  the  Americana 
akoold  not  be  the  aggressors,  he  cononanded  his  foUowers  to  re&ain  from 
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giving  the  first  fire;  and  this  mandate,  so  difficult  to  agitated  and  undiacH 
plined  men,  he  enforced  by  the  example  of  his  own  lirely  yet  calm  and 
collected  coarage.  As  he  advanced,  the  British  detachment  which  occn- 
pied  the^  bridge  tetired  to  the  Concord  side  of  the  river;  and  on  ]^ia  nearer 
approach,  they  fired  and  killed  a  captain  and  one  of  the  privates  of  the 
American  mihtia.  The  Americans  instantly  returned  the  fire ;  a  skirmish 
ensued,  and  the  regulars  were  forced  to  give  ground  with  some  loss. 
They  were  soon  joined  by  their  mttin  body,  and  the  whole  force  com- 
menced a  precipitate  retreat.  AH  the  inhabitants-of  the  adjoining  country 
were  by  this  time  in  arms;  and  they  attacked  the  retreatmg  troops  in 
every  direction,— somie  pressing  on  their  irear,  and  some  firing  upon  them 
from  behind  stone  walls  and  other  coverts.  Thus  harassed  during  a  fetreal 
of  six  miles,  the  British  xe-entered  Lexington,  where,  most  opportunely  for 
tfaem^  they  weYe  joined  l)y  Lord  Percy,  who  arrived  with  a  detachment  of 
nine  hundred  men  antd  two  pieces  of  cannon.  After  halting  two  hours  at 
Lexington;  the  troops,  now  amounting  in  number  to  about  seventeen  hun* 
dred^Tesumed  their  march;  and  the  Americans,  instantly  renewing  their 
attitcks,  continued  ta  pour  an  irregular  but  galling  fire  upon  the  enemy's 
front,  fiiinks,  and  rear.  The  close  discharge  of  musketry  by  expert  marks* 
men  exposed  the  troops  to  considemble  dan^r,  and  produced  a  gocxl  deal 
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of  confusion;  but  though  unable  to  repel  or  even  eflectually  retort  the 
usaulta  they  sugtained  from  every  quarter,  the  British  Icept  up  a  bnsk 
^treating  fire  pn  their  assaiknta.  A  little  after  sunset  they  reached 
Bunker's  Hill,  where,  exhausted  with  the  labours  of  this  disastrous  day, 
they  remained  during  the  night,  shielded  from  farther  attack  by  the  guns 
of  the  Somerset  man-of-war,  uid  next  morning  re-entered  Boston.  Of  the 
lA^ericans  engaged  in  this  affiur,  fifty  were  killed  and  thirty-four  wounded* 
Of  the  British,  sixty-live  were  killed,  one  hundred  and  eighty  wounded, 
and  twenty-eight  made  prisoners.  To  their  wounded  prisoners  the  Ameri- 
cans behaved  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  humanity,  and  they  apprized 
Gage  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  send  the  surgeons  of  his  own  army  to 
minister  to  them. 

The  Provincial  Con^ss  of  Massachusetts,  being  at  this  time  assemUed* 
promptly^  despatched  to  England  an  account  of  the  conflict  that  had  taken 
place,  with  depositions  intended  to  prove  that  the  British  were  the  aggres- 
sors. They  also  transmitted  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  in 
which  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  king  were  united  with  assurances  of  9 
determination  not  .tamely  to  submit  to  the  persecution  and  granny  of  his 
evil  ministers.  '*  Appealing  to  Heaven,"  they  warmly  protested,  ''for  tks 
jjOftice  of  our  c^se,  we  determine  to. die  or  be  free." 

As  |he  a^trpyersy  between  Britain  apid  her  colonies  was  to  be  finsUy 
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decided  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  it  was  a  circumstance  of  great  moment  at 
the  American  cause,  that  the  first  bloodshed  by  which  this  dire  piosped 
was  illustrated  occurred  in  New  England,  where  the  people  were  so  mucli 
connected  with  each  other  by  consanguinity  and  by  similarity  of  manners, 
condition,  and  of  religious  and  poh'tical  sentiments,  that  the  slaughter  of  a 
single  individual  was  resented  with  widespread  concern  and  indignation. 

The  afiair  of  Lexington  proved  accordingly  the  signal  of  war.  Wheo 
the  tidings  reached  Connecticut,  the  young  men  of  this  province,  burning 
with  rage  and  valour,  flew  to  arms,  and  desired  to  be  conducted  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Massachusetts;  and  aged  parents,  sharing  the  zeal  of  their 
sons,  charged  them  to  behave  like  men  or  never  to  return.  Israel  Putnam, 
one  of  the  most  intrepid  of  mankind,  and  the  most  experienced  and  respected 
officer  in  Connecticut;  received  the  intelligence  as  he  was  ploughing  the 
fields  which  he  had  oflen  before  defended  against  French  and  Indian  foes. 
It  was  the  sentiment  of  all  who  ever  witnessed  the  achievements  or  partook 
the  campaigns  of  this  gallant  veteran,  that  Putnam  dared  to  had  where  any 
dared  io  follow.  He  instantly  imyoked  his  team ;  and,  with  that  prompt 
but  inflexible  determination  which  invariably  characterized  his  life  and 
conduct,  cast  all  private  cares  and  concernments  behind  him,  and  marched 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  his  countrymen  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Boston.  •  Thither  also  promptly  repaired  three  regiments  furnished  by 
New  Hampshire,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  John  Stark,  a  native  of 
this  province,  who  afterwards  attained  the  rank  of  general  in  the  American 
army,  and  achieved  a  high  reputation  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  There 
was  now  assembled  an  insurgent  force  of  twenty  thousand  men,  who  formed 
a  line  of  encampment  from  Roxbury  to  the  river  Mystic,  and  kept  the 
British  troops  Uockaded  within  the  peninsula  of  Boston.  A  kindred  spirit 
of  courageous  preparation  broke  forth  in  others  of  the  American  States. 
Troops  were  raised,  and  funds  provided  for  their  support ;  the  pnbiie 
money  in  the  provincial  treasuries  was  seized ;  and  forts,  magazines,  and 
arsenals  were  secured  by  the  provincial  militia.  At  New  York,  the  pre- 
carious ascendency  which  the  Tories  had  been  able  to  obtain  was  instantly 
and  entirely  swept  away  by  the  flow  of  popular  spirit  and  sympathy  pro- 
voked by  the  Lexington  conflict ;  and  the  public  voice  of  the  province 
now  proclaimed  the  determination  of  its  people  to  espouse  the  quarrel  and 
share  the  fate  of  their  American  countrymen.  Shortly  after  that  conflict,  a 
numerous  body  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  enrolled  themselves  voluntarily 
in  the  American  army  before  Boston,  and,  to  prevent  the  minds  of  the 
people  from  being  relaxed  or  dissipated,  the  provisional  govenunoit  of 
Maryland  prohibited  assemblages  for  fairs,  cock-fighting,  and  horse-racing. 
They  exerted,  at  the  same  time,  the  most^  honourable  and  generous  effinte 
to  protect  from  populat  rage  penons  known  or  supposed  to  be  disaflbctf  d 
to  the  American  cause.    General  Gage,  meanwhile  cooped  up  in  BoeloB, 
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eipecting  an  attack  from  the  provincial  troops  by  which  he  was  begirt,  and 
dreading  the  co-operation  they  might  receive  from  their  friends  in  the  city, 
offered  to  all  persons  who  might  desire  it  a  free  egress  from  Boston*  on 
condition  of  an  entire  surrender  of  their  arms.  Though  the  condition  was 
fiilfiiled,  many  of  the  citizens  and  their  families  who  desired  to  quit  the 
place  were  detained  by  Gage,  who  pretended  that  some  arms  were  still 
concealed,  and  who  in  reality  was  overawed  by  the  v^ehemence  with  whicn 
the  American  Tories  protested  against  the  surrender  of  hostages,  whose 
presence  alone,  they  believed,  restrained  the  besiegers  from  setting  fire  to 
the  town. 

It  was  readily  perceived  by  all  who  now  reckoned  war  inevitable,  that 
the  possession  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  would  confer  an  important 
advantage  on  America,  and,  indeed,  was  indispensable  to  her  security. 
Struck  with  this  consideration,  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Con- 
necticut conceived  the  bold  design  of  seizing  those  fortresses  by  surprise. 
About  forty  volunteers  (of  whom  the  most  notable  was  David  Wooster, 
afterwards  a  distinguished  general  in  the  American  service)  repaired  ac- 
cordingly from  Connecticut  to  Bennington,  in  the  territory  of  Vermont, 
where  the  projectors  of  the  expedition  had  arranged  to  meet  Colonel  Ethaa 
Allen,  a  man  of  singularly  daring  spirit,  and  possessed  of  great  influence 
in  that  district,  whom  they  intended  to  engage  to  conduct  the  enterprise,  as 
well  as  to  raise  among  the  hardy  mountaineers  around  him  the  necessary 
complement  of  force  for  its  execution.  Allen,  readily  entering  into  their 
views,  met  them  with  two  hundred  and  thirty  men  at  Castleton,  where  they 
were  unexpectedly  joined  by  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold,  a  bold  and  active 
American  officer,  who,  having  conceived  the  same  project,  was  admitted  to 
act  as  an  auxiliary  to  Allen,  with  whom  the  chief  command  remained. 
Proceeding  on  their  adventurous  expedition,  Allen  and  his  followers  arrived 
in  the  night  of  the  0th  of  May  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Champlain  opposite  to 
Ticonderoga.  Embarking  in  boats,  which  were  procured  with  some  diffi- 
culty, Allen  and  Arnold  crossed  the  lake  with  eighty-three  of  their  men, 
and  accomplished  a  landing  near  the  fortress  without  bemg  discovered. 
The  two  colonels,  after  contending  who  should  enter  first,  advanced  to- 
gether abreast,  and  made  their  way  into  the  fort  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
[May  10.3  All  the  garrison  were  buried  .in  sleep,  except  a  sentry,  who 
attempted  to  fire  upon  the  party ;  but  his  piece  missing  fire,  he  retreated 
through  the  covered  way  to  the  parade.  The  Americans  rushed  after  him, 
and,  having  formed  themselves  in  a  hollow  square,  gave  three  huzzas 
which  instantly  aroused  the  garrison.  A  slight  and  brief  skirmish  with 
cutlasses  or  bayonets  ensued.  De  la  Place,  the  commander,  was  required 
to  surrender  the  fort.  "  By  what  authority  ?"  he  asked,  with  no  unreason- 
able surprise.  '4  demand  it,*'  replied  Allen,  ''in  the  name  of  the  great 
Jehovah,  and  of  the  Continental  Congress."    This  extraordinary  summonr 
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imB  isfitantly  obeyed ;  and  the  fort,  with  its  TalaaUe  stoTos  and  forty-ooi^ 
soldiers,  was  surrendered  without  flEurther  resiaUoioe.  Colonel  Seth  Wamor 
was  then  despatched  with  a  party  of  men  to  Crown  Point,  and  he  easily 
succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  this  pkce,.in  which  a  sergeant  and 
twelve  privates  formed  the  whole  of  the  garrison.  The  imp<»rtant  paas  of 
Skenesborough  was  surprised  and  occupied  at  the  eame  time  by  a  dela^i- 
ment  of  volunteers  from  Connecticut ;  and  here  a  number  of  soldiera  and 
several  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken.  A  British  sloop  of  war,  lying  offSc 
John's,  at  the  northern  extiemity  of  Lake  Champlain,  was  bocurded  and 
captured  by  Arnold,  who  commenced  in  this  manner  a  career  of  briUianl 
but  short-lived  glory,  too  soon  clouded  by  private  vice,  vanity,  and  prodi* 
gality,  and  finally  tarnished  by  public  treaoheiy  and  dishonour.  And  thus 
the  Aniericans,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man,  acquired  by  a  bold  aiid 
decisive  stroke  two  important  posts,  a  great  quantity  of  artillery  and  am- 
munition, and  the  command  of  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain.  The 
Continental  Congress  learned  this  enterprise  with  mingled  sentiments  of 
exultation  and  enxiety.  Dreading  the  appearance  of  aggression  in  widen- 
ing the  breach  between  Britain  and  America,  they  recommended  to  the 
provincial  committees  of  New  York  and  Albany  to  cause  the  artill^y  and 
stores  to  be  removed  fn»n  Ticonderoga  to  the  south  end  of  Lake  Qeoiget 
and  to  make  an  exact  inventory  of  them,  **  in  order  that  they  may  be  safely 
returned,  when  the  restoration  of  the  former  haimony  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  colixues,  so  ardently  wifiiied  for  <m  our  part,  shall  render  it  xmiilil 
and  conaistent  with  the  orerraling  law  of  aelf-pcoeervation/' 
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